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Chapel celebrates 
golden anniversary 


The 50th anniversary of the laying of Duke 
Chapel’s cornerstone will be celebrated with 
worship services, carillon and organ recitals, a 
choir performance and a commemoration cere- 
mony, all during the week of Oct. 19. 

**This will be a festival celebration of the 
first 50 years of the chapel,’’ says Pelham 
Wilder, university marshal and the chairman of 
the committee organizing the event. 

Construction of the English Gothic-style 
chapel began on Oct. 22, 1930, and was 
completed two years later. This was to be, 
according to James B. Duke’s wishes, ‘‘a great 
towering church, which will dominate all of the 
surrounding buildings.’’ Indeed, the 210-foot 
chapel tower is a visible landmark for miles. 

The chapel was designed by architect 
Horace Trumbauer, designer of all the original 


University officials prepare time capsule during the laying of the chapel cornerstone on Oct. 22, 


West Campus buildings, and was built of stone 
quarried in neighboring Hillsborough. Its style 
is an adaptation of European Gothic, with 
French-inspired stained glass windows. The 
chapel’s carillon—with 50 bells ranging in size 
from almost 7 feet and 11,200 pounds to 8 
inches and 10 pounds—was cast in a Lough- 
borough, England, foundry. 

The newest feature of the chapel is the 
imposing 5000-pipe, S-keyboard Flentrop 
organ. It was built in Holland by D.A. Flen- 
trop, then dismantled, shipped to Duke and 
reassembled in time for its dedication on 
Founder’s Day, 1976. 

The commemoration events will begin Sun- 
day, Oct. 19 with a festival worship service at 
11 a.m. Robert E. Cushman, divinity professor 
emeritus, will deliver the sermon. Later that 
afternoon there will be a carillon recital at 1:45 
p.m. and an organ recital at 2:30 p.m. , featur- 
ing both the original Aeolian organ and the 
Flentrop. The commemoration and rededica- 


1930. The event’s 50th anniversary will be commemorated with week-long activities this month. 


-October 1980 


tion ceremony will be Wednesday, Oct. 22 at 5 
p-m., with Terry Sanford presiding. The Black 
Mass Choir and the Duke Chorale will give a 
joint performance in the chapel Saturday, Oct. 
25 at 8:45 p.m. Closing the week’s celebration 
will be a Parent’s Weekend service in the 
chapel Sunday, Oct. 26 at 11 a.m., witha 
sermon by the Rev. Robert T. Young. 


Fossil finders return 
to Egypt’s badlands 


A paleontological research team led by Duke 
anthropologist Elwyn L. Simons will return 
to Egypt’s Fayum badlands this fall to look 
for more fossil remains of humankind’s 
oldest known ancestor. 

Simons, director of Duke's Center for the 
Study of Primate Biology and History. 
announced last February that a 





housecat-sized ape living in Egypt 30 
million years ago had been confirmed as 
humanity's oldest known ancestor. His 
findings were based on fossil evidence 
unearthed in 10 expeditions over a period of 
20 years. 

This tree-dwelling ape. Aegyptopithecus 
zeuxis (connecting ape of Egypt). was the 
most advanced form of life in its day and is 
in the direct line of ascent to the higher 
primates that eventually led to the human 
species. 

Simons said this fall's expedition hopes to 
find more limb bones belonging to 
Aegyptopithecus. as well as other remains of 
fossil apes and monkeys that lived 30 
million years ago in this desert region 
southwest of Cairo. 

Working with Simons in Egypt will be 
Richard Kay. a Duke paleontologist and 
anatomist. and John Fleagle. an anatomist at 
the State University of New York at Stony 
Brook. 

The National Science Foundation has 
approved a $300.000 grant for the team’s 
three-year research project. including a 
$110,000 grant for the first year. 


Endowment gives 
to Hart professorship 


The Duke Endowment has given $100.000 
to the medical center to help endow a 
distinguished professorship honoring the late 
Dr. Julian Dery! Hart. founder of the 
surgery department in 1930 and university 
president from 1960 to 1963. 

Dr. William G. Anlyan, vice president for 
health affairs, announced the gift. calling it 
“‘a most appropriate and welcome 
contribution to medical education and a 
fitting tribute to one of the university's most 
beloved faculty members.”” 

Anlyan says a fund to endow the Dery! 
Hart Chair in Surgery was begun in 1976. 
With The Duke Endowment’s contribution, 
the fund now stands at $208,500. 

“Because Dr. Hart died on June 1, we 
anticipate that many major gifts will be 
forthcoming to help us raise the $1 million 
necessary to establish the professorship,"’ 
Anlyan says. ‘‘The Duke Endowment has 
once again demonstrated its leadership by 
providing the first of these.”’ 

‘We decided to make this gift because we 
very much wanted to be a part of the 
professorship,’’ says Mary D.B.T. Semans. 
university trustee and vice chairwoman of 
The Duke Endowment, which was set up in 
1924 as a perpetual trust by her uncle, 
James B. Duke. 

“Dr. Hart dedicated his life to his family 
and to the university, building one of the 
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| Broadway at Duke 


premiers with royalty 


_ Her Serene Highness Princess Grace of Mona- 
- coopened the 1980-81 Broadway at Duke 
season Sept. 10 with “‘Evocations,’’ an even- 
ing of poetry readings. Appearing with her was 
British stage and television actor John West- 
brook. The reading, which premiered this 
summer in Vienna, was presented by the Duke 
‘Union’s Performing Arts Committee. 
Princess Grace, formerly American film 
actress Grace Kelly in ‘‘Dial M for Murder,”’ 
“The Swan,”’ ‘To Catcha Thief,’’ and ‘‘High 
Society,’’ won the 1954 Academy Award for 
__ bestactress in ‘Country Girl.’’ In 1956, she 
married Ranier III, Prince of Monaco, and 
retired from the screen. 

This season’s Broadway at Duke series 
_ features three major plays, a Swiss mime 
troupe, a musical and ballet en travesti. 

“The Gin Game,’’ winner of the 1978 
Pulitzer Price, starred Phyllis Thaxter and 
Larry Gates, on Sept. 25, as two people ina 
retirement home who became friends as they 
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_ try to beat one another in a game of gin. 

Pat Carroll recreates her off-Broadway 
one-woman show on Friday, Nov. 14 in ‘‘Ger- 
trude Stein, Gertrude Stein, Gertrude Stein,’’ a 
play set in the writer’s famous salon at 27 Rue 
de Fleurus. 

The American repertory company, Long 
Wharf Theater, presents ‘‘The Lion in Winter’’ 
Monday, Dec. 8. The James Goldman play is 
the story of Eleanor of Aquitaine, King Henry 
Il and their three sons—all contenders forthe - 
throne. 

Mummenschanz, a Swiss mime company, 
has just completed a three-year Broadway run 
and will appear Friday, Jan. 30. Anna Kissel- 
goff of the New York Times called it ‘‘so 
sophisticated and so communicative to its 
audience that its appeal goes out to all levels.”’ 

Monday, March 23, Les Ballets de Trock- 
adero de Monte Carlo will present works 
satirizing the styles and conventions of ballet, 
modern dance, dancers, schools of dance and 
choreographic tradition. This all-male com- 
pany performs both the women’s and men’s 
roles. 

Elly Stone, the original star of ‘‘ Jacques 
Brel is Alive and Well and Living in Paris,”’ 
performs in this now-classic musical theater 
work by the late French composer Friday, April 
10. 

All performances are in Page Auditorium at 
8:30. For ticket information, write Duke Uni- 
versity Union, Box KM, Duke Station, 
Durham, N.C. 27706 or call Page Box Office, 
(919) 684-4059. 





Her Serene Highness 


At the touch of a button 


New press box converts to preventive health care unit 


na weekday enter the Sports and 
Physical Health Building current- 
ly under construction and you’ll 
think you’re in a health club, with lockers, 
saunas, Nautilus exercise machines, small 
indoor track, kitchen and dining area, 
offices and hydrotherapy pool filling the 
' 30,000-square-foot facility. 

But enter it on a football Saturday 
and you’ll be in one of the most 
modern press boxes in the nation. 

When completed in the fall of 1981, 
this three-story, $2.5 million building 
perched atop the western rim of Wallace 

‘Wade Stadium at the 50-yard line will not 
only serve as press box and headquarters 

| forthe athletic department, but will also 
-house the DUPAC program. 

DUPAC is an acronym for the Duke 
University Preventive Approach to Car- 
diology, a medically supervised exercise 
and diet regimen designed by Dr. Andrew 
Wallace 4'/ years ago for his heart disease 
and hypertension patients. 

““We started out very small, and were 
very lucky that the people in the athletic 
department allowed us to use their swim- 
ming, running and weight facilities for the 
exercise component of DUPAC,”’ ex- 
plains Wallace, chief of cardiology and 
Walter Kempner Professor of Medicine. 

**Then about two years ago, we had 
grown to the point where we began to get 
in their hair by conflicting with student 

_ schedules, physical education classes and 
the football team.”’ 

When Athletic Director Tom Butters 

_| told him of plans to renovate the stadium 
_| and build anew press box, and suggested 


that the building would be a good home for 


| DUPAC, Wallace realized that his prob- 
lems were over. Working together, the 


athletic department and the medical center 
raised enough of the projected $2.5 mil- 
lion cost to begin construction July 7. 

‘*In addition to helping facilitate the 
treatment and improvement of patients 
who had had heart attacks or who are at 
risk of them, we hope the building will 
become the focal point of a community- 
oriented program of combating heart dis- 
ease,’’ Wallace explains. “‘People from 
Durham who are not necessarily patients 
will be able to go there for a modest annual 
fee and practice the principles of preven- 
tive health care. Over the years, we should 
be able to demonstrate quite clearly that 


leading this kind of lifestyle makes a 
difference in reducing heart disease.”’ 

For home football games the top two 
floors of the facility will be converted into 
a well-equipped press box “‘practically at 
the touch of a button,”’ Butters explains. 

“*Special walls on the second floor will 
slide out and convert to approximately 100 
seats facing the field. The front of the third 
floor will convert into a press row along 
with radio and television booths, a 
scoreboard and statistics room, and 


coaches’ booths,”’’ he says. 
Air conditioning, electric outlets and 


telephone jacks at every other seat, video 
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Chronicle wins.) 
All-American rating 


The Chronicle, Duke’s campus newspaper, has 
been awarded an-All-American rating from the 
American Collegiate Press for achievements 
during spring semester 1980. 

The Chronicle received ‘‘marks of distinc- 
tion’’ in four out of five categories for its news 
coverage and content, writing and editing, 
opinion and editorial writing, and physical 
appearance. These honors, along with 80 per- 
cent of the possible rating points, earned the 
Chronicle an All-American award. 

This was only the second year the Chronicle 

- entered the ACP’s national competition. Karen 
Blumenthal, 1979-80 Chronicle editor, ex- 
plains that the Chronicle improved its perform- 
ance in the competition by taking the comments 
of the first year’s judge to heart. Not only did 
the staff redesign the Chronicle’s front and 
editorial pages, but ‘‘we also expanded our 
news coverage and tried to make the paper 
more readable,’’ says the Trinity senior. 

““We were just trying to produce a better 
overall paper. I think we did that,’’ she adds. . 

Still, there is room for further improvement 
in Duke’s daily newspaper, the Chronicle’s 
current editor acknowledges. ‘‘I hope we can 
do even better this year. The good thing is that 
we get acritique book from the ACP so we can 
work on our weak spots,’’ Scott McCartney, a 
Trinity junior, says. 

The paper’s newly-installed video display 


tape and darkroom facilities, and special 
decks for television cameras will make the 
new press box very comfortable for visit- 
ing reporters. 

““We have consulted with ABC and 
visited other universities to try to incorpo- 
rate the best possible features into our 
press box,”’ Butters says. 

‘‘The concept we have adopted here is 
that we can avoid unnecessary duplication 
by converting the building from one use to 
another, saving both space and money,”’ 
Wallace says. ‘‘We won’t be duplicating 
services that are already available at the 
hospital, either.”’ 
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Freshman fear, senior serenity 


When | first made the trip up Chapel Drive, a mere three 
years ago, the sight of the Duke Chapel looming against 
the Carolina-blue sky made me feel triumphant. The 
10-hour drive from Long Island had been tedious and 
tiring, but I made it. I was scared though, and worried I 
would not be able to adapt to my new surroundings. 

But I soon realized I was not alone. There were 
multitudes of scared freshmen like me. We all carried our 
freshman information packets and were awed by Duke’s 
beauty. We traveled in packs to the rounds of parties 
thrown in our honor, seeking security innumbers. We 
were freshmen, but now all too soon, we're seniors. 

As my roommate turned off the traffic circle this fall 
and headed onto campus, the chapel blended into the 
landscape. In the past I had identified closely with the 
freshman classes following mine; this year I felt little for 
the new arrivals who, I knew, would soon be indisting- 
uishable among the crowds. The tumult of moving-in day 
would subside into the stillness of weeks of studying, just 
as before. Although as always there were friends I was 
impatient to see, I chose to unpack first and settle into my 
new home. 

[realize that, inevitably, this year will be different. 
Duke no longer holds surprises for me. 

My freshman year had been one of major adjust- 


ments: from suburban New York to Durham, N.C.; from 
living at home in my own room to dorm life with a 
roommate; and, yes, from being a big fish ina little pond 
to being a small-fry in what seemed an awfully large 
pond. By my sophomore year, I had unconsciously 
‘‘rehearsed’’ my entrances. Although I was established, 
securely anchored among friends in my dorm and in my 
work at the Chronicle, I felt compelled to return as a 
**conquering hero.’’ | was convinced I would have a 
triumphant year. 

By my junior year, I could hardly wait to return after 
spending the summer in the Duke-Oxford program, 
studying in England with approximately 60 other Duke 
students. I was an upperclassman, starting a new phase of 
my Duke career. I moved into a university-owned 
apartment on Central Campus, a relatively new addition 
between East and West, leaving behind the convenience 
of my West Campus dorm for a life replete with backpack 
and bicycle. I took a brief sojourn from the Chronicle and 
explored the friendships I developed with the diverse 
group of people I met during the summer. But my adopted 
life style—a conscious rejection of the on-campus ‘‘estab- 
lishment’’—would soon relax into the old routines. 

And now, after three years of coming in like a lion, I 
am going out like a lamb. 


If anything is to blame—or credit—for my calm, it is 
that after three years of trying to prepare for my future, I 
have decided to sit back and see what happens. I’ve 
learned to keep all my options open rather than try to 
anticipate what lies ahead for me. I’m sure I can take on 
any challenge the future may offer, making it much more 
difficult to decide where I'll begin. 

A wisdom that comes with age? No. Too preten- 
tious. 

| am beginning to realize that the serenity that comes 
with being a senior serves as ironic purpose. For as I relax 
into my final year—after settling into my new apartment, 
catching up on this summer’s news, and watching the 
stumbling freshmen who have replaced some of my 
favorite people here—I feel the subtle nudges of my peers 
and advisors telling me it’s time to move on. Suddenly, 
I’m running out of the time everyone promised would be 
the best—and quickest—four years of my life. 

It’s surprising when people ask me this early in the 
year, ‘*What do you think you’ II do next year?”’ 


ILENE G. REID *81 
Reid, an aspiring journalist, is a public policies and 
economics double major and is now the Chronicle's 
editorial page editor. 
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terminals may help McCartney reach his goals, 
in part by saving money and production time. 
“But most importantly,’ McCartney says, 
“the VDTs will help us improve our copy 
editing and writing. It will improve the stan- 
dards of the staff, encouraging them to give a 
more serious effort.”’ 

Staffed by approximately 150 student 
volunteers, the Chronicle is distributed free 
five days a week on campus and in the medical 
center, with a circulation of 12,000. Yearly 
subscription rates are $20 for third class mail, 
$75 for first class mail, and can be obtained 


from the Chronicle business office, Box 4696 
Duke Station, Durham, N.C. 27706. 


Alumni scholars 
go WILD 


Mark Grossnickle and Russ Tuck. 1980 
Alumni Endowed Undergraduate Scholars, 
spent 12 days with Project WILD this 
summer backpacking in western North 


Carolina’s Pisgah National Forest. 

The two freshmen, along with 
approximately 70 other Duke students. hiked 
over mountain trails, carrying 50 pounds of 
camping equipment, food supplies and 
sleeping bags on their backs. Participants in 
the sixth annual excursion were divided into 
groups of 10 or 11, including two 
instructors. 

Project WILD, officially Wilderness 
Initiatives for Learning at Duke, is patterned 
after Outward Bound, but considered less 
rigorous. Duke’s program is mostly student- 


designed and -operated. and supported by 
the $165 tuition each participant pays. 

Contributions to the Loyalty Fund helped 
sponsor the trip for Grossnickle and Tuck 
and helped establish the endowment which 
funds a $3,000 stipend for each scholar. 
Three high school seniors were selected this 
first year, based on merit and with 
preference for children of alumni. 

‘I knew nothing about Project WILD or 
what it encompassed until I was offered the 
chance to go as part of my scholarship.” 
says Grossnickle, a Greenville. N.C., native 





Seo0 "ove Ed Muskie and his wife Jane, who came to enroll their son Ned at Duke, join other parents of freshman at the Sanfords’ reception . 
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who plans a medical career. **It was an 
unbelievable experience. I wouldn’t trade it 
for anything.”” 

Tuck, who came from Kirkwood, Mo., 
to study science, plans to take part in future 
WILD treks. *‘I may take the house course 
to become an instructor.’’ he says. ‘‘or go 
back next summer with the bike crew.”* 

WILD initiated a bicycling and hiking 
program this summer where students spent 
six days cycling from Durham to Table 
Rock, N.C., near the Blue Ridge Parkway. 
Then they traveled by van to the WILD base 
camp in Pisgah and spent two days there 
hiking and climbing. 

Elizabeth Cooke, the third alumni 
scholar, chose not to go on the WILD trip. 
“I’m not the camping type,’’ explains the 
Siler City, N.C., freshman who plans-a 
career in management. ‘‘Anyway. I spent 





Clarification 


An East and West article in the 
July-August Register cited the statistic that 
this year’s entering engineering class was 7 
percent smaller than last year’s. While this 
figure is correct, Engineering Dean 
Aleksandar Vesic points out that because of 
a very large entering class in 1979, the 
engineering school admitted a smaller class 
in 1980 in order to maintain optimum 
overall enrollment. This year’s engineering 
freshmen were selected from an applicant 


Register regrets the confusion. 
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pool 15 percent larger than last year’s. The 
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> summer working at the corner 
re and vacationing with my family at 
ch. But there are other programs 

red with the scholarship that I'll be 

ing part in later on.”’ 

_ For both Grossnickle and Tuck, it was a 
chance to make new friends. *‘Our crew 
came closely-knit,’’ says Grossnickle. 
The experiences we shared drew us 
together as a team.” 

_**For me.” says Tuck, “‘it was a good 
"way to get to know new people. As a crew, 
you learn to make decisions among your- 
selves. I learned about cooking. something 
about survival. but mainly. something about 
myself." 


William Bevan A.M. 743, Ph.D. ’48, Duke 
provost and William Preston Few psychology 
professor, has been chosen president of the 
American Psychological Association for 1981. 
Bevan has been active in the 50,000-member 
APA since 1960, when he served on the 
committee on teaching psychology in colleges. 
He was named to its board of trustees in 1975 
and has served as chairman of the board since 
1978. Bevan, who did his undergraduate work 
at Franklin and Marshall College, taught at 

_ Emory University from 1949 to 1959. He was 
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/ Frugality rewarded 


How to save $550,000 over a seven-year 
period? Duke did by setting up a program that 
_ reduced the cost of maintaining its 315- 
vehicle fleet. The program involved reducing 
worker-hours and mileage costs by using a 
gasoline-dispensing vehicle to refuel campus 
__ vehicles where they were parked at night and 
contracting an outside repair and mainte- 
nance firm’s ‘‘shop on wheels’’ to service 
vehicles where they had broken down. And for 
its efforts, Duke was one of 34 winners in the 
annual Cost Reduction Incentive Awards 
Program sponsored by the National Associa- 
tion of College and University Business Offic- 
ers and the U.S, Steel Foundation. 
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chairman of the psychology department at 
Kansas State University from 1959 to 1962, 
and served as dean of the school of arts and 
sciences from 1962 to 1963. Bevan also taught 
at the Johns Hopkins University and served as 
vice president and provost from 1966 to 1970. 
At Duke, he was named Few professor in 1974 
and appointed provost in 1979. 

@ William L. Green Jr., director of University 
Relations, has taken a one-year leave of ab- 
sence to serve as ombudsman for the Washing- 
ton Post, effective Sept. 1. The ombudsman, a 
position created by the Post in 1970, is re- 
sponsible for critiquing the paper and making 
suggestions to the editor, responding to read- 
ers’ comments and grievances, and writing a 
column. A former editor of the Shelby Daily 
Star, Green came to Duke in 1970 to oversee 
media relations, the news service, medical 


center public relations, community relations, 


and radio and television services. Previously, 
Green was an information officer in Dacca, 
Bangladesh, for the United States Information 
Agency and was a press attache to the Amer- 
ican embassy in South Africa for three years. 
He later worked in Washington for a year as 
special assistant in the office of USIA director 
Edward R. Murrow. Pauline Myers, assistant 
director of Alumni Affairs, is acting university 
relations director during Green’s absence. 

@ W. Clay Hamner of Duke’s business admi- 
nistration faculty and director of the business 
school’s entrepreneural studies center, has 
been named special assistant to President Terry 
Sanford. Hamner will be involved in non- 
traditional investment opportunities, those 
other than stocks and bonds, and with gift 
prospects. He will work with the Duke trustees’ 
investment committee, the university treasurer, 
the university counsel and the patent adminis- 
trator in formulating and executing special 
investments. Hamner received his bachelor’s 
and master’s degrees from the University of 
Georgia and his doctoral degree from Indiana 
University. He taught at the University of 
Maryland, Indiana, Michigan State, North- 
western and Boston universities before coming 
to Duke in 1977. 

@ Duncan Yaggy, former Massachusetts 
assistant commissioner for health regulation, is 
the medical center’s director of special prog- 


rams, anewly-created position. He has also 
joined the faculty of Duke’s public policies 
institute as professor of the practice of public 
management. Yaggy, who has worked in the 
education field for 10 years, has also held 
positions involving planning and evaluating 
state services for Massachusetts. He graduated 
from Yale and received his master’s and 
doctoral degrees in American history from 
Brandeis University. 

@ Michael William Taylor, former member of 
the North Carolina Attorney General’s staff and 
lawyer for John Umstead Hospital in Butner, 
N.C., succeeds Patricia H. Wagner as assistant 
university counsel at the medical center. He 
will be responsible for decisions involving risk 
management, professional liability, insurance 
coverage, hospital policies and teaching hospi- 
tal concerns. Taylor received his bachelor’s 
and law degrees from the University of North 


Carolina at Chapel Hill and both his master’s 
and doctoral degrees in classical archeology 
from Harvard. 5 

® Charles B. Hammond ’60, M.D.’61, was 
named chairman of the medical center’ s obstet- 
rics and gynecology department, effective 
Sept. 1. Hammond succeeds Dr. Roy T. 
Parker, F. Bayard Carter obstetrics and gyne- 
cology professor, who will continue practicing 
and teaching at the medical center after serving 
as chairman for the past 16 years. Hammond 
attended The Citadel before coming to Duke. 
He took internship and residency training here 
and was a fellow in the Research Training 
Program. He spent two years as clinical associ- 
ate at the National Cancer Center and in the 
endocrine division of the National Institute of 
Child Health and Human Development. Ham- 
mond, who joined the Duke faculty in 1968, is 
a director of the American Board of Obstetrics. 








Duke Alumn 


A plan for the ’80s 


Recommendations for a down-sized Duke 
presented to board of trustees 


1978, Duke President Terry Sanford gave the 
board of trustees copies of a 99-page document 
clad in brown paper. 

Its innocuous title, *‘Planning for the ’80s,"’ gave 
some indication of the document's contents. 
Otherwise, a quick glance showed nothing unusual 
about it. Just one more among many reports to the 
trustees. 

This one would be different. 

‘Planning for the *80s*’ was an outline for a 
down-sized Duke University, reorganized, more 
efficient, financially stronger. Duke would have to 
begin drawing back, concentrating on those things it 
does best. 

The catch word quickly became ‘‘retrenchment.”’ 

The same inflationary squeeze that Americans feel 
at the gas pump and supermarket was working against 
Duke. And there was no sign inflation would ease 
much during the 1980s—perhaps not even through the 
rest of the century. 

Social Security tax increases and higher costs in 
complying with government regulations worsened the 
university's fiscal pinch. Adding to these was another, 
no less critical worry. The nation’s college-age 
population was decreasing in size, with one projection 
putting it 30 percent smaller by 1995. Competition for 
top students would become more intense. 

Prepared by Chancellor Kenneth Pye, the report 
raised those and approximately 80 other issues 
regarding Duke’s future as a distinguished private 
university. It became the charter for a long-range 
planning committee, headed by Provost William 
Bevan, that was chosen to study whether six schools 
and departments—nursing, education, forestry, 
physical education, sociology and the marine 
lab—should be eliminated or reduced to hold down 
costs. 

The Bevan committee, composed of 13 faculty 
members, was the most visible of several committees 
at work during 1979 and part of 1980. By the end of 
the 1980 academic year, Duke has undergone a 
searching self-examination of its strengths and 
weaknesses. 

‘At no time in the history of the university,”’ 
Sanford says, “‘have we had so many thoughtful 
people involved in considering the directions the 
university should take.’’ 

Using the Bevan committee’s findings, contained 
in a detailed report, Pye developed his recommenda- 
tions on retrenchment and presented them to the 
trustees at their Sept. 26 meeting. These 
recommendations were made public during the week 
of Sept. 15. 


S hortly after 10 a.m. on a December morning in 


Education 


Pye’s first recommendation outlined a new 
graduate program to replace Duke’s present education 
department, which under the plan would be phased out 
over a four-year period. 

This program in school management would 
provide graduate level instruction aimed at training 
ote nistretors to deal with many controversial areas 
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involving public schools today, such as legal restraints 
on decision making; public policy and finance; the 
impact of media, trade unionism and consumerism; 
and specific problems such as integration, busing and 
truth-in-testing. 

Pye explains that some reasons for discontinuing the 
education department were the sharp drop in 
undergraduate enrollment to one-third its size a decade 
ago—due in large part to external conditions such as a 
shrinking job market—and a decrease in faculty size. 

The proposed replacement package would enable 
Duke to continue to do well what it now does best, he 
says. “‘In my judgment, Duke University can draw 
from its past success and can enrich the opportunity 
for advanced study in school management practices.”’ 
The department currently has 250 students enrolled in 
three master’s and two doctoral degree programs. 

Pye adds that the American Association of School 
Administrators recently called on universities to 
develop programs of school management having the 
characteristics of professional schools, rather than a 
single discipline or department. 

The new graduate program in school manage- 
ment, to be a unit of the Graduate School, would be 
able to take advantage of existing programs in such 
areas as economics, policy sciences, law, sociology, 
mechanical engineering, psychology, business 
administration, history and political science. 

The plan would also retain the public service 
component of the reading program headed by Anne 
Adams, the ability to provide teacher certification for 
students not majoring in education, and a series of 
special summer programs for educators, all current 
programs of the education department. 

‘“‘The program can be expected to attract 
applicants primarily from among persons who are 
already active in the field of education and have 
decided to specialize in school management as 
principals, assistant superintendents or super- 
intendents,’’ Pye says. 


Most of the students would be able to stay at their 


jobs, except for an occasional leave of absence or 
attendance at summer sessions, while they complete 
degree requirements. 

Pye says phasing out the education department 


would in the Jong run result in the elimination of six 


to eight faculty positions. But, he adds, tenure would 
be respected and present faculty members would be 
transferred to other departments. He recommends that 
no new undergraduate students in education be 
accepted after this year. 


Nursing 


New nursing education programs were outlined in 
Pye’s report that would replace the present graduate 
and undergraduate programs in the Duke nursing 
school, also over a four-year, phasing-out period. 

The new program would include a broad range of 
offerings that would encourage associate degree and 
diploma school nursing graduates to work toward 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees while at the same time 
providing them with work opportunities. 

“‘Instead of continuing to admit high school 


graduates to a bachelor’s degree program in nursing, 
Duke will offer registered nurses, who have received 
their initial preparation in senior colleges and 
universities, community colleges, and hospital schools 
of nursing, the opportunity for further education and 
professional development,’ Sanford explains. 

The plan would provide programs to help 
practicing registered nurses further their careers and 
inactive nurses to return to their professions. 

‘*Special efforts are being made to maintain the 
high quality of the faculty and the instructional 
programs,’’ Sanford says. 

Pye says shrinking pools of freshman nursing 
applicants and increasing costs are reasons Bevan’s 
committee recommended discontinuing existing 
nursing school programs. An expected decline in the 
total number of high school graduates in the years 
immediately ahead, coupled with increasing career 
opportunities for women that provide more attractive 
salaries and working conditions, are severely limiting 
factors on the freshman nursing applicant pool. he — 
says. 

‘*Today, women comprise between 27 to 30 
percent of the enrollment in all of the post-bac- 
calaureate professional schools at Duke. . .and the 
number is increasing,’’ he says. 

Compounding Duke’s problem, Pye says, is that 
Duke nursing students tend to come from the 
Northeast where the sharpest drop in high school 
graduates is expected. Half of the freshman class is 
from that area, while only five are from North 
Carolina. 

He also says the disparity in tuition between 
private and state-supported nursing schools is a reason 
for Duke’s enrollment difficulties. For example, in the 
eight state-supported bachelor nursing degree programs 
in North Carolina the resident tuition is $364 and the 
non-resident tuition is $2,074. Duke’s tuition, 
however, for third-and fourth-year students is 
$4,990—higher even than the $4,740 for other Duke 
undergraduates. This is attributed to the expense of the 
high faculty-student ratio needed to provide 
supervision of beginning nurses’ clinical learning 
experiences. 

Many nursing graduates of associate degree and 
diploma programs in North Carolina and neighboring 
states “‘have a very limited opportunity to achieve the 
baccalaureate degree,’’ he says. These registered 
nursing students would be able to help finance their 
education by participating in a work-study program 
designed especially for them. 

““We propose to utilize this source of students to 
increase the numbers of RNs with degrees and 
facilitate their upward mobility in the expectation that 
we can significantly increase the number of nurses 
remaining in work force by broadening their 
professional opportunities and improving their status,”’ 
he explains. 

A Master of Health Science (nursing) program for 
both licensed RNs and baccalaureate nursing graduates 
also is planned. Within the medical center, a special 
“‘reentry’’ program would be instituted to attract RNs 
who have been inactive professionally for five or more 
years, he adds. 





Marine lab 


Duke’s marine laboratory in Beaufort, N.C., was 
commended by Bevan’s long-range planning 
committee as ranking among ‘‘the half-dozen best 
American marine laboratories.’’ Pye recommends that 
the laboratory’s program be expanded to include a fall 

_ semester in marine sciences for students, in addition to 

the existing spring and summer sessions. Adminis- 

_ trative measures will be taken to make the marine 

facility self-sustaining. 


_ Forestry and 
- environmental studies 


Pye also recommends that efforts to improve 

. _ funding and enrollment in the forestry school should 
be continued, so that by the 1984-85 academic year 
the school will require no more than the average 
university subsidy for other professional schools. The 
forestry school had undergone a review in 1975, when 
-the trustees approved the school’s continuation for five 
more years. Pye says “‘enrollment shortfalls and 
budget deficits’’ have continued since then, but 
‘substantial progress has been made, particularly 
during the four-year period in which the present dean 
[Benjamin Jayne] has been in office.”’ 

‘‘The school’s single most impressive record of 
improvement is the increase in extramural funding for 
teaching and research,’’ he adds. ‘“These funds have 
grown from about $150,000 in 1976 to about 

~ $650,000 in 1980.”’ 

If the forestry school continues to require a 
greater subsidy than the other professional schools in 
1984, however, Pye recommends that the school then 
be reevaluated. 


Physical education 


Pye says physical education “‘is a service that 
should be made available to students as an extra- 
curricular activity, supported by the Te as an 
important source of personal enrichment,’’ and he 
recommends that the physical education department no 

___ longer be considered an academic discipline. 

Pye has asked the trustees to approve placing the 
-department under the jurisdiction of student affairs. 
Physical education ‘‘theory’’ courses would be offered 
in other departments and may qualify for academic 
credit. Non-theory courses would no longer carry 
academic credit. 
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Sociology 


Pye describes the sociology department as *‘a 
relatively vigorous academic enterprise in a discipline 
that has become both increasingly rigorous and 
increasingly relevant to issues commanding attention in 
the broader world of affairs.’’ He recommends that the 
department be continued in its present form, with 
increased emphasis on undergraduate studies. 

e e e 
: The report Pye presented to the ‘trustees includes 
evaluations of and recommendations on nearly every 


. the 1978 report,’’ Sanford 5 - 






Re,,. I stated in my earlier memorandum, it is in my 
judgment a truism that an excellent private universi- 
ty must be composed of educational components 
better than or different from those in public univer- 
sities if in the long run it willbe able to charge _ 

_ higher tuition and achieve a high level of support 
__ from corporations, foundations and private donors. 
My analysis i in that memorandum concluded that 
future developments will preclude the continuation 
_ of our present standards—to say nothing of their 
_elevation—unless we are prepared to reduce the 
range of our commitment in order to concentrate — 
__ ourresources on what we can do best. It is for this _ 
_ reason that I shall recommend a limitation of the 
scope of the university. A limitation of our scope, 
_however, will achieve no justifiable end ince i 
_revenues freed by such a process are utilized 

__wisely, and to use them wisely requires nea 

ee acceptance of certain basic priorities | for the alloca- 

tion ofresources.... 
nmy judgment, the primary purposes of z a 








nate knowledge. A university does so through its 
___ functions of teaching, research and publication. It _ 
____ follows necessarily that the components of a great 
_ university are a distinguished faculty , able students. 
and the logistical support services required for 


first-rate teaching and research, Particularly librar- / : 


"ies, laboratories and data processing facilities... 


_ These priorities should not obscure oer 


aspect of university life, based on the comments from 
a number of other task force study groups organized ° 
during 1979. Pye’s other recommendations include: 

@ Creation of an institute for the performing arts, 
which would sponsor distinguished performers as 
fellows or performers-in-residence who would possibly 
serve as instructors; 

@ Full tuition scholarships for outstanding 
students regardless of need and a new four-year, 
$1,500 tuition-remission program designed to attract 
outstanding students from North Carolina; 

@ Appointment of a new vice president of 
institutional advancement with responsibility over 
alumni affairs, development and university relations; 

@ More flexibility in investing university 
endowment funds to improve the returns on 
investments. 

And even as the task forces deliberated, Duke’s 
academic and administrative organizations were being 
streamlined. For example, the academic administration 
was restructured, now including a vice provost for 
academic policy and planning; the student affairs 
office was reorganized and its dean promoted to vice 
president; the personnel system was reorganized into 
job families, permitting greater flexibility in 
responding to market conditions; and, a 
university-wide board plan for on-campus students was 
put into effect. 

‘‘We have a right to take pride in these 
accomplishments, but none affects the basic thesis of 
Our underlying 
problems remain the same.’ 

Sanford says inflation strikes especially hard at 
private colleges and universities. State institutions can 


- prosper during inflation because tax dollars flow into 


state coffers in ever-increasing amounts and thus are 


_passed on to those schools. In North Carolina alone, 


Sanford says, statistics cited by the Chronicle of 
Higher Education in 1979 showed that state 
appropriations for higher education had grown 9 


__ great research university are to create and dissemi- 


concentrate available resources on essentials. 5g 


needs: the improvement of student services, the 


extension of alumni activities, the increase of staff 
salaries in order to meet inflation and competition, 
and lequitable rewards for the competent staff 
serving the university. The bottom line, however, is 
that the future of the university will depend upon the 


_ quality of its graduates. 


__ These objectives can be accomplished only 
with significantly increased revenues. It is un- 


‘reasonable to expect that annual rates of tuition 


increase will be less than the rate of inflation and, 
indeed, if our other sources of support do not keep 
pace with inflation, higher rates of increase may be 


# 


_ required. Gifti income, particujarly annual giving, 
must grow ata much more rapid rate than in the 


past. But most importantly, the university must 
si ignifi cantly enlarge its endowment so that the 
greater income it engenders will defray amuch 


_ more si ignificant portion of the operating expenses _ 
ofthe institution. Otherwise, our aspiration to 
elevate our levels of potions will remain a . 
ie hope re ex 


Revcrennent is not an event: itis an ongoing - 
process... Any institution as large and complex as 
_ Duke can operate efficiently only if it commits itself 
_ tocontinuing efforts at self-improvement. One of 


a the most encouraging aspects of our efforts thus far 
__ isthe willingness of students, faculty, employees 


and staff to accept the reality that institutional as 


well as human wants are never satisfied and to 


reorder their affairs to eliminate incidentals and 





percent faster than inflation during 1977-78, and a 
total of 72 percent during the decade, after allowing 
for inflation. 

‘*The gap between tuition at private and public 
schools increases at the time that many parents are 
facing serious problems maintaining their standards of 
living and educating their children,’’ he says. 

A private university, he continues, must consist 
of schools and departments better than or different 
from those in public universities if it is to justify 
sharply higher tuition and gain financial support. 

Sanford characteristics retrenchment not as an 
isolated event, but as a continuing process. ‘‘Although 
we contemplate no additional terminations of depart- 
ments or schools, the process must continue and be 
applied to every phase of the university’s activities.”’ 

Sanford says Duke’s main priority in the years to 
come will be establishing pay levels and fringe 
benefits for faculty and key administrators that rank 
with the best universities in the country. 

Second should be library, laboratory and data 
processing facility maintenance, and third should be a 
‘“‘program of student financial aid that permits superior 
students to study with us,’’ Sanford says. 

He adds that Duke’s objectives can be met only 
by simultaneously increasing revenues and cutting 
costs through retrenchment. “‘Marked cost savings will 
be accomplished if the board of trustees accepts our 
recommendations,’’ he explains. 

Now that much of the planning is completed, 
Sanford adds, the quest for efficiency must not be 
allowed to impair Duke’s academic atmosphere, “‘for a 


~university is not a factory. Duke remains on the move, 


constantly extending its intellectual horizons: We 
simply intend to see to it that our money is spent in 
the most productive and effective manner possible. 

“Efficiency is not an end in itself,’’ he says. “‘It 
is valuable only because it permits. scarce resources to 
be concentrated on the matters that are most 
important.”’ 
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The presidential campaign, that obsession that overwhelms the nation’s attention once every four 
years, is finally coming to a close. For more than a year now, the media has kept us entertained 
with tidbits about the candidates and the non-candidates, the polls and the pollsters, the delegates 
and the conventions. The first of our four on-campus campaign watchers is President Terry 
Sanford, former North Carolina governor, 1976 presidential candidate and active lifelong 
Democrat. In this excerpt from an article in the August Atlantic magazine, Sanford analyzes the 
present nominating process and suggests ways to improve it. Next is an excerpt of James David 
Barber’s latest book, ‘‘The Pulse of Politics: Electing Presidents in the Media Age.’’ Barber, a 
James B. Duke political science professor and author of ‘‘The Presidential Character: Predicting 
Performance in the White House,’’ describes a repeating pattern in and journalism’s influence on 
American politics. Last is an excerpt from the forthcoming book ‘‘Media Power Politics,’’ by 
David Paletz, a Duke political scientist, and Robert Entman ’71, a public policies assistant 
professor. In this section of their book, Entman and Paletz discuss why some of the weaknesses of 
the Carter presidency stem from his relationship with the media. 


Improving the nominating process 


Reprinted with permission from the article ‘Picking the 
President: Time to Change the Rules,’’ by Terry San- 
ford. Copyright 1980 by The Atlantic Monthly Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


Imost everyone will agree that we must improve 
the presidential nominating process. That is not 


all. We must reaffirm the essential nature of 
American political parties and work for the 
improvement of the two-party system. Like horse and 
carriage, love and marriage, we can’t have one 
without the other. What I suggest here will improve 
the two-party system, will strengthen each party, and 
should increase the confidence people have that 
political parties will perform their essential functions 
in self-government. 

I propose that the parties resolutely take 
charge of improving the presidential nominating 
process, rather than leave it to congressional action. 
The Republican party and the Democratic party, 
instead of bemoaning the possibility that ‘‘the party 
is over,’’ can grasp the chance to save themselves 
and the American presidency. 

Those who fear political ‘“‘bosses,’’ and there- 
fore would weaken political parties, might be 
reminded that parties are open and leadership 
positions are available for those who seek them. 
Those who would be cynical might also ponder the 
historical fact that political leaders and bosses 
were not all that bad in helping pick American 
presidents... 

The national nominating convention itself is 
fundamental, a ‘‘last clear chance’’ for considered 
action, and should be preserved. But we should 
design it, if we can, to be a deliberative body.... 

We did not want the bosses to pick delegates 
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but at no time did bosses designate as many 
delegates as presently are slated by the presidential 
candidates. We wanted more segments of society 
to be inside the convention halls, and to achieve 
this we invented slating instead of individual 
selection. The system is fooling us if it requires 

a slate of sample representatives of specified seg- 
ments of society to attend a convention on the 
pretense that the segments are therefore properly 
represented. Is a woman mayor any less 
representative of the male population of Chicago or 
San Francisco because of her sex? The real test is 
not what the mayor is, but whether everyone, male 
and female, regardless of color or national origin, 
or whatever, had the chance to vote without ob- 
struction when she was elected. She represents, 
finally, every citizen. Does a young and struggling 
black lawyer elected to the state legislature not 
represent all constituents, including those in 
different income groups? Is the Congress of the 
United States less than democratic and representa- 
tive because ‘‘racial, sexual, age and income 
groups’’ are not ‘‘in proportion to their share’’ of 
the constituency? There are not more women in 
Congress, it seems to me, because more women are 
not running for Congress; and when women get 
ready to move in, they will... 

The vote of the constituency, be it in voting 
booth or in caucus, is typically not very clear-cut. 
There will be in the early stages of the presidential 
campaign a number of candidates, and a clear 
majority vote for any single candidate is unlikely. 
We have no way of indicating a second choice; 


obviously the person with the second largest vote © 
is not necessarily the constituency’s second choice. 
The person in fourth place could be almost every- 
body’s second choice. It is also true that the average 
voter does not see much finality about the primary 
or caucus election, and could be voting with less 
serious determination than he or she would in the 
general election. 

Of greater danger in giving binding instructions 
too early is that if the delegates and the constituents 
were provided the opportunity to learn more about 
the qualifications and characteristics of the 
candidate, they might all change their minds. 

Ideally, we should want a delegate honorable 
and uninstructed, but aware of and responsive to 
the feelings of the constituency, and finally 
accountable to the constituency. Accountability 
doesn’t apply, some would argue, since a delegate 
is a one-shot representative who cannot be voted 
out because of a miscalculation of the 
constituency’s desires. I disagree.... 

I recommend three specific changes in the 
nominating process. 

Change One: Send thinking delegates to the 
national conventions. This means we must elect 
delegates who are uninstructed. It would be ideal 
to elect them from the smallest possible districts, 
specifically one delegate per district. . 

The party rules can be changed simply to 
require that the delegates be elected individually, 
on the basis of the confidence the voters have in 
them, just as we elect school board members, 
state representatives and other public officials. 
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“Then we would have going to the convention a real 


live person, instead of the equivalent of a blip on a 
computer tape, slated by a candidate’s staff, pro- 
grammed to vote just so and nothing else. 

The candidate-for-delegate can make whatever 
pledges she or he considers appropriate. ‘‘I am in- 
clined to be for Reagan, but could be for Baker, and 
could support Bush as we learn more about him. I 
might even go for Ford.’’ How is that for inde- 
cision? But is not that how most of us think? 
Certainly in the early stages of the sweepstakes.... 

Such thinking delegates could be chosen by an 
election or by caucus; that would not make much 
difference. I prefer election. There is less chance of 
manipulation. Rules now permit a limited number 
of party leaders and officials to be elected at large; 
this need not be altered... 

Selecting thinking delegates does not deny the 
presidential candidate the opportunity to gather in 
favorable delegates in advance of the convention. 
And surely no presidential candidate should be 
fearful of having the support of thinking delegates.... 

Change Two: Achieve a contemplative con- 
vention by electing the delegates in time for them 
to meet with the candidates, and in time for the 
candidates to electioneer with the delegates. 

While it is good to suppose that delegates 


chosen the new way can be more deliberative in 


convention, the emotion, excitement and immediacy 
make careful examination and contemplation 
difficult. The delegates, most of them, will have 
established their preferences before leaving home; 
although there can be additional learning and 
understanding in talking with other delegates and 

in the whirlwind visits by candidates, there is a 
better way to obtain a contemplative convention. 
The time frame for election of delegates can be set 


-so that all delegates are chosen by a date some two 








months in advance of the national convention. Then 
the candidates, instead of dashing around to last- 
hour primaries, can be talking to the delegates who 
have been elected to examine them. More 
important, the delegates can with greater objectivity 
do what they were elected to do: find out all 

there is to know about all candidates... 

. With elected representative delegates sitting 
out there two months in advance, we would have 
an institutionalized system for deeper analysis, 








‘Ideally, we should want a 
delegate honorable and 
uninstructed, but aware of 
and responsive to the feelings 
of the constituency, and 
finally accountable to the 
constituency.’ 





more thorough examination and ample contempla- 
tion. The press could report more of factual per-- 
formance, less of the gamesmanship of the 
candidates. 

The delegates would take on quite a task on 
behalf of their constituents. They would be bom- 
barded by callers and campaign material; but so are 
road commissioners and school board members 
bombarded by constituents—it is a healthy part of 
democratic communication. They would be 
drawing out information that in the past has not 
been called up. Each could be making a deliberate 


John Coan’75, North Carolina delegate to the Demo- 
cratic National Convention, took these pictures during 
the four days of ‘‘cheering, chanting and confusion”? at 
Madison Square Garden in July. He writes: ‘‘Being on 
the floor was unlike anything I’ve ever experienced. 
From the time you entered until the time you left, all that 
mattered was the world of presidential politics. It was 
crowded—estimates gave each person in the arena I'/2 
square feet of space... I was fortunate to meet Jody 
Powell, Hamilton Jordan and the president’s son Chip. 
But politicians were not the only celebrities. During one 
afternoon session while I was straining to hear the 
speaker on the podium, my neighbor exclaimed, ‘Look, 
there’s Harry Reasoner!’ Everyone nearby stopped 
listening and turned to get pictures of him. The same 
thing happened to other television luminaries, includ- 
ing Duke’s Judy Woodruff, covering the convention for 
NBC.”’ 





and thoughtful decision.... 

Change Three: Maintain state primaries, but 
schedule them within time limits established by the 
parties. Separate the primary election from the 
delegate selection process. 

Delegates would be elected on their represen- 
tative merits, not slated on the basis of a primary 
vote. The primary would be used to its best 
advantage—displaying the talents and campaigning 
capacities of the person to be selected as the 
party’s presidential candidate—without the dis- 
advantage of locking in delegate votes on the basis 
of often inconclusive votes revealing inexact 
directions regarding voter interests... 

Making all presidential primaries preferential 
will be something of a jolt for those who think 
this is a reliable voice of democracy. 

I favor setting six primary days—designated 
Tuesdays in March and April. Either party could 
take this step and the other would follow. Then the 
individual state could pick a date, if it wanted a 
primary. There is no necessity for having the 
primaries evenly divided among the designated 
dates, and it is preferable to have them scattered 
across the nation on each primary day. Those who 
fear that a candidate will not get what he “‘right- 
fully earned’’ might contemplate that the nation 
today stands in constant peril of getting what it 
does not deserve. It is apparent that we should 
not leave things as they are; who among us cannot 
find serious inequities and dangers in the existing 
maze of primaries? 

These are substantial changes, and it will 
require determined party leadership to achieve 
them, but they could provide new public assurances 
that we are carefully choosing the leader of our 
democratic society in the best republican tradition 
of our representative democracy. 


North Carolina’s Gov. Jim Hunt 
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Defining the pattern 


Reprinted with permission from ‘‘The Pulse of Politics: 
Electing Presidents in the Media Age,’’ by James David 
Barber, published by W.W. Norton & Co., Inc. Copyr- 
ight 1980 by James David Barber. 
very four years a gong goes off and a new 
FF resin campaign surges into the national 
consciousness: new candidates, new issues, a new 


season of surprises. But underlying the syncopations of 


change there is a steady, recurrent rhythm from 
election to election, a pulse of politics, that brings up 
the same basic themes in order, over and over again. 
If the rhythm holds for the future, the dominant theme 
of the next election is already being formed in this 
one, and will in turn set the theme for the one after 
that. Understanding how this cycle works is the key to 
bucking it, to breaking out of a pattern of drift and 
reaction in that most critical of all political choices, 
the choice of president. 
From the turn of the century to the present 

day, three themes have dominated successive 
campaign years: politics as conflict, politics as 
conscience, and politics as conciliation. That 
sequence runs its course over a 12-year period and 
then starts over again. 

The stress on conflict is the clearest case: the 
campaign is a battle for power. Like a real war, 
the political war is a rousing call to arms. 
Candidates mobilize their forces for showdowns 
and shoot-outs, blasting each other with rhetorical 
volleys. It is a risky adventure; its driving force is 
surprise, as the fortunes of combat deliver setbacks 
and breakthroughs contrary to the going expecta- 
tion, and the contenders struggle to recover and 
exploit the sudden changes. It is the myth of the 
fighting candidate. It is John Wayne galloping over 
the horizon at the head of the cavalry troop, just 
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as the Indians are about to descend on the 
settlement. It is Harry S Truman battling through 
to victory against overwhelming odds. 

Over the next four years, reaction sets in. 
Uplift is called for. Political conflict seems more 
and more like mere ‘‘politics,’’ in the low sense of 
stab and grab, a clash of merely selfish interests. 
Attention focuses on the dangers of blind ambition, 
corruption, even tyranny, the degeneration of 
politics into a gut-level contest for preference and 
place, culminating in rule by the most aggressive 
of the feral few, the politics of the jungle. It is 








‘Smart candidates...learn to use 
journalism, as journalism uses 
them. They and the journalists 
grapple in a reciprocal relation- 
ship of mutual exploitation, a 
political symbiosis.’ 





time to remember that America is God’s country, 
founded for a high purpose. The call goes out for a 
revival of social conscience, the restoration of the 
constitutional convenant, the cleansing of the 
temple of democracy. Matters of principle 
dominate; missionary zeal emerges. In our relatively 


UPI photos 


unideological politics, relatively simple moral 
verities are invoked and applied to the search for a 
president who, in his very person, embodies strong 
character and visceral American values. We think 
of Jimmy Stewart in ‘‘Mr. Smith Goes to 
Washington,’’ a victory of innocence over cynicism. 
We think of the Jimmy Carter of 1976, an unsullied 
outsider who meant to restore a measure of decency 
to the White House. 

But despite all the president’s virtue, the 
troubles do not go away. The sermons grow tire- 
some, righteousness turns into self-righteousness, 
and fiery philosophers threaten to burn down the 
national barn. Moral uplift strains the fabric of our 
sense of ourselves as one people, not polarized 
as the Good Guys vs. the Bad Guys. We worry 
about the drift from disagreement to disruption, 
from civil conflict to civil war, threatening the union 
so laboriously patched together over all those years 
of mutual adjustment and forbearance. The public 
yearns for solace, for domestic tranquillity, for the 
politics of conciliation. The watchword is “‘Blessed 
are the peacemakers,’’ the byword is ‘‘the politics 
of joy’’—and tolerance, comfort, good will, patient 
forgiveness, even laughter, and especially 
confidence. It sets the price of union ready to 
touch base with our humanity, to get past our 
galling guilts and anxieties to some island of 
ease, some peaceable kingdom where the lamb 
can lie down with the lion. It is time to smile 
away the blues. We want a president we can like. 
We'll take the Wizard of Oz. We’ll settle for Warren 
G. Harding. 





This summer’s Republican National Convention in Detroit at first seemed nothing more than a coronation for Ronald 
Reagan, as shown by one happy New Jersey delegate. By mid-session, rumors of a possible Ford in the Republican’s 
future added some excitement as aides provided news of Ford-Reagan negotiations. Soon commentators were talking 
about a possible co-presidency, but the Republican dream ticket was not to be. The convention returned to business as 
usual with Reagan’s announcement of running mate George Bush. 










___ Give that four years to settle in and the time 
for a fight will come around again. We itch for 
adventure once more. It seems a long time since 
‘the last straight political fight, the last real test of 
_ courage, the last blood-and-guts fight between two 
young warriors, Kennedy and Nixon. In 1964 we 
saw a circus of morals, Goldwater with his 
conservative conscience vs. ‘‘Preacher Lyndon’’ 
_ Johnson, the civil-rights crusader. In 1968, every 
candidate of consequence came on as a peace- 
_ maker, particularly ‘“‘Bring-Us-Together’’ Nixon 
and Hubert Humphrey the happy harmonizer. By 
_the time the primaries opened in 1972, the nation 
was geared up for another political fight. The 
dominant theme of each election led into the 
dominant theme of the next one, in a dynamic 
historical pattern.... 
e e e 
Journalism’s role in presidential politics has been 
significant—sometimes perhaps even decisive—at 
least since the turn of the century. It is important 
to understand this history, because the journalists 
of today, like other professionals, inherit their 
mind-sets from their mentors. The old teach the 
young; the new journalists adapt old story forms 
to new conditions. What is new is not mass com- 
munication as one of thé major forces in politics, 
but rather its emergence to fill virtually the whole 
gap in the electoral process left by the default of 
other independent elites who used to help manage 
the choice. Their power is all the stronger because 
it looks, to the casual observer, like no power at all. 
Much as the old party bosses used to pass 
themselves off as mere ‘‘coordinators’’ and 
_ powerless arrangers, so some modern-day titans of 
journalism want themselves thought of as mere 


scorekeepers and messenger boys. Yet the signs of 
journalists’ key role as the major advancers and 
retarders of presidential ambitions are all around 
us. 

Smart candidates recognize. that power and 
hurry to adapt their strategies to it. They learn to 
use journalism, as journalism uses them. They and 
the journalists grapple in a reciprocal relationship 
of mutual exploitation, a political symbiosis. If the 
journalists are the new kingmakers, the candidates 
are the new storytellers, active plotters of dramas 


‘they hope will win for them. 


Nowadays when a man sets out to be president, 
his first plan is a media strategy. His first major 
expenditure is likely to go for hiring a top-flight, 
high-priced professional media manager. When he 
goes to New York, he may call on Mayor What’s- 
his-name, but not until he has wangled lunch with 
the big-time editors and publishers. Give him a 
choice between a spot on the ‘““Today Show’’ and a 
gathering at national party headquarters and he will 
hardly pause over the choice. . . . If he has his 
modern priorities straight, he is first and foremost a 
seeker after favorable notice from the journalists 
who can make or break his progress.... 

There [the journalist] stands, between 
people and president. Whether he knows it or not, 
the impressions he composes and conveys are now 
the blood of presidential politics. The journalistic 
tyros of old—the Hearsts and Luces and Murrows, 
whose impact on politics was often personal and 
direct—are gone. The collective, loose-jointed 
journalistic fraternity of today is all the more 
powerful because its influence is pervasive and in- 
direct and atmospheric, an element of the cultural 
air we breathe. 


All these trends come together to dramatize 
the quest for the presidency. The material is real. 
The form is dramatic. The drama of politics has 
been there since the first, and journalists have 
written it. What demands attention to the way they 
do that today is, first, the conjunction in our era 
of an enormous mass electorate who must be 
addressed through the mass media; second, the root 
and branch democratization of the process— 
traceable to mass political disillusionment—which 
has virtually removed other traditional middlemen 
from respect and authority; third, the opportunity a 
much longer campaign offers for dramatic develop- 
ment; and fourth, the emergence of the individual 
candidate—the potential president—as star of the 
story. To grasp what is happening in presidential 
politics today, one must move past the analysis of 
the details of issues, regional voting alignments, 
and systems of party organization, to an under- 
standing of how the presidential story has been 
shaped and shared in the experience of American 
political culture. 

The parties, as we inherited them, failed. Their 
giant ossified structures, like those of the dinosaurs, 
could no longer adapt to the pace of political change. 
Journalism could adapt. Attuned to change—owing 
its very existence to its ability to tune in to change— 
journalism took over where the parties left off. The 
vitality of a political system originally designed to 
roll with the punches of history found in journalism 
a flexible, sensitive organism ready and able to 
respond to the pulse of politics. That emergence 
renders relevant a largely neglected history: the 
interplay of presidential campaigners and the 
journalists who tell their running stories. 


The unmaking of the president 


Reprinted with permission from chapter four of the 
forthcoming Free Press publication, ‘Media Power 
Politics,’’ by David Paletz and Robert Entman. Copy- 
tight 1981 by The Free Press, a division of Macmillan 
Publishing Co., Inc. 


: appy is the newly-elected president. Happy are 
the reporters with him. Following his victory, 


the new president offers the media maximum 
“access and enjoys favorable coverage. During this 
honeymoon period, the objectives of press and — 
president coincide: they both want maximum publicity 
for the people and policies of the new administration. 
But the honeymoon passion withers, to be replaced by 
bickering and conflict. Press and president rediscover 
their incompatibilities. In the ensuing struggle an 
adroit, tough president, one willing to use all the 
- weapons at his command to exploit the manipulability 
of the press, can preserve and even enhance his 
_ power. But if the president is beset by social and 
- economic problems he gives no impression of solving; 
__ if his policies are problematic and encounter caustic 
opposition in Congress and from other elites; if he and 
his staff miscalculate the reactions of the Washington 
press corps; then the president is prey to the media and 
__ his power is undermined—his re-election chances 
jeopardized. Jimmy Carter’s first term of office vividly 
illustrates our argument. 

The honeymoon is the time for stories about the 
president, his family, closest associates, 
decision-making processes, and goals. The personality 
and family stories are almost invariably favorable, 

_ recounting, as they do, foibles, cute traits, the human 
_ interests of the new faces. The decision making and 
policy stories are equally favorable, reporting the 
(good) intentions of the new administration to come to 
grips with old problems. The rhetoric is the news 
story; there is no performance with which it can be 

















compared. Nor are other public figures yet prepared 
publicly to criticize the president. 

Because of a leaked memorandum from pollster 
Pat Caddell to the president-elect, we now know the 
Carter administration carefully planned to exploit the 
honeymoon, to maximize symbolically favorable, 
image-enhancing coverage of Carter’s actions. 








‘What it took Carter and his 
aides, even Rafshoon, too long 
to appreciate was that they were 
dealing with a Washington 
press corps stung into suspicion 
by the official deceptions of 
Vietnam and Watergate.’ 








Example: the new president’s celebrated—but not 
impromptu—walk down Pennsylvania Avenue 
immediately following his inauguration. The 
picturesque symbolism of the open-air walk of a brand 
new, vigorous, precedent-breaking president and his 
family from the Capitol past the buildings of the 
executive branch to the White House was a natural for 


visually-oriented television and news magazine 
reporters. 

Also a natural was the president’s decision, taken 
with daughtr Amy, to build a tree house. The edifice 
constructed, the White House press corps, 
photographers and camerapeople trooped over to 
interview Amy and the president’s 20-month-old 
grandson Jason, who were squatting in the house 
above them. Complained Ed Bradley of CBS News, 
‘‘this is the sort of thing that eats up our time. Photo 
opportunities, briefings, releases. more photo op- 
portunities. Most of it doesn’t mean a damn thing. But 
the White House grinds it out and we eat it up. The 
network wants everything we can give them on the 
president.”’ 

These two examples are typical of the new 
president’s many public relations coups. Other 
innovations included his town meetings, which 
provided media appeal by using nostalgic (even 
atavistic) small-town settings for sessions of ersatz 
democracy; his ‘‘talk to the president’” sessions with 
Walter Cronkite and others: and the less-noted tactic of 
delivering brief statements rather than long televised 
addresses. According to James Fallows, then one of 
Carter’s speechwriters, all ‘‘most people hear is about 
a minute or two on the news anyway. . .the same 
amount of coverage you get if you go out there and 
talk for one or two minutes.’ Besides, brief 
statements are not susceptible to instant analysis. 

Carter and his staff were aware of the benefits of 
secrecy, the controlled release of information, the 
necessity to reduce leaks and intimidate leakers, and 
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the advantage of communicating their messages to the 
public without the mediation of the White House press 
corps. The president demonstrated a crafty 
understanding of our basic contention: if a political 
actor maximizes the match of his interests with those 
of the media, he will enjoy maximally favorable news 
coverage. 

Inevitably, the honeymoon ended. Social and 
economic problems are difficult to resolve. In trying to 
resolve them, a president's proposals are often 
frustrated as he conflicts with members of his own and 
the opposition party, powerful figures in Congress, the 
leaders of business, labor and other *‘legitimate™’ 
interest groups. Because reporters thrive on two-sided 
conflicts, fanning them when they fade, they publicize 
the sources of elite opposition and then ask the 
president and his associates to justify and defend their 
proposals and actions. 

Having helped raise great expectations of the 
president's performance, the mass media then helped 
contrive the chorus of dismay and disillusion when 
Carter's efnectiveness was found wanting—wanting 
against standards of action and achievement 
propounded and promoted by presidents and the press. 
Carter was not aided in this evaluation by having to 
preside over the lowering of living standards, the 
raising of oil prices and rampant inflation. 

Fresh to Washington, Carter and his immediate 
staff inadvertently fueled this negative coverage. They 
made obvious early errors: inept congressional liaison; 
incompetent staff work; the preappointment financial 
juggling of Budget Director Bert Lance, to whom the 
president clung too ardently too long; the off duty 
jiggling of aide Hamilton Jordan—all received due 
notoriety in the media. 

It was the president's promise of an open 
administration which, in time, caused him the most 
trouble. Openness is an image-enhancing commitment. 
In practice, it vitiates the weapons of secrecy. access 
control and timed information release the president 
possesses. It permits, even encourages. White House 
aides and cabinet officers to argue for their policy 
positions in the press, to express their disagreements 
publicly. The result was an exaggerated impression of 
the chief executive as indecisive, stubborn, unable to 
control events or command obedience—a failure. Sen. 
George McGovern had a similar experience during his 
1972 campaign for the presidency: the disputes among 
his advisors were widely publicized; far more vicious 
conflicts within the committee to re-elect President 
Nixon were successfully concealed from the press. 
Consequently, the McGovern campaign seemed a 
shambles; Nixon’s, immaculate. . . . 

The continued decline in the president’s standing 
in the public opinion polls had been perceived by the 
White House in part at least as a problem in public 
relations. The advertising specialist who had handled 
Carter's campaigns for governor of Georgia and the 
presidency thus joined the staff. Titled presidential 
communications director, Gerald Rafshoon announced: 
‘We'll try to have more fireside chats on specific 
issues and presidential goals, more town meetings and 
call-in shows, more direct communications with the 
people, in other words. . .”’ 

Bringing back pomp to the Carter presidency, 
Rafshoon returned the president to his imposing, long, 
black limousine and resurrected the playing of ‘‘Hail 
to the Chief.’’ The decisions are not trivial. Ritual is 
an important sustainer of authority. To the extent the 
media can be used as a conduit for ritual, they support 
the incumbent, the office, the political system as a 
whole. 

What it took Carter and his aides, even Rafshoon, 
too long to appreciate was that they were dealing with 
a Washington press corps stung into suspicion by the 
official deceptions of Vietnam and Watergate. 
Inhibited by Ford’s role as national healer and trustee 
(un-elected, he had waged no campaign, made no 
public promises to obtain the presidency), the media’s 
wariness blossomed with the advent of Carter. After 
the honeymoon, Carter was increasingly treated as 
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guilty unless he proved himself innocent. More than 
ever, White House reporters interpreted presidential 
actions as politically motivated. The media events 
undertaken by the president were described by 
reporters as attempts to manipulate press and public 
rather than taken at face value as efforts by a 
conscientious president to commnicate with the 
American public. . . . 

Pack journalism contributed to Carter's decline. 
Stories about the president's inadequacies (real and 
imagined), punctuated by regular, well-publicized 
surveys charting his falling in public approval (but not 
explaining why people lacked confidence in him) 
appeared frequently. Each defeat in Congress, each 
defensive speech was linked to the theme of 
incompetence and waning popularity, thereby 
contributing to the descent—or doing nothing to brake 
it. Carter's extraordinary show during July 1979, when 
he retreated for 10 days to reassess his presidency, 
coming down from the mountains of Maryland to 
dismiss several of his cabinet members, was treated by 
official Washington as the behavior of an insecure man 
trying to appear strong rather than of a decisive and 
determined president. In unison reporters transmitted 
this view across the country. 

Then some Iranians invaded the American 
compound and embassy in Teheran and took 
roughly 50 Americans hostage. Coverage by the 
American television networks was immediate and 
intense. Stories from and about Iran could have 
recounted the sins of the Shah, examined the nature 
and effects of American involvement in Iran before 
and during the revolution, explained the massive 
hostility expressed towards the United States by many 
Iranians, shown how much of Iran was functioning 
normally. News coverage could have tried to deal with 
the complicated post-revolutionary situation in Iran, 
the conflicts between and within the westernized 
middle class, economic and social radicals. and the 
various factions of the Islamic clergy. The hostages 
could have been put in the context of the struggles for 
power among the different groups in Iran and the 
attempt by the Ayatollah Khomeini and his followers 
to create an Islamic theocracy. 

But the media inevitably emphasized not the 
complexities of the situation but the brute fact of the 
Americans’ captivity and the reactions and responses 
of the Carter administration as it tried to effect the 
hostages’ release. The coverage was unremitting. On 
CBS the anchorman, usually the.respected, avuncular 
Walter Cronkite, now concluded the evening news by 
giving the number of days the hostages had been held 
captive. ABC television introduced a new late-night 
news program titled ‘‘America Held Hostage.’’ Such 
coverage riveted public attention on the plight of the 
hostages. It thereby transformed an unusual and 
disturbing event into a major crisis, a symbol of 
world-wide challenge to American power. Under these 
circumstances, President Carter would have had 
difficulty playing down the importance of the 
occurrence even if he had wished to do so. He could 
not turn his back on the hostages. Nor would he had 
been wise to try. For the events in Iran, followed by 
the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, are the very kind 
of unifying foreign crises which a president can exploit 
to recoup esteem. 

This is what Carter sought to achieve. Iran 
became a centerpiece of his attention and the 
ostensible reason why, he claimed, he could not and 
would not leave the capital to campaign for 
renomination. For the president, the crisis transcended 
politics. This left rival Edward Kennedy out 
campaigning frenetically around the country while the 
president stayed statesmanlike in the White House. 
The strategy worked long enough for Carter to receive 
his party’s renomination, but well before that time 
(although too late for Kennedy), as the hostages 
remained in Iran, the president’s rating in the polls 
began to decline again. 

When the stories he has emphasized reflect 
favorably upon a president, his personal standing, 





influence, and re-election chances are enhanced (Nixon — 
and China). When the stories he has elevated reflect 
poorly (Carter and energy), the president’s 
agenda-setting ability may haunt him. The president's 
panoply of media resources may allow him virtually to 
dictate the issue agenda of the press; it does not ensure 
that he can sway elite or public preferences on the_ 
specific actions he takes and policies he proposes. 

e e e 


The early phase of coverage generates 
expectations of quick results. During the 
post-inaugural honeymoon, the president is always 
pictured as about to embark on long-postponed reforms 
with the backing of an energetic new cabinet, a 
brilliant young staff. Then reality intervenes. 
Innovation is not easy in our system of limited 





government initiative, checks and balances. Because 
the media cannot deal effectively with such structural 
complexity but love a colorful fight between 
personalities, the stalemate is portrayed as a conflict 
between the political will, influence, and savvy of the 
president and his opponents. If the innovation fails (as 
most do), the media’s framework allows but one 
explanation: a personal failure of the president. 

This description applies well to coverage of 
Jimmy Carter’s initiatives, which met little success 
because of the opposition of powerful interests whose 
access to veto points is built into the system. Carter 
could have been as crafty and competent as Roosevelt 
or Lincoln, but he would still have had trouble taming 
Exxon and slaking Senate Finance Committee 
Chairman Russell B. Long. 

The media’s obsession with the presidency can 
victimize the president, making him an easy target. It 
is ess burdensome andmore in keeping with 
journalistic routine to focus on presidential as opposed 
to legislative aspects of policy-making. For Jimmy 
Carter this meant that Congress’s failure to quickly 
pass his programs was blamed on him. Although some 
prestige journals offered analyses of Congress itself, 
the sheer volume, the overwhelming concentration on 
the president as well as the actual content of reports 
made it appear that Carter’s incapacity was at the root 
of congressional demurral and inaction. A more 
gregarious president and skillful staff could have 
expedited the legislation. Still, the greater difficulty of 
covering hundreds of legislators, of investigating the 
actual reasons for congressional decisions that are 
often made in private, excused Congress. And the 
reports of Carter’s botching only decreased his 
influence in Congress, enhancing that body’s 
independence. Through no fault or plan of their own, 
the media’s routines and limitations, which lead them 
to converge on the presidency, contribute to the 
fragmentation of the policy process. 

The implication of the media’s personalized 
coverage of presidential policy making is that all we 
need is a ‘‘good’’ president. Then problems would be 
solved. So new candidates appear, are elected, raise 
great expectations. The cycle repeats. 

















The Duke Connection 


Here are the names of your alumni leadership all over the 
country—board of directors of the General Alumni Associa- 
tion, class presidents, school association presidents, local 
association presidents and contacts, and chairpersons of the 
alumni admissions advisory committees—Duke people you 
can getin touch with. This roster was compiled as of Aug. 8, 


1980. 








The board of directors is the governing 
body of the General Alumni Association, 
whose membership includes the officers, 
representation from the classes, local 
associations, school groups, faculty, and 
members-at-large. 


General Alumni 
Association 
Board of Directors 


President 

John A. Koskinen ‘61 

2021 K Street. N.W.. Suite 700 
Washington. DC 20006 


President-elect 

Albert F. Fisher “51, BD’54 
c/o The Duke Endowment, 
P.O. Box 8816 

Forest Hills Station 
Durham, NC 27707 


Vice President 
Laurie Earnheart Williamson *71 
7 Bittersweet Lane 
Darien. CT 06820 


Secretary-Treasurer 
Paul A. Vick °66 

Department of Alumni Affairs 
Duke University 

Durham, NC 27706 


Class Representatives 
(one vear terms) 
Margaret Taylor Smith °47 
201 Abbey Road 
Birmingham, MI 48008 


Rebecca Nash Keesler °67 
1010 N. Main Street 
Mt. Airy, NC 27030 


Class Representatives 
(two year terms) 

Robert G. Deyton °51. MD*55 
1705 West 6th Street 
Greenville, NC 27834 


Jeffry V. Mullins °64 
123 Bruce Drive 
Cary, NC 27511 


Class Representatives 
(three year terms) 
Richard Maxwell BSCE’55 
803 Woodland Drive 
‘Greensboro, NC 27408 


William B. Bunn III ’74, JD’78. MD’79 
Duke Medical Center, Box 2914 
Durham, NC 27710 


Local Association Representatives 
(one year terms) 

Clifford W. Perry Jr. °66 

2854 Merry Acres Lane 

Winston-Salem, NC 27106 


Robert D. Henry BSME’77 
3339 1-B Circle Brook Drive. SW 
Roanoke. VA 24014 


Local Association Representatives 
(two vear terms) 

O. Charles Chewning Jr. °57 

6717 Foxfire Place 

Raleigh, NC 27609 


Katherine Mitchell Couch BSN’58 
1011 Westmont Drive 
Asheboro. NC 27203 


Local Association Representatives 
(three year terms) 

Joanne Snow Osteen '58 

2322 North Elm Street 

Greensboro, NC 27408 


Hilliard M. Eure III °58 

Peat. Marwick, Mitchell & Co. 
P.O. Box 1439 

Tampa, FL 33601 


Representatives At-Large 
(one year terms) 

John L. Sherrill °50 

181 Rutledge Road 

Greenwood, SC 29646 


Alice Blackmore Hicks ’69 
David J. Greene & Co. 

30 Wall Street 

New York, NY 10005 


Representatives At-Large 
(two year terms) 

Frances Adams Blaylock °53 
4809 Fort Sumner Drive 
Washington. DC 20016 


Walter W. Simpson MBA’74 
4501 Old Colony Road 
Raleigh, NC 27612 


Representatives At-Large 
(three year terms) 

William E. Arant Jr. °59 

333 Park Road 

Metairie, LA 70005 


William T. Buice II] LLB’64 
330 Madison Avenue 
New York. NY 10017 


Professional School 
Representatives 
Divinity 

F. Owen Fitzgerald BD’54 
Box 6096 

Raleigh, NC 27628 
Engineering 

Alan E. Rimer BSCE’64 
176 Ridge Trail 

Chapel Hill, NC 27514 


Business 

Marshall M. Boon MBA’74 
4308 Abbey Place 

Durham, NC 27707 


Health and Hospital Administration 
Michael J. Schwartz MHA’71 

Box 3933, Duke Hospital 

Durham, NC 27710 


Law 

James A. Howard LLB’49 

1700 First Virginia Bank Tower 
101 St. Paul’s Blvd. 

Norfolk, VA 23510 


Medicine 

Joseph P. McCracken °34, MD’38 
3414 Cornwallis Road 

Durham, NC 27705 
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Nursing 

Joan Finn-McCracken BSN’58 
3227 Country Club Circle 
Billings. MT 59102 


Physical Therapy 

Faith Lassiter Gehweiler ‘55, P.T. CERT’56 
3551 Hamstead Court 

Durham, NC 27707 


Physician's Associates 
Katherine Anne Enright BHS*76 
2417 Bruton 

Durham, NC 27706 


Faculty Representatives 

(one vear term) 

James W. Applewhite "58. AM’60. PhD*69 
336 Carr Bldg. 

Duke University 

Durham, NC 27706 


(two vear term) 

George Maddox 

Duke University Medical Center 
Box 3003 

Durham, NC 27710 


Immediate Past President 
L. Neil Williams Jr. “58. JD°61 
Alston, Miller and Gaines 

35 Broad Street 

Atlanta, GA 30303 


Past President 

Lloyd C. Caudle “53, JD°56 
900 Johnston Bldg. 
Charlotte. NC 28281 


Class Presidents 


Half Century Club 
W. Arthur Kale '25, BD’31 
500 E. Markham Avenue 
Durham, NC 27701 


1931 

Daniel G. Lawrence °31 
Box 56, 719 Denada Path 
Sanford, NC 27330 


1932 

George H. Parker Jr. °32 
Box 216 

Franklin, VA 23851 


1933 

George D. McCeney BSCE’33 
8640 W. Bon View Drive 
Richmond, VA 23235 


1934 

John P. Sippel °34 

111 Montgomery Street 
Laurel, MD 20810 


1935 

Kathleen Roberson Gabel ’35 
48 Peaceable Hill Road 
Ridgefield, CT 06877 


1936 

Thomas C. Parsons °36 
1120 12th Avenue 
Altoona, PA 16601 


1937 

Margaret Washburn Davis °37 
421 Split Rock Road 

Syosset, NY 11791 


1938 

H. Franklin Bowers °38 
2505 Perkins Road 
Durham, NC 27706 


1939 

John A. Forlines ’39 

P. O. Box 128, Bank of Granite 
Granite Falls, NC 28630 
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1940 

Lawrence Brett Jr. ‘40 
206 W. Nash Street 
Wilson, NC 27893 


1941 

Josephine Bailey Hoffman °41 
666 Plumtree Road 

Glen Ellyn, IL 60137 


1942 

Lucie O’Brien Milner "42 
2325 Hathaway Road 
Raleigh, NC 27608 


1943 

J. Robert Hottel °43 

3456 Redwood Court, Apt. #2 
Castro Valley, CA 94546 


1944 

Charles T. Speth '44, JD’49, LLM’50 
P. O. Box 726, 109 E. Dozier Street 
Marion, SC 29571 


1945 

James L. Davis *45 

4355 Sabal Palm Road, Bay Point 
Miami, FL 33137 


1946 

James D. Farthing °46 
806 Camden Avenue 
Durham, NC 27701 


1947 

Wallace S. Osborne °47, LLB’50 
1954 Shoreham Drive 

Charlotte, NC 28211 


1948 

James C. Ratcliff ’48 
2840 Fairmont Road 
Winston-Salem, NC 27106 


1949 

Henry L. McLeod Jr. °49 
Route #3, Box 233 
Laurinburg, NC 28352 


1950 

John L. Sherrill ’50 
181 Rutledge Road 
Greenwood, SC 29646 


1951 

Fitz-John C. McMaster °51 
406 W. High Street 
Winnsboro, SC 29180 


1952 

S. Perry Keziah Jr. ’52, JD’54 
811 Hillcrest Drive 

High Point, NC 27262 


1953 

J. Charles Smith ’53 
3617 Stratford Road 
Durham, NC 27707 


1954 

Kenneth B: Orr 54 
President’s Office 
Presbyterian College 
Clinton, SC 29325 


1955 

Mary Ann Waldrop Watts 
3330 Coleridge 

Raleigh, NC 27609 


1956 

James Leonard Bennett Jr. °56 
4008 Cornwallis Road 
Durham, NC 27705 


1957 

George C. Beacham Jr. ’57 
224 The South Chace 
Atlanta, Ga 30328 


1958 

Robert E. Smith °58, L’64 
3140 Sussex Road 
Raleigh, NC 27607 


1959 

Nancy Walker Anderson BSN’S9, MSN’65 
2401 Cranford Road 

Durham, NC 27706 


1960 

Marvin D. Musselwhite Jr. °60, JD’63 
1903 St. Mary’s Street 

Raleigh, NC 27608 


1961 

Carol Kreps Sackett BSN’61 
103 Landsbury Drive 
Durham, NC 27707 


1962 \ 
Kay Goodman Wilson '62 
1301 E. Colonial Drive 
Salisbury, NC 28144 


1963 

Louie M. Walters Jr. BSCE’63 
1708 Wallace Street 

Durham, NC 27707 


1964 

Kenneth D. Kennedy Jr. BSEE’64 
918 Cowper Drive 

Raleigh, NC 27608 


1965 

Susan Smith Phillips °65 
4690 Three Springs Court 
Marietta, GA 30062 


1966 

John T. McNabb III °66, MBA’79 
319 Overcreek Drive 

Richardson, TX 75080 


1967 

James K. Hasson Jr. 67, JD’70 
3185 Chatham Road, NW 
Atlanta, GA 30305 


1968 

W. Holt Anderson *68 
17 Chancery Place 
Durham, NC 27707 


1969 

R. Dale Stubbs °69 
401 S. Fourth Street 
Smithfield, NC 27577 


1970 

David W. Pollard ’70 

320 Robin Hood Road, NE 
Atlanta, GA 30309 


1971 

David W. Erdman BSEE’71 
2300 E. Seventh Street 
Charlotte, NC 28204 


1972 

N. Allison Haltom ’72 
3206 Haddon Road 
Durham, NC 27705 


1973 

David L. Suddendorf ’73 
129 Barbaree Way 
Tiburon, CA 94920 


1974 

William B. Bunn III °74, JD’78, MD’79 
Duke Medical Center, Box 2724 
Durham, NC 27710 


1975 

Stephan D. Hanna ’75 

West Virginia University Medical Center 
Box 549 

Morgantown, WV 26506 


1976 

Thomas S. Foster 76 
c/o Chadwell, Kayser 
8500 Sears Tower 
Chicago, IL 60606 


1977 

Mark W. Bishopric ’77 
Box 3207 

Eden, NC 27288 


1978 

Timothy C. Barber '78 
321 Craige Dormitory 
UNC-Ch 

Chapel Hill, NC 27514 


1979 

Margaret Cathleen McGee *79 
810 W. 57th Terrace 

Kansas City, MO 64113 


1980 


Steve Turner *80 
420 Sunset Road 
Coral Gables, Fl 33143 


School Association 
Presidents 


Business Administration 
Marshall M. Boon MBA’74 
4308 Abbey Place 

Durham, NC 27707 
Divinity School 
William R. Kyle Jr. D'67 
5406 Medmon Circle, SW 
Roanoke, VA 24018 
Engineering School 
Alan E. Rimer BSCE’64 

P. O. Box 2203 

Chapel Hill, NC 27514 
Forestry School 

Phil C. Woolwine MF’65 
18000 Pacific Highway. S. Ste. 900 
Seattle, WA 98188 
Hospital and Health 
Administration 
Richard L. Myers MHA‘67 
Route 6, Box 328 

Durham, NC 27703 


Law School 


Charles A. Dukes Jr. "56 LLB’57 
Landover Mall, W., Suite 300 
Landover, MD 20785 


Medical School 


W. Scott James Jr. “53 MD*57 
510 Heards Ferry Road. NW 
Atlanta, GA 30328 

Nursing School 

Nancy Walker Anderson BSN‘59, MSN’65 
2401 Cranford Road 

Durham, NC 27706 

Physical Therapy 
Constance Jenks Peake CERT’S3 
2426 Tryon Road 

Durham, NC 27705 
Physician’s Associates 


Katherine A. Enright BHS*76 
2417 Bruton Road 
Durham, NC 27706 


Local Association 
Presidents 


(unless otherwise noted) 


Alabama 
Birmingham 

Alumni Club Contact 
James C. Yardley °73 

232 Rosewood 
Birmingham, AL 35210 
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_ Phoenix 

Dorothy Joyce Rauschelbach *63 
8102 N. 9th Avenue 

Phoenix, AZ 85021 


Tucson 

_ Nancy O’Brien Chorebanian '54 
_ 4540 N. Placita del Bac 
Tucson, AZ 85718 





_. Arkansas 


Little Rock 

Alumni Club Contact 

_ Robert L. Bearden BD’38 

_ 11223 Yosemite Valley Drive 
Little Rock, AR 72212 


_ California 
Los Angeles 


Patricia Partney Heaney 68 
2809 Vista Drive 
Manhattan Beach, CA 90266 


Northern California 
John E. Nelson *50 

_ 2711 Saint James Road 
Belmont, CA 94002 


San Diego 

Edwin L. Marston Jr. °63 

7801 Mission Center Court, Suite 31 
San Diego, CA 92108 








Colorado 


Denver 

Richard M. Kreutzer °55 
2518 Alkire Street 
Golden. CO 80401 


Connecticut 


New Haven 
Alumni Club Contact 
Elizabeth Church °78 
Choate-Rosemary Hall 
Wallingford. CT 06492 


Northern Connecticut 
Joan Kansteiner Berthoud °49 
6 Wyndwood Road 

W. Hartford, CT 06107 


Delaware 
Wilmington 

Alumni Club Contact 
Anthony Bosworth °58 
3301 Coachman Circle 
Wilmington. DE 19803 


District of Columbia 
Tom W. O’Bryon II °68 


4005 Everett Street 
Kensington, MD 20795 


Florida 


_ Broward County 

~ Joyce Thresher Gardner “44 
2412 NE 14th Street 
Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33304 





Daytona Beach 
Alumni Club Contact 
Jay Bond LLB’64 

P. O. Box 191 

Daytona Beach, FL 32015 
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Gainesville 
Alumni Club Contact 


‘Joseph Cauthen MD’62 
8224 Southwest 28th Place 


Gainesville, FL 32601 


Jacksonville 

John F. Lovejoy Jr. ’60 
6408 San Jose Boulevard 
Jacksonville, Fl 32217 


Miami 

William L. Popham °71 
6380 Southwest 147 Terrace 
Miami, FL 33158 


Naples 

Alumni Club Contact 
Charles J. °60 and 

Mary Shideler Montgomery 60 
700 Fountainhead Lane 

Naples, FL 33940 


Orlando 

Alumni Club Contact 
Craig B. Ward °60, JD’65 
P. O. Box 2193 

Orlando, FL 32802 


Palm Beach 


Roslyn Schwartz Lachman °49 
760 Island Drive 
Palm Beach, FL 33480 


Tampa 

Hilliard M. Eure III °58 
4805 Culbreath Isles Road 
Tampa. FL 33609 


Winter Haven 

John Allen Attaway PhD’57 
P. O, Box 205 

Winter Haven, FL 33880 


Georgia 

Atlanta 

Alton H. Hopkins "60 

2885 Mornington Drive, NW 
Atlanta, GA 30327 


Central Savannah River 
John F. Bigger °60 

1932 Byrnes Road 

N. Augusta, SC 29841 


Illinois 

Chicago 

Robert L. Heidrick °63 
1332 Edgewood Lane 

Northbrook, IL 60062 


Kentucky 


Louisville 
William Moore Brown °74 


315 Belvar Avenue 
Louisville. KY 40206 


Massachusetts 


Boston 

Marshall C. Case *70 
161 Grove Street 
Reading, MA 08167 


Michigan 
Detroit 
C. John Holmquist *72 


1457 Bates 
Birmingham, MI 48009 


Grand Rapids 

William H. Heritage, Jr. °66 
2036 Wilshire, SE 

Grand Rapids, MI 49506 


Lansing 

Alumni Club Contact 
J. Irvin Nichols ’47 

1630 Woodside Drive 

East Lansing, MI 48823 


Missouri 


Kansas City 

Daniel R. Bryson ’63 
7312 W. 102nd Street 
Overland Park, KS 66212 


St. Louis 

Alumni Club Contact 
Charles D. Walker 63, MAT’66 
15184 Chamisal Drive 

Ballwin, MO 63011 


New Jersey 


Northern New Jersey 
Alumni Club Contact 
Kenneth G. Gould ’50, MD’54 
19 Dale Drive 

Morristown, NJ 07960 


New Mexico 


Albuquerque 

John F. Posen ’70 

9413 Parsifal Place, NE 
Albuquerque, NM 87111 


New York 


New York (Duke University 
Metropolitan Alumni Association) 
Rodney C. Pitts ’68 

123 E. 78th Street 

New York, NY 10021 


DUMAA Club Contact (Fairfield 
County) 

Laurie Earnhardt Williamson °71 

7 Bittersweet Lane 

Darien, CT 06820 


DUMAA Club Contact (Long 
Island) 

Elizabeth H. Kitsinger °66 

6201 N. Hempstead Turnpike 

E. Norwich, NY 11732 


DUMAA Club Contact (New 
Jersey) 

William C. Dackis BSME’44 

352 Oxford Drive 

Short Hills, NJ 07078 


DUMAA Club Contact 
(Westchester County) 
Robert Greenwald BSME’47 
159 E. Heritage Hills 
Somers, NY 10589 


Rochester 
Charles F. Ryan °76 
26 State Street 
Pittsford, NY 14534 


North Carolina 


Alamance County, 
Walstein Welch Snyder BD’50 
P. O. Box 157 

Elon College, NC 27244 


Buncombe-Henderson Counties 
F. Maxton Mauney Jr. MD’59 

257 McDowell Street 

Asheville, NC 28803 


Catawba Valley 
Robert L. Johnson Jr. ’58 
1841-5th Street, NW 
Hickory, NC 28601 


Cumberland County 
Jack W. Page Jr. °64 

306 McPherson Church Road 
Fayetteville, NC 28303 


Davidson County 

Fred H. McIntyre Jr. BSCE’59 
P. O. Box 627 

Lexington, NC 27292 


Durham County 
Robert H. Booth ’54 
3920 Somerset Drive 
Durham, NC 27707 


Forsyth County 
Barbara Patterson Miller 67 
620 Wellington Road 
Winston-Salem, NC 27106 


Gastonia 

Harry Randall Chambers ’73 
P. O. Box 3941 

Gastonia, NC 28052 


Greensboro 

John B. Gee BSCE’64 
1800 Liberty Drive 
Greensboro, NC 27408 


High Point 

John K. Farrington °53 
307 Lindsay Street 
High Point, NC 27260 


Iredell County 
John W. Kiser Jr. °63 
213 Florence Road 
Statesville, NC 28677 


Kerr-Tar 

Alumni Club Contacts 
Robert T. Barnes MEd’77 

P. O. Box 952 

Oxford, NC 27565 


Walter N. McDonald °44, BD’48 
Box 906, Louisburg College 
Louisburg, NC 27549 


Lee County 
Joel K. Budd °63 
Route 4, Box 312 
Sanford, NC 27330 


Mecklenburg County 
Lois Copeland Funderburk ’62 
3022 Ferncliff Road 
Charlotte, NC 28211 


Moore County 

Douglas R. °62 and Lydia Cantrell Gill °64 
850 E. Massachusetts Avenue 

Southern Pines, NC 28387 


Nash-Edgecombe counties 


James B. Cummings DEd’72 
117 Candlewood Road 
Rocky Mount, NC 27801 


Pitt County 
Richard C. Taft ’67 
303 Kenilworth Road 
Greenville, NC 27834 


Randolph County 
Thomas A. Jordan *61 
1419 Westmont Circle 
Asheboro, NC 27203 


Southeastern North Carolina 
Mathias P. Hunoval JD’66 

P. O. Box 1388 

Wilmington, NC 28402 


Wake County 

O. Charles Chewning Jr. °67 
6717 Foxfire Place 

Raleigh, NC 27609 


Ohio 
Cincinnati 
Dennis M. Smith ’63 


720 Floral Avenue 
Terrace Park, OH 45174 
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Alumni Gazette 


News from the Duke University Alumni Association 











she’s got your number 


She claims that if given the name of a 
pre-1960 alumnus or alumna, she can 
reel off the person's exact class year 
and current residence. She's the person 
who must wade through the wedding 
and birth announcements, letters, 
handwritten notes and company press 
releases to compile the class notes for 
each issue of the Register. She's also 
the person who must see that the nearly 
1,500 address changes received each 
month are incorporated into the correct 
alumni files. 

She's Bonnie Meeks, of the Alumni 
Records Office. 

Bonnie—she prefers that to the more 
formal journalistic practice of using last 
names only—has been involved with 
university records for the past 22 years, 
first with Loyalty Fund records and later 
with gift records. For the past 3% years, 
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Bonnie has worked with alumni records, 
supervising a staff of two and over- 
seeing the 80,306 records on file in the 
alumni office's computer system. 

The records office now makes use of 
some of the most advanced record- 
keeping technology. ‘We're now ‘on 
line,’ with our own computer terminals 
where we can have direct access to the 
computer,” she says. ‘We don't have 
any manual card files at all,” which cuts 
staff time and reduces the likelihood that 
information will be lost, she adds. 

To streamline the records office 
further, Bonnie and her staff are in the 
process of microfilming the contents of 
95,000 folders about alumni, students 
who didn't graduate and holders of 
honorary degrees. It’s a slow, tedious 
process, with most of the work being 
done by work-study students. 


Bonnie guards the alumni records very 
closely. “We do not sell our mailing file 
to anyone,” she says. “The list is only for 
university use.” 

That's one reason why there isn't an 
alumni directory for all classes, she 
explains. The other is that as much as 
30 percent of the information on file is 
out-of-date. “Some of our alumni are 
better at keeping in touch than others,” 
she explains. ; 

Her duties as class notes editor 
nevertheless take up a sizable chunk of 
her time once every two months. “I've 
been impressed with the types of jobs 
Duke alumni get, and the way they 
advance in them,” she says. “They do a 
variety of things and that makes it 
interesting.” 

Bonnie's love for keeping track of 
people extends to her personal life as 
well. Lately she’s been spending her 
free time compiling a history of her 
maternal grandfather's family and their 
eastern North Carolina roots. A Durham 
native, Bonnie is active in community 
and church affairs and is currently 
president of the Durham chapter of the 
American Businesswomen’s Association. 

Not all of her time is spent working at 
computer terminals, however—she also 
directs the Alumni Weekend children’s 
program and the Half Century Club's 
reunion activities. Bonnie recently took 
part in a university-sponsored evaluation 
of computer systems in the develop- 
ment, gift records and alumni affairs 
offices, an evaluation intending to find 
a way to make more efficient use of 
them. 

Coping with undeciferable handwriting 
and common names (Bonnie suggests 
that alumni send full names and class 
year to ensure that changes are made in 
the correct file) doesn't seem to faze 
her. And the recurring questions about 
Duke alumni don't bother her either. 
“Every year around Valentine's Day | get 
asked by the Chronicle how many 
alumni have married each other,” she 
says, smiling. “The answer is 
5,000—that is 5,000 that we know of.” 

Not everyone has the temperament 
necessary to be able to handle this sort 
of work, she admits. “Record-keeping 
and all the things that go with it—well, 
either you like it or you don't. | really 
do.” 





Among the locals 


Atlanta alumni spread blankets under the 
stars in Chastain Park and picnicked tothe 
accompaniment of the Kingston Trio. Tak- 
ing advantage of local fare in the form of 
summer concerts has become a club tradi- 
tion. 

An architectural tour aboard the El 
gave Chicagoland alumni a new perspec- 
tive on the Loop, the suburbs and especial- 
ly Oak Park. At Frank Lloyd Wright's home, 
they ran into Larry Lakus '75, one of thettour 
guides there. 

In Asheville, they found a change of 
scenery right in their own backyard. Tuck- 
ed away in Biltmore Forest, alog house on 
the grounds of Charles and Barbara Mor- 
gan '65 Nesbitt's family home was the site 
of asummer alumni cookout. It became a 
real Duke cabin party. 


Revving up 


The selection of reunion chairpersons is 
the first planning stage of Alumni Weekend 
1981. If you would like to be acommittee 
member or take part in any phase of next 
year’s reunion, contact coordinator Jesse 
Colvin at Alumni House. The following 
leaders will represent their designated 
class: 
1931—Elizabeth Williams Lanning, 
William Murray; 
1936—Hazel Mangum Stuffs; 
1941—Eleanor Southgate Bolich; 
1946—Coralynn Young Harward; 
1951—Miriam Groves Bassett, Marilyn 
Goodman Anderson; 
1956—Sterling Brockwell Jr.; 
1961—Ann Goodson Faust, Wally 
Kaufman; 
1966—Kent Thackrey; 
1971—Charles Montgomery; 
1976—Lewis and Jodee Sparkman 
King. 
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Learning together 


Itwas a chance for Duke's alumni leadership to return to 
school and learn about the current state of the university, 
its student and academic life, its economic problems and 
possible solutions. Just as important, though, was the 
opportunity it offered the university conference partici- 
pants to discover just what's going onin the minds of the 
alumni, what they can do for Duke and what Duke can do 
forthem. 

This first National Leadership Conference, sponsored 
by the Alumni Affairs office over the weekend of Sept. 6, 
attracted almost 90 of the university's alumni leaders— 
alumni board members, class presidents, local associa- 
tion leaders, reunion chairpersons, school association 
presidents and admissions advisory committee members. 

For three jam-packed days they participated in break- 
fast meetings, workshops, lectures and outreach prog- 
rams designed to encourage interaction between the 
alumni and the university staff members. 

Joel Fleishman, vice chancellor for public policy 
education and research, lead off the conference early 


’ Thursday morning with a speech on the purposes of the 











university, its challenges and its goals. 

Ernestine Friedl, dean of arts and sciences and Trinity 
College, and Academic Council Chairman Lawrence 
Evans evaluated academic life and spoke about their 
views on the intellectual atmosphere on campus. 

The first afternoon session was devoted to workshops 
on class officer's roles, ongoing and proposed changes in 
class programming, field activities for local clubs, alumni 
involvement in school associations, and fund raising. 

This was followed by avery popular session on student 
life, where campus leaders discussed the facets of dorm 
life, student attitudes, extracurricular activities and stu- 
dent concerns. Next, the alumni separated into small 
outreach groups to review, expand on and learn about the 
wide variety of alumni programming, such as travel, 
student/alumni conferences, publications and develop- ~ 


‘ment activities. 


Saturday morning's first session was an informative 
update on sports at Duke and the legal implications of Title 
IX, led by Athletics Director Tom Butters and Assistant 
Athletics Director Lorraine Woodyard. 

Clark Cahow, assistant provost and university reg- 
istrar, introduced the newly-appointed admissions direc- 


tor, Jean Scott, in the last lecture session of the confer- 


ence. Discussion of the admissions process in general 
and how it relates to alumni children in particular sparked 


many questions from the audience. 


Despite the hectic pace, reaction to this crash-course 
on Duke today was overwhelminghly favorable. One 
alumnus called the conference ‘‘an extremely educational 
and beneficial experience,” and another said it was 
“inspiring.” An alumna who said she had children 
approaching college age commented that she was espe- 
cially pleased to get more infotmation about retrenchment 
and the curriculum reevaluation. “It's important to know 
what's going on here,’ she said. And, perhaps the best of 
allas far as the conference planners were concerned, 
several alumni leaders wrote later to say that they were 
eager to renew their efforts on behalf of the university and 
the alumni association. 
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Cleveland 

Eugene A. 73 and Linda Barlow Ferreri °73 
3335 Ardmore Road 

Shaker Heights. OH 44120 


Columbus 

Craig Douglas Leister JD°74 
2289 Fairfax Road 
Columbus, OH 43221 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma City 

Alumni Club Contact 
Joseph J. Shackford °34, BD°43 
812 Northwest 41 

Oklahoma City. OK 73118 


Tulsa 

Alumni Club Contact 
Lee Clark Johns 64 

1509 E. 37 Street 

Tulsa. OK 74105 


Oregon 


Lowell 

Alumni Club Contact 
Harry T. Hance °47 

P. O. Box 404 

Lowell. OR 97452 


Portland 

Lester V. °62 and 

Joan Holmquist Smith “64, AM‘65 
2744 SW Sherwood Drive 
Portland, OR 97201 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 

Pardyumna S. Chauhan PhD*70 
English Department 

Beaver College 

Glenside. PA 19038 


Pittsburgh 

Edward S. McKenna *72 
340 Spahr Street 
Pittsburgh, PA 15238 


Rhode Island 


Providence 

Alumni Club Contact 
Lloyd L. Beale BSEE’57 

1 Squirrel Lane 

E. Greenwich, RI 02818 


South Carolina 


Columbia 

James H. Blair °56 

322 Country Club Drive 
Columbia, SC 29206 


Upper South Carolina 
Kenneth Downs Hancock °74 
Boscobel Country Club 
Pendleton, SC 29670 


Tennessee 


Knoxville 

John A. Yarborough 41, MD’44 
843 Tuckeleeche Pike 

Maryville, Tn 37801 


Texas 


Dallas/Ft. Worth 
R. Howard Baskin III °72 
7035 Bucknell 

Dallas, TX 75214 


Houston 

Roswell F. Vaughan III °60 
5629 Longmont 

Houston, TX 77027 
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San Antonio 

Alumni Club Contacts 

W. Trent '64 and 

Euphemia Bauer Harkrader Jr. °65 
114 Wyanoke Drive 

San Antonio, TX 78209 


Virginia 
Richmond 
Nancy Weigle Kraus °73, AM’75 


Route 2, Box 189-B 
Sandston, VA 23150 


Tidewater 

Rockwell F. Davis °64 
4530 Professional Circle 
Virginia Beach, VA 23455 


Washington 


Seattle 

Thomas A. Lemly ‘65 
933 16th Avenue, E. 
Seattle, WA 98112 


Wisconsin 


Milwaukee 

John McWane Hayes BSCE’68. MBA’76 
2343 N. 83rd Street 

Wauwatosa, WI 53213 


Alumni Admissions 
Advisory Committee 
Chairpersons 


Alabama 
Birmingham 

Phil H. Neal Jr. °50 
3336 Hermitage Road 
Birmingham, AL 35223 


Mobile 

Henry C. Mostellar Jr. “52, MD°56 
1653 Springhill Avenue 

Mobile, AL 36604 


Arkansas 


Little Rock 

K. David ’57, MD ’65, PhD °68 and 
Jeanette Munford Straub BSN ’63. MSN °66 
13700 Rivercrest Drive 

Little Rock, AR 72212 


Arizona 


Phoenix 

Donald Maxwell °55 
4626 E. Arcadia Lane 
Phoenix, AZ 85018 


California 


Bay Area 

June Montgomery Angus °70 
c/o The Furniture Lady 

558 Santa Cruz Avenue 
Menlo Park, CA 94025 


Los Angeles 

Thomas E. McLain ’68, JD’74 
1317 Palisades Drive 

Pacific Palisades, CA 90272 


Orange County 

Alice Louise McCarthy Mauroner 76 
14411 Fairview Lane 

Huntington Beach, CA 92649 


San Francisco 

D. Terence Brookshire E’63 
340 Marion Avenue 

Mill Valley, CA 94941 


Colorado 

Colorado Springs 

Richard C. Webster °51 LLB‘S3 
1723 Wood Avenue 

Colorado Springs, CO 80907 


Connecticut 


Fairfield County 

Paul David Risher BSME’57 
22 Pheasant Lane 

Stamford, CT 06903 


Hartford Area 

Henry Manville Beck Jr. ‘73 
London Road 

Hebron, CT 06248 


New Haven 

Charles H. Fischer Jr. “38, JD°41 
46 Hubert Street 

West Haven, CT 06516 


Delaware 
Wilmington 

Virginia Versagli Herndon *75 
27502 Valley Run Drive 
Wilmington, DE 19802 


Florida 


Boca Raton 

Lamuel E. °54 and 
Joanne Eaton Barnhill °55 
485 N. E. Spanish Trail 
Boca Raton, FL 33432 


Ft. Lauderdale 

R. Menese °42, JD’48 and 
Joyce Thresher Gardner °44 
2412 N.E. 14th Street 


. Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33304 


Jacksonville 

John Gall Grimsley LLB’63 
P. O. Box 4099 
Jacksonville, FL 32201 


Lakeland Area 

John Allen Attaway PhD’S7 
P. O. Box 205 

Winter Haven, FL 33880 


Miami 
Robert L. Jamerson Jr. °72. MBA°74 


6920 Altamira 
Coral Gables, FL 33146 


Orlando-Winter Park 
David A. Johnston °62 

636 Darcy Drive 

Winter Park, Fl 32792 


Palm Beach 

Robert Green "56, MD’60 
225 Tangier Avenue 

Palm Beach, FL 33480 


Pensacola 

F. Louis Salomon II ’51 
Quarters 34, Naval Air Station 
Pensacola, FL 32508 


Sarasota 

John T. °64, LLB’67 and 
Susan Chandler Berteau °64 
5207 Hidden Harbor Road 
Sarasota, FL 33581 


Tallahassee 

Donna Babb Frinks *59 
2902 Brandemere Drive 
Tallahassee, FL 32303 


Tampa-St. Petersburg-Clearwater 
James A. Martin Jr. 

841 Bay Esplanade 

Clearwater, FL 33515 


Treasure Coast Area 
L. Kay Rezzonico Wild ’52 
4630 Rosewood Road 

Vero Beach, FL 32960 


Elizabeth Becker Taylor ’49 
1825 Bay Road, Apt. 310 
Vero Beach, FL 32960 


Georgia 

Atlanta 

James W. Redmond Jr. BSEE’58 
1630 Kings Down Circle 7 
Dunwoody, GA 30338 


Macon 

Thomas L. Bass ’60, LLB’63 
4739 Rivoli Drive 

Macon, GA 31204 


Savannah 

Elizabeth Hale Davis Usher ’56 
10 Robin Road, White Bluff 
Savannah, GA 31406 


Illinois 

Barrington 

J. Ralph ’53 and Patricia Cohan Seaton 53 
93 Carriage Road ; 

Barrington, IL 60010 


Chicago-North Shore 
Ann Padgett Low ’56 

1111 Sheridan Road 
Wilmette, IL 60091 


West Chicago 

Walter H. Lindsay Jr. ’66 
745 Revere Road 

Glen Ellyn, IL 60137 


Josephine Bailey Hoffman *41 
666 Plumtree Road Lvs 
Glen Ellyn, IL 60137 


Kansas 

Kansas City 

Julie Campbell Ersey ’60 
2302 W. 69th Terrace 
Shawnee Mission, KS 66208 


Topeka 

Don F. JD’63 and 

Sandra Williams Hazlett BSN’64 
2310 S.E. 37th Street 

Topeka, KS 66605 


Kentucky 
Lexington 

Lindsey W. 61, JD’64 

and Mary Acton Ingram ’65 
3137 Warrenwood Wynd. 
Lexington, KY 40502 


Louisville 

William Craig T. Lutton ’74 
8503 Whipps Mill Road 
Louisville, KY 40222 


Massachusetts 
Boston 

Julia Margaret Bay Harmon ’58 
95 Summer Street 

Weston, MA 02193 


Western Massachusetts 
George Alan AM’73, MAT’73 and 
Elizabeth Loftus Fraker ’71, MAT’73 
Box 204 

Deerfield, MA 01342 


Maryland 2 
Baltimore 
Marilyn Black Nuttle ’53 ¢ 
7111 W. Bellona Avenue 4 
Baltimore, MD 21212 


= 
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Michigan 
_ Ann Arbor 
_ Thomas E. Enck 59 
1040 Greenhills Drive 
_ Ann Arbor, MI 48105 


Lota Brian Schmickel ’59 
2687 Salisbury Lane 
_ Ann Arbor, MI 48103 


Detroit 

_ Beth Muzzy Holmquist ’72 
1457 Bates 
Birmingham, MI 48009 


Minnesota 
Minneapolis - St. Paul 
Philip A. Pfaffly JD’73 
_ 5636 Interlachen Circle 
_ Edina, MN 55436 
Missouri 
St. Louis 

Michael A. ’71 and Ruth Ann Hall Sauter ’71 

6239 Washington Avenue 
St. Louis, MO 63130 


— 


ie 


New Jersey 
Bergen-Passaic Counties 
Richard C. Bell ’78 

412 Fourth Street 

Palisades Park, NJ 07650 


‘Bound Brook. 
William S. Woldin ’55 
730 Watchung Road 
Bound Brook, NJ 08805 


Princeton 
David A. ’55, LLB’57 and 
_ Marilyn Nelson Friedman ’56 
9 Tall Timbers Drive 
_ Princeton, NJ 08540 


-Union-Essex-Morris Counties 
Eugene T. BSCE’53 and 
_ Barbara Gresham Daniel ’54 
9 Janet Lane 
Berkeley Heights, NJ 07922 


New York 
Albany-Schenectady-Troy 
Susan Persons Robell ’65 

_R.D. #3 Woodland Drive 

_ Averill Park, NY 12018 


Buffalo 
C. John Abeyounis ’54 
_ 60 Kings Trail 


y 










“Margaret Washburn Davis ’37 
421 Split Rock Road 


John S. Preston BSME’62 
38 White Birch Circle 
Rochester, NY 14624 


Scarsdale 

Edwin B. Howard, Jr. *63 
44 Sage Terrace 
Scarsdale, NY 10583 


Suffolk County 
George Y. Bliss 51 

21 Cove Lane 

Port Jefferson, NY 11777 


Westchester County 
Diane Britz ’74 

Meeting House Farm 
Meeting House Road 

Mt. Kisco, NY 10549 


North Carolina 
Asheville 

Barbara Morgan Nesbitt ’65 
164 Kimberly Avenue 
Asheville, NC 28804 


Burlington 

Helen Arendell Ellington ’59 
1904 Sunnybrook Drive 
Burlington, NC 27215 


Charlotte 

C. Marcus Harris ’65, JD’72 
1816 Beverly Drive 
Charlotte, NC 28207 


Gastonia 

Darrell B. Williams ’50 
1235 Westbrook Circle 
Gastonia, NC 28052 


Goldsboro 

Emily Tucker Powell ’62 
2501 Pine Needles Road 
Goldsboro, NC 27530 


Greensboro 

William D. Caffrey LLB’58 
2902 Round Hill Road 
Greensboro, NC 27408 


Hickory 
Jack F. 58 and 


Harriet Drawbaugh MacMillan ’59 


1082 19th Avenue Place, NW 
Hickory, NC 28601 


Lexington 

Jesse Gordon Wright °46 
108 Magnolia Road 
Lexington, NC 27292 


Roanoke Rapids 

Sara Towe Wood °42 

600 Cedar Street 

Roanoke Rapids, NC 27870 


Statesville 

Chester P. Middlesworth 49 
Box 1071 

Statesville, NC 28677 


Wilmington 

Robert A. Melton ’51, MD’54 
Route 3, Box 348 
Wilmington, NC 28401 


Winston-Salem 

Mignon Durham Mauney 773 
97 Beechwood Drive 
Lewisville, NC 27023 


Ohio 

Cincinnati 

Dennis M. Smith 63 
720 Floral Avenue 
Terrace Park, OH 45174 


Cleveland 

Robert L. Musser 50, L’S2 
3383 Ingleside Road 
Shaker Heights, OH 44122 


Columbus 

Jane Perry Smith 55 
2375 Brixton Road 
Columbus, OH 43221 


Dayton 

Barbara Bennett Greer 59 
143 Beverly Place 
Dayton, OH 45419 


M. Elizabeth Allen Stavnitski BSN’58 
118 E. Dixon Avenue 
Dayton, OH 45419 


Toledo 

Gene Peneloper Karabedian ’79 
4108 Partridge Lane 

Toledo, OH 43623 


Oklahoma 

Tulsa 

Helen Gallagher Norris ’68 
5905 E. 100th Street 
Tulsa, OK 74136 


Pennsylvania 
Harrisburg 

Betty Benton Milspaw 769 
600 Haldeman Avenue 

New Cumberland, PA 17070 


Lancaster Area 
William C. Wagner II 
2595 State Street 

East Petersburg, PA 17520 


Philadelphia 

Margaret Beach Krampf ’70 
R.D. No. 5, West Town Road 
West Chester, PA 19380 


Pittsburgh 

Richard F. ’64 and Ethel Tinsley Collins °66 
179 Warwick Drive 

Pittsburgh, PA 15241 


Rhode Island 
Providence 

Harry Goldstein JD’36 
421 Wayland Avenue 
Providence, RI 02906 


South Carolina 

Charleston 

Mark Alan AM’74, PhD’77 and 

Elisabeth Lord Bebensee MAT’74, DEd’77 
The Citadel 

Dept. of Business Administration 
Charleston, SC 29409 


Columbia 

Karen Stafford Brown ’73 
139 Spring Lawn Drive 
Columbia, SC 29204 


Greenville 

Gertrude C. Sandzen ’77 
#8 Woodland Way 
Greenville, SC 29601 


Marion 

Charles T. Speth 44, JD’49 
P. O. Box 726 

109 E. Dozier Street 
Marion, SC 29571 _ 


Spartanburg 

Jon L. Zoole ’60 

605 Overland Drive 
Spartanburg, SC 29302 


Tennessee 
Knoxville | 
John A. Walker Jr. ’63 


_First Tennessee Bank Building 


7th Floor 
Knoxville, TN 37919 


Memphis 

Jo Ann Jones Hunter ’51 
5715 Sycamore Grove Lane 
Memphis, TN 38117 


Nashville 

Thomas J. Sherrard III ’66 
1025 Overton Lea Road 
Nashville, TN 37220 


Tri-City Area 

Thaddeus R. ’60 and 

Dulcie Gustavson Bowers BSN’59 
14 Yorkshire 

Bristol, TN 37620 


Texas 

Corpus Christi 

George H. Dawson BSME’54 
4426 Dolphin Place 

Corpus Christi, TX 78411 


Dallas 

Robert C. Taylor ’49, LLB’52 
2700 Republic Bank Tower 
Dallas, TX 75201 


Houston 

Howard C. ’47, L’51 and Nyle Brug Terry 750 
1435 Martin Drive 4 
Houston, TX 77018 


San Antonio 

W. Trent ’64 and 

Euphemia Bauer Harkrader BSN’65 
114 Wyanoke Drive 

San Antonio, TX 78209 


Virginia 
Arlington 

Leslie M. Butterfield ’78 
1718 P Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 


Charlottesville 

Margaret Sackett Andrews ’76, MEd’77 
Rt. 2, Box 76 

Charlottesville, VA 22901 


Fairfax County 
Richard M. Hiergesell °39 
6200 Wilson, #610 

Falls Church, VA 22044 


Richmond 

O. Randolph Rollins ’65, JD’68 
3002 Rugby Road 

Richmond, VA 23221 


Roanoke 

J. Granger MacFarlane II ’51 
2402 Woodcliff Road, SE 
Roanoke, VA 24014 


Wisconsin 
Milwaukee 

Deanna Crary Jamison ’61 
5827 North Shore Drive 
Whitefish Bay, WI 53217 


West Virginia 

Charleston 

Frederick C. Frostick Jr. 43, PhD’51 
1532 Louden Heights Road 
Charleston, WV 25314 


France 

Paris 

Connie Lucas Winkler ’59 

39 Elysea II Les Vergers 78170 
La Celle, St. Cloud, France 
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The Duke Endowment | 


A legendary gift 
has taken on 
mythical proportions 


hen James Buchanan Duke signed the 
W indenture creating The Duke Endowment 

on Dec. 11, 1924, he could not have 
foreseen that the American economy would be plagued 
by double-digit inflation and sub-par stock market 
performance. Yet these are the conditions with which 
university officials must contend in their battle to 
make ends meet. 

J.B. Duke’s indenture put his extensive holdings 
of Duke Power Co. stock into a perpetual trust called 
*“The Duke Endowment.’’ An endowment is a trust in 
which the principal is invested and only the earnings 
are spent—Duke’s indenture laid out the ground rules 
for distributing the income from the stock dividends. 
In addition, Duke specified in the indenture that $6 
million be set aside for the building of Duke 
University (or the expansion of Durham’s Trinity 
College if it changed its name to Duke University). 
This endowment was all part of J.B. Duke’s desire to 
‘improve health care, education and the standard of 
living in North and South Carolina. 

The Duke Endowment and Duke University are 
separate entities, each having separate officers and 
trustees (with the exception that one of the 
Endowment’s 15 trustees now sits on the university’s 
board of trustees). The Endowment is, in reality, a 
composite of a number of individual principal funds, 
each different in its origin and purpose. 

The first principal fund is J.B. Duke’s original 
trust; it is from this fund that ‘‘formula distributions”’ 
are made according to his wishes. After expenses are 
met, the net income of this fund is distributed in the 
following manner: 32 percent to Duke University, 32 
percent to non-profit hospitals in the Carolinas, five 
percent each to Davidson College and Furman 
University, four percent to Johnson C. Smith 
University, 10 percent to orphanages in the Carolinas, 
and 12 percent for the support of the United Methodist 
Church in North Carolina. The trustees have authority 
to withhold distributions to any. named beneficiary 
other than Duke University, and may distribute the 
funds withheld to any other beneficiary. Income from 
the other principal funds are distributed as specified in 
J. B. Duke’s will and by action of The Duke 
Endowment trustees, using their discretionary 
authority. 

The university received a total of $13.4 million 
from The Duke Endowment last year. The ‘‘formula 
distribution’? amounted to $9.5 million; that money is 
used for general operating expenses, as is the income 
from Duke’s own endowment. The $3.9 million in 
additional funds are granted by the Endowment’s 
trustees for special programs or projects. ‘‘We must 
have specified things to use the additional money for 
and apply for it as we would to other foundations,”’ 
explains Barbara Smith, the university’s foundation 
relations officer. ‘“We must make a case for the 
money.”’ 

Last year these special projects included installing 
data processing equipment, adding to the under- 
graduate scholarship and James B. Duke professorship 
endowments, and updating other academic equipment. 
‘“We would not have been able to do these things 
without the money from the Endowment,’’ Chancellor 
Kenneth Pye says. 

“The Duke Endowment will evaluate our requests 
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along with requests from other schools, and they may 
approve money for some of these special projects,”’ 
John Adcock, university controller, says. 

Yet even though the money received from ‘the 
Endowment is a sizeable amount, it is not enough. 
‘‘Our costs have increased with inflation, but the 
money we get from the Endowment for our general 
operating funds has not increased at the same rate,” 
Adcock explains. The Endowment’s gift to the 
university increased approximately 63 percent over the 
past eight years, while over the same period 
expenditures have grown 108 percent. The difference, 
Adcock says, jnust core from other sources, including 
large tuition increases like this year’s 12 percent 
increase to $4,740. 

The performance of the stock market also affects 
the size of the Endowment'’s gift to the university. 
‘*The Endowment is heavily invested in Duke Power 
stock, so there is no significant growth in the amount 
of money received by Duke unless Duke Power 
increases its dividend,’’ Adcock explains. 

Unfortunately, the very existence of this source of 
income for the university is a problem for Duke 
officials. Because Duke alumni and other potential 
donors have misconceptions about the relationship 
between The Duke Endowment and Duke University. 
raising money for Duke’s own endowment has been 
very difficult. It is Duke’s endowment, Pye says, that 
must grow if the university will be able to meet its 
ever-growing costs. 

This sort of *‘no strings attached’’ money is hard 
to come by, however, even though ‘‘our highest 
development priority is raising endowment funds,” 
says Marion Peavey, Duke’s development director. 
During the last fiscal year, the university raised a total 
of $27 million, but only $2.5 million for endowment. 
Donors often mistakenly believe that The Duke 
Endowment totally supports the university. **The Duke 
Endowment is a godsend, no question about that, but 
it certainly doesn’t meet all our needs,’’ Peavey says. 

The amount of Duke’s endowment income is also 
inextricably tied to the performance of the stock 
market. In the last 10 years, Pye explains, the stock 
market’s performance has not equaled the inflation 
rate. ‘When inflation was two to three percent, our 
endowment performed better then inflation,’’ he says. 
To improve the endowment’s performance, university 
investment managers have turned to other types of 
investments, such as real estate, and new money 
management techniques. They are also considering 
investing in foreign securities for the first time. So far, 
these efforts have made a difference—last year Duke’s 
endowment provided its second best yield ever. Still, 
‘the problem of the endowment is the problem of the 
American economy,’* Pye says. The bottom line is 
that the university must get more unrestricted 
endowment funds so that more money will be 
available to meet general operating expenses, he adds. 

To achieve this, then, the university will have to 
counter the belief that because of The Duke 
Endowment’s support, ‘“we have money hanging from 
the trees,’’ as Smith says. ‘‘People assume that The 
Duke Endowment will pick up all our bills,”’ she 
adds, as assumption that unfortunately is not true. 

NG 











-Wnite: Bonnie Meeks, Class Notes Editor, Alumni Affairs, Duke University, Durham, N.C. 27706 


__ News of alumni who have received graduate 

__ or professional degrees but did not attend Duke 
as undergraduates appears under the year in 
_ which the advanced degree was awarded. 

_ Otherwise the year designates the person’s 

_ undergraduate class. Married couples 
representing different class years are usually 
listed under the earlier year. 


20s & °30s 


Samuel Margolis °33 has semi-retired from 
Sam’s Pawn Shop, which he has owned and 

_ operated for many years in Durham. He now 
rises at 4 o’clock every moming to pursue his 
hobby, which is writing stories. 


: 
: 
2 
4 
: 






Austin R. Whitmore °36 has retired after 43 

~ years as minister in the United Methodist 
Church, 18 of these as a superintendent and con- 

ference program director. He and his wife live 

_ in Columbus, Ohio. 


4 John E. Hoffman °37, J.D. °39 and Edward J. 
_ Moppert °45, J.D. '48 are two of the partners in 
a the law firm of Hoffman, Moppert and Angel in 
__ Fort Wayne, Ind. The third partner, Carol 

_ Angel, has a son, Gary, who has just com- 

_ pleted his freshman year at Duke. 


_ Edward W. Shilling B.S.M.E. 38, pressure 

vessel consultant for Delaware-based E.I. 

_ duPont De Nemours & Co. and a member of the 
advisory committee of the National Board of 
Boiler and Pressure Vessel Inspectors. was 

‘ elected honorary member of the National Board 
at its 49th general meeting held in Los Angeles. 

_ The National Board promotes safety of life and 

__ property in the United States and Canada by 
_ encouraging compliance with the codes of the 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers and 

_ other groups. He and his wife Frances live 

} in Wilmington, Del., and have three grown sons. 


MARRIAGES: Clifton G. Stoneburner °35 to 
_ Dorothy F. Reichman on Jan. 24. Residence: 
Arlington, Va. 


—°40s 


_ Alona E. Evans *40, Ph.D. °45, political science 
_ professor at Wellesley College, has been elected 
_ president of the American Society of Inter- 
national Law. She is the first woman to be 
elected to this office in the 75-year history of 
ASIL. ; 


Edward S. Donnell '41, Duke trustee and chief 
executive officer of Montgomery Ward, was 
_ honored in May by the Joint Council of Eco- 
nomic Education for his support of economic 
- education. The North Carolina unit of the New 
York-based council has been sponsoring at 
Duke a consumer economics forum for school 
teachers. 


_ Delbert Achuff °43 received the doctor of 
ministry degree in June from the San Francisco 
_ Theological Seminary in San Anselmo, Calif. 
He is rector of the Episcopal Church of the 
Holy Mount in Ruidoso, N.M. 


William Bates Jr. '43, president of Western 

_ Savings Bank of Philadelphia, has been elected 
one of four co-chairmen of the board and execu- 
tive committee of the Philadelphia Urban Coali- 
tion. This non-profit civic organization aids the 
economies of disadvantaged neighborhoods. 

He is a resident of Havertown, Pa. 





































B. Roy Brown B.D. °43 has retired after 38’ 
years as a minister with the United Methodist 
Church. He and his wife Mary have moved 
near Ottumwa, Iowa. 


Alfred R. Gilbert A.-M. °43, Ph.D. °49 has been 
appointed manager of the newly-created chemi- 
cal synthesis and engineering laboratory at the 
General Electric Research and Development 


the activities of more than 70 scientists and 
engineers engaged in organic and organometal- 
lic chemistry, polymer synthesis and chemical 
engineering. He and his wife Mary live in 
Schenectady, N.Y. 


John S. Lanahan ’45 has relinquished his duties 
as president of the Greenbrier Hotel and has 
been named senior vice president of the Chessie 
System in charge of the railroads’ merchan- 

dise traffic, merchandise pricing and market- 

ing services departments. He and his wife 
Rosemary have three children. 


Charles S. McCoy B.D. °46 is the Robertordon 
Sproul professor of theological ethics at Pacific 
School of Religion and the Graduate Theologi- 
cal Union in Berkeley. He has authored numer- 
ous articles and books; the most recent is 
‘‘When Gods Change: Hope for Theology.” 


Henry L. Stanfield °46, a retired Navy captain, 
has received the juris doctor degree from Nova 
University. He lives with his wife Geraldine 
Shank Stanfield M.Ed. 46 in Boca Raton, Fla. 


Lewis W. Wannamaker M.D. °46, pediatrics 
and microbiology professor at the University 
of Minnesota, has been named winner of the 
Robert Koch Foundation Award for 1980 in 
recognition of his studies of streptococcal in- 
fections and acute nephritis. He has been a 
member of the faculty there since 1952 and 
lives in St. Paul. 


Margaret Cauthen Braun °47 was presented 
the governor’s certificate of appreciation for 
outstanding volunteers in May. She was cited 
for giving untold hours to the consumer educa- 
tion project. She also serves as secretary to 

the advisory board of the Virginia Consumer 
Education project. She lives in Alexandria, Va. 


Evelyn Schmidt '47, M.D. ’51, director of the 
Lincoln Community Health Center in Durham, 
N.C., has been named winner of the 1980 
Samuel U. Ridgers Achievement Award of the 
National Association of Community Health 
Centers. The award was presented at the asso- 
ciation’s 11th annual convention in Houston 

in September. 


Edwin E. Stancik B.S. ’48, A.M. °49 has joined 
the staff of William M. Mercer, Inc., the nation’s 
largest employee benefit consulting firm, as 
consulting actuary. Before joining Mercer, he 
was second vice president and pension actuary 
with the Capital Holding Corp. He lives in 
Louisville, Ky., with his wife Doris and their 
three children. 


MARRIAGES: Agnes Weeks Kirkmyer 
Muhleman °44 to James H. Hill on Sept. 22. 
Residence: Richmond, Va. 


°*S0s 


Charles F. Haywood ’50, professor of finance 
and former dean of the University of Kentucky 
College of Business and Economics, has been 
elected to the boards of directors of First 
National Bank of Louisville and First Kentucky 
Trust Co. He and his wife live in Lexington 
and Hilton Head, S.C., and have four children. 


G. Howard Allred B.D. ’52, pastor of the 
Memorial United Methodist Church in Thomas- 
ville, N.C., has been elected a delegate to the 
Southeastern jurisdictional conference and vice 
chairman of the board of the ordained ministry 
of the Western North Carolina Annual Confer- 


ence. He and his wife spent two weeks this 
summer on a study tour of Europe, including 
the Passion Play at Oberammergau. 


George V. Grune °52, a vice president of 
Reader’s Digest, has been elected treasurer of 
Association of American Publishers, Inc., a 
confederation of more than 300 member houses 
who produce the majority of printed materials 
sold by direct mail to U.S. homes, schools, 
colleges, libraries and bookstores. He was also 
named to the finance committee and the execu- 
tive committee. 


Gerard E. Kehlor B.S.M.E. °53 has been named 
chief of the quality assurance division at the 
Defense Contract Administration Services 
Management Area with headquarters at Fort 
Benjamin Harrison, Ind. He has held the same 
position for the past 14 years at the Detroit 

Diesel Allison Division of General Motors. He 
and his wife Elizabeth have two sons and two 
daughters and live in Indianapolis. 


Robert L. Ladehoff 54 and Jean Burcham 
Ladehoff °52 live in Fayetteville, N.C., where 
he is rector of Saint John’s Episcopal Church. 
He recently received the doctor of ministry 
degree from the Virginia Theological Seminary. 


Mary Furlow Moore °55 has been named chair- 
woman of the English department at Pima Com- 
munity College in Tucson, Ariz. She has also 
been elected to membership in the International 
Society for Philosophic Enquiry. 


Richard E. House ’58 has joined the staff of 
Wheat, First Securities in their Wilmington, 
N.C., office. He is married to the former Rose 
Merritt. 


Lyda Sue Cunningham B.S.N. °59 has been 
appointed vice president of nursing services at 








Dover General Hospital and Medical Center. 
She is the second nurse to hold the nursing 

vice presidency and has written five books on 
nursing, as.well as numerous articles for nursing 
journals. 


Robert J. Wesley 59 has become a partner with 
Fox & Company, a national CPA firm. He is 
principal in charge of consulting services for 

the mid-central district of the firm and is located 
in Wichita, Kan. 


BIRTHS: Second child and second daughter 
to Karl J. Stumpf °59, M.D. ’63 and Mrs. 
Stumpf, Quincy, Ill., on July 12. Named 
Katherine Anne. 


60s 


James Applewhite 58, A.M. °60, Ph.D. 69, 
and Fred Chappel 61, A.M. 64, are among the 
poets whose works are included in *“‘Contem- 
porary Southern Poetry: An Anthology,’ edited 
by Guy Owen and Mary C. Williams and pub- 
lished by Louisiana State University Press. 


Geoffrey Simon °60, of Silver Spring, Md., 
graduated with a doctor of musical arts degree 
from the Peabody Institute of the Johns Hopkins 
University in May. He is professor of church 
music and conductor of the Seminary Singers at 
Wesley Theological Seminary, Washington, 
D.C. He also serves as choirmaster-organist 

at Metropolitan Memorial, the National United 
Methodist Church in the nation’s capital. He 
and his wife Lynn have two children. 


A. Sidney Daughtridge Jr. ‘61 has been pro- 
moted to design engineer at Duke Power Co. 
He is married to the former Diana S. Moore, 
and they live in Charlotte, N.C. 





The annual picnic for alumni parents of freshman became an indoor buffet when 
August temperatures soared outside. 200 parents attended, but the usual ants and 
yellow jackets were unavailable for comment. 
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Alabama 


Auburn 

Saturday, September 20. Duke vs 
Auburn pregame brunch at Auburn 
Best Western Conference Center and 
Motor Lodge. Contact Linda Sigmon 
at (919) 684-5114 


Birmingham 

Friday, September 19. Reception for 
Paul Vick ‘66. Alumni Affairs director 
Contact Jim Yardley ‘73 at (205) 
325-7467 


Mobile 

Saturday, September 20. Bus trip to 
Auburn game. Contact Ruth 
Quackenbush '44 at (205) 342-9135 
(Also, plans for fall dinner meeting.) 


Montgomery 

Friday, September 19. Reception for 
Clark Cahow, university registrar and 
assistant provost, at the Governor's 
House. Contact Linda Sigmon at 
(919) 684-5114 


Arizona 


Phoenix 

Thursday, October 30. Alumni dinner 
with Dr. llene Siegler, of Duke's 
Center for Aging and Human 
Development, at the China Doll 
Restaurant. Contact Mimi (Joyce) 
Rauschelbach ‘63 at (602) 943-1223. 


Tucson 

Wednesday, October 29. Reception for 
Dr. llene Siegler of Duke's Center for 
Aging and Human Development. 
Contact Nancy O’Brien Chorebanian 
‘54 at (602) 299-0202. 


California 


Los Angeles 

Monday. September 8. Reception for 
President Terry Sanford. Contact Pat 
Heaney ‘68 at (213) 535-3543. 


Canada 


Ottawa 

Thursday-Sunday, October 23-26. 
Alumni seminar, “Looking at 
Canada.” 


Colorado 


Denver 

Tuesday, October 28. Alumni meeting 
with Dr. Ilene Siegler of Duke's Center 
for Aging and Human Development 
Contact Dick Kreutzer '55 at (303) 
279-4556 


Connecticut 


Hartford 

Saturday, October 4. Duke vs. University 
of Connecticut soccer game. 
Post-game dinner with coach and 
team. 

Tuesday, May 12, 1981. Annual dinner 
meeting with President Terry Sanford. 
Contact Joan Berthoud '49 at (203) 
236-5275. (Also, plans for fall 
luncheon and winter student party.) 


~ ptember-October 1980 


Delaware 


Wilmington 

Wednesday, September 24. Coffee and 
dessert reception for John Koskinen 
‘61, General Alumni Association 
president, and Richard Leach of 
Duke's political science department 

Sunday, June 7, 1981. Wilmington 
Annual Summer Picnic. Contact Tony 
Bosworth '58 at (302) 774-7461. 


District of Columbia 

Thursday, November 5. Alumni dinner at 
the House Caucus Room in the 
Cannon House Office Building to 
meet track coach Al Buehler, 
assistant director for non-revenue 
sports. Contact Tom O'Bryon '68 at 
(202) 293-2678. 


Florida 


Miami 

Monday, September 22. Alumni 
Admissions Advisory Committee 
meeting. 


Orlando/Winter Park 

Thursday, September 25. Alumni 
Admissions Advisory Committee 
meeting. 

Friday, January 16, 1981. Cocktail party 
at home of Earl '49 and Madge 
Vaughan '50. Contact Craig Ward ‘60, 
J.D. '65 at (305) 423-7656. 


Tampa Bay 

Tuesday, December 2. Duke vs. 
University of South Florida basketball 
game at the-Sundome. Pregame 
reception on the USF campus. 
Contact Hilliard Eure '58 at (813) 
223-1466. 


Palm Beach’s annual Duke-UNC softball game 


Georgia 

Atlanta 

Wednesday, February 4, 1981. Pregame 
reception for Duke vs. Georgia Tech 
basketball game. Contact Al Hopkins 
‘60 at (404) 588-1340. 


Alumni Calendar 


Central Savannah River 

Sunday, October 19. Family picnic at the 
home of John '60 and Sally Bigger 
‘60. Contact John Bigger at (404) 
722-2731. 


Chicago 

Thursday, October 9. Annual dinner 
meeting with Chancellor Kenneth Pye 
at M & M Club, Merchandise Mart. 
Contact Bob Heidrick '63 at (312) 
726-2777. (Plans for winter meeting 
with Duke economist Allen Kelley.) 


Bloomington 

Saturday, October 4. Duke vs. University 
of Indiana pregame luncheon at 
Jeremiah Sweeney's. Contact Ellen 
English at (919) 684-5114. 


Kentucky 


Louisville 

Friday, October 3. Admissions update 
from Patsy Bennett ‘76, alumni 
admissions coordinator. Contact Bill 
Brown ‘74 at (502) 589-5315. 


Louisiana 


New Orleans 

Saturday - Friday, December 27-30. New 
Orleans holiday featuring Duke 
basketball competition in the Sugar 
Bowl Classic. Contact Linda Sigmon 
at (919) 684-5114 (See advertisement 
this issue.) 





Maryland 


Baltimore 
Thursday, October 2. Alumni Admissions 
Advisory Committee meeting. 








Massachusetts 


Boston 

Friday, October 10. Potluck supper with 
Wayne Woodlief '57, political writer for 
the Boston Herald American, who will — 
look at the presidential election. 

Wednesday, January 21, 1981. Cocktail — 
party and tour of Museum of Fine | 
Arts. (Date subject to change.) 

Saturday, April 25, 1981. Duke-UNC | 
barbecue. Contact Marshall Case '70 
at (617) 944-5336. (Plans for summer — 
harbor cruise and picnic.) 


Michigan 


Detroit A | 

Wednesday, May 6, 1981. Detroit alumni 
annual meeting. Contact C. John 
Holmquist ‘72 at (313) 645-9600. 


Grand Rapids 4 

Monday, October 6. Admissions update — 
from Patsy Bennett '76, alumni — 
admissions coordinator. 

Tuesday. May 6, 1981. Grand Rapids 
Duke Alumni Association annual 
meeting. Contact Bill Heritage ‘66 at 
(616) 241-2501. 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis-St. Paul 

Friday, October 10. Cocktail party with 
Duke guest. Contact Lynda Whitley 
‘65 at (612) 452-6650. 


Missouri 


Kansas City 

Thursday, November 13. Informal 
reception with Duke guest. Contact 
Dan Bryson '63 at (913) 62-2174. 


St. Louis 

Wednesday, November 12. Informal 
reception with Duke guest. Contact 
Chuck Walker '63 at (314) 567-1270. 
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Albuquerque 

Wednesday, October 29. Alumni 
luncheon with Dr. llene Siegler of 
Duke's Center for Aging and Human 
Development. Contact John Posen 
‘70 at (505) 296-9717. 


New York 


New York City (Duke University 
Metropolitan Alumni Association) 

Tuesday, September 9. Luncheon with 
Jennifer Hillman 78, former student 
trustee and assistant to Chancellor 
Pye. ; 

Thursday, September 18. Newcomers 
cocktail party at International House, 
New York and 46th Streets. 

Tuesday, October 7. Luncheon with 
Duke basketball coach Mike 
Krzyzewski. 

Wednesday, November 12. Luncheon 
with entertainment by Harold 
Cruickshank and barbershop quartet. 

Tuesday, December 2. Luncheon with 
attorney David Lobell speaking on art 
and the law. | 

Sunday, December 14. “The Nutcracker’ — 





ballet performance, State Theater, 
Lincoln Center. Special DUMAA block 
of tickets. 

Tuesday, January 6, 1981. Luncheon 

_ with James David Barber, Duke 

z political scientist. 

Spel February 3, 1981. Luncheon. 





_ Speaker to be announced. ; 

_ Tuesday, March 3, 1981. Luncheon with 
Dr. William G. Anlyan, Duke vice 

president for health affairs. 

‘Tuesday, April 7, 1981. Luncheon, 
annual businéss meeting. 

Tuesday, May 12, 1981. Luncheon with 

_ President Terry Sanford. 

All luncheons at Women's National 
Republican Club, 3 West 51 Street, 
New York. For reservations for all 

~ events contact Alison Irwin at (212) 

722-2445. 
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Rochester 
Wednesday, April 22, 1981. Reception 
_ with Duke guest. Contact Chuck Ryan 


‘76 at (716) 586-0300. 


e 
_ North Carolina 


_ Catawba Valley 

Thursday, February 19, 1981. TV party 

for Duke vs. N.C. State basketball 
game. Contact Robert Johnson ‘58 at 
(704) 328-5511. 


Cumberland County 
Wednesday, October 15. Annual alumni 
meeting in Fayetteville with 
Chancellor Kenneth Pye. Contact 


_ Jack Page '64 at (919) 484-6111. 
6 ; . 


_ Durham (Duke University) 

The following class reunion planning 
meetings will be held in the Alumni 
House: 

‘Class of 1931—Friday, September 12. 
noon. 

“Class of 1936—Friday, October 17, 10 

| a.m. 

Class of 1941—Friday, September 26, 2 
e p.m. 

_ Class of 1946—Tuesday, September 30, 
7:30 p.m. 

_ Class of 1951— Saturday, October 25, 
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. 10:a.m. 
- Class of 1956—Tuesday, September 16, 
! 7:30 p.m. 
_ Class of 1961—Tuesday, October 14, 
= 7:30 p.m. 
Class of 1966—Tuesday, October 21, 
7:30 p.m. 
Class of 1971—Wednesday, October 1, 
7:30 p.m. : 
Class of 1976—Tuesday, October 7, 
= 7:30 p.m. 
For additional information contact Jesse 
Colvin at (919) 684-5114. 
Thursday-Friday, October 23-24. Estate 
_ Planning Conference at Searle 
Center. Contact Andrew Parker's 
4 office at (919) 684-5347. 
Friday-Saturday, October 24-25. Law 
~ Alumni Weekend. Class reunions and 
~ alumni barbecue. 
Saturday, October 25. Engineering 
— Alumni Seminar “Microelectronics in 
_ the Future” and “pig pickin’ ”’ at 
_ engineering school. 
Monday-Wednesday, October 27-29. 









Divinity School Convocation and 
Pastors’ School. Class reunions and 
annual Alumni Association business 
meeting in the Searle Center. 
Lectures and workshops on “Mission 
of the Church in the 1980s.” 

Thursday-Saturday, October 
30-November 1. Duke’s Hospital and 
Health Administration Alumni 
Association annual seminar, 
“Competition.” 

School of Business Administration 
Alumni Weekend with ‘Motivational 
Seminar’ and annual barbecue. 

Thursday-Sunday, November 6-9. 
Nursing and Medical Alumni 
Weekend. Celebration of 50th 
anniversary of Duke medical center. 
Symposium on “Cardiology,” and 
coordinated social events. Medical 
alumni class reunion activites. 
Physician's Associates Alumni 
Weekend. Includes the cardiology 
symposium with medical and nursing 
alumni, as well as special educational 
program and social events for P.A. 
alumni. 

Physical Therapy Alumni Weekend. 
Seminar on “Posture Problems” 
presented by Francis Kendall, alumni 
business meeting, and special social 
activities. 

Friday-Sunday. November 7-9. The 
Chronicle's 75th Anniversary. Contact 
Pauline Myers at (919) 684-3973. 


Forsyth County 

Thursday, September 25. Reception for 
Duke basketball coach Mike 
Krzyzewski. Contact Barbara Miller 
‘67 at (919) 725-4005. 


Guilford County 

Thursday, December 4. Big Four 
reception. Contact John Gee ‘64 at 
(919) 275-9711. 


Iredell County 

Friday, September 12. Family picnic. 
Contact John Kiser '63 at (704) 
872-8156. 


Pitt County 

Tuesday, April 14, 1981. Alumni meeting 
in Greenville with Dr. William G. 
Anlyan, vice president for health 
affairs. Contact. Richard Taft '67 at 
(919) 758-4181. 5 


Wake County 

Thursday, September 25. Alumni 
luncheon with head basketball coach 
Mike Krzyzewski. | 

Tuesday, April 7, 1981. Annual meeting 
of the Wake County Duke Alumni 
Association. Contact Charlie 
Chewning '57 at (919) 828-0716. 


Ohio 


Cincinnati 

Tuesday, September 16. Alumni meeting 
with Dr. William G. Anlyan, vice 
president for health affairs. Contact 
Dennis Smith '63 at (513) 831-6730. 


Cleveland 

Thursday, September 18. Alumni 
meeting with Dr. William G. Anlyan, 
vice president for health affairs. 

Wednesday, May 3, 1981. Spring 
meeting. Contact Lyn (Barlow) ‘73 
and Gene Ferreri '73 at (216) 
751-8629. 


Memphis 

Wednesday, October 22. Alumni 
meeting with Bill Griffith, vice 
president for student affairs. Contact 
Jim Forbis '72 at (901) 278-6464. 

Nashville 

Thursday, October 23. Alumni meeting 
with Bill Griffith, vice president for 





Chicagoland’s architectural tour 


Columbus 

Wednesday, September 17. Coffee and 
dessert with Dr. William G. Anlyan, 
vice president for health affairs, at the 
Ohio State University Faculty Club. 
Contact Jon Ward Shaw ‘72 at (614) 
457-4291. 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 

Tuesday, September 23. Reception and 
dinner for John Koskinen '61, General 
Alumni Association president, 
Williamson Restaurant atop the GSB 
Building. Contact Ellen English at 
(919) 684-5114. 


Pittsburgh 

Thursday, November 20. Western 
Pennsylvania Duke alumni fall 
meeting. 

Tuesday, May 12, 1981. Western 
Pennsylvania Duke alumni spring 
meeting. Contact Ed McKenna ‘72 at 
(412) 355-3503 


South Carolina 


Clemson 

Saturday, October 18. Duke vs. Clemson 
pregame brunch at the Boscobel 
Country Club. Contact Ken Hancock 
'74 at (803) 646-3404. 


Columbia ; 

Saturday, October 11. Duke vs. 
University of South Carolina pregame 
supper at Seawell’s Restaurant on the 
fairgrounds. Contact James H. Blair 
'56 at (803) 782-7390. 


Tennessee 


Chattanooga 
Tuesday, October 21. The 
Chattanooga-North Georgia Duke 


alumni meeting with Bill Griffith, vice 
- president for student affairs. Contact 


Byron Trauger ‘71 at (615) 266-0121. 


student affairs. Contact Ellen English 
at (919) 684-5114. 


Texas 


Dallas-Ft. Worth 

Monday, September 15. Reception for 
Duke basketball coach Mike 
Krzyzewski. 

Saturday, October 18. Annual softball 
game. 

Monday, February 23, 1981. Reception 
with Duke guest. Contact Howard 
Baskin ‘72 at (214) 651-1721. 


Houston 

Tuesday, September 16. Picnic with 
Duke basketball coach Mike 
Krzyzewski at the home of Bill 
Spencer ‘61, M.D. 65. 

Tuesday, February 24, 1981. Reception 
with Duke guest. Contact Sandy: 
Vaughan '60 at (713) 658-1311. 

Virginia 

Richmond 

Saturday, October 11. Family picnic at 
the home of Shane '74 and Nancy 
Kraus °73, A.M. ‘75. 

Sunday, January 4, 1981. Open house 
for current students. 

Thursday, May 7, 1981. Cocktail party 
and annual meeting with Duke guest. 
Contact Nancy Kraus ‘73, A.M. ‘75 at 
(804) 737-3929. 


Tidewater 

Saturday, October 25. Bus trip to 
Duke-Maryland game in Durham. 

Friday, January 30, 1981. Dinner with 
Orrin Pilkey, Duke geologist and 
expert on coastal environmental 
problems. 

Friday, June 26, 1981. Annual 
Duke-UNC picnic at the home of Jim 
Howard L.L.B. ‘49. Contact Rocky 
Davis '64 at (804) 499-0567. 
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Tax-exempt income 
and a charitable 
deduction, too? 


Yes. And there are other substantial benefits to be enjoyed 
when you fund a Charitable Gift Annuity. If you want to build a 
nest egg that will provide a generous, guaranteed income for your 
retirement years, the Deferred Gift Annuity offers these benefits: 


@ a substantial charitable deduction at the time of the gift 
during peak earning years and highest tax bracket—thus, greater 
tax savings; 


@ a generous retirement income when you're in a lower tax 
bracket and need additional income; 


@ a fixed guaranteed income; 
@ a major portion of each annuity payment is tax exempt; 


@ if funded with appreciated securities, only a portion of the gain 
is subject to capital gains tax. The tax on the capital gain is 
deferred until annuity payments start, usually when you're in a 
lower tax bracket. And the tax is spread over your life 
expectancy. 


@ Most importantly, not only will you be providing for your future, 
but also for the future of Duke. 


If you’re already enjoying your retirement years and want a 
guaranteed fixed income immediately, the Standard Charitable Gift 
Annuity offers many of the same benefits. 


For more information or a more specific example of charitable gift annuity 
benefits, please complete the coupon and return it to us. Of course, this implies 
no obligation whatever on your part. 


Please print or type. 


|am interested in the ____ Deferred Payment Charitable Gift Annuity 


——Number of years until payments begin 


First annuitant 
Hatetotioithe ose Se eax 


Second annuitant (optional) 
Bate of bith ee Oy 


If example is for appreciated property: 
Cost basis Present market value 


Please send more information on Charitable Gift Annuities 


a ee 
Name 





Street 





City, state, zip 


Mail to: 

Office of Planned Giving 
Duke University 

2127 Campus Drive 

Durham, North Carolina 27706 
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Anne Tyler ‘61 has recently published her 
eighth book, ‘‘Morgan’s Passing’’ (Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York.) She is married to a Balti- 
more psychiatrist, Dr. Taghi Modarressi, and 
they have three daughters. 


Amanda McBath Werner B.S.N. ‘61 received a 
master of liberal studies degree from George- 
town University in May. She and her husband 
Edward live in Alexandria, Va. 


Karl Von Der Heyden '62 has been named vice 
president of finance and treasurer of H.J. 

Heinze Co. He and his wife have moved from 
Wilton, Conn., to Pittsburgh. 


Ralph E. Luker ‘62 has been appointed execu- 
tive director of the Delaware Humanities 
Forum. Before assuming this position, he was on 








Info interests 


A statewide poll conducted by UNC-Chapel 
Hill journalism students shows widespread in- 
terest in cancer information throughout North 
Carolina. The findings emerged from this 
spring’s Carolina Poll, a telephone survey 
conducted twice yearly by journalism students. 
The poll included questions on cancer commis- 
sioned by the Cancer Information Service at 
Duke’s Comprehensive Cancer Center. The re- 
sults? A higher percentage of women than men 
said they were very interested in cancer 
information-70 percent vs. 52 percent. Avid 
newspaper readers and television news watch- 
ers also were found to have a strong interest in 
information about cancer. And, surprisingly, 
people who had not attended college were 
found to be more interested in cancer informa- 
tion than those who had gone to college. 








the faculty of Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
He and his wife Jean have moved to the 
Wilmington area and have two daughters. 


Samuel Hays Magill Ph.D. ’62 has been appoint- 
ed president of Monmouth College. He was 
formerly the president of Simon’s Rock Early 
College and is listed in ‘‘Who’s Who in 
America.”” 


Ann Whitmire Chipley '63 has begun a two- 
year term as president of the North Carolina 
division of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. She and her husband Tom have 
two daughters and live in Rocky Mount, N.C. 


Steven H. Gale ’63 has accepted the position 
of professor and first head of the English depart- 
ment at Missouri Southern State College in 
Joplin. His third book, ‘‘Readings for Today’s 
Writers,’’ was published by John Wiley last 
February. 


John F. Lomax ’63 has been named vice 
president of the western division of Duke Power 
Co. He formerly was the district manager in 
Anderson, S.C. 


James L. Nash ’63, M.D. ’66 has been named 
director of the Vanderbilt Adult Psychiatric 
Out-Patient Clinic in Nashville, Tenn. He was 
formerly associate professor of psychiatry and 
director of the mental hygiene clinic at the 

VA Hospital in Durham. He and his wife Karen 
Rom Nash B.S. ‘64, M.A.T. °68, have two sons. 


Barry A. Smiley 63 has been named chairman 
of the business and public administration de- 
partment at Louisiana College. He lives in Pine- 
ville, La. 


Stewart Spencer '64, editor of the Charlotte 
News for the past nine years, has resigned to 
become a general executive of Knight Publish- 
ing Co., which publishes the Charlotte Observer 
and the Charlotte News. 


Jack Brewster '65 has been appointed by Gas 
Processors Association, Tulsa, to the newly- 
created position of director of industry affairs. 
He transfers to Tulsa from Midland, Texas, 
where he has been editor of an oil and gas 
publication. 


Douglas A. Cotter B.S.E.E. ’65 is the portfolio 
manager in the medical-and scientific division 
of Corning Glass Works. 


William K. Easley 65 has been named group 
manager in the apparel fabrics division of Spring 
Mills, Inc. He will be responsible for the Eureka 
and Springsteen plants in Chester, S.C. 


John Stephen Roberts Ph.D. ’65 was one of 
22 recent graduates of Northeastern Univer- 


: sity’ s Executive MBA program. He is a 
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scientist at the Worcester Foundation for ex 
perimental biology. 


Preston L. Fowler IIT '66 has been niall 
from executive vice president to president of _ 
Southern National Financial Corp. He and his 
wife Mary Juanita have two children and live 
in Charlotte, N.C. 


R. Wayne Godwin Ph.D. '67, vice president — 
at Fiber Industries, has also assumed responsi- 
bility for the company’s manufacturing product 
directors. He lives in Charlotte, N.C. 


Beatrice Williams Lund '67 has joined the Ne 
York office of Harshe-Rotman & Druck, Inc., 
an international public relations firm, as vice 
president and account group supervisor. She 
most recently was on the staff of Manning, 
Selvage & Lee as account supervisor. 


Bruce W. Menning A.M. °67, Ph.D. °72, 
associate history professor at Miami University 
in Oxford, Ohio, has been awarded a grant. 
As editor of the publication, ‘*Military and 
Society in Russia and East Europe; Past and 
Present: a Newsletter,’’ he will direct the 
contents toward research-oriented news bene- 
fiting scholars, public servants and private 
citizens who are interested in the past and 
present relationships between the mua, ang 
society in the Eastern Bloc? } 


Gilbert Edwin Southern Jr. ’67 became Duke’ 
assistant university archivist last March. He 
received his A.M. and Ph.D. degrees in history 
from the University of Massachusetts at — 
Amherst. 


John Tonzetich A.M. ’67, Ph.D. °72 is associa 
biology professor at Bucknell University. He 
has been awarded a grant for a research pro- 
ject on how natural selection affects the fre- 
quency of genes controlling enzymes which 
metabolize alcohols. He lives in Lewisburg, Pa. 


; 
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Keith W. Bell ’68 is a partner in the law firm — 
of Burton, Crane & Bell and chairman of the 
Washington State chapter of the Association 

of Immigration and Nationality Lawyers. He 
and his wife Rebecca have one daughter and 
live in Seattle. 


Peter H. Blunt '68, an attorney in Denver. has 
recently formed a partnership with George J. 
Carmichael III B.S.E.E. ’67, Peter Feldmann 
E’67, Dale S. Frediana 67 and Kevin W. 


ee 


, 
; 
Department of Alumni Affairs ; 
Paul A. Vick ’66, director; PailineD. steal 





assistant director; Barbara K. Pattishall, assi 
tant director; Sharon S. Bair, coordinator, alun 
ni programming; Patricia H. Bennett 76, coor 
dinator, alumni admissions committees; Jesse 
Colvin’74, M.Ed. °75, coordinator, alumni 
reunions; Ellen M. English, field secretary; P. 
ricia L. Robertson, alumni travel coordinator; 
LindaT. Sigmon 69, field coordinator; N. Eli 
zabeth Sullivan ’78, coordinator, professional 
alumni association programming. 


™ es 


General Alumni Association 
Board of Directors 


JohnA. Koskinen ’61, president; Albert F. F 
Fisher’51, B.D. °54, vice president; Laurie E. 
Williamson ’71, vice president. 


James Applewhite ’58, A.M. °60, Ph.D. 69; — 
William E. Arant Jr. °59; Frances Adams 


-Blaylock ’53; Marshall M. BoonM.B.A.°74; 


William T. Buice II] LL.B. °64; William B. 
Bunn Ill’74,M.D.-J.D.°79; O. Charlie “ 
Chewning Jr.’57; Kay M.CouchB.S.N. "58; ; 
Robert G. Deyton’51,M.D.°55;HilliardM. — 
Eure Ill 58; Joan Finn-McCrackenB.S.N. * 8 
F. Owen Fitzgerald B.D. ‘54; Sheldon Gulinsol 
M.H.A. ’69; Robert D. Henry B.S.E. °77; Alicé 
B. Hicks ’69; James A. Howard LL.B.°49; 
Richard Maxwell B.S.C.E. '55; Jeffrey Mullins 
*64; Joanne Snow Osteen '58; Constance Peake 
P.T. Cert. °53; Clifford W. Perry Jr. °66; Ala 
E. Rimer B.S.C.E. °64; John L. Sherrill 50; 
Walter W. Simpson M.B.A. ‘74; Margaret 
Taylor Smith’47; L. Neil Williams ‘58, J.D. 
"61, past president. 
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to develop a world class ski resort 
d condominium project at Beaver 
olo., 10 miles west of Vail. His wife 
. Johnson Blunt °69 is a systems analyst 
Mountain Bell, and they have three 
n. 


darvey L. Paige A.M. ’68, Ph.D. °69 has been 
appointed assistant chemistry professor at 

Alfred University. He formerly was a faculty 
member at Stockton State College and is the co- 
| author of various papers in his fields. 


. Lynn Dixon Pemberton ‘68 has been work- 
g in the Orient and Europe for the past 10 
years, but is now the allocations director of 

_ the United Way of Brevard County, Fla. She 

_ is also working on her M.B.A. degree at Stetson 
and teaching night courses in management at 

_ Brevard Community College. She lives in Mer- 
rit Island with her husband David and daughter. 


_ Joseph R. Crapa A.M. *69 has been appointed 
deputy assistant secretary for congressional 
affairs of the Department of Commerce. He and 
_ his wife Barbara have one son and live in 

. Alexandria, Va. 


| John S. Garavelli B.S. ’69 has assumed a 

| research associate and lecturer position at 

_ Texas A & M University in the chemistry de- 
_ partment. He has held similar positions at 

_ the University of Delaware. 


Suzanne Hall Johnson B.S.N. °69 is the con- 
tinuing education director of Health Update in 
Lakewood, Colo. She was among the distin- 

_ guished faculty presenting seminars at Chaut- 
qua ‘80, the national program of continuing 
education for registered nurses in Vail in 


_ August. 


Robyn Abrams Jones A.M. °69 works in the 
life controllers department of Integon Corp. 
She recently completed a course on life in- 

| surance principles and the daily operations of 
a life insurance company, which entitles her 

_ to title of Fellow, Life Management Institute. 


| Stephen J. McLeod B.S.E. '69, M.B.A. °75 
is employed by IBM as marketing representa- 
| tive for Washington West. He spent 1979 as 
| national director for career program develop- 

_ ment for the National Alliance of Businesses, 
| a non-profit organization helping alleviate un- 
employment among disadvantaged Americans, 
| with special emphasis on youth, Vietnam 
veterans and ex-offenders. 


William D. Treut ‘69 has been elected a vice 
_ president and appointed manager of Irving 

| Trust's German, Swiss and Austrian district. 
He was formerly the bank’s regional repre- 

| sentative in Manila, the Philippines. 


| MARRIAGES: Elizabeth Bradford Parker 61 
| to Roger Noel Dickey on June 28. Residence: 

_ Charlotte, N.C....Roy Bradley Jones 67 M.D. 
_ 75 to Patricia Ellis Greene on July 12. Resi- 
dence: New York, N.Y. 


BIRTHS: Second child and first daughter to 
Robert S. Rankin Jr. °62, LL.B. °65 and 
Elizabeth V. Rankin, Salisbury, N.C., on June 
‘12. Named Anna Newsom....Fifth child and 
fifth daughter to Brenda Post Frandsen '67 and 
Phil L. Frandsen, Phoenix, Ariz.. on April 

_ 8. Named Deborah Marguerite....First child 
"and daughter to Keith W. Bell °68 and Rebecca 
_ Bell, Seattle, Wash., on June 5. Named Rebecca 
| Brooks....First child and daughter to A. Lynn 

_ Dixon Pemberton ’68 and David Pemberton, 
Merritt Island, Fla., on Dec. 29. Named 
Antoinette Gera....First child and daughter 

_ to Roland T. Barnhardt °69, M.Div. '72 and 

_ Emilie Barnhardt, Charlotte, N.C., on April 
25. Named Christin Shepherd. 































§ 
°70s 
Jeffrey H. Forster ’70 is a senior associate 


| editor of Medical Economics, a national busi- 
hess magazine for physicians in private prac- 


"and live in New Milford, N.J. 


‘Mark M. Lucas ’70 has recently been pro- 
‘moted to manager of field services for the 
Institute of Electric and Electronics Engineers, 
_ the world’s largest technical professional as- 
sociation. He and his wife Mary live in Frank- 
lin Park, N.J. 

Sara G. Manner ’70 has been named director 
of development at Bucknell University. She 


formerly was the director of their annual 
- giving programs. 


Georgia Mattis Springer °70 is co-director for 
administration of the Carolina Legal Assistance 


tice. He and his wife Cynthia have one daughter 


for Mental Health, a legal services program 
responsible for providing services for mentally 
handicapped persons in North Carolina. 


Jerry D. Campbell M.Div. °71 is the director 
of Bridwell Library at the Perkins School of 
Theology of the Southern Methodist University. 
He and his wife LaVeta have one daughter and 
live in Dallas, Texas. 


Meg Stephens Gianessi ’71 is the membership di- 
rector of the National Association of Business 








More than a union 


The University Union, in an effort to remind 
everyone that it is more than just a student 
union, is offering a privilege card to alumni, 
employees, faculty and graduate students. For 
$15 a year, purchasers can get free admission to 
all Freewater Films, Major Speakers events and 
a special Major Attractions concert. Discounts 
on tickets for the ‘‘Broadway at Duke’’ series, 
some Major Attractions concerts and most other 
Union-sponsored events are also available with 
privilege cards. Those eligible can bring one 
other person along to buy a card at Page box 
office. For further information write: Duke 
University Union, Box KM, Duke Station, 
Durham, NC 27706. 








‘and Educational Radio, a trade association 


based in Washington, D.C. She has just been 
elected to the board of directors of the National 
Choral Foundation, a non-profit cultural organi- 
zation which sponsors performances by the Paul 
Hill Chorale. She lives in Silver Spring, Md. 


Dennis L. McDonald Ph.D. ’71 has been pro- 
moted to associate professor of biology at Eisen- 
hower College. 


Thomas R. Adams ’72 has been appointed a 
manager at the Raleigh, N.C., office of Deloitte 
Haskins & Sells, the international accounting 
firm. He lives in Durham with his wife Jean 
Taylor Adams °72, M.Ed. °75, J.D. ’79 and 
their son. 


Thomas S. Griggs '72 is a psychologist practic- 
ing in the San Francisco Bay area. His wife 
Elizabeth Greene Griggs B.S. *73, B.S.N. °75 is 
a nurse at Stanford Medical Center’s intensive 
care unit. They live in Redwood City, Calif. 


John A. Howell ‘72, J.D. 75 has joined the 
office of Dickstein, Shapiro & Morin, a Wash- 
ington, D.C. based law firm, and is currently 
engaged in corporate and administrative prac- 
tice with an emphasis in energy law. Last year 
he received an LL.M. in administrative law 
from George Washington University and was 
admitted to the bar of the U.S. Supreme Court. 


Joseph B. Martin Ph.D. °72 has been named a 
senior vice president of NCNB Corp. and di- 
rector of the newly-formed corporate affairs 
division. His responsibilities include communi- 
cations, public relations, public affairs and 
public policy functions. He and his wife Joan 
live in Charlotte, N.C., and have three children. 


Steven R. Pointer °72 has begun a two-year 
appointment as an theology instructor at Trinity 
Christian College in Palos Heights, Ill. He and 
his wife have one child. : 


John Reilly °72, A.M., ’74 has transferred from 
research and marketing at station WBTV to re- 
search and development at Jefferson Data Sys- 
tems. Both are divisions of Jefferson-Pilot 
Broadcasting in Charlotte, N.C. 


Linda Kreer Witt °72 and Thomas Witt ’71 live 
in Chicago, IIll., where she is practicing law with 
the firm of Kanter & Eisenberg. 


Anne Armstrong B.S.N. '73 has taken a leave 
of absence from her position at the University 
of Colorado Medical Center to work with the 
American Refugee Committee in Thailand. 
Upon her return to the United States, she will 
complete a master’s program in pediatric nurs- 
ing from the University of Colorado. She was 
formerly an instructor in nursing with the Peace 
Corps in Niger, Africa. 


John T. Brennan ’73, M.D. ’77 has entered 
family practice with the National Health Ser- 
vice Corps in Pocomoke City, Md. He com- 
pleted his residency program at the Medical 
University of South Carolina in Charleston, 
where he was chairman of the patient education 
committee, and a member of the hospital affairs 
and faculty selection and behavioral science 
committees. 


R. Bruce Brower B.S.E. ’73 has been promoted 
to manager in the administrative services divi- 
sion of Arthur Andersen & Co. in Kansas City. 
He and his wife Sue live in Overland Park, 

Kan. 


Grady S. Carpenter Jr. '73 has been promoted 
to supervisor of investors relations at Duke 
Power Co. He and his wife Kathy live in Char- 
lotte, N.C. 


Linda Chambliss B.S.N. °73 has received a M.D. 


degree from the College of Human Medicine at 
Michigan State University and is completing a 
pediatrics residency at the University of 
Chicago. She is also an instructor in the 
Pretzger School of Medicine. 


Jim Moran ’73 has been appointed assistant 
professor of child development in the depart- 
ment of management, housing and family deve- 
lopment in the College of Home Economics at 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State Univer- 
sity. He and his wife Laurette have moved to 
Blacksburg, Va., from Oklahoma. 


Reed Spangler ’73 has been promoted to tax 
supervisor with the public accounting firm of 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co. and has been 
transferred from the Raleigh, N.C., office to 
Tampa, Fla. He and his wife Darlene Shenton 
Spangler ’74 have one son. 


Mark W. Jorgenson °74 is now living in Miami, 
Fla. He has joined WPLG-TV as retail devel- 
opment coordinator. 


’ Michael G. Kam ’74 has become a partner in 


Farmer, Rosenzweig and Kam, a Newnan, Ga., 
law firm, after serving 2'/2 years as chief as- 
sistant district attorney for the Coweta Judicial 
Circuit. 


“Deborah Kucher Olden B.S.N. 74 received a 
master’s degree in public health nursing at the 
University of North Carolina in June and is now 


a community health nurse team leader of home 
health services for the Spartanburg County 
Health Department. Her husband Peter C. 
Olden M.H.A. ’75 is vice president of profes- 
sional services at Spartanburg General Hos- 
pital. 


Rory R. Olsen J.D. ’74 has completed degree 
requirements for a master of laws degree from 
Southern Methodist University and is now as- 
sociated with the law firm of Norman T. Rey- 
nolds & Associates, specializing in estate 
planning, taxation and related areas. He and his 
wife Patricia live in Houston. 


Priscilla Porch *74 was recently admitted to 

«the New Hampshire bar in a ceremony held in 
the Supreme Court building in Concord, and is 
now practicing law in Wolfeboro and Man- 
chester. She is the only female attorney in 
Carroll County, N. H. 


Patricia Gilbert Sigler M.Ed. ’74 has been ap- 
pointed principal of Grace Ward Harby Junior 
High School in Alvin, Texas. She formerly was 
associated with the division of continuing edu- 
cation at the University of Texas’ Health 
Science Center in Houston. 


Lincoln E. Tumey M.H.A. ’74, the vice presi- 
dent of management services of the Greenville, 
S.C., hospital system, has been named a mem- 
ber of the American College of Hospital Admini- 
strators. This is a national professional society 
of chief executive officers and their administra- 
tive staffs managing hospitals, health service 
facilities and health-related organizations in the 
United States and Canada.’ 


Joel M. Wolarsky M.H.A. ’74 has joined the 
Evangelical Hospital Association as the corpo- 
rate director of planning and marketing. He 
holds professional memberships in the Ameri- 
can College of Hospital Administrators and the 
International Hospital Federation. 


1se- of theo 


Prepare yourself for dramatic changes in the '80s as the use of semi-conductor 
technology becomes more widespread. You've seen it in computer games and 
graphics, sophisticated calculators and wrist watches. But what are its future 


applications for you, the consumer? 


Come to the Engineering Alumni Association's seminar, “Consumer Microelectronics in 
the '80s.” Donald Beilman, vice president of the Aerospace Group for General Electric, 
will examine the use of “chips” in the evolution of traditional products into smarter, 
better quality and better performing systems. 


Here’s your timetable for Oct. 25: 


Registration 

Seminar (125 Engineering) 
Engineering barbecue 
Duke vs. Maryland game 


10:45 
11:00 
11:30-1:00 
1:30 


For more information and barbecue tickets, contact: 
Engineering Alumni Association 


614 Chapel Drive 
Durham, NC 27706 
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Kyle M. Carpenter '75 has moved from Boston 
to Minneapolis, where he is national marketing 
manager of energy management systems for 
Honeywell, Inc. 


Chris Eric Hagberg '75 has assumed duties 
as counsel at the naval supply center at Pearl 
Harbor. He and his wife Vi live in Ewa Beach, 
Hawaii. 


Marcy Hardee Hege ‘75 has been named di- 
rector of administration of Olson Management 
Group in Raleigh, N.C, The Olson Management 
Group is an association management company 
and represents several state and regional trade, 
business and professional associations. 


Seth W. Malin B.S. ‘75 has completed his in- 
ternship in pediatrics at the C.S. Mott Chil- 
dren’s Hospital of the University of Michigan 
Medical Center. 


James A. Mowbray Ph.D. '75, director of senior 
training for the Florida wing of the Civil Air 
Patrol, has been promoted to lieutenant colonel. 
He is also director of the East Central Florida 








area agency on aging. He and his wife Paulette 
have two daughters. 


Zoe Tillson Piliero B.S.N. ‘75 completed the 
requirements for her master's degree in business 
administration in June and has accepted a posi- 
tion with Data General Corp. as credit analyst. 
She and her husband Christopher live in Stow, 
Mass 


Larry Pless '75 graduated from the Univer- 

sity of North Carolina law school in May, where 
he was on the North Carolina Law Review. He 
has been admitted to the Georgia Bar Associ- 
ation, and is practicing law with the firm of 
Neely, Player, Hamilton & Hines in Atlanta. 


Robert S. Porter ‘75 received the doctor of 
medicine degree from Hahnemann Medical Col- 
leg and Hospital of Philadelphia and has begun 
a residency in internal medicine at a Cleveland, 
Ohio, clinic. 


Edward Spires Stanton '75, M.D. ‘79 is in his 
second year of a general surgical residency at 
the University of Pennsylvania hospital? His 


NEW ORLEARS 
BASKETBALL HOLIDAY 


Make the Sugar Bowl Basketball Classic part of your 
holiday plans—Duke’s Athletic Department will arrange 
to accommodate you in style. (The basketball team 
travels to New Orleans for the Classic games, played 
Dec. 28 and 29, featuring the Blue Devils, Arizona 
State, New Orleans and Tennessee. ) 
These options are available to you: 
® Four nights lodging at the Hyatt Regency 
(double occupancy), across the street from the 
Superdome, nights of Dec. 27-30 
® Tickets to the Sugar Bowl Basketball Classic at 
the Superdome, Dec. 28-29 
® Pregame reception at the Hyatt on Dec. 28 
with local New Orleans alumni and Duke 


representatives 


To reserve space for any of these accommodations or 


events, fill in the form below. 


(You will be responsible for transportation to and from New Orleans and the - 
Hyatt, as well as all meals. And, you can be included in the Iron Duke 
hospitality suite and post-game meals on a pay-at-the-door basis.) 





Please reserve the following: 


_____Room(s) at the Hyatt Regency for the four nights of Dec. 27-30 
($270 per room, double occupany). 

Basketball game ticket(s) at $15 per set (both nights included). 
Couples, be sure to order two sets. 

Space(s) at pregame reception at the Hyatt with New Orleans 
alumni, Sunday, Dec. 28, at $7.50 per person. 





Total $ 


Deadline: Oct. 28, 1980. Make checks payable to Duke University. 





Name, class 





Street 





City, state, zip 


——— 


Phone 
Mail to: 
Alumni House 
614 Chapel Drive 


Durham, NC 27706 


New Orleans Basketball 
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wife Linda Westfall Stanton ‘77 is a researcher 
in a virology laboratory for Merck, Sharp and 
Dohme. They live in Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Richard D. Weber B.S. ‘75 graduated with 
honors from the Illinois College of Podiatric 
Medicine in Chicago, and has begun a residency 
with the Maryland podiatry residency program 
in Baltimore, 


Mary-Kathryn Flach Adcock ‘76 has been pro- 
moted from supervisor of bookkeeping to opera- 
tions officer of the National Bank of Georgia. 
She and her husband David B. Adcock J.D. '76, 
an attorney, live in Atlanta. 


Jack D. Childs '76 is working in the Florham 
Park division of Exxon Chemical Co. in the 
computer control office. He and his wife Mary 
live in Pluckemin, N.J. 


Wayne K. Hoffman B.S. '76 received his M.D. 
degree from George Washington University’s 
medical school in May. He has begun a three 
year family practice residency in Asheville, 
N.C., at the Mountain Area Health Education 
Center. 


Neal Keny '76, of Knoxville, Tenn., and two of 
his Yale graduate school friends, have joined 
CARE and are in an internship program to help 
Cambodian refugees in Thailand. They will be 
involved in relief efforts which include dis- 
tribution of food, tools, medicines, basic needs 
kits and rice seed to refugees in camps along 

the Thai-Kampuchea border. 


Mary Kimmitt '76 received a master’s degree 
in public administration and environmental 
affairs from Indiana University Northwest in 
May while concurrently working full-time as a 
park ranger at Indiana Dunes National Lake- 
shores in Porter, Ind. She was named ‘* Young 
Career Woman’’ for 1980 by the Northwest 
Indiana Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Womens’ Clubs for outstanding pro- 
fessional, community and academic achieve- 
ment. 


Bertram T. Lyles '76, of Spartanburg, S.C., 

has been inducted into Vanderbilt University’s 
chapter of Beta Gamma Sigma, a management 
and business honor society. 


Katherine A. O’Hanland B.S. °76 received the 
M.D. degree from the Medical College of Vir- 
ginia and has begun a residency at Georgia 
Baptist Hospital in Atlanta. 


Daniel H. Ottaviano M.Div. ’76 is serving as 
chaplain with Commander Fleet Activities in 
Yokosuka, Japan. 


Thomas C. Rearick B.S.E. ’76 has been an 
engineer for almost four years with the aero- 
space electronic systems department of the 
General Electric Co. in Utica, N.Y. He was 
granted an |1-week leave this summer to in- 
struct two Outward Bound-type mountaineering 
and kayaking courses in the Tetons and Colo- 
rado Rockies for the Infinite Odyssey of 
Boston, Mass. 


Mary Kim Rodine B.S. '76 received her M.D. 
degree from the University of Illinois College 
of Medicine in June. She is now a resident in 
family practice at Methodist Medical Center 

in Peoria, Ill. 


De Ila W. Rudes M.H.A. °76 has been named 
administrator of the Greenville, S.C., unit of the 
Shriners Hospital for Crippled Children. She 
was previously administrative assistant of An- 
derson Memorial Hospital in Anderson, S.C. 


Nancy M. Schlichting ’76 has been named assis- 
tant vice president of operations at Akron City 
Hospital in Akron, Ohio. 


Catherine Taylor °76 has joined the staff of 
Berkley-Small, Inc., a supplier of newspaper 
circulation and promotion products, and will 
be assistant editor of marketing services. She 
lives in Mobile, Ala., with her husband Robert 
C. Dean, a biology professor at the University 
of Alabama. 


Michael W. Taylor '76, a former English in- 
structor at the U.S. Military Academy at West 
Point, recently has been named manager of 
secretarial services at Geisinger Medical Cen- 
ter. He and his wife Janie have two children 
and live in Danville, Pa. 


Stephen W. Unger M.D. '76, who has just 
completed his third year of surgical residency at 
the University of Virginia’s medical college, 
recently received the Upjohn Achievement 
Award for academic excellence in surgery. 


Laura Wilson '76 received the M.B.A. degree 
from Stanford University in June. She is now 
financial consultant for Marakon Associates 

in San Francisco. 







Edward S. Bott Jr. °77 received 4 juris teats 
degree recently from the Western New | Engl 
College School of Law. 


js ’ 
David Lee Callihan ‘77 and Timothy John 
Leppert '77 received juris doctor degrees from 
the Dickinson School of Law in June. 


William Eldridge Doyle Jr. M.B.A. °77 is the | 
assistant vice president in the real estate divi- 

sion of the First National Bank of Atlanta. He 
and his wife Pamela live in Atlanta. 


Warren H. Kofol B.S. '77 received the M.D. 
degree in June from the Medical College of Ohio 
and has begun a surgical internship at Akron 
City Hospital. 


C. Allen Parker '77 and his wife Mary have 
moved to New York City, where he has entered 
Columbia University Law School. He formerly 
was a legal assistant with the Chicago law firm 
of Vedder, Price, Kaufman & Kammbholz. 


Virginia Stout Siclen '77 and her husband 
Clinton have moved to Baltimore, where they 
are both in graduate school at Johns Hopkins. 
She will be a master’s degree candidate in 
mathematical sciences. 


Susan M. Vogelberger '77 has been named as- 
sistant sales promotion manager of Anheuser 
Busch in St. Louis, Mo. She previously served 
in the company’s field sales task force and the 
sports programming department. 


April K. Brazell '78 spent the summer in Singa- 
pore as project buyer for Conoco’s second off- 
shore platform in southeast Asia. She will be 
attending the University of Chicago’s business 
school this fall. 


Bruce D. Forman Ph.D. ‘78 has been appointed 
post-doctoral fellow in the psychiatry depart- 


"ment at the University of Missouri School of 


Medicine. He will spend two years in the mental 
health systems research unit at the Missouri 
Institute of Psychiatry in St. Louis. 


Kenneth S. Jones '78 received an M.B.A. degree 
from the University of Chicago business school 

in June. He is now on the audit staff of Arthur 
Andersen & Co. in Dallas, Texas. 


Robert Lloyd Ringler Jr. '78 is now attending | 
the Uniformed Service University of Health 
Science and has completed his second year of 
study. His wife Marie Celeste Crom-Ringler 
B.S.N. '79 is a nurse at Sibley Memorial 
Hospital in Washington, D.C. They live in 
Rockville, Md. 


Stephen B. Slawson B.S.E. ‘78 is production 
engineer for Gulf Oil, with responsibilities for 
the Texas and Oklahoma panhandles. He and 
his wife Linda live in Oklahoma City. 


~ 


What’s new? 


- We try to print all the news of alumni 


we receive and to do so as quickly as 
possible. But sometimes the informa- 
tion we get fails to contain any news. 
News implies some change of status 
—a new home, a new job, a promotion, 
anew degree, some accomplishment. 
Maybe you got a poem published, 

were elected to your city council, 
rehabbed an old house, opened a 

comer grocery, formed a garden club, 
built a sailboat, starredinacommunity _ 
musical—any of those things and 
hundreds of others are of interest to 
other alumni. Marriages and births, of 
course, are natural news. We look 
forward to a note from you telling us 
what’s happened. (And when you 
write, be sure to give us the name of 
your spouse.) We’re sure you’ ve 

done something that would be note- 
worthy to your former classmates. 
Drop a line to: 


Bonnie Meeks 
Alumni Records 
614 Chapel Drive 
Durham, NC 27706 
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Karl Williams Ph.D. ‘78, a chemist 
Proctor and Gamble at the Ivorydale Tech- 
Center in Cincinnati, has recently been 

a group leader in their packaged soap 
detergent product development division. 


Conrad B.H.S. 79 completed his post- 
sraduate work in emergency medicine in May 
tthe Maine Medical Center in Portland. and 
joined the emergency department staff at 
the Kennebec Valley Medical Center in 
Gardiner, Maine. 


“David Lutken ‘79 and David Reynolds ‘79 have 
released their first album, ‘‘Old Hat’’ on Rain- 
—_— Records. They live in Boulder, 


Carl Toney A.H.C. '79 completed requirements 
‘or his post-graduate work in emergency medi- 
tine in May at the Maine Medical Center in 
ortland and has joined Duke Medical Center 







RRIAGES: Thomas S. Griggs *72 to 
tlizabeth T. Greene B.S. ‘73, B.S.N. °75 on 
“May 3. Residence: Redwood City. Calif... 
‘james Raymond Mueller °73, M.Div. °77 to 
searlott Elizabeth Kimball on July 19. Resi- 
tence: Durham, N.C....David Lowden J.D. °74 
‘0 Constance Adcox on May 24. Residence: 
3rooklyn, N.Y....Frank Alexander Farmer 
MAT. 75 to Elizabeth Ann Hamilton on June 
8. Residence: Raleigh, N.C....Edward Spires 
Stanton 75, M.D. ‘79 to Linda Kay Westfall 
177 on Nov. 4. Residence: Bryn Mawr, Pa.... 
Jack D. Childs *76 to Mary Elizabeth Gray 

on June 21. Residence: Pluckemin, N.J.... 
Daniel H. Ottaviano M.Div. ‘76 to Patricia 
Briles on Aug. 9. Residence: Yokosuka, Japan. 
Sarah E. Perry J.D. ‘76 to James S. Fleischer 















































|.D. ‘76 on April 27. Residence: Bethesda. Md. 
Clay Scarborough B.S.E. ‘76 Karen Ward 
Scarborough B.S.N. °78 on March 15. Resi- 
Hence: Boston, Mass....Margaret D. Conant 
'T1 to Michael B. Butler ‘77 on June 21. 
Residence: Atlanta. Ga....Susan Vail Coonrad 
77 to Dennis M. Cullen on June 28. Resi- 
dence: Durham, N.C....Jeffrey A. Heller “77 
o Nancy D. Freund °78 on Aug. 31. Resi- 
dence: Gouverneur. N.Y....Kenneth Bradford 
Keels Jr. B.S.E. °77 to Nancy Lynn McKinney 
on June 14. Residence: Durham, N.C....David 
Bright Leonard ‘77 to Deborah Lynn Shankle 
pn June 14. Residence: Durham, N.C....David 
Caldwell McNeill ‘77 to Diana Marie Bures 
78 on July 12. Residence: Durham. N.C.... 

(C. Allen Parker ‘77 to Mary Elizabeth Child 
on April 19. Residence: New York, N.Y.... 
Patricia Ann Roderick °77 to David David 

M. Roderick, on June 30....Anthony S. Burt 
'78 to Karin A. Ruetzel 79 on July 26. 
Residence: Chicago, Ill....Georgia Elizabeth 
Byrum °78 to Hans Christian Linnartz J.D. 
‘80 on May 17. Residence: Greensboro, N.C.... 
| 





Banks Jefferson Clark B.S.E. ‘78 to Charlotte 
Duke Reeves '79 on Aug. 25. Residence: Gar- 
and, Texas....Laurie A. Furst B.S.M.E. °78 
to Ronald Grey Miller B.S.E.E. ’78 in July. 
Residence: Virginia Beach, Va....Stephen B. 
Slawson B.S.E. '78 to Linda Gray on May 24. 
Residence: Oklahoma City, Okla....Michael 
‘Llewellyn Smith B.S.E. '78 to Barbara Gouled 
on Aug. 31. Residence: Los Angeles. Calif... 


Durham, N.C....Robert James Dimonds Jr. 
A.H.C. °79 to Rumiko Shinzato on June 8. 
Residence: Honolulu, Hawaii....Anne Elizabeth 
Kauffman ‘79 to Richard Glenn Zayaitz on 
(May 24. Residence: Ithaca, N.Y....Gale Singer 
B.S. °79 to Peter F. Adland on May 18. Resi- 
‘dence: Durham, N.C. 


RTHS: First child and son to Merrill Ware 
Carrington ’71 and Tim Carrington, New York. 
N.Y., on April 1. Named James Ware....First 
son to Elizabeth G. Ferris '71 and Barry 
Childers, Oxford, Ohio, on April 21. Named 
Evan Ferris-Childers....First child and son 

to Charles R. Beaudrot Jr. ‘73 and Beverly 
Hall Beaudrot, Atlanta, Ga., on Nov. 29. 

Named Charles Nicholas....First child and son 

to Reed Spangler '73 and Darlene Shenton 
Spangler °74, Tampa, Fla., on Nov. 28. 

Yamed Thomas Reed....First child and daugh- 

ter to Frances Wilmer Richardson B.S.N. °75 
and Clinton Richardson J.D. ’75, Decatur, 
'Ga., on Dec. 6. Named Ann McArthur.... 
‘Second child and first daughter to Nancy Munn 
) Wade B.S.N. ’76 and Rodney Wade, Logan, 


‘ington, D.C., is attending law school at the 
University of Virginia. 


lare Morgan B.S.N. ‘80 on June 28. Residence: 


William Thomas Nesbitt Farquhar °80, of Wash- 


Bill Norment photo 





Canine companion to John A. Sharpe III ’80, Jason actually attended classes with his master and rates a degree 
by playing as much Frisbee as most two-legged quad animals. His Duke spirit even affects his housing, provided 
by the Lumberton Robesonian’s owner and editor John A. Sharpe Jr. ’32, whose brother Al M. Sharpe ’49 is 

the newspaper’s manager. 


Tench C. Forbes B.S.E. °80, of Rosemont, 
Pa., has accepted a field engineering position 
with the installation and service engineering 

division of General Electric. 


Deborah Greenblatt LL.M. '80 has been named 
co-director for litigation of the Carolina Legal 
Assistance for Mental Health, a legal services 
program. She had been a teaching fellow at the 
Duke law school. 


Donald T. McComas B.S.E. '80 has been ap- 
pointed power systems marketing trainee in the 
marketing department of Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. He and his wife Laura live in Roxboro, 
N.C. 


Deaths 


Lillian Pickard Dameron °18 on July 23. She 
died in the health care center of the Methodist 
Retirement Home. The lifelong Durham resi- 
dent taught first and second grades in the 
Durham city schools before her retirement. 
She was a member of Duke Memorial United 
Methodist Church, the Lillie Duke Sunday 
school class and the Pierian Book Club. Sur- 
viving are two daughters, Sybil Dameron 
Redfern °44 of Raleigh, N.C., and Sarah 
Dameron McCracken ‘45 of Durham. 


W. Waldo Boone °20 on July 30. He was a 
retired Durham physician and a charter fellow 
of the American Academy of Physicians. His 
practice in Durham spanned 50 years. He was a 
member of the North Carolina Academy of 
Family Physicians and a member of the medical 
staff of Durham County General Hospitals. 

For 20 years he served as an active member 

of the board of trustees of Elon College and 
later was made an honorary trustee. His wife 
Myra, a daughter and two sons survive. 


Colon Curtis Parker ’21, L’21 on July 17. He 
had made his home in Tampa, Fla., since 1926 
and practiced law there until his retirement in 
1968. He was a member of the North Carolina 
and Florida bars, Tampa and Hillsborough 
County bar associations and the American Bar 
Association. He was ex-director and one of the 
reorganizers of the Tampa Little Theater and 
on the board of directors of the West Coast 
Educational Television. His sister and several 
nieces and nephews survive. 
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Jesse Clayborne Watts 23 on June 4. At the time 
of his death he was an Atlanta resident. but he 
formerly lived in Talbotton, Ga.. where he was 

a merchant, a former county school superin- 
tendent and a state legislator. His wife and 

son survive. 


Solon R. Cotton °25 on March 3. He was a resi- 
dent of Red Springs. N.C.. when he died of a 
heart attack. He was a teacher and principal 

of schools in Johnston County, Bayboro. Hope 
Mills and Fayetteville. N.C.. before his retire- 
ment in 1969. His wife Nelda and a son survive. 


Benjamin L. Harton A.M. °30 on Nov. 28. He 
was the retired registrar of Arkansas Poly- 
technic University in Russellville. Ark. He was 
a member of Sigma Phi Epsilon and a recipient 
of the Paul Harris Fellow award. Margaret. his 
wife, and two daughters survive. 


Hampton Jarrell Ph.D. 32 on April 13. He 
began teaching English at Winthrop College in 
1932. was named department chairman in 1954 
and served for 37 years until he retired. He 
was a frequent speaker at area civic. literary 
and women’s clubs. He had published several 
books and articles and was a fellow of the 
Society of American Historians and the South 
Carolina Historical Society. Among the sur- 
vivors is a daughter, Penelope Jarrell Fitch 
"54. of Clemson. S.C. 


David K. McCarrell A.M. °33, Ph.D. “37 on 
Jan. 31. He ended a 40-year teaching career 
in 1972 when he retired from Rio Grande Col- 
lege where he had served as history professor 
and department chairman. He had also taught 
at Camegie Tech. Duke, Mercer, Mulligan 
College and the University of Arkansas at 
Monticello. His wife Annie M. Welliford 
McCarrell Ph.D. °36 survives and lives in 
Johnson, Ohio. 


James Carroll Smathers °33 on July 2. The 
retired Hickory, N.C., attorney died following a 
period of declining health. His wife Madelyn 
and three children survive. 


Dennis H. Robinson M.D. °35 on June 7 of a 
heart attack. He had practiced medicine in 
Bedford, Va.. for more than 40 years. He was 
a member of Kappa Sigma fraternity and had 
served as a flight surgeon during World War II. 
He is survived by a son. 


The ‘*‘Duke Connection’’ 


Joseph M. Carl °38 on June 10. Carl had 
retired as assistant general tax manager at 
Armstrong Cork Co. on Jan. | of this year. 
having been with the company ever since his 
graduation from Duke. He lived in Lititz, Pa.. 
with his wife Mary Bender Carl ‘38. He is also 
survived by one son and two daughters. one of 
whom is Mary Beth Carl McCollough °64 of 
Lancaster, Pa. 





New name, new series 


The East Duke Music Room acquired anew 
name in early September at a special Chamber 
Arts Society 35th anniversary concert. The 
room, site of numerous concerts, recitals and 
plays, is now the Ernest W. Nelson Music 
Room, in honor of the founder and longtime 
director of the society. Nelson joined the Duke 
history faculty in 1926. Following his retire- 
mentin 1965, he remained active in the 
society until his death in 1974. The Chamber 
Arts Society begins its subscription series Oct. 
18 with the Tokyo String Quartet, followed by 
the Quartetto Beethoven di Roma, Nov. 15; 
American String Quartet, Feb. 7; Stuttgart 
Trio, March 21; and Dorian Wind Quintet 
with guest pianist Jane Hawkins, April 11. 
For ticket information, write Chamber Arts 
Society, Box 6065, College Station, Durham, 
N.C. 27708. 








James Slicer Purcell III A.M. °38, Ph.D. °58 on 
June 15. The former English department chair- 
man at Davidson College died of a heart attack 

at his home. When he retired in 1977 he received 
Davidson’s Thomas Jefferson Awards for out- 
standing teaching. He specialized in literary 
culture of North Carolina before 1820. His wife 
Elizabeth, one son and two daughters survive. 


Howard J. Sears LL.B. '38 on May 28. Sears, 
a retired administrator of Hall County, Georgia 
government, died at the Northeast Georgia 


It’s a matter of pride. es 
Let’s keep it that way 


Support 
the Loyalty Fund 


-- tember-October 1980 


Medical Center after an extended illness. He 
was employed as Hall County administrator in 
1969. a position which he held until his re- 
tirement in 1978. Survivors include his wife 
Thais and two children. 


Charles Buck Roberts B.S. ‘52. A.M. °53 on 
June 18. The Durham native died suddenly in 
the Duke Medical Center. He was a free-lance 
playwright and a member of Trinity United 
Methodist Church. where he was a teacher of 
the Pattie Baldwin and the Susannah Wesley 
Sunday school classes. Surviving are his wife 
Katherine and his mother. 


Frederick M.W. Williamson E’57 on June 4. 
He retired 10 years ago from ITT in Nutley. 
N.J., after a stroke but continued to be active 

on the planning board of the Township of Parsip- 
pany, N.J., where he served two terms as chair- 
man. At the time of his death, he was a resident 
of Durham, N.C. Survivors include his parents. 
his wife Tobey and four children. 


Roderick Kotchin ‘61 on June 7. He died in 
Memorial Hospital in York, Pa.. after being shot 
in the lower chest as he walked from his garage 
into his home. The certified public accountant 
and vice president of Graham Engineering Corp. 
was a member of the Duke football team. 

and was active in the local Duke Alumni As- 
sociation. Two sisters survive. 


Mildred Ann Field B.S.N. '62 on July 1. She 
was professor and assistant dean for research in 
the University of Texas School of Nursing at 
Houston. She was a member of a number of 
committees of the nursing school and had nu- 
merous publications in professional journals. 
In spite of surgery and treatments for cancer 
during the past several years, she continued 

to work and teach classes until the end of the 
1980 spring term. Her mother, who lives in 
Hilton Head, S.C., survives. 


Deborah Ann Kramer M.A.T. °74 on May 17. 
The native of Islip, N.Y., died from cardiac 
arrest caused by diabetes mellitus. Her parents 
survive. 
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rhe editors of the Register would like to hear from Duke 
lumni and other friends of the university. We know 
you’re out there and we welcome your comments, 
‘corrections and opinions. Please limit your letters to no 
‘more than two double-spaced, typed pages. The Register 
| will not publish ‘‘open’’ letters or letters addressed to 
anyone other than the Duke Alumni Register. 


ina did it 

itors: = 

e Dook Alumni Register may have won an 

Exceptional Achievement Award for tabloid publishing 

‘from the Council for the Advancement and Support of 
Education, as reported in the July-August 1980 

Register. 

_ But in that same issue, the Register demonstrated 

‘an inability to spell correctly. One report noted that 

yr. Kenneth D. Weeks, recently named to Dook’s 

I oard of Trustees, is a 1935 “‘Davison College’’ 

graduate. Another story noted that Head Football 
‘Coach Red Wilson is a ‘‘Davison College’’ graduate. 

Folks, it’s ‘‘Davidson College,’’ with two ‘‘d’s.”’ 

The same mistake twice certainly seems suspiciously 

more than a typo. Still, it’s hard to believe an august 


‘institution like Dook would stoop to so immature a 


practice as misspelling deliberately the name of a rival 
center of learning. 


-* 
Geoff Seamans 


Davidson ’68. 
Dook A.M. 772 
" 5 
Sam did it 
Editors: 
e¢ Duke Alumni Register is truly a splendid 
iblication. It even provides good reading for 
on-Duke grads. 
__ However, there is one thing I should like to bring 
to your attention. [Alumni Weekend caption: 
“Engineering’s first annual barbeque on site of 
planned pavilion’’] The engineers need support. It may 
be they have fewer English courses. 

There is not a ‘‘first annual.’’ There is a first event. 
becomes an annual event the second time around. 
) Nothing should detract from the first. It is amazing 
EL. many educational institutions are determined to 
}make this error. Duke is one that shouldn’t. 


y arjorie Solenberger 


‘ 





{ 


Biting criticisms 
Editors: 
am alarmed at your commencement speaker, U.S. 
)Rep. L. Richardson Preyer’s advice to make ‘‘a 
(quality effort, which is more important than achieving 

Boals.”” , 

_ I disagree with that statement. To have a goal and 
0 strive to achieve that goal is the key to happiness 
and success. It is a matter of attitude. To merely put 

fin a ‘‘quality effort’’ is synonymous with ‘‘giving it 

he old college try.’’ I recall the once well-used 

es, ‘‘it’s not who won but how you played the 
ame that counts,’’ or ‘“good show, old boy.”’ 

q You must never make allowances for failure. 
Never say you’ll try. Say you will do it, whatever it 
s. Perseverance is the key to a life with purposeful 
s, to a life of fulfillment and happiness, to a life 


H 
70a! 


you wish for Duke graduates. 
Winners never quit and quitters never win! 
Always strive to be a winner. 


Rockwell F. Davis ’64, D.D.S. 


The need to be aware 


Editors: 

I am a 1973 graduate from Duke School of Nursing 
currently working as part of a medical team at Khao I 
Dang, a Cambodian refugee camp, along the 
Thai-Cambodia border. I will only be here for three 
months, which is a short time to accomplish goals. I 
feel it necessary that Duke alumni, as well as others, 
realize the situation. 

Briefly, people are in the camps until they can be 
resettled in another country. This resettlement can take 
years. They may not leave the camp unless they wish 
to return to Cambodia, which many feel is a certain 


_death due to continual Cambodia-Vietnamese 


struggles. 

I would like people in the United States to 
understand that for the refugees in Southeast Asia 
there is little hope, except through liberalization of 
refugee quotas by the U.S. government. Refugee 
families can be sponsored by church groups, 
organizations, etc. Mostly people need to be aware. It 
is easy to be uninformed when we are so far away 
from the problem. 

I encourage Duke alumni and students to write 
their legislators and encourage the process of 
resettlement. Interested people who would like to 
sponsor families should contact the appropriate 
agencies. 

I’m sorry I don’t have more accurate information. 
It’s difficult from this distance. I would be glad to 
answer any questions that I can. 


Anne M. Armstrong B.S.N. 773 














BOOKS from DUKE 





ulture 
in context 


Selected Writings of Weston La Barre 


“Weston La Barre is a profound thinker, a trail 
blazer, and a gifted stylist. His work stands as a 
beacon to anthropologists and their friends for 
illuminating the ways one can combine hard- 
headed empirical science with humanistic sen- 
sitivity.” Raymond D. Fogelson, University of 
Chicago. La Barre explores regions which many 
scholars had previously considered unexplain- 
able subjective human experience. His subjects 
include hallucinogens and their relation to reli- 
gious consciousness, “‘crisis cults,”’ the history 
and ethnography of marihuana, authority and 
the courts, social cynosure and social structure, 
and obscenity. La Barre illustrates the insights 
possible when anthropology draws creatively 
from other relevant disciplines, particularly 
psychoanalysis. Published June 1980, $19.75 


Journal 
O Kehearsals 


A Memoir by Wallace Fowlie 


Winner of the first Harold D. Vursell Memorial 
Award, given annually by the American Acad- 
emy and Institute of Arts and Letters “‘to single 
out recent writing in book form that merits 
recognition for the quality of its prose style.”’ 
“Fowlie is one of America’s most distinguished 
teachers and literary biographers, critics and 
translators, and his memoir reflects his life of 
literature, especially the French. . . . There are 
reflections on his teaching stints at Bennington, 
Duke, and elsewhere. Written in a fluent style 
and with an engaging informality and lack of 
pretentiousness, this should find an appreciative 
audience among those who care about litera- 
ture.”’ Publishers Weekly. $12.75 


The Dukes 
O Durham 


1865-1929 
Robert F. Durden 


“A major contribution to southern history, as 
entertaining as it is informative . . . The book 
adds fascinating detail not only to southern 
economic history, but to the larger body of 
American social history as well.’’ The North 
Carolina Historical Review. 





Photographs, $12.75 


@™ SPECIAL OFFER: Persons ordering 
with this coupon and enclosing payment 
will receive a 20% discount. Publisher 
will pay postage. North Carolina resi- 
dents: please add 4% sales tax. I enclose 
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copies, La Barre, Culture in Con- 
text, $19.75 
copies, Fowlie, Journal of Rehears- 
als, $12.75 
copies, Durden, The Dukes of Dur- 
ham, $12.75 
20% discount; all orders must be prepaid. 
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Philip R. Bevington 


Nuclear physicist Philip Raymond Bevington 
Ph.D ’60 died in August at Cleveland Clinic 
Hospital. He was 57. Bevington was the son of 
author Helen Bevington, Duke English profes- 
sor emeritus, and the late Merle Bevington, 
who had also been on the English faculty. The 
New York native moved to Durham when his 
family came to Duke before World War II. He 
studied at Harvard University, earned his 
doctorate in physics at Duke and was an 
instructor and assistant professor here until 
1963. His textbook, **Data Reduction and 
Error Analysis for the Physical Sciences,”’ is 
widely used in college physics courses. Besides 
his mother, Bevington is survived by his wife 
Joan Avery Bevington M.A.T. ‘55, asonanda 
daughter. 


Dr. W.W. Eagle 


The medical center's first chief of the division 
of otolaryngology (ear, nose and throat) and 
member of the original staff died in Columbia, 
S.C., inJuly. He was 82. Eagle came to the 
medical center in 1930 and was associate 
professor in charge of otolaryngology until 
1949. He retired from Duke in 1967. Eagle 
earned a bachelor of science degree from the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill in 
1918, and then was an army officer in World 
War I. He completed his medical degree at 





Where there’s a will, 
there’s a way... 
to make a gift to Duke 


Duke owes its beginnings to the 
estate planning of our primary 
benefactor, James B. Duke. And 
wer're still being bolstered by estate 
planning gifts from hundreds of our 
alumni and friends. If you would like 
to learn how to join this tradition, 
please complete and return the . 
following to: 3 


Susan Darrow Marchase ’72 
Office of Institutional 
Advancement 

2127 Campus Drive 
Durham, NC 27706 
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Making a bequest 
Gift annuities 
Pooled life income funds 
Charitable remainder trusts 
_____ Gifts of life insurance/real estate 
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If Duke's already in your will, even 
as a contingent beneficiary, please 
let us know. It helps Duke's 
long-range planning and the 
Bequests and Trusts Committee in 
encouraging others to make similar 
provisions. 
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Johns Hopkins’ medical school in 1925 and 
served his residency there. Surviving are a 
daughter and two grandchildren, 


I.E. Gray 


The Duke zoology professor emeritus who 
pioneered the development of the Marine 
Laboratory at Beaufort died in late September 
at Hillhaven Convalescent Home in Durham, 
He was 83. Gray was chairman of Duke’s 
zoology department from 1940 to 1956 and was 
acting director of the marine lab in 1955-56. 
The Providence, R.I., native received his 
bachelor’s degree from the University of Mas- 
sachusetts and master’s and doctoral degrees 
from the University of Wisconsin. Gray was 
known for research and numerous articles on 
the adaptation and ecology of marine organ- 
isms. He joined the Duke faculty in 1930 and 
retired in 1967. He is survived by daughter 
Sally Gray ’56 and two sons, John N. Gray and 
Thomas N. Gray °64. 


Thad Stem Jr. 


Short-story writer, poet, essayist and author of 
16 books about small-town life and manners, 
Thad Stem Jr. °38 died in late June at his 
hometown of Oxford, N.C. He was 64. For the 
past two years Stem had been undergoing 
kidney dialysis treatment, sometimes twice 
weekly, at Duke’s medical center. While a 
student at Duke, he played football on the ‘‘B”’ 
team and studied with English professor emer- 
itus Archibald C. Jordan. After serving in 
World War II, Stem worked on newspapers 
throughout the South and then retired to Oxford 
to write. His first published book, ‘‘Picture 
Poems,”’ captured the small-town flavor for 
which he became famous, receiving the North 
Carolina Award for Literature in 1974 and the 
Roanoke-Chowan Award for Poetry. He served 
as chairman of the North Carolina Arts Coun- 
cil, the State Library Board and the North 
Carolina Writers Conference, which honored 
him last year. Stem was also a frequent 
contributor of editorials to the Raleigh News 
and Observer and other newspapers across the 
state. His last book, *‘Thad Stem’s Ark,’’ was 
undertaken, he told reviewers, to occupy his 
mind while undergoing dialysis. It was pub- 
lished last year by Durham’s Moore Publishing 
Co. Stem is survived by his wife Marguerite 
Laughridge, a stepson and a grandchild. 





To Russia, with love 


Four collages by Duke psychologist Irwin 
Kremen were featured in the August issue of 
America Illustrated, a Russian-language 
magazine sold on newsstands and by subscrip- 
tion in the Soviet Union as part of an ex- 
change agreement with the United States. 
Kremen’s works, compositions of paper frag- 
ments he discovers on his travels, have been 
exhibited at the Southeastern Center for Con- 
temporary Arts in Winston-Salem in 1978 and 
at the National Collection of Fine Arts in 
Washington in 1979. A collage artist since 
1966, Kremen described his technique in the 
January-F ebruary 1979 issue of the Register: 
“T hunt out unduplicable papers, experienced 
papers, papers that have been in sun, inrain, 
in dust, in snows, covered with the dirt of the 
city. Yet as I look at them, their flaky surfaces, 
their weathered colors, I realize their ex- 
quisite potential and gather them in.”’ 


—EEEEE 


the stimulation of trying to solve challe 
organizational problems and the prestige of 
being associated with a group contribute in 
some concrete but unexplained way to both - 


health and happiness. 
Continued physical activ 


_aging in both men and womer 


ork satisfaction als 












—Trans-Canal 


Caribbean Cruise 
February 14-28 


Board t.s.s. FAIRWIND in Acapulco, daylight 
transit of the Panama Canal. Visit Balboa, 
Panama; Willemstad, Curacao; Fort-de-France, 
Martinique; St. John’s, Antigua; Charlotte Ama- 
lie, St. Thomas; Nassau, Bahamas. Disembark 
at Fort Lauderdale, Fla. Free air from 130 major 
U.S. cities. Cost: approximately $2,300 to 
$3,800. 


Mississippi River 
Cruise March 6-13 


Greet spring in the heart of the South. Board the 
MISSISSIPPI QUEEN in New Orleans for a 
seven-day riverboat adventure. Visit St. Francis- 
ville, La.; Vicksburg, Natchez and Baton Rouge. 
Cost: approximately $775 to $1,715, plus air fare 
to New Orleans. Limited to 60 participants. 


England in Depth 
May 13-30 


Join Charles Young of Duke’s history faculty and 

Betty Young, acting head of the East Campus 

library, for a probing look at England's art, his- 

tory, literature, architecture, natural history and 
- performing arts. Limited participation. 


Name, class 
‘Street 
City, state, zip 


Telephone 


——. 


Alaska Land 
Cruise June 27-July 8 


Fly to Vancouver, B.C. and board m.s. PRIN- 
SENDAM, cruise north with a stop at Ketchikan. 
Four nights ashore, following the trail of the 
“Alaska Sourdoughs” from Juneau to the gold 
fields, visiting Whitehorse, Skagway, and cruis- 
ing the Yukon River. Cruise the Lynn Canal on 
m.v. FAIRWEATHER, board s.s. STATENDAM 
in Juneau and cruise spectacular Glacier Bay, 
then head south with a stop at Sitka. Disembark 
at Vancouver (extra two days in Vancouver, 
$150 optional). Cost: approximately $1,400 to 
$1,800, from Vancouver. Limited participation. 


Salmon River 
July 21-29 


Join John Sigmon of Duke’s Forestry and En- 
vironmental Studies program and Linda Sigmon 
of Alumni Affairs for an eight-day dory trip on 
Idaho’s Salmon River. Whitewater boating, 
fishing, camping, hiking, swimming and spec- 
tacular scenery. Cost: approximately $625, in- 
cluding all meals. Limited to 22 participants. 


Paris, Moselle 
River Cruise, 
Lucerne August 16-28 


Two nights in Paris, five nights aboard m.s. 
FRANCE cruising the beautiful Moselle and 
Rhine River valleys, with stops at charming river- 
side villages. Three nights in Lucerne, Switzer- 
land with a chance to explore the Alps. Cost: 
approximately $2,300 from Raleigh/Durham. 


As they become available, please send descriptive brochures on the following tours: 
O Moselle, Rhine Rivers 


O Caribbean Cruise 

O Mississippi River Cruise 
O England in Depth 

O Alaska/Land Cruise 

O Salmon River 


O Sail the Aegean 
O New England Tour 
O China Tour 





Send to: Trish Robertson, Alumni Travel Coordinator 


614 Chapel Drive 
Duke University 
Durham, NC 27706 
(919) 684-5114 























Sail the Aegean 
September 15-28 


Board the luxurious 316-foot “tall ship” SEA 
CLOUD in Athens and enjoy a unique sailing 
adventure through the Greek Isles, visiting 10 
ports. Cost: approximately $3,500 to $4,900 
from New York. Limited participation. 


New England Tour 
October 10-17 


Travel by private bus through scenic New Eng- 
land at the peak of fall colors. Savor the region’s 
history, panoramas, crafts and food, and explore 
charming villages. Limited participation. 


China Tour 
October 21-November 6 


Two nights in Tokyo. Visit Peking, Nanking, 
Shanghai and Kwangchow in China. Spend four 
nights in Hong Kong. Cost: approximately 
$3,600 per person from Washington, D.C. Li- 
mited to 24 participants. 
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Soccer. a sport only recently emphasized at Duke. has 
arrived. 

The undefeated Blue Devils heralded their arrival to 
soccer prominence by trouncing Clemson. the nation’s 
No. | ranked team. by a score of 3-1 ina Sept. 28 game 
before an enthusiastic crowd of 4.500. 

For Coach John Rennie. who has worked for two 
years to build a soccer program. the win over Clemson 
was especially satisfying: **We earned it. There was no 
question about the outcome. It was no fluke.”* 

The season began with a bang. when the Blue Devils 
defeated N.C. State 6-1 and Carolina 1-0 to win the 
Mavor 's Cup tournament at Chapel Hill in mid- 



























September. That was followed by a national ranking for feeling.’ Rennie says. 

the first time in Duke soccer's history—the Intercollegiate The schedule remaining: Oct. 15. Campbell (aw 

Soccer Association of America ranked the Blue Devils Oct. 18. South Carolina (away): Oct. 19. Wake Fe 

16th following their tournament championship. 13th (away): Oct. 25. Maryland (away): Oct. 29. Winth 

following the Clemson victory. (home): Nov. |. Virginia (away): Nov. 5. N.C. State 
‘*We used to be able to sneak up on some teams. but (away): Nov. 8. UNC-Wilmington (home); Nov. 16. 


now everybody knows we re coming—which isn’t a bad Carolina (home). 
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East and West 


News from the University’s campuses 








J.B. Fuqua endows 
business school 


Duke is getting a $10 million gift, the 
largest since James B. Duke's endowment, 
from Atlanta businessman J.B. Fuqua. De- 
signated for the Graduate School of Business 
Administration, the gift consists of cash, 
stock and real estate. Fuqua guarantees pro- 
ceeds from the gift will be no less than $10 
million. 

Chairman of the board of Fuqua Industries 
of Atlanta, a multi-market manufacturing, 
distribution and service company, Fuqua has 
been a Duke trustee and business school 
advisory board member since 1974. 

‘This is a major milestone in the history 
of Duke University,’’ says President Terry 
Sanford. **We believe Mr. Fuqua’s gift will 
enable the Graduate School of Business 
Administration to become a front runner in 
business education in this country.”’ 

Sanford says he wants the business school 
to accept the gift on a 2-to-1 matching fund 
basis. He charged them to match the $10 
million with an additional $20 million to en- 


dow fellowships, professorships and to build 
the business school’s new building. Ground 
breaking for the 135,000-square-foot facility, 
expected to cost $12 million, is planned for 
December. r 

In making the gift, Fuqua says, **! have 
long been concerned that young people and 
experienced executives have an opportunity 
to continue to learn about the dynamic pro- 
cess of free enterprise. Everyone who seeks 
it should have an opportunity to learn busi- 
ness and experience it for themselves. This 
contribution is intended to guarantee that 
opportunity for many people for years to 
come. 

“The progress of the Duke business 
school in such a short time is remarkable. It 
is in itself a story of new ventures and en- 
trepreneurship.”’ 

The business school was founded in 1970 
with 12 students. It currently has 240 stu- 
dents in its master of business administration 
program, with another 110 enrolled in an ex- 
ecutive program for mid-career executives 
working for M.B.A. degrees. 

‘Few individuals have the opportunity for 
great success in the world of business,’’ says 


The man behind the millions 


ulti-millionaire John Brooks Fu- 

qua is a walking advertisement 

‘for free enterprise. As a Virginia 
farmboy he borrowed business and finance 
books by mail from the Duke library. From 


the progress he’s made since, one wonders if 


Horatio Alger weren't included in his study 
plan. 
One of Fuqua’s first investments—and 


the one he's called his most successful—was 


the quarter he spent at 13 for a booklet on 
becoming a ham radio operator. He went on 
to get his operator’s license and by the age 
of 17 left the farm to go to sea, as radio 
operator for the Merchant Marine. 


By 19 he was the nation’s youngest chief 


radio engineer, at a Charleston, S.C... sta- 

tion. ‘“It wasn't long before | decided I 

knew as much as the station manager.’ he 

says. “‘This was gross over-confidence, of 
. course, but | made up my mind | would 


seek my fortune as a businessman and not as 


_an engineer.” 

Within two years he'd rounded up 
enough investors to become manager and 
part owner in an Augusta, Ga., radio sta- 
tion. With good credit and an acquired 
knowledge of handling investors’ money, he 
bought a soft drink bottling company. He 
turned that venture around, while still in his 
20's, for a profit of $100,000. 

Then Fuqua began buying and selling 
radio stations. In 1950, against all odds, he 
applied for a license to operate WJBF-TV in 
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Augusta. Few felt such a small city could 
support the passing fad of television. Fuqua 
proved them wrong. WJBF was sold recent- 
ly for nearly $30 milfion. 

The earnings from his radio and televi- ~ 
sion stations were parceled out to other ven- 
tures: a wholesale bakery chain, an auto- 
mobile financing company, an insurance 
agency, real estate. 

Fuqua’s next move was from the private 
sector into public service, as a Georgia state 
legislator. He served four terms, three in the 
House and one in the Senate. He was chair- 
man of the House Banking Committee for 





Thomas Keller, business school dean. 
‘Even fewer take full advantage of that 
opportunity. Still fewer, because of their 
success, make it easier for those who fol- 
low. As a result of Fuqua’s success and 
generosity, thousands of individuals will be 
able to realize their dreams with the help of 
the management education they receive at 
Duke.”’ 

Fuqua regularly lectures to Duke business 
students as part of the school’s entrepreneur 
program. He received an honorary laws de- 
gree from Duke in 1973. 

Last March, the business school 
announced a $20 million capital campaign 
for endowment of the new facility. Besides 
Fuqua’s commitment, the school has raised 
gifts totaling more than $7 million. 


Local experts head 
**Health Night Out’’ 


Having trouble sleeping? Want to know how 
to plan for retirement? Wondering about the 
latest in cancer research? The medical cen- 


four years and chairman of the Senate Bank- 
ing and Finance Committee for two years. 
He culminated his political career in 1966 
after four years as state democratic party 
chairman. 

Back in the board room, Fuqua began 
looking around for a business to use as a 
base for a large, publicly-owned company. 
His choice was Natco, an unprofitable. $14 
million clay products firm, and he renamed 
it Fuqua Industries. 

In the last five years Fuqua has sold, 


reshuffled, bought and maximized Fuqua In- 


dustries’ holdings into a successful, multi- 
national conglomerate. Its revenues in 1979 
were $2.5 billion. - : 

But J.B. is no J.R. According to Fortune 
magazine, he “*has always avoided hostile 
takeovers, preferring to cut quiet deals with 
major stockholders before sending out the 
first press release.’ 

He has been called quiet. shy, a man 
whose chief pleasure is his work. At the 
press conference where Terry Sanford 
announced the gift, Fuqua seemed almost 
embarrassed by the limelight, modest about 
his largesse. **I’m the most fortunate person 
you've ever met,”’ he told a reporter. 

To turn a 25-cent investment and some 
borrowed books into $2.5 billion in almost 
50 years is more than good fortune. As a 
frequent lecturer in the business school’s en- 
trepreneurship program, J.B. Fuqua should 
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be writing the curriculum, ee 


ter’s **Health Night Out,’* a monthly lecture 
series on health topics for the public, can 
answer these questions and more. 

Planned as part of the medical center's 
50th anniversary celebration. the series fea- 
tures faculty members speaking briefly on 
health topics of general interest and then 
fielding questions from the audience. 

The series. sponsored by the medical 
center's public relations office. is held on 
the first Tuesday of each month and is free 
to the public. 

An early October lecture, for example. 
addressed the generation gap between pa- 
rents and their teenaged children. Dr. David 
Jones, a specialist in youth psychiatry. ex- 
plained that moodiness and anger in teen- 
agers is not unusual. 

“That's what we call reversal of feelings 
and it’s normal ** he said. *‘It helps create 
some separation between parents and child. 
a normal part of growing up.” 

Kay Miller, medical center public rela-. 
tions director. says that the **Health Night’” 
series serves an important function because 
“we consider it our responsibility to provide 
usetul health care information to the com- 
munity we live in.”’ 

A standing-room-only crowd at the 
series’ first lecture, on stress. “bears witness 
to the fact that the public is very interested 
in obtaining health information,”’ she adds. 

The remaining lectures are: **Eyes.”’ Dr. 
M. Bruce Shields, Duke ophthalmologist. 
Dec. 2: **Sleeps."’ Dr. William W. Zung. 
psychiatrist, Jan. 6; **Preventing Heart Dis- 
ease,’’ R. Sanders Williams M.D. °74. Feb. 
3: “‘Infertility,"* Charles B. Hammond 
B.S.M. °60, M.D. °61. obstetrics and gyne- 
cology chairman, March 2: **Cancer Re- 
search,’’ Dr. William W. Shingleton. gener- 
al and thoracic surgery chief and cancer cen- 
ter director, April 7; **Planning for Retire- 
ment.’’ George L. Maddox, sociologist and 
aging and human development center direc- 
tor, May 5; and **Skin Problems.” Dr. 
Gerald S. Lazarus, dermatology division 
chief. June 2. 

The free talks begin at 7:30 p.m. Loca- 
tions will be announced later for each 
scheduled lecture. 


Project will offer 
summer jobs source 


A new summer jobs placement program Will 
serve as a clearinghouse to match up in- 
terested students with job openings in alumni 
businesses. 

Coordinated by the placement and alum- 
ni affairs offices and the Student Committee 
for Institutional Advancement and Alumni 
Affairs, the summer jobs program will create 
a file of a variety of summer jobs. Students 
can then refer to the file and apply for these 


if 
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; jobs, with final employment decisions left 
up to both the alumni employer and the stu- 
dent. 

The program grew out of the student 
committee’s “search for any means of en- 
hancing relationships between students and 
alumni,” explains Kevin Sack. a Trinity 
senior and past student committee chairman. 
“The committee thought it would be great if 
alumni could contribute to the university 


_. without having to give money.” he says. 


This student committee replaced the Stu- 
dent Project for University Development, a 
mid-’70s students fund-raising group. 


_ Hodges Davis, Trinity senior and current 

















student committee chairman, says the com- 
mittee has become more project-oriented. 
putting its own ideas into effect. One of the 
committee's most successful efforts. Davis 
explains, has been a push for greater class 
identity. Beginning with the class of °84. 
students will be asked to pay dues that will 
cover the costs of class T-shirts and a varie- 
ty of class activities. 

“We're interested in the alumni as alum- 
ni, not just as potential donors.”* Davis says. 
explaining that the summer jobs program is 
an attempt to foster this relationship between 
alumni and students. 

“Students are simply looking for a good 
career experience,’ says Pat O°Connor. 
placement services director. The program is 
not designed to be a permanent job place- 
ment service, she explains. but instead will 
assist the many students who look for sum- 
mer jobs every year. 

‘There is a great deal of interest on the 
part of students for practical work experi- 
ence before graduation,’ says Paul Vick. 
alumni affairs director. But the program 
does more than help students find jobs. he 
explains. “It gives the alumni an opportun- 
ity to get to know a current Duke student. 
thus keeping their ties to the university more 
active.”° = 

The program is open to all kinds of jobs. 
O'Connor adds. because a wide variety of 
job opportunities will satisfy more student 
interests. 

She stresses, however. that the program 
cannot guarantee a student will respond to a 
particular job opening and that the final em- 
ployment decisions are for the alumni em- 
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Look out, Duke Power 


The Eno River will be getting a hydroelec- 
tric plant, thanks to a Duke mechanical en- 
gineering design class’ efforts. The Depart- 
ment of Energy awarded a $29,000 grant to 
Durham to build a small hydro- 

electric plant next to the recently renovated 
200-year-old grist mill at Eno Mill Park. 
The plant, designed by Timothy Hight’s 
ME 141 class, will provide electri- 

city for the park overseer’s house, a trailer 
and some park lighting. The class submit- 
ted two proposals for the grant, which 

came from DOE funds supporting small- 
scale alternate energy source projects. The 
plant will cover the park’s full energy needs 
for 10 months and partial needs for the rest 
of the year. 
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ployer to make after a student has applied 
for the job. 

For further information about the sum- 
mer jobs placement program, write: Lillian 
Lee. Placement Office. Box IM, Duke Sta- 
tion, Durham, N.C. 27706. - 


Gift boosts 
Asian-Pacific center 


With the aid of a million-dollar gift from a 
Japanese benefactor. Duke is organizing a 
comprehensive Asian-Pacific Studies Center 
that will emphasize increased understanding 
between Japan and the United States. 

The new center, which will draw on a 
broad range of faculty. and courses already at 
Duke, is being created with an initial $1 
million gift from Ryoichi Sasakawa, presi- 
dent of the Japan Shipbuilding Industry 
Foundation. 

Sasakawa is considered one of Japan's 
wealthiest businessmen. His foundation is 
the largest private contributor to the United 
Nations and its agencies. He is also honor- 
ary founder of the Draper World Population 
Fund. 

President Terry Sanford says Sasakawa’s 
gift will enable Duke to expand its teaching 


and research “‘in the areas of Japanese and 
Asian political science, economics, lan- 
guage, arts and religion.” 

Aside from an academic role in faculty 
and student exchanges with universities in 
Japan and the Pacific region, Sanford sees 
other possibilities for the center. 

“The center will offer help to lawyers, 
scientists, journalists, business people and 
others who must deal competently with their 
counterparts in Japan and Asia.”’ he says. 

Duke already offers courses dealing with 
Japan and Asia and many will be brought 
under the center’s umbrella, Sanford says. to 
help form a more coherent teaching and re- 
search program. 

Martin Bronfenbrenner, Kenan economics 


A commemorative afternoon worship service capped a week’s celebration on the 50th anniversary of the laying of the chapel cornerstone. 
The festival included carillon and organ recitals, and choir performances. President Sanford shared the podium with University Marshal 
Pelham Wilder, the Rev. Dr. Stuart C. Henry of the divinity school, Assistant University Minister the Rev. Charlene Kammerer and 
University Minister the Rev. Robert T. Young. 





And the University Center also rises, with 
completion expected in early fall 1981. Uni- 
versity Architect James Ward expects the 
roof to go on within the next two months, 
enabling interior finishing work to begin. 


- professor and a specialist in Japanese history 


and economics, will act as the center's 
director while a permanent director is being 
recruited. 


After the fali— 
victory or omelet 


‘Failure of the Week, No. 3°’ flopped. 
“‘Clearly Aeronautical” took a nose dive 
and “Hiroshima” was a bomb. but **Chick- 
en Pterodactyl,’’ “‘Basket Case,” and *“Egg 
Salad” were all smash hits. 

It was an event that would strike fear in 
the heart of any hen—the fourth annual Egg 
Drop Contest. Duke's student chapter of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
sponsors this eggstraordinary spectacle, coin- 
ciding with the University Union’s crafts and 
music festival, Oktoberfest, on Oct. 10. 

The contest requires both engineering 
skills and creativity in order to accomplish 
its goal—designing some sort of vehicle to 
protect a raw egg from a four-story drop 
onto concrete. As the names suggest, eggs 
in the packaged category are encased in a 
package to cushion their fall; eggs in the 
flying category are brought slowly to earth 
with the aid of balloons, parachutes, kites or 
propellers; and eggs in the zaniest unlimited 
category are, well, zany. 

In the packaged and flying egg categories, 
awards go to the surviving eggs with the 
lowest design numbers, a rating based on the 
entry’s weight, volume and span. ““Nothing”’ 
and “‘The Last Chance’’ were this year’s 
winners. Bill Markle, Duke’s ASME chapter 
president, explains: *“The lower the design 
number the better, so students design them 
as close to breaking as possible.”’ 

A large, enthusiastic crowd watched as 
entry after entry was tossed off the roof of 
the Engineering Building to meet its fate. 
Spectators with ringside seats scrambled to 
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Campus report 


Cheers and protests, cries and whispers 


Even nurses get the blues 

As expected. Chancellor Pye’s plans to elim- 
inate the nursing school and education de- 
partment and replace them with new degree 
programs in health sciences and school man- 
agement have come under a great deal of 
criticism. Nursing students have so far been 
the most organized in their outspokenness— 
they had a contingent in the Homecoming 
parade shouting, **Save the nurses.”’ and 
approximately 75 nursing students demon- 
strated outside the medical school library 
during the medical and nursing schools’ 
reunion weekend in early November. More 
activities are planned in hopes of influencing 
the trustees before they take up retrenchment 
proposals in December. 


The good, the bad and the 15-yard 
penalty 

After several close losses and a few satis- 
fying wins, the Blue Devils closed out their 
football season by exceeding all expectations 
and showing promise for the future. Fresh- 
man QB Ben Bennett gave us glimpses of 
what is to come in the seasons ahead when 


he smashed several ACC passing records in 
the Wake Forest game—ironically. some of 
which were held by Wake senior QB Jay 
Venuto. But already thoughts are turning to 
the upcoming basketball season, with visions 
of Gene Banks* slam dunks dancing in our 
heads. The soccer team has-faltered a bit as 
of last writing and now stands at 13-3-3. 
The Devil booters are still in the running for 
the ACC championship. which will be deter- 
mined by the season's finale against—who 
else?—Carolina. 


A plan for all seasonings 

As a result of rising costs and uncertain 
revenues, West Campus-ites this semester 
joined their East Campus brothers and sisters 
in a mandatory on-campus board plan. Long 
lines, slow service and other snafus in the 
new system caused a torrent of complaining 
letters to appear in the Chronicle. Oscar Ber- 
ninger, dining halls director. tried to talk to 
the letter-writers personally about their com- 
plaints. But when one student refused to 
meet with him, he invalidated her board card 
so she would be forced to see him. More 


outraged letters flooded the Chronicle's 
editorial pages; Berninger, suitably chas- 
tened, apologized and promised he would 
never do that again; and some of the kinks 
in the board plan finally were worked out. 
The Battle of the Pits is over, for the time 
being. 


East is Eden 

Tucked inside Chancellor Pye’s **Directions 
for Progress*’ report is a proposal that will 
have, from the students’ perspective at least. 
the most far-reaching effects on university 
life. Expressing concerns about the lack of 
an intellectual atmosphere in many dorms 
and inequalities in the existing residential 
system, Pye recommended that freshmen be 
housed in all-freshmen dorms on East Cam- 
pus and in Trent Hall and Hanes House. 
This would in effect transform East into a 
primarily freshmen campus, with only 30 
percent upperclass residents. Pye also sug- 
gested other changes in the residential sys- 
tem—such as limiting the amount of upper- 
class dorm space assigned to selective living 
groups and the development of programs in- 


volving faculty in academically-related house 
activities. But students reacted most swiftly 
and angrily to the *‘freshman campus"’ pro- 
posal. East Campus house presidents and 
other interested students began meeting in 
late September to plan their strategy. First 
came a rally of approximately 75 students 
outside Allen Building aimed at the Sept. 26 
trustees’ meeting, followed by an even lar- 
ger rally during Oktoberfest. Trinity junior 
Mark Steinberg explains that the plan's 
opponents believe that not only will a fresh- 
man campus delay students’ adjustment to 
college life, but will destroy East's atmos-— 
phere as well. “‘It’s quiet, it’s home.” he 
says. “but if this plan is adopted. the East 
Campus option will be gone forever." He 
adds that students have been meeting with 
administrators to come up with a compro- 
mise to ease residential problems while main- 
taining East's flavor. Pye’s plan will be con- 
sidered at the trustees’ February meeting. 
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get out of range of **Fun with Foam” and 
‘Mello Jello.’ the messiest of the approx- 
imately 75 entries. Cheers greeted the 
“Spirit of Long Island** as it floated to the 
ground. And cries of *‘Oh. no!”* began 
when **Mr. Bill and Spot’ (of **Saturday 
Night Live’* fame) took the plunge. 

But the loudest reaction came when a 
likeness of George Pearsall. mechanical en- 
gineering professor, was dropped off the 
roof. Pearsall makes the egg drop a group 
project in his aesthetics and design class. 
The paper-stuffed dummy dressed in the 
Pearsall style was an entry by a group of his 


students and was judged **most bizarre™’ 
(along with *‘Egg on Your Face.”* a papier 
mache likeness of the Ayatollah Khomeini). 

Students of all majors take Pearsall’s de- 
sign course, making the egg drop an ideal 
assignment. “‘It’s an interesting opportunity 
to design things from many points of view.’ 
he says, explaining that some students use 
an artistic perspective and others use an en- 
gineering perspective while designing their 
projects. He makes it a group design project 
“so that students can get the experience of 
working with others.” 

The egg drop contest idea was suggested 





‘nnual Fee Drop—a wanton display of creative engineering 
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originally by Edward Shaughnessy. mecha- 
nical engineering professor and adviser to 
the Duke ASME. He read that the contest 
was being held at other universities and 
thought it might be worth trying here. 
Shaughnessy calls the contest ‘‘unifying. 
especially for the mechanical engineers. be- 
cause it gives the students an opportunity to 
compete where there's nothing at stake.” 

“The contest also gives them the oppor- 
tunity to be creative. since the engineering 
curriculum is generally pretty business- 
like,’ he adds. 

“But mostly it’s a social event.’ Shaugh- 
nessy says. 

Incidentally, Alumni Affairs had its own 
surviving entry—**The Geometric Egg 
McMuffin, or the Egg Deserves a Break To- 
day’’—created by Mike Peterson °74. spe- 
cial projects coordinator. 


Program adapted 
for kindergartners 


A Duke educator's widely-acclaimed reading 
instruction program, used in schools across 
the country, has extended its concepts to 
pre-schoolers. 

“The day of the non-reader in kindergar- 
ten will soon pass, if it is not already 
gone.’ says Anne H. Adams. education pro- 
fessor and Duke Reading Center director. 

Adams is the primary author of **Success 
in Kindergarten Reading and Writing,”* writ- 
ten with fellow educators Mary S. Johnson 
and Judith M. Connors. Adams explains that 
this pre-school reading program **is based 
on the assumption that reading and writing 
are integral parts of a kindergarten student's 
lifes 

Her book contains daily lesson plans con- 
sisting of three modules requiring about 20 
minutes to complete. The program uses 
newspapers, books. magazines and comic 
books, and should enable a kindergartner to 
read and write words from a variety of 
printed materials. 

Adams’ kindergarten program is based on 
the belief that there is ‘nothing magical” 
about a child’s chronological age when it 
comes to learning to read and write. *‘Chil- 
dren approach learning to read and write as 
a form of play,” she explains. ‘*Printed 


words are everywhere around them ae are 
natural to their environment. no matter 
where they live.”” 

The program stems from a pilot reading — 
and writing program begun in the Duke 
Reading Center for children 3 to 6. It was 
tried in the Durham schools in 1977 and 
shaped into its present form with the help of 
teachers and parents. Adams says. 

Adams does acknowledge the continuing 
controversy over whether kindergartners 
should learn to read or not. **Our position is 
that kindergarten should provide a program 
that will afford opportunities for children to 
read and write if they can and if they wish 
to do so.” 
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ie t’s time to post fellows 


‘A dozen reporters and editors from the 
Washington Post and Time magazine will 
spend month-long stints on campus study- 


__ ing and lecturing in their areas of interest. 
i Bs The Post fellowship, now in its fourth year, 


__ is sponsored by the Mary Duke Biddle 


_ Foundation. The second-year Time pro- 


_ gram is sponsored by the John and Mary 
___R. Markle Foundation. Fellows are 
__ selected by senior editors at Time and the 


Post. William McWhirter, Time’s Miami 
bureau chief; Spencer Davidson, associate 
editor of Time’s international edition; Tom 


O'Toole, Post national science writer; and 


Angus Phillips, Post sports columnist, have 
already been on campus this year. Fellows 
for the remainder of the year are: Don Sid- 
er, Time Pentagon correspondent, and Tom 
Sherwood, Post assistant night city editor, 


Noy. 15-Dec. 15; Gerald Clarke, Time 


show business associate editor, and Morton 
Mintz, Post reporter, Jan. 15-Feb. 15; 
Edwin Warner, Time national news associ- 
ate editor, and Dan Griffin, Post Weekend 
section editor, Feb. 15-March 15; Otto 


_ Friedrich, Time national news senior edi- 


tor, and John Goshko, Post diplomatic cor- 
respondent, March 15-April 15. 


Notes 


Duke's vice president for health affairs, Dr. 
William G. Anlyan, received the Abraham 
Flexner Award for distinguished service to 
medical education. The award was presented 
at the 91st annual meeting of the Association 
of American Medical Colleges (AAMC). 
The Flexner Award is given each year by 
the AAMC to recognize *‘an extraordinary 
individual who has contributed to medical 
schools and to the medical community as a 
whole.’ Under Anlyan’s leadership. the 
medical center built a new library, com- 
munications center and a comprehensive 
cancer center, in addition to the $95 million 


hospital, Duke North. Anlyan attended Yale 
as a freshman in 1943, completing his 
bachelor’s in 15 months. He received his 
medical degree from Yale in 1949. He 
joined Duke’s surgery faculty in 1953, was 
named associate dean in 1963 and dean in 
1964. He has been Duke’s health affairs vice 
president since 1969, 


@ Jean Scott of the history faculty was 
named director of admissions, effective 
Sept. 1. Scott, a 17th century English his- 
tory expert, came to Duke in 1974 from 
Boston College. She graduated from the 
University of Richmond in 1968, received 
her master’s from Harvard in 1969 and her 
doctorate in 1974. Scott was the winner of 
Duke’s 1977-78 Distinguished Undergradu- 
ate Teaching Award. 


® Joel L. Fleishman, director of the Institute 
of Policy Sciences and Public Affairs, was 
elected to the National Academy of Public 
Administration. The 250-member academy 
was formed in 1967 as a private, non-profit 
organization to help governments-and public 
officials in handling public administration 
problems. Election to membership is based 
on professional accomplishments and public 
service. Fleishman, who is also on the law 
faculty, is a vice chancellor. 


@ President Terry Sanford was named chair- 
man of the board of the Association of 
American Universities. The association is 
composed of the nation’s 51 top-ranking col- 
leges. Duke, the universities of North Caro- 
lina, Virginia and Texas, Tulane and. Van- 
derbilt are members from the South. 


@ After a combined 406 years of teaching at 
Duke, 16 professors retired this year. The 
following list includes subject area and years 
of service to the university: 

Roger F. Anderson, forest entomology. 
30 years; Frank Baker, English church his- 
tory, 20 years; W. Dwight Billings, J.B. 
Duke botany professor, 28 years: Robert M. 
Colver, education, 27 years; 

Henry J. Katz, mathematics. 13 years; 
Arthur Larson, J.B. Duke law professor, 22 
years; Francis J. Murray, mathematics, 20 


years, Dorothy E. Naumann, community 





Duke was host to the Japanese national gymnastic team for nearly a week in late Septem- 
ber. It was the first trip to the States for some of the dozen gymnasts, aged 13 to 21, who 
worked out with the Duke team, performed in two exhibitions, bought cowboy boots in a 
local shopping mall, ate lunch at McDonald’s and swam in the East Campus pool. Duke’s 
team may be able to travel to Japan, says Coach Ken Miller, but will have to find a way to 


finance the trip first. 


and family medicine and student health ser- 
vices director, 17 years: 

Aubrey E. Palmer, civil engineering, 27 
years; Kenneth L. Pickrell, plastic surgery, 
36 years; Richard A. Preston, William K. 
Boyd history professor and Canadian studies 
center director, 15 years; Kenneth Reardon, 


Bartholomew ‘Bat’ Malanga, 1922-1980 


» ver the small building on 

| Albermarle Street a hand- 
“painted sign in red and white, 

_ donated by a local fraternity, reads 
Anne ae - For 22 years it’s been 


30 year: ago when his 
sdical cente for 


treatment. He never left Durham, but 
instead opened Annamaria’s in 1958, 
named after his quiet wife Anna who 
does most of the cooking. 

It was probably the region’s first 
full-service pizza parlor. Bat remem- 
bered ‘‘in the old days”’ sneaking pizzas 
onto East Campus ‘‘when all the dorms 
were locked. It was different. When | 
first started they didn’t allow no beer, 


no whiskey on campus. It was more like 


rah-rah days. Fur coats and all that kind 
_ of stuff.” 
__ Annamaria’s was always the epi- 
tome of informality—worn, checked 
oilcloth covering rickety tables, fluores- 
cent posters hanging next to photos of 
Duke football and basketball teams. 
____ Bat would never bother to write up 
checks. He’d simply shout each table’s — 
order to the kitchen in the back and 
trust his customers to pay for what they 
ate and drank. 
__ **I got an honor system here. i 
don’t write any checks. If a guy beats 
me out of a beer he’s only beating him- 
self, ‘cause if he needed it he could 


| Bill Beckett RO 


have asked me.’ 

And if the dog-eared comic books 
lying around weren't enough entertain- 
ment, Bat would break out his guitar 
and sing his favorite bawdy songs: ‘*‘My 
numbers are known as raunchy tunes, 
but nothing I sing about or improvise in 
my tunes yee can’t see in the movies 





English, 33 years; 

James H. Semans, urology and rehabilita- 
tion program director, 27 years; George A. 
Silver, psychiatry, 32 years; Elizabeth R. 
Sunderland, art, 32 years: and Richard L. 
Tuthill, economic geography, 27 years. 


today.” 

Bat’s wife Anna will be keeping the 
place open, since, next to the chapel, 
it’s almost a Duke landmark. A phone 
call there at peak dinner hour got this 
response above the background noise: 
‘We'll be open for good.”’ 
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The 1980-81 basketball schedule: 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


!8—Polish National Team, Durham 
29—Stetson, Durham 
2—South Florida, Tampa 
5-6—Big Four Tournament, Greensboro 
Duke vs. North Carolina 
N.C. State vs. Wake Forest 


. 9—Vanderbilt, Nashville 
. 12—Virginia, Durham 
. 19-20—Iron Duke Classic, Durham 


Duke vs. Brown 
Detroit vs. East Carolina 


. 22—Pennsylvania, Durham 
. 28-29—Sugar Bowl Tournament, New Orleans 


Duke vs. New Orleans 
Arizona State vs. Tennessee 


. 10—Maryland, College Park 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


14—Wake Forest, Durham 
17—North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
19—George Mason, Durham 
21—N.C. State, Raleigh 
24—Clemson, Durham 
27—Rutgers, New Brunswick, N.J. 
31—Virginia, Charlottesville 
4—Georgia Tech, Atlanta 
7—Maryland, Durham 

14—Wake Forest, Winston-Salem 
19—N.C. State, Durham 
21—Georgia Tech, Durham 
25—Clemson, Clemson 
28—North Carolina, Durham 


March 5-7—-ACC Tournament, Landover, Md. 
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Bouncing back 


Krzyzewski unveils new K team— - 
fast-moving motion offense shifts 


Devils into high gear 


t is the best of times, it is the worst of times to be 

basketball coach at Duke. And no one is more 

sharply aware of that fact than the new coach him- 
self, 33-year-old Mike Krzyzewski. He arrives at the 
Blue Devil basketball festivities just when several of 
the ringleaders of the past three years’ fun—73 victor- 
ies, two conference tournament wins and a tie for the 
regular season title—are gone. 

Gone are Mike Gminski, Bob Bender. Jim Spa- 
narkel. Gone is Coach Bill Foster, now attempting to 
resurrect South Carolina’s program as he did Duke’s 
upon arriving 1975. 

Are Duke’s basketball hopes for 1980-81 gone. 
too? 

Hardly. 

Coach Krzyzewski, the Chicago native and stand- 
out guard for Army (1967-69). knows he took a calcu- 
lated gamble in taking the job here. Krzyzewski (pro- 
nounced kre-SHEF-ski) was king of the hill at the 
U.S. Military Academy, where he established a repu- 
tation as something of a miracle worker by guiding the 
Cadets to back-to-back seasons of 20-8 and 19-9. That 
was just after Army had wound up its worst season 
ever, a 3-32 mess. 

Coach K’s decision was actually a double-edged 
gamble. To begin with, he turned down a head 
coaching job at another college—he won’t say which 
one—on the chance that Duke would hire him. The 
second wager—and the one which Duke followers are 
most concerned about—is that he will be able to hold 


_ together Duke’s existing successful basketball program 


while recruiting the desperately needed blue-chip play- 
ers for next season and those following. 

While the 1980-81 season will be a transitional 
one for the Blue Devils, it won’t necessarily be a re- 
building year. Coach Krzyzewski is a demonstrably 
successful basketball, coach who is respected by his 
colleagues for having one of the best basketball minds 
in the nation. In addition, the departed Foster didn’t 
leave Krzyzewski bereft of any talent: Senior forwards 
Kenny Dennard and Gene Banks can hold their own, 
or better, with any pair of front-line players in the na- 
tion. If junior guard Vince Taylor can unravel the 
mystery of his previous inconsistency, he’s capable of 
superstar play. Sophomores Tom Emma and Chip En- 
gelland are savvy and can shoot the eyes out of the 
basket. Allen Williams and Mike Tissaw, both 6-foot- 
8 forwards, are aggressive and gutsy. 

After that come the questions: 

Will sharpshooting senior forward Jim Suddath’s 
knee allow him to play? Will Duke’s only recruit this 
year, Doug McNeely (6-foot-5, 200 pounds. from El 
Paso, Texas), be able to step in and provide some ear- 
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ly help? Will Williams and Tissaw be able to bear the 
brunt of the crunching in-fighting under the basket? 
Will Dennard be able to cut down on his fouling and 
increase his playing time? 

Overriding all these questions is the matter of 
how quickly and how well the team will be able to 
learn and operate Krzyzewski’s just-installed offense 
and defense, giving Duke a new look this season. 

Coach Krzyzewski teaches a motion offense—no 
set plays. no rigid designation of players as **power 
foward” or “second guard”’ or “*point guard.”” In- 
stead. the coach employs an offensive attack based on 
constant motion—the player’s movements being disci- 
plined by certain prescribed patterns or rules—de- 
signed to set up situations in which the offensive play- 
ers can interpret the defense and choose several op- 
tions to get a good shot. This puts a premium on the 
discipline. quickness and intelligence of the players. 

“They can have a lot of fun with this offense if 
they think.”” says Krzyzewski. *‘It’s not an offense for 
robots. It requires the players to really think about 
what they can do.”” 

The coach says the motion offense provides other 
benefits as well. Because everyone is constantly mov- 
ing, there is less need to categorize players—for exam- 
ple, “‘shooter™’ or ““ball handler’’—and the coach can 
substitute pretty much interchangeably. 

““Because anyone can go in for anyone else. it 
creates competition for playing time.”’ Krzyzewski. 
says. “‘It’s a system which allows players to be com- 
fortable with their assignments and to be confident. 

**A lot of this season’s success will depend on 
how fast the kids will be able to pick up all this stuff. 
The defensive part is easier to understand because the 
players have been exposed to it. We'll play man-to- 
man.** Period. The new man-to-man look will be a de- | 
cided change from the yearly diet of zone defenses 
during Foster’s tenure. ~ 

Fundamental to Krzyzewski’s plans is making 
certain that every player is in superb physical shape. 
It’s nearly impossible to overstate the importance of 
conditioning for this year’s squad. To begin with, 
Krzyzewski says, “‘They have to be in shape in order 
to learn the new offense. They have to be alert first of 
all to learn and then to execute it. Also, we don’t have 
much depth, so we have to cut down on fouling and 
the chances for injuries. This is another reason we had 
the players work hard in the off-season on running and — 
Nautilus lifting programs.”’ 

Changing coaches sometimes breeds interpersonal 
problems with players recruited by the coach who 
leaves. But Krzyzewski says he was pleasantly sur- 
prised by the lack of bitterness or disappointment at 





























Foster’s departure after last year’s season-ending loss 
to Purdue in the NCAA playoffs. 

“I told the players as a group what my goals 
were,’’ the coach says. “‘I told them we had the mak- 
ings of a very good basketball team. Duke and the 
other ACC teams are going to be strong. It’s not like 
we're going to be great and walk all over everybody, 
but we can play top-quality basketball and make the 
NCAA post-season playoffs.”’ 

Krzyzewski also made a point of talking with 
each player individually. ‘‘It enabled me to find out 
what the players are like,’’ he says. *‘I’d read the pa- 
pers about Duke and seen them on television. And you 
know, you hear that a certain player is ‘a great guy.’ 
Well, I want to find out for myself. And the best way 
to do that is to sit down and have a one-on-one talk 
eye-to-eye. Because I came from Army and played for 
Bobby Knight, everybody expects me to be some sort 
of rigid, strict guy. Well, that’s not necessarily so. But 
I am an honest person, I say what I think.”’ 

So far so good. The real testing of Krzyzewski’s 
rapport—with fans, students, administration and alum- 
ni, as well as the players—will come during the course 
of a four-month season that begins with the Nov. 18 
exhibition with the Polish National Team and con- 
cludes with the ACC Tournament March 5-7 in Land- 
over, Md. It’s a long journey, even farther to reach 
Krzyzewski’s goal of the NCAA playoffs. And the 
journey will be made without a true center to go up 





against the likes of Virginia’s Ralph Sampson and 
Maryland’s Buck Williams. The season will be a 
grueling test for Banks, Dennard, Taylor and com- 
pany, for the Duke bench won’t provide much help in 
the way of shock troops. 

Inarguably, Duke will enter each game with a 
chance to win. Conversely, none of the conference 
games are sure wins for the Blue Devils. 

Finally, it may fairly be assumed that Krzyzewski 
will prepare his squad to play full tilt from start to fin- 
ish. While the new coach may not be the fire- 
breathing martinet some may expect from a protege of 
Bobby Knight, Krzyzewski is a tough-minded, deman- 
ding coach. ; 

This season’s won-loss record won’t yield a judg- 
ment of Mike Krzyzewski’s coaching talent; he’s 
working with material recruited by another coach, and 
one season isn’t enough to provide a meaningful test 
anyway. 

For perspective’s sake, it should be noted that 
while Foster’s last three Duke teams won 73 games, 
the most of any three-year period, Foster’s first three 
squads compiled records of 13-13, 13-14 and 14-13. 


JOHN JUSTICE 
Former Register staff writer, Justice is a recent addi- 
tion to the medical center’s public relations writing 


staff. 
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C. John Abeyounis ‘S4 

Martha Walters Acker “56 
Robert M Ackerman 42 

Jerry D. Adair MHA 70 
Altred G Adams Jr (70. ).D 74 
Patrick Vo Adams °79 

Rex D Adams ‘62 

Thomas R. Adams 72 

David Brooks Adcowk JD. 76 
Mary Kathryn Flach Adcock “76 
Samuel A. Agnello 9 

Karl Agree M.D 'S9 


James L Akers Jr 44 

Russell C Albanese BSE. 79 
Kenneth L Albrecht “87 

Bryant T Aldridge ‘56 


Thomas A. Aldridge 26 

James Po Alexander (66, J.D. 69 

Lawrence M. Alexander “SO.M D ‘82 

Jane Woods Alexander BS.N. 69.M.S.N “72 
R. Wayne Alexander MD ‘69 
Cameron H Allen JD. SY 
Charles E. Allen “70 

Margaret Register Allen BSN 
Melissa Shuler Allen “SY 

Ann Wallace Allen 48 

Garland Howard Allred B.C. S82 
Altred M Alpernn BS ME (44 
Hamiet Green Alpenin “46 
Richard M. Aliman ‘64 
Thomas Alworh 63 

Margaret Jackson Alyoa RN 
John F Ameling B.D ‘64 
Richard G. Amos BS CE. °56 
Helen Lassiter Amos 86 
Cynthia Sprague Anas 75 
William Theodore Anas 74 
Jetirey Michacl Anders °79 


Sk. MSN. ‘64 


SS. BSN ‘S87 


Norman G. Anderson “47. A.M. “49. Ph.D. “S82 
Robert Homer Anderson HE *74 
Nancy Walker Anderson B.S.N. S9.M SN. 65 


W_ Holt Anderson 68 

Margaret Sackett Andrews “76. M Ed °77 
Michael L. Andrews °70 

Ann Fouch Angell 44. M.D. ‘49 

June Montgomery Angus °70 

Craig A. Ansel “77 

Margaret Roberts Ansel B.S.N. °77 
Dayna Delguidice Anthony ‘78 

James W_ Applewhite “8. A.M. ‘60. Ph.D. "69 
William E. Arant “59 
William C. Archie Jr. “66 
Jay Morris Arena M.D. “32 
Amelia C. Armitage “78 
Carol A. Armstrong B.S E. “78 
Kathicen Fairbum Armstrong “68 
Robern. N. Armstrong B.S.M_E 
Peter Amson “61 
Elizabeth Marston Atkinson BS.N. “60 
Samuel M. Atkinson Jr M.D. “61 

John Allen Attaway Ph D. “57 

Michael J. Ayrer “76 

Kenward Oliver Babcock M_D. “41 
George Edgar Bacon M.D. “57 

James Herbert Bailey BD. “60 

Wasson Baird “45 

Elizabeth Renwick Baker “71. M.D. “75 
Lenox D. Baker M_D. “34 

Peter Baker “73 

Ralph Parr Baker M.D. “43 

Stephen Denio Baker "57 

John R. Baldwin “48 

Charles P. Ballenger Jr. BS.CE. 36 
Timothy C. Barber “78 

W. Sidman Barber M.D. “64 

Mary Mors Barbour °S7 

Holly Hewitt Bard “78 

Thomas W. H. Barlow J. D. °72 

Max L. Bamhardt Jr. “54 

Philip William Bamhan Jr. “68 

Lamuel E. Barnhill Jr. “54. M.D. “57 
Joanne Eaton Barnhill “55 

William C_ Barrett °75 

Jean Savage Barth “49 

Seth B. Bartner “55 

Cecil C. Barton “55 

James N. Barton B.S.M_E. °60 

Melanie Brown Bascom “63 

R. Howard Baskin °72 

Thomas L. Bass “60. LL.B. 63 

PJ. Baugh “S4 

James William Baxter “79 

William A. Baxter “75 

George C. Beacham "57 

Nathaniel Beam III “45. J.D. “49 

Betscy Starr Beamish “56 

John Q. Beard “56. L.L.B. “60 

Irving W. Bearse BS.C_E. “36 

William L. Beasley II 69 

William Dick Beaty “57 

Warren S. Beaven ‘66 

Elisabeth Lord Bebensee M.A.T. "74. D.Ed. °77 
Mark Alan Bebensee A.M. °74. Ph.D. °77 
Henry Manville Beck Jr. °73 

Janet Roberta Beck *74 

Robert E. Becker Jr. “54 

Kenneth C. Behnken B.S.M.E. “67 
Sara Bellaire Beldner “62 

Frank M. Bell Jr. “S9 

Richard C. Bell “78 

Betty Smith Benbow R.N. “44 

William R. Bender M.D. “65 

Edward H. Benenson “34 

Erancis A. Beninati ‘69 

Vickie Y. Benjamin °77 

Caryle Blakeney Bennett “76 

Herd Leon Bennett “56 

James Leonard Bennett Jr. “56 

Robert E. Bergen B.S. M_E. 66 
Edward Paul Berger “58. A.M. “59 

A. Bare Bergman “64 

Enc C. Bergman ‘68 

Donald Johnston Berkemeyer LL.B. “42 
Mary Mitchell Berlin “52 

Alan Byron Berman °79 

Mare A. Bernstein °77 

John T. Bertcau “64. LL.B. 67 

Susan Chandler Berteau “64 

Joan Kansteiner Berthoud “49 

Douglas P. Besemer °67 

Marnjone Dollens Beuker °53 

William Bevan Jr. A.M. “43. Ph.D. “48 
John F_ Bigger “60 

W. Joseph Biggers “49 

Norma Feaster Birch “51 

W. Kent Bishop ‘61 

Mark W. Bishopric °77 

David Alan Bitner B.S.E. °73 

Maud Hallowell Black R.N “35. B.S.N. “39 
William R. Blackard Jr. “65 

John O. Blackbur “51 

Shem K. Blackley Jr. B.S CE. °54 
John Valentine Blady M.D. °32 

Blake Lester Blair °75 

James H. Blair “56 

Bruce F_ Bland °52 


66. Ph.D. -72 


Etta Apple Blancy “56. MEd 60 
Carol L. Blanton “76 

Danie! W. Blaylock HS! 

Frances Adams Blaylock “54 

George Y. Bliss “51 

Carmen Paterson Bobo 34 
Annabelle Synder Boehm “44 

Clyde S. Boggs BD OM 

Theodore Jerey Bogosian “73 
Eleanor Southgate Bolich ‘41 

Mary M. Bolyard “78 

Richard M_ Bomze ‘59 

James Ovid Booker “80 

Marshall M. Boon M B.A. 74 
Robert H. Booth “54 

Sarah Gaston Borders “60 

Joseph Cord Bosch “74 

Roy J. Bostock ‘62 

Sandra Campbell Boswell B.S.N (74 
Jefirey Ralph Boswell °73 

Dean J. Boucouras "79 

John K. Bouman “65 

Carroll Conner Bouman B.S.N. “64 
Mary Davis Bowen A.M. S9 
Edward G. Bowen “57.M D. 89 
Carolyn Bowersox Bowers “SK 
Altred George Bowers “58 

H. Franklin Bowers Jr. 38 
Thaddeus R- Bowers IIL 60 

Dulcie Gustavson Bowers B. S.N. 59 
Angela P_ Bowser “76 

Orman Richard Bowyer B.D. 60. Th._M. OR 
Marjone Stark Boyd “44 

Clyde F. Boyles “34 

Richard Craig Boyum M.A.T. °75 
Alma Hedrick Barady “35 

Sidney H Brage BS EE 49 
Richard Dean Brandau A.M. ‘67 
Christina Isabel Braun “80 

Kathleen Braun “70 

Roy S. Bredder 65 

Allen N. Bredenberg BSE. “66 
Murray Pate Brendle MBA. °7K 
Temill M. Brenner °44 

Lawrence Brett Jr. “40 

Celia A. Brewer °75 

Spencer Spainhour Brewer M_D. °52 
Blanche Barringer Brian “22. A.M. “31 
Beth M. Broadwin B.S.N. “78 
George L. Brockway BS CE. “45 
Sterling M. Brockwell Jr. BSCE. “56 
Harold J. Brody °70 

James M_ Brogan “39 

Betty Teal Brooks R.N. “SI 

Donald B. Brooks 65. J.D. “6% 

D. Terence Brookshire E. “63 
Dorothy Harriss Brower “49 
Bachman S. Brown Jr. “47. J.D. “50 
Edgar B. Brown “54 

Edwin W. Brown “37 

Harold Arthur Brown M._B.A. °77 
Karen Stafford Brown °73 

Joy A. Brown °69 

Laura Braiges Brown B.S.N. “75 
Rodney Cain Brown B.D. 60. Th.M. “64 
Staniey C. Brown B.S.C_E. “64 
Suzanne C. Brown °78 

Thomas P. Brown “78 

W) Franklin Brown °37 

Louise Jones Brown “38 

Cora Pnsy!l Brown °73 

Wendell E Brown B.S.E. “70 
Wemer C. Brown “42 

Wesley Freeland Brown M_ Div. “76 
William Moore Brown °74 

J. Robert Brubaker °57 

Manon Johnson Bruckner “40 

Jack Lincoln Bruckner “42 

Elaine Turner Brucckner B.S.N. “66 
John B. Bryan “44 

Thomas M. Bryan “76 

Daniel R. Bryson “63 

Caleb W_ Bucher “34 

Peter Coleman Buck 69. J.D. °76 
Joel K. Budd °63 

Walter P. Budd “36 

Richard S. Buddington 64 

Donald R. Buffington “42 

William T. Buice II LL.B. “64 
James C. Buie “53 

Marvin D. Buowitz B.S.M_E. “SI 
Elizabeth Moore Bullard D.Ed. °75 
Grace Niclson Bullock R.N. “SS. B.S.N. “56 
John A. Bullock Jr. “58 

Francis M. Bunch III “61 

William B. Bunn Il °74. J.D. °78. M.D. °79 
Judith Varney Burch “58 

John E. Burgess “75 

Susan Coddington Burk 62 
Chnstopher J. Bums °76 

Robert Lewis Burrus Jr LL.B. °58 
Barbara Perkins Buschman “46 
Deborah Emily Busse “78 

Fredreick C. Butler Jr. M_D. “61 
Margaret Conant Butler “77 

Ruby Newman Butler R.N. “43. B.S.N. “43 
Leslie M_ Butterfield 78 

Robert S. Butterworth B.S.C.E. "68 
E. Blake Byme “57 

George W. Byme Jr. 69 

William D. Caffrey LL_B_ “58 
George Paul Cahill B'S EE. °70.M B.A. “75 
Aaron R.Cahn “70 

Charles Callahan B.S.E.E. “50 
Thomas James Callahan “79 

Edmund McCullough Cameron Jr “62 
Miriam L. Cameron *78 

John M. Campbell “38 

Janet Phillips Campbell “69 

Mary Whitfield Canada A.M. “46 
William L. Canine Jr. “44 

E. Bedford Cannon “68 

Elizabeth Roberts Cannon “26 

John Carlson °78 

Susan McIntyre Carlton *58 

John C. Carlyle LL.B. "64 

John A. Camahan °53. J.D. °55 
Joseph P_ Carolan III “72 

Henry Jame Carr Jr. M.D. “S54 
Robern W. Carr Jr. B.S.E. °72 

Paul Carruth B.D. *42 

Joseph T. Carruthers Jr. °29. J.D. °32 
Cherie Cude Carter B.S.N. “61 
Stephen G. Carter 62 

Elizabeth Carver “40 

Marvin J. Carber Jr. BS.E.E. °52 
Marshall C_ Case *70 

Martha Cunningham Case B.S.N. 70 
Stephen H. Casey 60 

Anna Doctor Cassell “46 

G. Allan Cate A.M. “62. Ph.D. ‘67 
C. Ray Caudle B.S.M.E. “60 

Lioyd C. Caudle 53. J.D. “56 
Dorothy Staub Caudle "54. R.N. "56 





Barbara Lee Cence 73 

Herbert Mark Chain ‘74 

Janice Coddington Chalker "72 
Kenneth Wayne Chalker M Div “74 
Harry Randall Chambers °73 
Anne Norton Chambers RIN. 144 
James T. Chandler tll “46 
Douglas M Chapin B S.E E. 62 
Jerry Perry Chappell '62 

Barbara Pettit Chase 74 

Clayton Tucker Chase B.S E. “74 
Pardyumna S. Chauhan Ph.D. ‘59 
Harnson K. Chauncey Jr J.D °59 
O. Charles Chewning Jr. ‘57 
Michael E. Childs ‘72, AM. °70 
Nancy Maressa Childs °72 

Nancy O'Brien Choredanian ‘54 
Carter B. Christie “61 

Jeffrey M. Christopher °75 
Benjamin N. Cittadino “48 
Wendell W Clancy “59 

Kay Achenbach Clancy ‘59 
Banks W. Clark B.S.M.E. 50 

D. Mason Clark B.S.E.E. ‘65 
Helen W. Clark °79 

Joe L. Clark M.D. °66 

Newton T. Clark Jr. “58 

Stephen C. Clark Jr B.S.E.E. “43 
Thomas C_ Clark ‘69 

Celia Dunn Clarke B.S.N. 76 
Richard S. Clarkson Jr. “71 
Clifton R. Cleaveland ‘58 

Donald Hayes Clement Jr. ‘58 
David Spencer Clift M.Div. °76 
Hubert C. Clinard B.D. 61 

Linda S. Cline °77 

William C. Cline ‘71 

Curtis Edgar Cobb B.S.M_E. ‘58 
Ohlyne Blackard Coble ‘60 
Virginia Ann Cocheu '74 

Dallas West Cocke °62 

James H. Coile M.Div. “70 
Edward C_ Coker IIL J.D. “69 
Jean Cart Coker J.D. 70 

Bernice Shepherd Cole °53 
Stephen C. Coley B.S_E.E. ‘67 
Margaret Pauley Collins °65 
Richard F. Collins Jr. 64 

Ethel Tinsley Collins 66 
Warren J. Collins “46. M.D. “48 
John P. Colman Jr. “68 

Jesse Michael Colvin ‘74. M_Ed. °75 
A. Read Cone Ill °66 

Linda Curtis Conger °72 

Kathryn Kinton Connelly “42 
Betsy Grner Cook B.S.N. “68 
Francis B. Cook M.Div. “50 
Clayton T. Cookerly ‘77 

Thomas B. Cookerly III “50 

Jane Alyea Cooney “50 

Joel A. Cooper B.D. “43 

M. Alyse Smith Cooper *30 

Alex Copeland Jr. “37 

Darry! Wade Copeland B.S.E.E. “58 
Tony Mack Copelan °78 

W. Horace Corbett “38 

Charlotte Corbin “35 

Sally Foote Corcoran ‘68 

Jane T. Costlow “76 

Katherine Mitchell Couch B'S.N. “5X 
William M. Courtney “38 
Gwendolyn Adams Courtney “39 
Jane Joyner Cox B.S_.N. “60 

T. Chandler Cox B.S.E_E. “60 
Mary Cousar Coxe J.D. °75 
Michael J. Coyner M Div. °74 
Alfred B. Craig Jr. B.S.E. 76 
Barbara Bressman Crary “69 
Mary P. Crawford “78 

Jane Haislip Creel “36 

Elizabeth Hatcher Cnhfield “59 
John L. Cnill LL.B. “67 

Emily Meeker Crisson “65 

John Stanley Crisson “63 

Pamela Mohr Croft B.S_E. °77 
Thomas A. Croft *76. J.D. “79 
Johnny L. Crossno "67 

George H. Crowell III B.S_E. °67 
Harold W. Cruickshank °41 
Charles Leslie Cruse B.S.E_E. ‘61 
Lawrence A. Culbertson M.Div. “76 
James B. Cummings D_Ed. °72 
Merimon Cuninggim A.M. °33 
Marshall G. Curran Jr. LL.B. 54 
Walter L. Currie “62 

Carole Hart Currie “63 

James L. Curry “65 

Ann Quattlebaum Curry “65 
William C. Dackis B.S.M.E “44 
Francis L. Dale “43 

Mark Alan Dale B.S.E. “73 


R. Scott Dimock °64 

Mary E. Dinkins 72 

Ann Colville Dinwoodie “$7 

John F. Dinwoodic B.S.E.E. “$9 
Mary K. Diraddo °79 

Elizabeth Ann Disch '78 

A. Louise Dobbin R.N. ‘34 
Elizabeth Hanford Dole “58 

M. Cissic Murray Donigan '54 
Edward S. Donnell “41 

Edward Orth Doughtic “58 

Donald A. Douglas °64 

Edward J. Doyle Jr. BS.E. °70 . 
Richard L. Doyle BSE. “45 
Heyward L. Drummond °51 

Sandra Forester Dufresne "67 

Davis W. Duke Jr. “54. J.D. °59 
Charles A. Dukes °29 

Charles A. Dukes Jr. “56, LL.B. °57 
Rebecca Weathers Dukes “56 
Herbert T. Dukes “52.M.D. ‘55 
Henry C. Duncan M_ Div. “49 
Emest B. Dunlap Jr. “35, M.D. °39 
Jeffrey D. Dunn “66 

Nancy Glover Dunn “35 

Stuart H. Dunn ‘63 

Steven A. Dunne ‘41 

Joanne Bouton Dunwoody R.N. “47 
John Durkovich B.D. ‘62 

William M. Eagles 40.M.D. “44 
Jean Patce Eaves “48 

George Washington Eaves Jr. “SO, L “51 
Lisa D. Edelmann °78 

N. Edward Edgerton ‘21 

Daniel K. Edwards “35 

David J. Edwards “66 

Mark B. Edwards ‘61. J.D 63 
Sharon E. Edwards ‘75 

Warren N. Eggleston Jr. °75 

Mark S. Ehrlich °78 

Fredenck E. Ehrsam Jr. B.S.E. “77 
Philip W. Fichenholz °78 

Joan Johnson Eisenacher "69 
Michael Allen Elder M.B.A. °76 
Barry S. Elkus °79 

Helen Arendell Ellington “59 
Russell Charles Elmayan M.B A. °79 
G_ Roy Elmore Jr. B.S.C_E. °57 
Ella Ward Emlet ‘64 

Sheena Webster Emmenegger °43 
Thomas E. Enck "59 

Judith McFaddin Enck ‘59 

John D. Englar “69. J.D. °72 
Katherine Anne Ennght B.H.S. “76 
David W. Erdman BS EE. °71 

J. Stuart Enckson “SI 

Roger C. Erickson °65 

Penclope King Ericson B.S.N. “61 
Kip McKinney Espy “64 

Sally Kleberg Espy 66 

Julie Campbell Esrey “60 

Hilliard M. Eure Ul “58 

Mary Langston Evans “32 

George J. Evans Jr. B.S.E.E. ‘56 
Robert R. Everett B.S.E.E. “42 
Richard Thomas Falcone M.A.T. 63 
Peter W. Famer “77 

Jere T. Farrah Jr. “67 

John K. Farrington “53 

Richard T. Farmor M.D. “49 

James D. Farthing “46 

Ann Goodson Faust “61 

Carroll S. Feagins ‘3% 

Robern Joseph Feder MD. °60 
Anne Elizabeth Feininger “78 
Robert C. Feldman “70 

Andrea Hammerschimdt Felkins °75 
J. Spencer Ferebee Jr. M.B.A. °72 
Susan Suerken Ferguson B.S.N. “67 
Nathan W. Ferguson M_H.A. “67 
Henry Clifton Ferrell Jr. “56. AM. “S7 
Eugene A. Ferreri Jr. “73 

Linda Barlow Ferreri “73 

George M. Fesperman “54 

Anna Hinton Fetter R.N..B.S.N. “44 
Catherine J. Fetterolf °72 

Randolph R. Few “43 

Sara Kelly Fields °78 

Charles H. Fischer Jr. “38.3 D. “41 
Tricia Booth Fish “57 

Albert F. Fisher “51. B.D. “54 
Edgar B. Fisher Jr. “57. LL. B. ‘61 
Gwendolyn Ball Fisher B.'S.N. “75 
Bemard R. Fitzgerald B.D. “53 
Erin Marie Fitzgerald “79 

Emest A. Fitzgerald M.Div. °5! 

F. Owen Fitzgerald Jr. B.D. “54 
Nancy Meyer Fitzgerald “67 

Sallye Senerchia Fitzgerald “56 
Irene Marie Flannery “79 

Robert S. Fleischer ‘64 


Jo Ann Baughan Dalton B.S.N. “57. M.S.N. “60 J. Carlton Fleming “49. LL.B. “51 


Douglas Dan Danforth Jr. °77 
Eugene T. Daniel B.S.C_E. “53 
Barbara Gresham Daniel “54 

J. Harrison Daniel Jr. B.S.M_E- "67 
McRoben T. Daniel “49 

Thomas M. Daniel “47. M.D. ‘51 
Lucy Watson Darby “49 

John B. Darling A.M. “59 
Lawrence W. Darling B.'S.M.E. “42 
Margaret Washbum Davis ~37 
James L. Davis “45 

Jean McArthur Davis “45 
Lawrence C_ Davis “40 

Linwood L. Davis LL.B. “67 
Robert E. Davis LL.B. ‘54 
Rockwell F. Davis 64 

Nancy Bischoff Davis R.N. "56 
Kenneth J. Dawes Jr. °52 

George H. Dawson B.S.M.E. °54 
John B. Dawson Jr. “S1. LL.B. “53 
Susanne Z. De Ferranti M.S. “76 
Winfred W. Deal ‘68 

Stuart L. Dean “75 

Disque D. Deane “43 

David A. Deckelbaum *77 

Larry G. Dee 64 

Rita Fisher Dee “65 

Beth A. Dehamel °78 

Margaret Ware Deimling “54 
Elsie Farmham Delong B.S.N. “65 
Grace Hall Denizkurt “58 

Donald R. Denne *60 

Elizabeth Hoffman Denny M.Ed. “61 
Jimmie Denton M.D. °74 

Sara Gillespie Derby ‘65 

James L. Derby B.S.C_E. “63 
Bette Wilson Deschamps °54 
Catherine Gibbs Desprez °77 
Mark Gner Dewitt M.B.A. “75 
John B. Dewolf Il 73 

Robern G. Deyton °S1 

Peter L. Diaz 78 

Marilyn A. Dickman °79 

Charles R. Dilts “52 


Lillian Millner Fletcher “45 

Lewis M. Flint Jr. “62. M_D. "65 
George H. Flowers Il] B-S_E.E. “65 
Harold L. Flowers B.S. EE. “3% 
Barbara Wilmot Flynn 67. A.M. “70. Ph.D. “74 
John M. Flynn A.M. “71. Ph.D. “75 
W. Paul Flynn “49 

Jo Benson Fogel °66 

Fern D. Fogelman °78 

Laura A. Fogwell 76 

Sigrid Pederson Foley “36. L “37 
William W. Fore “57. M_D. “60 
James M. Foreman Jr. B.S.E.E. SO 
John A. Forlines Jr. “39 

Elizabeth Foscue Forquer “50 
Cynthia Patrice Forrester “74 

Carol Jennings Forsman “65 

Dale H.Forsman "65 

Kathlyn Buice Fosgatc “36 

C. Stephen Foster °65. M.D. ‘69 
Thomas Foster M.D. “62 

Thomas S. Foster “76 

Ramon P. Fouse "60 

Joyce Linthicum Fox °S! 

Kathryn Markel Fox M Ed. “76 
Lewis W. Fory “37 

Elizabeth Loftus Fraker ‘71. M.A.T. °73 
George Allan Fraker A.M. "73. M.A.T. ‘73 
William F. Franck Jr. “39 

Dwight Moody Frazier Jr. M.S. “73 
Carl Lyle Freeman B.S.M_E. “63 
Kester S. Freeman Jr. M.H.A. 68 
Robert Edward Freeman °73 

Jack E. Freeze B.S.M.E. “49 
Charles G. French B.S.E.E. °43 
Cavett Hamilton French 62 

James C. Frenzel “67. J.D. °70 
Curtis A. Freund “54 

John R. Friedlander *70 

David A. Friedman ‘55. LL.B. 57 
Manilyn Nelson Friedman °56 
Donna Babb Frinks °59 

Lyllian Boyle Frisch “51 

Robert Myron Frisch J.D. “55 
Frederick C. Frostick Jr. “43. Ph.D. “SI 


—Season’s Greetings to you and all 


Lois Copeland Funderburk °62 
Kathleen Roberson Gabel 45 
Clement R. Gagne Il “76 

Thomas E. Gallagher B.S.C_E. “62 
Rose Jordan Gant “49 

Annie Johnston Garda "6! 

Robert A. Garda BS_E.E. ‘61 
Alison Milly Gardner °74 

Susan Whitener Gardner ‘57 

Linda Conant Gardner B.S.N. °57 
Ledyard Dickson Gardner Jr. “57 
Joyce Thresher Gardner “44 

R. Menese Gardner “42. J.D. “48 
William B. Garrison Jr. °70 
Lawrence P. Gassner °79 

Harley B. Gaston Jr. “52.1. D. °56 
Herbert S. Gates Jr. °54 

Kim Richardson Gates ‘69 

Ronald M. Gates 66 

Edwin S. Gauld “58 

Katherine Wood Gauld "61 

Emile Louis Gebel “58. M.D. °62 
John B. Gee B.S.C.E. “64 

Faith Lassiter Gehweiler 55, PT Cen °56 
Suzanne Smith Geier “54 

David Lee Genter °57 

James C. Geoghegan ‘54 

Nicholas G. Georgiade M. D. ‘50 
C. Gary Gerst B.S.M.E. “61 

James Harman Gilbert Jr. ‘57 
Virginia Jessup Gilbert B.S.N. “57 
James Raymond Gilday °79 

Lydia Cantrell Gill “64 

Douglas Radcliffe Gill ‘62 

H. Willialm Gillen ‘45 

Catherine Lynch Gilliss B'S.N. °71 
James O. Ginther 62 

Carol 1. Glendinning *70 

Nathaniel Banks Glover M.D. “44 
‘Richard K. Glover “70 

Eugene Elmer Goddard Jr. “57 
Manon Ross Godfrey °68 

Charles Austin Goff ‘68 

Celestine Beamer Gohdes "34. A.M. “38 
John F. Golan “75 

Harry Goldstein J.D. “36 

C. Wade Goldston B.D. °33 

M. Robert Goldwasser 52 

James P. Golson Ph.D. *70 

David Ronald Goode “62 

J. Roland Goode “36 

James F. Goodmon E. ‘65 

David M. Goodner 64. M.D. “6% 
George H. Goodrich Jr. 75 
Kathleen Allmon Goodrich ‘77 

Paul W. Goodridge “62 

W. Kenneth Goodson D. “37 
Michael K. Gordon “64 

Noms Aaron Gordon Ph.D “49 
Jeremiah J. Gonn “38 

Linda Weekly Gottlicb “70 

Kenneth G. Gould Jr. “50, M.D. °54 
Joan Crowell Gould °53 

Elizabeth MacFadyen Graham ‘30. A.M. “31 
Michael P. Graney “65 

Nina Glass Graves “53 

William T. Graves “67. J.D. “72 
Sara Simons Graves “69 

Robern Green “56 

Daniel M. Greenberg “74 

Lisa Ann Green B.S_E. “78 

Erma Gnifith Greenwood “37. LL.B. 39 
Roger K. Greenwood “65 

Barbara Bennett Greer “59 

Arthur Gregory °63 y 
Mary Cothran Gregory RN. “39 
Basil Manly Griffin Jr. “62 

Gail Griffith “6% 

Janet Amnati Grimes °73 

John Gall Gnmsiey LL.B. °63 
Lyman W. Gnswold B.S.E. “SS 
Catherine Dillon Gross “44 
Frederick L. Grover “60. M.D. “64 
Guy F. Guinn °71 

Kathryn Nordstrom Guinn ‘71 
Sidney L, Gulledge B.S.M.E. “43 
Anna J. Gunnarsson “77 

G. Moms Gurley “56 

Ann R. Guniler 72 

Gcorge G. Guthne 64. LL.B. “67 
Allan Harry Haack “56 

Earle R. Haire M.Div. “SS 

Sanford Ira Halberstadter LL.B. “SS 
Lome F. Hall ‘56 

Robern C. Hall °71 

N. Allison Haltom 72 

Rufus R. Hambnght “44. M_D. “SO 
Mark R. Hamilton “76 

David P. Hammond “49 

Elizabeth Anne Hampton M.B.A. ‘78 
Rosabelle Wehunt Hampton R.N. “36 
John M. Hamrick “34 

Christopher B. Hanback “72 

Julian Wagner Hanback “72 
Kenneth Downs Hancock °74 
Robert W. Hancock “41 

William Joseph Hanenberg B SE. “73 
Chisman Hanes “30. LL.B. “33 
Eldridge C. Hanes “67 

Joyce Love Hankins B.S.N. “S58 
Nancy Hanks “49 

Frank T. Hannah M.D. “64 

Frank E. Hanscom “62 

Anne Ellison Hansen “57 

D'Este Whitted Hanson “56 

Edward Marshall Hanson Jr. “73. A.M. °77. J.D. “77 
Andrew V. Harbin Jr. B.D. “32 
Melton E. Harbin B.D. “4K 

James Wesley Harbinson Jr. “56 

C. Howard Hardesty “43 

Sarah E. Hardesty °72 

Clayton T. Hardon B.S.M_E. “54 
William P. Hargraves Jr. “54 
Kathryn Manning Hargrove °73 
Harry H. Harkins Jr. °73 

W. Trent Harkrader Jr. “64 
Euphemia Bauer Harkrader B.S.N. “65 
Julia Bay Harmon ‘5% 

John P. Harper Jr. B.S.E. “69. M.S. “71 
Milton E. Harrington “31 

P. John Harrington Jr. M.A.T. °65. D-Ed. °70 
Richard W. Harrington M.Div. ‘61 
C. Marcus Harris “65. J.D. °72 
George Harris “60 

Marilyn Brower Harris “57 

James Frederick Harris “58 

Sarah Trent Harris “63 

Margaret Adams Harris “38. LL.B. “40 
Richard Allan Harris “73 

Richard F. Haris Il °64 

Richard L. Harris ‘59 

Thomas A. Harris “68. J.D. °71 
Ethel F. Harrison R.N. “43. B.S.N. “43 
J. Welch Harriss °27 

M. Leo Han °71 

Arthur P. Hartel “55. LL.B. “58 
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Robert Harlich ‘49 

David D. Harman *56 

John W. Hartman “44 

Lucius H. Heryin 11 J.D. “63 

Cora Young Harward “46. J.D. °7% 
James K. Hasson Jr. 67, J.D. "70 
M. Thomas Hatley Jr BS ELE. “43 
Raymond C. Hatley “30 

Philip J. Hawk BSE °76 

James R. Hawkins “49. LL.B. “SI 
David S. Hay “71 

Dale Allison Hayes °77 

John MWane Hayes B.S.C.E. '6%.M BA. “76 
Robern C. Hayes °67 

Robert G. Hayes Jr. “41 

Anne Lineberger Hays “45 

Don F. Haslet J.D. 63 

Sandra Williams Hazlett B.S.N. “64 
Patrick K. Healy “76 

Mark O. Heaney ‘6% 

Patricia Partney Heaney “6% 

Carol Norton Heape B.S.N. 69 
Deborah L. Hebb °77 

Robert L. Heidrick “63 

Barbara Luessenhop Heinz “45 
Charles J. Henderson “41. J.D. “42 
Lee H. Henkel Jr. “49. J.D. °52 
Frederick E. Henry Il “69, J.D. ‘52 
Vallic Jones Henry “70 

Robert D. Henry B.S.E. 77 

Stuart Clark Henry Ph.D. °55 
Haynie Maben Hensel “55 

Julia A. Hensley “65 

Kristin Hunter Herbers °77 

William H. Heritage Jr. “66 
Virginia Versagli Herndon °75 

John W. Hernick “49. J.D. “SI 
Mane Jacobus Herzig “64 

Walter E. Hess Il “59 

Helen Locke Hess 60 

Joseph S. Hiatt Jr. “36. M.D. “40 
Alice Blackmore Hicks "69 

Richard M_ Hiergesell 39 
Katherine Lamb Higgins °74 
Antoinette Makely High R.N.. B.S.N. “40 
Joseph F. Hildenbrand Jr. °73 

Sallic Moore Hildenbrand “73 
Susan Werber Hill 69 

Diana Lynn Hill “80 

William A. Hill “71. 

Jennifer A. Hillman ‘79, M.Ed. “79 
John M. Hines 62. LL.B. ‘6S 
Comelia Yarbrough Hines “31 

Mary S. Hingston “7% 

Conley Kent Hinrichs B.D. “53 
William Banks Hinshaw °63 

Robert L. Hirschfeld "55. M.D. “59 
Sarah Wade Hitchcock “41 

Lynn M. Hochreiter “78. M.S. “79 
Katie Adams Hodge R.N.. B.S.N. “43 
Grace Taylor Hodges “SO 

Norris L. Hodgkins Jr. “47 
Josephine Bailey Hoffman “41 
Stephen A. Hoffman °77 

Harvey R. Holding “56 

Claudia Liebrecht Hollenbeck “59 
Alan M. Holleu “53 

Grant T. Hollett Jr. B.S.M_E. “64 
Betty McBroom Holloway “S# 
Linwood B. Hollowell Jr. “59. J.D. 62 
C. John Holmquist “72 

Beth Muzzy Holmquist ‘72 

W. Casper Holroyd Jr. “4% 

D. Dillon Holt "27. B.D. “33 
Jennie L. Holt “58 

Samucl M. Holton Ill “42. M.Ed. “47 
Samuel Scott Hook M.Div. 77 
Kathryn Dayvault Hooper “61 

Jane Baker Hopfinger J.D. 7% 
Alton H. Hopkins “60 

Carl Hom Jr. “42. LL.B. “47 
Harold P. Hornaday “48 

S. Frank Home “39. M.D. “42 


Sandra S. Home “61 Mary Gre 
L. W. W. Horton Jr. “64 Francis 
Ozey Knight Horton Jr. B.S.E. “73 ne 
William S. Horton “41 Edward L 
R. Haywood Hosea “34 Laura 
Laura }. Hotchkiss “78 - Mary 
Mary Adams Hotchkiss “75 _ Betty B 
J. Robert Hote! B.S.E.E. “43 Ann Ail 
Calvin Bryan Houck °22 Patricra 
Edwin B. Howard “63 Diane Di 
James A. Howard LL.B. “49 John A 
Kent Howard 76 B.S_E.E. “35 Ruth Hi 
W. Kenneth Howard B.S. E.E. “35 Robert 
Kent Howard “76 David O 
Mary Anna Howard ‘31 M. 
Edward A. Howell “32 Nancy 
Leigh A. Howerton “77 Shemie 
Thomas R. Howerton “43, HA Cen “4% David L. | 
Robert G. Howie Jr. °67 Juanita M 
Thomas C. Hoyle Ill “61 Richard 
M. Benjamin Hudnall M. Diy. “49 Donald J 
Firzgerald S. Hudson B.S.E.E. “46 Philip S. 
George Lee Hudspeth LLL.B. “53. LL.M. °S6 Peter A 
Gregory Dean Hughes °73 Frederick 
Patricia Percival Hughey °74 James N. Ki 
John Daniel Hull 1V “75 Margaret E 
B. Marvin Humphries Jr. “48 Ted R. 
Rebecca Bamhill Hundley “42 Stephen fH 
Joseph A. Hunoval J.D. “36 Jeffrey Ku 
Mathias P. Hunoval J.D. 66 William R, 
Jo Jones Hunter “51 Nicholas | 
William A. Hunter Jr. °76 Roslyn S 
Kara Pierce Hurley ‘72. M.Div. “75 John Euge 
Howard P. Hurt “61. M.A.T. 69. M.Ed. 71 Marcia M 
Andree D. Hussar B.S.N. “78 Robert 
James C. Hutchens °70 James A 
Onon N. Hutchinson Jr. B.D. “52 Sandra 
William W. Hutchinson B.D. “66 Madeli 
Marlene Hyer B.S.N. °77 Emily 
Mary Wilson Ignelzi “54 Walter O. 
Lindsey W. Ingram Jr. “61. J.D. “64 John D.L 
Mary Acton Ingram “65 Edward 
Frederick W. lobst °67 Richard A 
Gregory Blaine Iverson M.Div. “75 William A 
George E. Ivey "59 Thomas C 
George M. Ivey Jr. “45 Lavern Ob 
Dial Boyle Jackson “5S Michael 
John Garland Jackson “73 


Linda Oldenburg Jackson “77 Eli 


Margaret D. Jackson “69 William 
Nelson P. Jackson “53 “Daniel C. 
Martha Elfen Jacobson “66 Charles A 
Lynn Frost Jacobson '67 Louise 
Richard B. Jacoves °57 Zed C. 
Robern L. Jamerson Jr. “72. M.B.A. "74 E. Jos 
W. Scott James Jr. “53. M.D. °57_ James C 
Deanna Crary Jamison "61 Lucille 
Ronald Robert Janke J.D. 74 Tom E. L 
Mary Hochreiter Janney “59 Bettsy © 
Jan Blei Jason M.Ed. °73 Craig Do 


George H. Jaspert III 59 
Wendy Jay “73 0 
Cynthia Black Jeffrey “S8 

Jerry W. Jemigan “68. J.D. °74 












Bruce Gill Leonard B.S.C_E. “61 
Karl J. Leupold B.S.C_E. “61 
Jo Dougall Levering “62 

Morton H. Levitt M.D. °72 
Charles Pell Lewis Jr. M.D. “SO 
Isobel Craven Lewis °37 

Robert Leys °41 

Edward Lidz “58 

Kathryn Crommelin Lieb “70 
Richard B. Lieb 69 

David R. Lind *71 

Rodger Lndsay “55 


z Walter H. Lindsay Jr. "66 


Sidney George Lineker Jr. B.S.E.E. °S7 
Richard Baughn Livengood M.H.A. °73 


og J.Sidney Lock M.Div. “52 


John K. Lockhart HA Cent ‘51 

Michael London *70 

Susana Gueninger Lopatka “59 

Tyler J. Lory “44 

Diane Britz Lowi °74 

John F. Lovejoy Jr. “60 

J. Peter Lovell 62 

Mary Zelenz Lovetri B.S.N. 62 

Ann Padgett Low °56 5 

Betsy Caudle Lowman °65 

Martha E. Loyd M.Div. *71 

Cecil S. Lucas B-S.M_E. “41 

Charles F. Lucas Jr. “SI 

Margaret Brooks Luecker “47 

Robert H. Luneberg “55 

Susan Ruth Luongo B.S.N. °73 

George A. Lustig “SI 

William Craig T. Lutton ‘74 

Stephanie Berman Lynch “72 

R. Scott Lynch “72 

John Comelius Lyons B.S.E. "76 

Joan Ingwersen Mabon “52 

Alan G. MacDonald B.S.M_E. ‘51 
~ Scott Edward MacDonald °77 

Anne Sanford MacFarlane ‘79 

J. Granger MacFarlane II °51 

John J. Mackowski “48 

Hamiet Drawbaugh MacMillan °S9 

Jack Fuller MacMillan “58 

Anita R. Madea B.S_N. °72 


Joseph A. Majike Jr. “75 

David Norman Makous 73 
Thomas Warrean Malik J.D. °73 
Gail Lassiter Malin ‘57 

Terry Richard Malone M.S. °75 
Knistin lager Maloney B.S.N. “78 
Mary Druse Manteufell 68 
Alana Stuart Markoff “56 

James W. Marsh “41 

Carol Roper Marshall B.S.N. "S58 
Edwin L. Marston Jr. ‘63 


u volunteers 


~ Doren L. Madey “74. M.Ed. 75. Ph.D. °79 


D. Edmond Miller ‘52 

Douglas J. Miller “76 

James E. Miller “59 

John R. Miller “68, J.D. °75 

Margaret McGane Miller "68. M.A.T. 69 
Laure Furst Miller B.S.E. “78 

Margaret E. Miller R.N. ‘46. B.S.N. Ed. “50 
Wayne H. Miller B.S.E.E. "66 

Dorothy Zerbach Mills °38 

Lucie O'Brien Milner “42 

Betty Benton Milspaw ‘69 

Luther E. Milspaw Jr. “6% 

Carole Yvonne Mims J.D. °76 

Robert E. Mitchell LL.B. “61 

Mary Morrison Mohler “45 

Peter Moller'B.S.C.E. “61 


Charles H. Montgomery °71 
Cynthia Baker Moock “56 


Hervey S. Moore Jr. °39. J.D. ‘41 
John Kevin Moore-‘76. M_H.A. °79 
Lynn Yamall Moore “64 

Ruth Meuhoff Moore 47 

Betty Troxell Morcen °47 


Evelyn D. Morgan R.N.. B.S.N. “47. M.S.N. “72 
Claire Flowers Morgan ‘49 
Joseph P. Morgan B.S.M_E. “49 


Richard W. Morgan ‘58 
Robert W. Morgan ‘57. A.M. ‘60. M_Div. “64 


John R. Moroney Jr. Ph.D. “64 
Joel J. Morris 63. LL.B. “66 


Nan Callaghan Morrison ‘58% 
James Lawrence Morse Jr. ‘7% 
Henry C. Mostellar Jr. “52 
Marilyn Martin Mouly °69 

Darrell Eugene Mount M.Div. °74 
Lillard H. Mount LL.B. “47 


Jon C, Moyle °55 
Graham C. Mullen “62. J.D. “69 
William Henry Muller Jr. M.D. “43 


Manan Isenhower Mullinax °74 


Jeffry V. Mullins "64 

Emily Petersen Mumford “52 
Elizabeth Champion Mundie R.N. "47 
Ralf FW. Munster “37. A.M 
Charles S. Murphy “31. LL.B. °34 
Cynthia Smith Murphy “62 

C. Westbrook Murphy “62 

Charles S. Murphy L °34 

Stephen C. Murphey “69 

Susan Robinson Murphy B.S_N. °71 
William D. Murray “31 

Patricia Burton Musgrove ‘61 
Marvin D. Musselwhite Jr 
Robert L. Musser “50. L “52 
Richard L. Myers M.H.A. ‘67 
Lance Armour Mynderse *74 
Andrew Thomas Nadell M.D. °74 
Raymond D. Nasher “43 


“39: Ph.D. *S2 


‘60. J.D. °63 


Nancy Fansher Peed “64 

Addison P. Penfield Sr. “40 
Cameron W. Penfield B.S.C.E. ‘66 
Jennie Collis Pennington “63 
George Pepper “52. M.D. °57 
Tamra Cooper Perlman “58% 

Clifford W. Perry “36 

Clifford W. Perry Jr. *66 

David Eric Pettigrew °78 

Charles W. Petty Jr. LL.B. 63 
Philip A. Pfaffly J.D. °73 

Robert C. Phares B.S. E.E. “68 
James Parr Philipson M.Div. “78 
Susan Smith Phillips “65° 

Marshall I. Pickens ‘25. A.M. °26 
W. Louis Piel M.Div. “64 
Elizabeth Pierce “66 

Robert F. Pierry Jr. B-S-E. “77 
Frank A. Pierson Jr. “46 

Lewis W. Pifer B.S.M.E. “39 
Robert H. Pinnix °24 

Don C. Piper Ph.D. “61 

Rowena Wise Piper M_A.T. “62 
Marjorie Anderson Pipkin 66 

Mary Brown Pishko “73 

David Christopher Pishko ‘72. J.D. “77 
Rodney C. Pitts “68 

William R. Pitts “29 

Ken Fulton Pless “28 

Julie Hamilton Pleus “54 

Irving M. Polayes “48 

Barbara Lisa Poles 79 

Raemon M_ Polk °66 

David W. Pollard ‘70 

Walter Pons B.S.E.E. “3% 

William L. Popham “71 

William A. Porter °71 

John F. Posen °70 

Henry M. Poss °52 

Raymond W. Postlethwait M.D. “37 
Vilma Raskin. Potter A.M. “45 
Benjamin E. Powell ‘26 

Rufus H. Powell Ill “36. LL.B. “39 
Emily Tucker Powell 62 

N. Thompson Powers “SI 

James Manon Poyner J.D. “40 
Robert S. Pozner *75 

Karolyn Groth Pratt “58 

Edmund T. Pratt Jr. BS.E.E. 47 
Edwin T. Preston Jr. 57.M.D. “60 
John S. Preston B-S.M.E. 62 
Reynolds Price “SS 

David T. Pritchard “72 

Kenneth H. Pugh B.S_E. ‘70 

W. George Pullen B.D. 63 
William E. Pursley Jr. “65. J.D. “69 
Mary Ingalls Purvis “57. B.S.N. “57 
Ruth Moulton Quackenbush “44 


Gerald Steven Sallee M.Diy. ‘76 

F. Louis Salomon II ‘51 

Mary M. Samson °75 

George Washington Sanders Jr, LL.B. °32 
Laune Virginia Sanders °79 

Doris Kameny Sandys “58 

Gertrude C. Sandzen 77 

Carl F. Sapp 49 

Virginia K. Sasser “79 

Annette Brisendine Satterfield °64 
Michael A. Sauter °71 

Ruth Hall Sauter *71 

Herbert S. Savitt "52. J.D. °57 
Christopher Glenn Sawyér J.D. °78 
Stuan W. Sayler B.S.E. 75 
William B. Scantland B.S.E. “76 
June Dozier Scarborough J.D. °72 
Howard A. Scarrow “49. Ph.D. “54 
Peggy Nutwell Schaaf B.S.N. “71 
Norb F. Schaefer Jr. “52 

Suzanne Bittner Scharwenka “59 
Charles P. Scheil “55. M.D. “5% 
Earl W. Schick B.S.C_E. “61 
Nancy Alyea Schiebel “53 

Lota Brian Schmickel “59 

Harold Warren Schanaper M.D. “49 
Carl F. Schock “34 

Michael W. Schreiber “79 

Frederic John Schroeder Jr. “61 
Martha Farmer Schroeder °61 
Pamela Rancke Schroeder B.S.N. “75 
Robert Alan Schuckman J.D. “76 
Kathy Irwin Schuster 67. PT Cert “68 
J. Charles Schuster M.Div. °69 

M. Lawrence Schwarz °45 
Michael J. Schwartz M.H.A. “71 
Robert L. Schwarz °54 

Sarah Jane Schwarzenberg “76 
Marcia Kelly Schweninger "60 
Roben J. Scollard “48 

Bemadette F. Scott “67 

Patricia Meloy Scott “50 

Anne Parker Scudieri B.S.N. 59 
Philip F. Scudieri B'S.C_E. “59 
Henry M. Searcy °47 

Patricia Cohan Seaton “53 

J. Ralph Seaton Jr. “53 

Ferm A. Segerlind ‘76 

Harry R. Sellers °37. M.D. “41 
Scott L. Seltzer "69 

Sheryl Smith Seltzer 69 

L. Karl Seman “43 

Mary D.B.T. Semans “39 

Carlyn A. Sempier “78 

Mary Bovard Sensenbrenner R.N. ‘54. B.S.N Ed 
Vincent L. Sgrosso ‘57. LL.B. “62 
Walter E. Shackelford “42 

Robert L. Shaner ‘58 


“5S 








William A. Stokes B.S.C.E. °53 
David Stollwerk “64 

Brian Stone LL.B. °63 

James K. Stoops "60 

Pamela Moore Stoops B.S.N. °62 
Ben F. Stormes J.D. °SO 

Walter M. Stradley ‘52, D “55 
Diana Tilley Strange "60 

Jeanette Munford Straub B.S.N. 63. M.S.N. °66 
K. David Straub "59, M.D. ‘65. Ph.D. 68 
N. Philip Strause Ill "60. M.D. “64 
Cheryl Sue Strober 73 

George V. Strong III ‘78 

‘Hazel Mangum Stubbs “3@ 

R. Dale Stubbs 69 

Clark D. Stull Jr. “56 

William C. Stryon 47 

David Lee Suddendorf *73 

Julia Bradshaw Suitt R.N. °34 
Martha Clark Sullivan B.S.N. '63 
Gail L. Sullivan "78 

Raymond E. Sullivan ‘26 

Lloyd L. Summer Jr. *48 

William E. Sumner “67. J.D. “70 
William R. Sutphen III "62 

Helen Stebbins Sutter °51 

Elizabeth Petty Swallen °77 

Jane Davis Swan R.N. 45, B.S.N. “45 
W. John Swartz B.S.M.E. °56 

Paul M. Swenson 76 

Edmund S. Swindell Jr. “39 

Peggy Ennis Swing ‘61 

Gary R. Tabor “59 

Richard C. Taft "67 

Tein Lie Tai Ph.D. °70 

Anne B. Talcott ‘79 

Nell Petteway Talcott M.A.T. °67 
A. Jack Tannenbaum “31. M.D. “35 
James W. Tarlton III ‘57. J.D. ‘61 
Daniel K. Tarullo A.M. °74 

Louisa Plyler Tarullo “73. A.M. “74 
Barbara Dermick Tate ‘54 

John B. Tate Jr. “S4 

Elizabeth Becker Taylor “49 
Kathleen Eagles Taylor R.N.. B.S.N. “38 
Neil C. Taylor "49 

Robert C. Taylor “49. LL.B. “52 
Ronald W. Taylor ‘55 

Jane Aneshansel Taylor “55 

William L. Taylor 62 

Joan Ann Templeton '78 

Howard C. Terry “47, L ‘SI 

Nyle Brug Terry ‘SO 

Arlene Jacobson Tetenbaum ‘55 
Kent D. Thackrey "66 

F. Roger Thaler J.D. “63 

Thomas Bryon Thames M.D. 55 
Dennis Theriot “60 






C. Lavon Ward °55 
Craig B. Ward ‘60. J.D. '65 
James Alexander Ward Jr. M.Div. “77 
James H. Ward Jr. B.S.E. ‘77 
Mary Goode Ward "36 

Tamara Lynn Wardell B.S.N. °74 
Charles E. Wamer M.D. “58 

Joel B. Warren "62 

Robert D. Warwick °32 

Martha Miller Watson *70 

Mary Waldrop Watts ‘55 

Roger A. Wayne 70 

Martha A. Ways "78 

Victoria Ekvall Webb "66 

Richard D. Webb °51 

Lois Parker Weber B.S.N. “65 
Richard C. Webster "51. LL.B. ‘53 
Kenneth Durham Weeks M.D. °39 
Richard R. Weidman °57. J.D. “60 
Milton Winberg Jr. °45, M.D. “47 
Dawn Stuart Weinraub “62 

Joel J. Weiser M.D. “62 

Wilson O. Weldon Jr. 67 

Wilson Osbourne Weldon B.D. “34 
Katherine Lilly Wellemeyer B.S.N. “75 5 
Laura Meyer Wellamn “73 

Jeffrey M. Wells °70 

Keith S. Wells 63 

Mary Whitney Wentz 42 

W. Allen Wentz Jr. B.D. “52 

Rosalee Lewis Werecke R.N. “51 

Dean E. Westman “75 

-J. Lofton Westmoreland J.D. ‘71 

Arthur E. Wheeler B.S.M.E. “47 

Robert J. Wheelock Jr. “77 

Ruth Reynolds White B.S.N. “59 

Nancy Lynne White “79 

Thomas S. White Jr. “65 

W.Carl Whitesides Jr. “41. M.D. “44 

Lee Elmer Whitmire Jr. LL_B. “44 

Elaine Kupp Wick “47, J.D. “49 

Charles Martin Wiener “78 

George D. Wilbanks Jr. “53. M.D. "S6 
Kay Rezzonico Wild’ 52 

Peter E. Wile “46 

Dorothy M. Wilkinson R.N. “36 

Virginia H. Willets "68 

Darrell B. Williams “50 

E. Donald Williams Jr. ‘45. B.'S.M.E. “47 
Hollis R. Williams Jr. B.D. “64 

Jack D. Williams “60. M.D. “65 

James W. Williams °64 

L. Neil Williams Jr. “58. J.D. “61 

Loretta M. Williams B.S.E. “78 

Mama B. Williams "76 

Munel Farmer Williams 64 

Roger D. Williams “46. M.D. 47 

Edith Andrews Williams °47 


; James A. Martin Jr. °67 John R. Nations Jr. “76. M.Div. “80 David A. Quattlebaum III 58. LL.B. “61 John L. Sharpe III B.D. “65. Ph.D. °69 Goodrich A. Thiel “49. A.M. “SO Thomas S. Williams “77 

ihe Patricia Drake Masius R.N. “58 Phil H. Neal Jr. “SO Elizabeth Leight Quick °70 D. Michael Shasby “67. M.D. °73 Bnan D. Theissen ‘60 Margaret Gibbons Williams “33 

4 Paul Joseph Mass 74 Virginia Johnston Neclon B.S.N. “57. Ph.D. *72 William K. Quick B.D. “S8 Dale R. Shaw 69. M.D. °73 3 Carolyn Owen Thiessen “61 Laune Eamheart Williamson "71 
~ Joseph Price Massey “73 Charles B. Neely J.D. 70 Albert Rabil Jr. “56 Jon Ward Shaw °72 Richard E. Thigpen Jr. “SI David R. Willson J.D. “61 











James A. Matthews III °78 

Paul Aaron Matthews “74 

Roberta Barlow Matthews ‘74 

F. Maxton Mauney Jr. M.D. “59 

Joyce Leverton Mauney “62 

Mignon Durham Mauney “73 

Alice McCarthy Mauroner “76 

Allen A. Max °54 

Donald Maxwell ‘55, 

Richard Maxwell B-S.C.E. ‘55 

Randolph J. May °68. J.D. °71 

Laurie Eisenberg May °71 

Kathleen Duncan Mayer “45 

Judith Abrams Maynes "68 

Alvin H. Mayo Jr. B.S.M.E. 69 
- Jill Moore Mayo B.S.N. *78 

Curtis E. McCalip Jr. B.S.E.E. “40. 

F. Anthony McCarthy “65 

Rober C. McCarthy “46 

J. Spurgeon McCartt B.D. “50 

Ralph Lee McCaughan “61. LL.B. °66 


George D. McCeney B.S.C.E. °33 
William M. McClatchey “69 
Carolyn Dody McClatchey “69 

J, Lawrence McCleskey °62. B.D. 66 
Kathryn Bartholomees McCloud °70 
Robert Olmsted McCloud Jr. °74 
Arthur W. McConnell B.S.M.E. “SI 
Mary Karp McConnell “63 

June Tanner McCracken M.Ed. ‘61 
Joan Finn McCracken B.S.N. “S8 
Joseph P. McCracken “34. M.D. “38 
William F. MeCrady III M.A.T. “72 
Sandra Wiley McCrystle B.S.N. “73 
Julia Allen McCullers “55. A.M. “61 
Virginia Ferguson McDaniel B.S.N. *S9 
Elizabeth Bowler McDonald °55 
Stuart K. McGeady B.S. °77 
Margaret Cathleen McGee 79 
Joseph D. McGerity “SO. M.D. “54 
Frank W. McGinnis °72 

Susan Caraway McGinnis “73 

Jack Landis McGowan M.D. °54 
Fred H. McIntyre B.S.C_E. °S9 

Ann McNamara Mclntyre “61 

A. Start McKaig III “67 

Edward S. McKenna “72 

G. Robert McKenzie Jr. M.Div. “54 
Amold B. McKinnon ‘SO. LL.B. “SI 
Thomas E. McLain “68. J.D. 74 


Mary Facemire McLellan R.N. “53. B.S.N. Ed. “S6 


:- Henry L. McLeod Jr. “49 






Margaret Darden McLeod R.N.. B.S_.N. “49 


2 John Alexander McMahon “42 
°- Anne Fountain McMahon “44 
Fitz-John C. McMaster °5] 
William Spencer McMaster ‘80 
Carol Stem McMichael “76 
Lawrence G. McMichael ‘75. J.D. “78 
. Samuel D. McMillan Jr. “56, B.D. “SY 
Julia Jones MeMillin 59 


z John T. McNabb II “66. M-B.A. “79 


Susan Cole McNabb °68 
Ann Ransey McPherson “64 
Donald T. McRae “60 
: Ann Heffner McTier “46 
» D. Richard Mead Jr. “52 
he George C. Mcgill M-Div. “52 
b- Diane McIntire Mcistrell “60 
; Robert A. Melton "SI. M.D. “S54 
4 Frank H. Menaker “31 
o] Florrie Smythe Mercer R.N.. B.S.N. “42 
a Guy V. Mercer ‘77 
Kathryn Sords Mercer °77 
: Gertrude E. Merritt “31 
‘=z Donald M. Mewhon Jr. “62. LL.B.65 
Martha McGonigle Mewhont “62 
Robern A. Michael Jr. “54 
Chester P. Middlesworth “49 
“Ann Hogue Milbank °5! . 
Robert E. Milboume II B.S.E. "70 
Ben N. Miller “32, B.D. “35 
Barbara Patterson Miller “67 


As 


Susan Boutwell McCaughan “63. M Ed. ‘66 


John S. Neely Jr. “54. J.D. “56 

Mary Smith Nelson “49 

John E. Nelson “50 

Barbara Morgan Nesbitt “65 

Marion Wilson Nesbitt B.D. ‘41 
Martha Tovell Nesbitt 61. M.A.T. ‘62 
“Thomas R. Nesbitt Jr 
Frederick W. Neu B.S.E. “34 
Ann Earl Neureuter B.S.N. “78 
Thomas Eugene Newman E ‘62 
James L. Newsom “35, J.D. “38 


B.S.C.E. ‘59. LL.B. 62 


Laura Duckett Newton B.S.N. ‘67 

Ruth Lilly Nicholas “64 

Peter M. Nicholas '64 

Virginia G. Nichols “75 

James L. Nicholson Jr. “51 

Roscoe F. Nicholson Jr. “64 

Judith Grimes Nicholson Jr. B.S.M.E. “66 
Ruth Alexander Nicholson R.N 
Bruce J. Nitsberg "60 

Betsy Dean Noblett MEd. 60 
Henry R. Nolte Jr. °47 
Frances Messner Nolte “47 
Helen Gallagher Norms ‘68 
Jean Attwood Norms 60 

Larry R. Norwood B.S.E.E. ‘56 
Patricia Brown Novak ‘55 
John B. Nowlin “S55. M.D. °S9 
Harry A. Nurkin “66. M.H.a, “68 

Sidney Joseph Nurkin B.S.E.E. 63. LL.B. 66 
Marilyn Black Nuttle “$3 

Tom W. O'Bryon II “68 

William E. O'Connor Jr. “60 

Bruce Blair O'Dea “56 

Betty Myers O'Dea “56 

James E. O'Donnell “75 

James T.O’Kelley Jr. B.S.C_E. “64 

Samuel 1. O’Mansky 52. M.D. °S7 

Leah Nikides O’Quinn ‘61, M.D. “65 

Albert Oettinger Jr. 62. M.F. “66 

Marshall Roy Old M.Div. °75 

Billy B. Olive B.S.E.E. “48 

Margaret Lerro Olness ‘57 

Judith A. Olsen M.H.A. ‘78 

John P. Ondek Jr. “37 

Alfred M. Oppenheim “49. J.D. “SI 

Nicholas Orem Jr. “32. J.D. ‘35 

Kenneth B. Orr °S4 

Michael D. Orwig 76 

Joseph E. Orzano “S!. L “53 

Harry S. Osborne “47. LL.B. “SO 

Joanne Snow Osteen “58 

Gertrude Alcott Overhults “76 

Joseph kL. Overton °S5 

Nancy J. Overton °62 

Alfred L. Owens “38 

Deborah Lee Packard *79 

Douglas M. Padgett “58 

Jo Green Padget “69 

Jack W. Page Jr. 64 


Anna Cooper Painter R.N. “48. B.S.N. Ed. “54 


Ruby Flanagan Painton °37 
Richard A. Palmer LL.B. “66 
Daniel Palubniak “71 

Caro! Stronberg Pancoast A.M. “67 
Charles H. Parker Jr. M-D. “33 
Gail Lynne Parker B.S.N. “78 
George H. Parker Jr. “32 

John H. Parker Jr°71 

Theodore M. Parker B.S.E.E. “57 
Vann P. Parker °77 

Carolyn Swan Parlato J.D. “73 
Thomas C. Parsons “36 

W. Thomas Parsons M Div. °57 
R. Bruce Pate “SI. B-D. ‘54 
John W. Patterson “64, J.D. °72 
Diana Damschroder Patterson “64 
Kevin C. Patterson °77 

Michael S. Patterson “65 

William R. Patterson LL.B. “SO 
Vicky Patton Chapman “66 
Constance Jenks Peake PT Cert “53 
Gail Robin Pearson 79 


“39. BSN. “40 


Lois Spain Rabil “57 

Shawn Gordon Rader *74 

Matthew S. Rae Jr. “44. LL.B. “47 
John Rowling Ragland “77 

George Rahdert *72 

Susan Johnston Rainey B.S.N. “70 
Elizabeth L. Rand ‘77 

Joseph A. Rappazzo B.S.E. “75 
James C. Ratcliff 48 

Dorothy Joyce Rauschelback “63 
Mat C. Raymond °37 

Arthur G. Raynes 56 

Richard D. Reamer B.S.M_E. “43 
Nancy L. Redfearm “71 

James W. Redmond Jr. B.S.E.E. “58 
William G. Redmond "61 

Marie Foote Reel B.S.E.E. 46 
Frederick H. Reeser Jr. “61 

Virginia J. Reeve B.S.N. °77 

Manan Lunger Reeves ‘51 

Robert Norman Reeves Jr. ‘74 
Elizabeth Brooks Reid “53 

Daniel S. Reinhardt *71 

Harry W. Renz Jr. “54 

Donna L. Repke B.S.N. "76 

Garry Michael Reuthinger M Div. “72 
Charles S. Rhyne °34, L °37 

G. Julius Rice M. Div. “56 

Wanee A. Rich Jr. J.D. “67 

Clinton D. Richardson J.D. “75 
McMuny S. Richey “36. B.D. “39. Ph.D. “54 
Charles V. Ricks “58 

Barbara Bickhart Ridley 57 
Jonathan Ries ‘71 

David Riffe B.D. “S8 

Commie Winton Riggsbee B.S.C.E. “56 
Adele Lavington Riley “40 

Alan E. Rimer B.S.C.E. “64 
Bemard A. Rineberg “56. M.D. “60 
Barbara Albers Rinella “65 

Paul David Risher B.S.M.E. ‘57 
Carol Byrd Rist °57 

B. Marice Ritchie B.D. “63. Th.M. 64 
Virginia I. Ritchie B.S.N. “S59 

Susan Persons Robell “65 

David M. Roberts “68 

James V. Robertson B.S.M.E. “40 
Lester Phillips Robertson °73. B-H.S. °76 
A. Paul Robinson °43 

E. Norwood Robinson J.D. °S2 
Frederick Robinson “79 

Mark E. Robinson "76 

Roger W. Robinson Jr. °73 

Sally Dalton Robinson “55 

Russell M. Robinson II “54. LL.B. “56 
Sarah Fetter Robinson “76 

Daniel Allen Rogers °74 

Mary Stutts Rogers ‘47 

Reginald C. Rogers “69 

W. Stewart Rogers ‘28 

O. Randolph Rollins “65. J.D. “68 
Cheryl Scott Rome J.D. *73 

Margo Rorer M.A.T. “65 

David Cooke Rorer Ph.D. “64 

Diana Risien Rose “58 

Virginia Lee Rose “79 

Robert M. Rosemond “49. M.D. ‘53 
Craig Alan Rosenstein 77 

J. Bowen Ross Jr. B.S.M.E. 60. LL.B. “63 
J. David Ross J.D. “63 

Ole Rostad °51 

Susan Peeler Ruben “60 

Frederick L. Ruben “60, M.D. “64 
Nell Newell Rubidge “55 

Emily Boone Ruch °S1 

Ronald H. Ruis II “68. J.D. °71 
John C. Russell "56. LL.B. “59 
Wray Alan Russell °78 

Charles F. Ryan ‘76 

Pamela Reynolds Ryan 69 

John F. Sacha *70 

Carol Kreps Sackett B.S.N. “61 
Steven A. Sahn “64 


Charles Van Sheets °79 

Ann Exley Sheils °74 

Sue Heidner Shelley M.H.A. “78 
Stephen R. Shepherd M.H.A. “72 
Sue D. Sheridan ‘76 

Thomas J. Sherrard III ‘66 

John L. Shernill '50 

Peter Louis Shihadeh “73 

Michael Burgess Shipley M.D. °74 
C. Donald Shlimbaum *70 

Charles W. Shlimbaum “41 

Ella Eugenia Shore M.R.E. °56 
Philip L. Shore Jr. “35. M.Div. “37 
Sandra Crotts Shugart “62 

Deena Mesnick Siegel “75 

Francis H. Siegfried B.S.E.E. “49 
Liana C. Silsby “76 

Walter W. Simpson M.B.A. “74 
Ann McNally Sink “65 

John P. Sippel °34 

Jack A. Skarupa HA Cent “54 
Doris Stroupe Slane “42 

Clyde H. Slease II] 66 

O. Temple Sloan Jr. “61 

Chandler C. Smith 72, M.E.M. “75 
David Franklin Smith “74 

Dennis M. Smith °63 

Jane Perry Smith “55 

Gregory Norman Smith “74 
Harwood T. Smith “38 

J. Charles Smith “53 

James Raymond Smith ‘17 

Jennifer N. Smith “79 

Lanty L. Smith LL.B. “67 

Lester V. Smith Jr. 62 

Joan Holmquist Smith “64. A.M. “6S 
Lynn A. Smith B.S.M.E. °S9 
Mary Elizabeth Smith “38 

Susan Phillips Smith 39 

Norman A. Smith “66. LL.B. °74 
Cynthia Carlton Smith “66 

Numa Lamar Smith Jr. LL.B. “4! 
Mary Maldoon Smith B.S.N. Ed. “49 
Robert E. Smith “58. L °64 

Sally Simmons Smith “56 

Margaret Taylor Smith “47 

Sidney W. Smith “43, LL.B. “49 
William R. Smith M.H.A. ‘72 
Ross Jordan Smyth A.M. °54 

W. Brewster Snow “32 

Ann Wall Snyder “55S 

John G. Snyder B.S.M.E. ‘55 
Walstein Welch Snyder B.D. 50 
John L. Soileau “79 

M. Kathleen Sorley 79 

Samuel O. Southern “66 

Thomas F. Southgate ©37 

Paul H. Spence “46 

William S. Spencer “64 

Charles T. Speth “44, J.D. “49. LL.M. “SO 
Henry C. Sprinkle Jr. “23. A.M. 24 
Robert Michael Sprotte “58 

Jane E. Stallard B.S.N. “72 

Robert H. Stamey “39 M_Div. “41 
Alice Matheson Stanback °53 
Kenneth Winston Starr J.D. °73 
Laurie Virginia Stauffer “74 
Elizabeth Allen Stavnitski B.S.N. “58 
Musette Dunn Steck “59 

W. David Stedman “42 

Howard P. Steiger “37. M.D. “40 
Mark S. Stein “72 

William H. Steinbnink LL.B. “67 
Mark Eric Steinman °79 

Harold P. Stephenson “47. A.M. “49. Ph.D. °S2 
M. John Sterba Jr. J.D. “71 
Katherine Goodman Stem ‘46 
Donald M. Sterrett B.S_E.E. °44 
Mary Kohfeldt Stevenson A.M. °65 
“William! R. Stewart J.D. “68 
Nancy Bond Stiefel B-S.N. “62 
Frank A. Suth Ill "63. B.D, °66 
Thomas B. Stockton B.D. ‘55 
Douglas E. Stoehr “72 


Richard Elton Thigpen ‘22. L ‘22 
Bryan M. Thomas J.D. ‘71 

Joseph Mikeshell Thomas “73. A.M. “75 
Marjorie Bekaert Thomas 69 
Norwood A. Thomas Jr. “55 

Phyllis Scholl Thomas °72 

George E. Thompson M.Div. 68 
James L. Thompson 76 5 

Mary Louise Thompson M.H.A. °79 
William W. Thompson °42. M.D. °47 
Sam T. Thorne Jr. “31° 

Edward Thornhill Ill 58. LL.B. “60 
Patricia A. Timby “76 

Jeffrey Thomas Timm M.Div. °74 
Anthony P. Tinan °74 

Mary-Alice Classen Tinart B.S.N. 974 
William T. Tita B.S.E. “69 

Gerald B. Tjoflat LL.B. “57 
Raymond J. Toher Jr. “71. M.D. “75 
David Joseph Topper “79 

Lawrence C. Toppman “75 

E. Edward Torgerson B.S.C.E. “49 
Clay Burford Tousey Jr. J.D. “76 
Preston J. Tracey B.S.M.E. “52 
Carol Cousins Tracy “65 

W. Ferber Tracy "64. LL.B. “67 
Michelle Lynn Trageser “79 

E. Clifton Traver J.D. “68 

Arthur J. Tremaine “71 

Hugh H. Trout {11 M.D. “67 

Donald H. Tucker “55S. M.D. “S8 
Milton Turbiner “47 

Steven Randolph Tumer “80 

Martell H. Twitchell B.D. “34 
George I. Uhde “34. M.D. “36 
Charles D. Umberger Jr. “72 
Samuel B. Underwood Jr. “31 
Walter M. Upchurch Jr. °31. J.D. “36 
Martha Shawger Urbaniak B.S.N. °67 
Elizabeth Davis Usher “56 - 
Stephen T. Vacendak °66 

Carol MacTiernan Valentine “61 
Peter P. Van Blarcom B.S.M.E. °55 
Joe M. Van Hoy °34. M.D. “38 
Peter J. Van Ryzin “63 

Ann Lundberg Van Wagener 52. M.A.T. °S7 
Thomas E. Van Zandt ‘SO 

Evelyn F. VanDiver “46 

Wayne R. Vason J.D. “69 

Jenell Smith Vassy “54. PT Cert “55 
Benjamin Vatz M.D. “45 

James Willard Vaughan Jr. B.S.E.E. 57 
Roswell F. Vaughan III 60 
Raymond E. Vickery Jr. "64 

Alice Fielder Vieth °63 

Charles Emst Vieth B.S.M.E. ‘61 
Jeffrey Mark Villanueva J.D. ‘79 
Edward Robertson Vinson LL.B. “34 
Marguerite Catherine Voorhees ‘79 
Edward A. Vrooman J.D. ‘64 
Charles B. Wade “38 

Joseph A.C. Wadsworth II M.D. °39 
Geoffrey Howe Waggoner ‘73 

Laura Morgan Waggoner "75 
William C. Wagner II "55 

William O. Wagner ‘67. M.D. ‘71 
Donna Karmiol Wagner B.S.N. °69 
Charlene Nachman Waldman °58 
Herbert W. ‘Walker “42 

John A, Walker Jr. °63 

Julian W. Walker Jr. LL.B. *59 
Samuel A. Walker III B.S.C.E. '66 
Robert L. Wall HA Cert ‘62 

George R. Wallace "27 

Max Nowak Wallace “74 

Kathryn Heidlebaugh Wallace *73 
Kathryn Waggoner Wallis ‘71 

Donald W. Wallis *72 

Franklin F. Wallis J.D. ‘69 

Bruno A. Walmsley III °78 

Mary Zimtbaum Walter 55 

Barbara Dillon Walters *73 

Edward Thomas Walters *73 

Louie M. Walters Jr. B.S.C_E. °63 


Cynthia Hodgin Willson "61 
Charles H. Wilson °5! 

Patricia Webb Wilson “52 
Gary L. Wilson “62 

John M. Wilson M.D. °43 
Barbara Coble Wilson ‘51 
Kelly J. Wilson Jr. B.D. ‘51 
Marguente Trover Wilson “76 
Nathan H. Wilson “48. LL.B. “SO 
Kay Goodman Wilson °62 
Lelia Harmon Windom °52 
Ronald L. Wilson B-S.M.E. “54 
Robert E. Windom °52 

Holly J. Winger ‘78 

Alice Lucas Winkler “S9 
Thome S. Winter III ‘55 

Carol Rice Winterbottom °66 
Howard M. Winterson °39 
Barbara L. Wishnoy °63 
Nancy Norby Wittenberg "60 
Myles F. Wittenstein ‘59 
Gregory S. Wolcott B.S.E. "78 


~ William S. Woldin ‘55 


Enn L. Wolf ‘79 

Terms B. Wolff °72 

Calder W. Womble ‘43, LL.B. “47 
William F. Womble "37, J.D. °39 
William F. Womble Jr. "64. LL.B. 67 
Donald R. Wood Jr. “67 

Brenda Koll Wood '67 

Gaylord A. Wood Jr. “59. J.D. “62 
Sara Towe Wood *42 

Richard A. Wood Jr. 59. LL.B. 62 
Robert R. Wood Jr. °74 

William M. Woodall “77 

Catherine Woodrow °76 

Virginia Stratton Woolard °56 

Phil C. Woolwine M.F. “65 
William Anthony Worrell B.S.E. °76. M.S. °78 
Harold E. Wright B.D. "63 

Nina R. Wright “69 

Jesse Gordon Wright “46 

Carol Frank Wynne B.S.N. °73 
John A. Yarborough °41. M.D. “44 
Sandra Bubas Yarbrough ‘71 

James Conway Yardley 73 
Philip W. Yen B.S. “78 

Patricia Luna York R.N. “46 
Gwynne A. Young °71 

James F. Young “52. LL.B. °54 
Marilyn Stokes Young °52 

Robert T. Young M.Div. “60 
Wendy Florence Young "76 

Barbara Kiehne Younger 76 

Cliff ‘A. Younger B.S.E. °77 

Linda J. Zaleski “76 

A. Richard Zelter “55 

Richard W. Zeren B.S.M_E. °64 
Charles Frank Zimmer “63 

Donald E. Zinter "72 

Elizabeth Taylor Zipf “43 
Alfred T. Zodda Jr. 68 
Jon L. Zoole “60 
Charles L. Zoubek "63 
Raymond Fred Zuker "67. M.Ed. “75 
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People 


Write: Bonnie Meeks, Class Notes Editor, Alumni Affairs, Duke University, Durham, N.C. 27706 


News of alumni who have received graduate 
or professional degrees but did not attend Duke 
as undergraduates appears under the year in 
which the advanced degree was awarded. 
Otherwise the year designates the person's 
undergraduate class. Married couples 
representing different class years are usually 
listed under the earlier year. 











"10s & ’20s 


a 


Samuel C. Jeffries (17 
his private law practice in Phoenix. Ariz. 

Estelle Warlick Hillman 20. of Durham. N.C.. 
received the Methodist College Medallion tor out- 
standing accomplishments in her community. 
church and profession. She was the first Southeast 
area Women’s Society of Christian Service presi- 
dent, and has served on the United Methodist 
General Board of Missions and other church coun- 


is still actively engaged in 


cils 


°30s 


M. Eunice Query “31 retired from Appalachian 
State University in 1972 after 42 vears as a libra- 
rian and college teacher. The university recently 
honored her by naming the university library's in- 
structional materials center for her 


William G. Milholen “34 and his wife Anne cele- 
brated their 40th wedding anniversary last August 
in Shelbyville. Tenn. He is a retired industrial en- 
gineer at U.S. Rubber Co 


Edwin H. Schaeffer C.E. °36 has retired from 
General Motors Corp. after 37 years of service 
His most recent position was operations director of 
General Motors de Mexico. He and his wife will 
now live in Stuart. Fla.. during the winter and 


Highlands. N.C.. during the summer. 


Clara Raven M.D. 736 last year took part in a 
seminar on internal medicine in Israel. co- 
sponsored by the American Physicians Fellowship 
and the University of California medical school. 
She presented a paper in Tel Aviv on the subject 
of two decades of research on crib deaths. which 
has been accepted for publication. 


MARRIAGES: Eloise Johnson Glenn ~39. A.M. 
“42 to Frank W. Lowery on April 20. Residence: 
Edgewater. Md 


’40s 


T. M. Robinson °40 is engineering manager for 
Pacific Telephone in Sacramento. Calif. 


Clark Benson M.Div. 43 and his wife Geri are 
living in Crouse. N.C.. where he is pastor of 
Pleasant Grove and Crouse United Methodist chur- 
ches. For the past 18 years he has been a wood 
carver and now teaches it for therapy to handicap- 
ped and depressed people. 


Harvie Branscomb Jr. 43. a partner in the law 
firm of Branscomb & Miller of Corpus Christi and 
San Antonio. Tex.. has been elected chairman of 
the American Bar Association’s taxation section. 
He and his wife Mary Jo have three children and 
live in Corpus Christi. 


John P. McGovern M.D. °45. director of the 
McGovern Allergy Clinic in Houston. Tex.. has 
been elected second vice president and executive 
board member of the Asthma Care Association of 
America, an international research organization for 
asthmatic children. He is a past Duke Medical 
Alumni Association president. 


John Johnson McMillan A.M. °48. Ph.D. °51 is 
associate professor and director of the clinical 
psychology internship program in the psychiatry 
and behavioral sciences department at George 
Washington University Medical Center in 
Washington. D.C. He is a member of many pro- 
fessional organizations and has published numer- 
ous scholastic papers. He and his wife have two 
children and live in Haymarket. Va. 


_ ovember-December 1980 


50s 


Clay Felker “51. former editor of New York and 
Esquire magazines, has been named editor of the 
New York Daily News’ afternoon edition. For the 
past year he has been a production consultant at 
20th Century Fox. which he will remain. He had 
also been editor-in-residence at the Los Angeles 
Herald-Examiner. 


Frederick M. Klein LL.B. “51. an attorney. has 
opened an additional office in Hollywood. Fla. He 
also has an office in Miami Beach. 


Marshall I. Novick “51 has been recently in- 
stalled as president of the Winchester. Va.. Ex- 
change Club. He is the president of Truck Sup- 
pliers. Inc.. a six-store auto and truck parts sup- 
plier 


Marian Bartak Malac ‘52 has received her mas- 
ters degree in history education from Armstrong 
College and is an administrative assistant there 
She and her husband Barry Malac MF. °52. a 
forester with Union Camp Corp. have three chil- 
dren and a new grandchild. and live in Savannah. 
Ga 


William Mallard Jr. B.D. “52. Ph.D. “56 was 
awarded the honorary doctor of divinity degree 
from Randolph-Macon College at their annual fall 
convocation ceremonies in September. He is an 
ordained Methodist minister and a member of the 
Virginia Annual Conference. He is now a theolo- 
gy professor at Emory University and is the author 
of one book and numerous articles in his field. 


Bruce L. Snyder ‘52 has been elected senior vice 
president of management engineering at Exchange 
Bancorporation. a Tampa. Fla.-based multi-bank 
holding company. 


Helen Bartak Trimarchi ‘52 has received a mas- 
ter’s degree in library science trom Texas 
Woman’s University and has completed her library 
practice at L.D. Bell High School in Hurst. Tex.. 
where she lives with her husband Tony and their 
three children. 


Richard S. Foster “53. M.D. ‘56 has been named 
hospital services director at Wilford Hall U.S. Air 
Force Medical Center at Lackland Air Force Base. 
Tex. He and his wife Margaret have three chil- 
dren. 


Clarence W. Walker “53. LL.B. ‘55. an attorney 
and partner in the firm of Kennedy. Covington. 
Lobdell and Hickman. has been elected to repre- 
sent North Carolina in the American Bar Associa- 
tion’s House of Delegates. the organization's poli- 
cy making body. He and his wife Ann-Heath 
Harris Walker ‘53 live in Charlotte. N.C.. and 
have two children. 


J. Rodney Fulcher “55. B.D. °58 has been 
named dean of faculty and vice president for 
academic affairs at Davis and Elkins College in 
Elkins. Va. He and his wife Nancy Ormond Ful- 
cher °56 have a daughter and a son Mark °8]. 


Marshall Royal Cassedy LL.B. °56. a partner in 
the law firm of McFarlain, Bobo, Sternstein. 
Wiley and Cassedy in Tallahassee. Fla.. has been 
elected to the board of directors of the American 
Judicature Society, a national organization of 
lawyers, judges and other citizens founded to 
promote the effective administration of justice. 


William A. Baker ‘58 has been appointed tech- 
nology director in the corporate data processing 
department of Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Co. He and his wife Diana have three sons and 
live in South Windsor. Conn. 


Jane Perry-Camp ‘58 has accepted a position as 


associate protessor of theory in Florida State Uni- 
versity’ s music school, In the fall she performed 
in a program presented by the Atlanta Contempor- 
ary Chamber Ensemble at Emory University and 
in January she will be the pianist in a concert of 
compositions by her husband. Harold Schiffman. 
at Lincoln Center in New York City. They live in 
Tallahassee. Fla. 


Boyd W. Post M.F. “58. D.F. 62. has assumed a 
one-year appointment by the U.S. Agriculture De- 
partment’s science and education administration 
joint planning and evaluation staff as a group lead- 
er for natural resources. He has worked as a forest 
biologist in Washington. D.C.. since 1969. 


W. Dabney Walters M.Div. “58 has been 
appointed Rappahannock district superintendent of 
the United Methodist Church's Virginia conter- 
ence. He lives in Urbanna. Va. ° 


William H. Harrison ‘59 is vice president and 
sales manager of Western Service Agency. a 
Denver insurance firm. He and his wife Carla 
have two sons and one daughter. 


MARRIAGES: Jack McKeithan “57 to Mari Ertl 
on Aug. 9. Residence: Milwaukee. Wisc. 


60s 


Boyd B. Hight Jr. “60 is employed by the State 
Department in Washington. D.C. He most recent- 
ly was in Peking to negotiate civil aviation and 
maritime affairs with the Chinese. The native of 
Salisbury. N.C.. is married to Mary Sweeney ‘62 
and they live in McLean. Va.. with their two chil- 
dren. 


Elizabeth Wilson Cantrell ‘61 and her husband 
Walt have moved back to the East Coast. where 
he has taken command of the Trident submarine 
project in the Naval Systems Command headquar- 
ters. They have two children and are living in 
Springfield. Va. 


Bruce J. Libby ‘61 is associated with De Canio 
Builders Supply Co. in Chicago. He lives with his 
wife Nancy and their two children in Oak Brook. 
Ill. 


Robert S. Robins A.M. “61. Ph.D. °63 has been 
appointed a member of the Louisiana Elections In- 
tegrity Commission. He is professor in and chair- 

man of the political science department at Tulane 

University in New Orleans. 


William O. Walker Jr. Ph.D. °62 has been 
named religion department chairman at Trinity 
University. His most recently published article 
was “‘The Timothy/Titus Problem Reconsidered” 
in the British journal, The Expository Times. 


Sherwood W. Barefoot Jr. “63 has begun his 
house officer training in cardiothoracic surgery at 
Wake Forest's Bowman Gray medical school. He 
received his medical degree from George 
Washington University. interned at the University 
of Florida and completed his residency at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina medical school. He prac- 
ticed general surgery in Asheboro before resuming 
his postgraduate education. 


Ann Whitmire Chipley ‘63 assumed duties as 
president of the American Association of Universi- 
ty Women’s North Carolina division on July 1. 
She is self-employed with her husband Tom in 
ARTEK, an industrial and graphic design consult- 
ing firm in Rocky Mount. N.C. 


William T. Joyner “63 is pastor of the First Con- 
gregational Church in Sarasota, Fla.. where he is 
pioneering a new approach to religion called the 
Cinema Circus, using feature-length commercial 


movies and short subjects followed by discussions 
as a secular approach to religion, He also edits the 
Seed Catalog. a philosophical and theological 
newsletter published 10 times a year. ( 


Norman L. Harritt ‘63 has been elected vice 
president and controller of International Harvester 
Co. He formerly was the vice president of finance 
of International Harvester’s Truck Group. He lives 
in Oak Brook, III. 


Robert A. Nagy J.D. °63 has formed his own law 
firm for civil and criminal trial practice in Elyria. 
Ohio. He is a lieutenant colonel in the Air Force 
reserve and is judge advocate of the Pittsburgh- 
based 911th Tactical Airlift Group. He and his 
wife Phyllis live in Elyria, Ohio. 

John S. Boyer Ph.D. ‘64 was elected president of 
the American Society of Plant Physiologists. 
Boyer is a U.S. Agriculture Department scientist 
at the University of Illinois and studies the impact 
of dry weather conditions on photosynthesis and 
crop yield. He and his wife Jean Matsunami 
Boyer “63 live in Champaign. Ill. 

Francis F. Manning M.H.A. ‘64 has been named 
administrative director of the Ochsner Clinic. a 
private partnership for medical referral. He and his 
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Department of Alumni Affairs 

Paul A. Vick °66. director: Pauline D. 
Myers, assistant director: Barbara K. 
Pattishall, assistant director: Sharon S. Bair, 
coordinator, alumni programming: Patricia 
H. Bennett °76, coordinator, alumni 
admissions committees: Jesse Colvin “74. 
M.Ed. °75, coordinator, alumni reunions: 
Ellen M. English, coordinator. placement 
services; Michael R. Peterson “74. 
coordinator. special projects: Patricia L. 
Robertson, alumni travel coordinator: Linda 
T. Sigmon °69, field coordinator: N. 
Elizabeth Sullivan °78, coordinator. 
professional alumni association 
programming. 

General Alumni Association 

Board of Directors 

John A. Koskinen 61, president; Albert F. 
Fisher’51,B.D.°54, vice president: Laurie E. 
Williamson 71, vice president. 


James Applewhite °58, A.M. °60, Ph.D. °69; 
William E. ArantJr. °59; Frances Adams 

Blaylock ’53; Marshall M. BoonM.B.A.°74; 
William T. Buice Il] LL.B. °64; William B. 

Bunn III’74,M.D.-J.D.°79;O0.Charlie 
Chewning Jr. °57; Kay M.Couch B.S.N. ‘58: 
Robert G. Deyton’51,M.D.°55; Hilliard M. 
Eure III 58; Joan Finn-McCracken B.S.N.°58; 

F. Owen Fitzgerald B.D. °54; Sheldon Gulinson — 
M.H.A. °69; Robert D. Henry B.S.E.°77;Alice 
B. Hicks 69; James A. Howard LL.B. °49; | 
Richard Maxwell B.S.C.E. 55; Jeffrey Mullins | 
*64; Joanne Snow Osteen ‘58; Constance Peake 
P.T. Cert. '53; Clifford W. Perry Jr. 66; Alan 
E. Rimer B.S.C.E. °64; John L. Sherrill 50; 
Walter W. Simpson M.B.A.°74; Margaret 
Taylor Smith 47; L. Neil Williams °58, J.D. 
‘61, past president. 
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L. Nolan Jr. °64 has been appointed 
southern division manager of Jack Morton Produc- 
ions, Inc., which stages meetings and conventions 
and creates custom training programs for 


~ businesses and associations. Nolan is a 15-year 


veteran in the New York and Atlanta advertising 
business, most recently as director of corporate 


marketing and communications of Norrell Corp. in 
Atlanta. 


Robert G. Dillon °65 is practicing internal medi- 
cine and cardiology with the Toco Hills Internal 


_ Medicine group in Decatur, Ga. He and his wife 
| Mary have two children and have moved from 


Dallas to Atlanta. 


Hubert T. Gurley B.S. °65 has been named 
- director of the emergency medicine department at 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital, where he also directs 


the division of emergency medicine and trauma at 
the medical school. Before being named director. 
he was assistant professor of medicine and 
emergency medicine and associate director for 
medicine in the emergency department. 


_ Alan L. Minard °65 is marketing manager for 











~ Data General Systems Division in Cambridge. 


Mass. He lives in Newton. Mass. 


Larry E. Tise “65. M.Div. “68. director of the 
archives and history division of North Carolina's 
cultural resources department. has been elected 
_ president of the National Association of State Arc- 


hives and Records Administrators. He and his 


_ wife have four sons and live in Raleigh. N.C. 


ie: Regina Norcross Von Schriltz 65 and Don M. 
~ Von Schriltz Ph.D. °67 have moved to Wilming- 


ton. Del, from Dallas. He has been named poly- 


i" mer synthesis research manager in DuPont's cen- 
tral research and development office. ‘ 


Elaine Turner Brueckner B.S.N. 66 has been 
selected to develop and implement a home health 


care department at Alexion Brothers Medical Cen- 
ter. a 450-bed center in suburban Chicago. She 
and her husband Marty live in Buffalo Grove. Ill. 


Donald L. Jones Ph.D. “66 has been appointed 
religious studies department chairman at the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina at Columbia. He ts for- 
mer president of the Society of Biblical Litera- 
ture’s southern section, the author of numerous 
articles and book reviews in professional publica- 
tions. and is completing a book on Jesus. 


Marshall R. Jones J.D. “66 has been appointed 
security financing director at GTE. The former 
fice president of corporate finance of Paine Web- 
ber. Jackson & Curtis. Inc.. is a member of the 
American and Nebraska bar associations. 


Walter A. Kester M.S. “66 has been appointed 
engineering manager of Computer Labs. a division 
of Analog Devices. which manufactures high- 


_ speed data conversion products for military and in- 
dustrial applications. He and his wife have three 


daughters and live in Greensboro. N.C. 


Beth Phillips Richmand °66 graduated summa 


cum laude last year trom the University of the 
District of Columbia's nursing school and is pre- 


sently a registered nurse in the critical care divi- 
sion of Providence Hospital. Washington. D.C. 
She and her husband Michael live in Takoma 
Park, Md.. and have two children. 


Lennox Mauldin Ryland °66 completed her 
veterinary training and graduated summa cum 
laude from Washington State University last May. 
She also received the American Animal Hospital 
Association's prize for the best all-around student 
in small animal medicine and surgery in her class. 
She is now practicing small animal medicine at 
Ballard-Greenwood Veterinary Hospital in Seattle. 


_ Harry C. Boyte “67 is the editor of Neighborhood 


Action, a journal of neighborhood revitalization 


and organization associated with Social Policy 


_ magazine. Boyte. a free-lance writer and consul- 
tant to community and citizen groups. has written 


widely on neighborhood. consumer. environmental 


and political issues. His first book. **The Back- 
_ yard Revolution: Understanding the New Citizen 


Movement.”’ was published in November by Tem- 


4 ple University Press. He and his wife Sara Evans 


_ Ph.D. °76 have one son and live in Minneapolis. 


_ Minn. She is the author of **Pertsonal Politics.” 
published in 1978, is associate professor of history 

at the University of Minnesota and is program 

committee co-chairperson of the Organization of 

_ American Historians. 


_ Jackson Parkhurst °67 has been named the 
education director and assistant conductor of the 









_ North Carolina Symphony Orchestra. He will 
- coordinate the children’s concerts and all sym- 


phony ensemble programs as well as supervise the 
Bryan Young Artists competition held each Janu- 

ary. He and his wife Ann Vorus, a ballet instruc- 

‘or, live in Raleigh. 
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Sidney F. Wogan B.D. ’67 has been nominated 
by the Service Corps of Retired Executives to be 
their district representative for Mississippi. 
SCORE is a volunteer group of retired business 
men and women who offer their services to help 
small businesses and community organizations 


-with management problems. 


Randolph J. May 68, J.D. °72 has been prom- 
oted to associate general counsel of the Federal 
Communications Commission in Washington, 
D.C. He most recently was assistant general coun- 
sel for litigation. He and his wife live in Burke, 
Va. 


Patrick Morelli A.M. °68 is a sculptor who lives 
and works in New York City’ He currently is 
working on three projects: a series of sculpture in- 
spired by ‘Roots’ and the history of blacks in 
America, a fifteen-foot-high monument to the 


1984 Olympics, and a monument to the heroes of 


the Warsaw ghetto in World War II. At the 1980 ° 


Institute on Non-Violence convention in Atlanta. 
he presented a 15-inch bronze sculpture of the 
baptism of Kizzy in “‘Roots’’ to Coretta Scott 
King, the widow of Martin Luther King Jr. 


C. David White M.E. °68 has been appointed 
director of the Tennessee Student Assistance 
Corp., which administers federal and state student 
loan programs, and a member of the Tennessee 
Health Facilities Commission. 


Thomas Davenport E.E. 69 has been named 

director of the new technical center established in 
Dallas, Tex., by Howmet Aluminum Corp. to de- 
velop new products for the construction industry. 


William D. Gudger ‘69 is assistant professor of 
fine arts and musical activities coordinator at the 


College of Charleston in Charleston. S.C. He is 
also active in managing Piccolo Spoleto. the out- 
reach branch of the Spoleto U.S.A. Festival. He 
was recently appointed associate organist of the 
Episcopal Cathedral of St. Luke and St. Paul. 


Connie G. Jurgensen ‘69 has been promoted to 
associate engineer in the engineering technical ser- 
vices department of RJR Archer. Inc:. a manufac- 
turer of flexible packaging materials and specialty 
aluminum products. She lives in Winston-Salem. 
N.C. 


William R. Strickland A.M. “69 has been named 
vice president for student affairs at Maryville Col- 
lege. with responsibility for the entire scope of 
student development. He and his wife Cornelia 
have three children. 


Marjorie Bekaert Thomas °69 and Brvan M. 
Thomas J.D. °71 have formed the law firm of 








Alumni Calendar 


Connecticut 


Hartford 

January. Current students, party hosted 
by alumni. 

Tuesday, May 12. Annual dinner meeting 
with President Terry Sanford. Contact 
Joan Berthoud '49 at (203) 236-5275. 


Delaware 


Wilmington 

Sunday, June 7. Wilmington Annual 
Summer Picnic. Contact Tony 
Bosworth ‘58 at (802) 774-7461. 


Florida 


' Orlando/Winter Park 


Friday, January 16. Cocktail party at 
home of Earl ‘49 and Madge ‘50 
Vaughan with Chancellor Kenneth Pye. 
Contact Craig Ward ‘60, J.D.'65 at 
(305) 423-7656. 


Georgia 


Atlanta 

Wednesday, February 4. Pregame 
reception for Duke vs. Georgia Tech 
basketball game. Contact Al Hopkins 
‘60 at (404) 588-1340. 


Chicago 

Thursday, February 26. Meeting with 
Duke economist Allen Kelley. 

June tour and picnic at historic Glessner 
House. Contact Robert L. Heidrick ‘63 
at (312) 726-2777. 


Louisiana 


New Orleans 

Saturday-Friday, December 27-January 
2. New Year's holiday in New Orleans 
and Duke basketball competition in the 
Sugar Bowl Classic. Contact Linda 
Sigmon at (919) 684-5114. 


Massachusetts 


Boston 

Wednesday, January 21. Cocktail party 
and tour of Museum of Fine Arts. (Date 
subject to change) 

Saturday, April 25. Duke-UNC barbecue. 

(Plans for summer harbor cruise and 
picnic.) Contact Marshall Case ‘70 at 
(617) 944-5336. 


Michigan 


Detroit 

Wednesday, May 6. Detroit alumni 
annual meeting. Contact C. John 
Holmauist ‘72 at (313) 645-9600. 


Grand Rapids 

Tuesday, May 6. Grand Rapids’ alumni 
association annual meeting. Contact 
Bill Heritage ‘66 at (616) 241-2501. 


New York 


- New York City (Duke University 


Metropolitan Alumni Association). 


Sunday, December 14. “The Nutcracker’ 


ballet performance, State Theater, 
Lincoln Center. Special DUMAA block 
of tickets. 

Tuesday, January 6. Luncheon with 
James David Barber, Duke political 
scientist. 

Tuesday, February 3. Luncheon. 
Speaker to be determined. 

Tuesday, March 3. Luncheon with Dr. 
William G. Anlyan, Duke vice president 
for health affairs. 

Tuesday, April 7. Luncheon, annual 
business meeting. 

Tuesday, May 12. Luncheon with 
President Terry Sanford. 

All luncheons at Women's National 
Republican Club, 3 W. 51st Street, 
New York. For reservations for all 
events contact Alison Irwin at (212) 
722-2445. 


Rochester 

Wednesday, April 22. Reception with 
Duke guest. Contact Chuck Ryan '76 ~ 
at (716) 586-0300. 


North Carolina 


Catawba Valley 

Thursday, February 19. TV party for 
Duke vs. N.C. State basketball game. 
Contact Robert Johnson ‘58 at (704) 
328-5511. 


Durham (Duke University) 

Saturday, January 24. Class of 1941 
reunion planning meeting, 10:00 a.m.. 
Alumni House. Contact Jesse Colvin at 
(919) 684-5114. - 

Friday-Saturday, February 13-15. 
Conference on Career Choices. 
Contact Pauline Myers at (919) 
684-3973. 


Pitt County 

Tuesday, April 14. Alumni meeting in 
Greenville with Dr. William G. Anlyan. 
vice president for health affairs. 
Contact Richard Taft '67 at (919) 
758-4181. 


Wake County 

Tuesday, April 7. Wake County's alumni 
association annual meeting. Contact 
Charlie Chewning ‘57 at (919) 
828-0716. 


Ohio 


Cleveland 

Wednesday, May 3. Spring meeting. 
Contact Lyn (Barlow) ‘73 and Gene 
Ferreri 73 at (216) 751-8629. 


- Pennsylvania 


Pittsburgh 

Tuesday, May 12. Western Pennsylvania 
alumni spring meeting. Contact Ed 
McKenna: ‘72 at (412) 355-3503. 


Texas 


Dallas/Ft. Worth 

Monday, February 23. Reception with 
Duke guest. Contact Howard Baskin 
‘72 at (214) 651-1721. 


Houston 

Tuesday. February 24. Reception with 
Duke guest. Contact Sandy Vaughan 
’60 at (713) 658-1311. 


Virginia 

Richmond : 

Sunday, January 4. Open house for 
current students. 

Thursday, May 6. Cocktail party and 
annual meeting with Duke guest. 


Contact Nancy Kraus ‘73, A.M. ‘75 at 
(804) 737-3929. 


Tidewater 

Friday, January 30. Dinner with Orrin 
Pilkey, Duke geologist and expert on 
coastal environmental problems. 

Friday, June 26. Annual Duke-UNC 
picnic at the home of Jim Howard 
L.L.B. ‘49. Contact Rocky Davis ‘64 at 
(804) 499-0567. 


. ; : 
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Davison of Duke: His Reminiscences 


Jay M. Arena M.D. °32 and 
John P. McGovern °43, M.D. °44, editors 


As Duke's medical center celebrates its 50th anniversary, Dr. Wilburt Cornell 
Davison’s reminiscences are both appropriate and timely. Davison came to Duke 
in 1927 to start a new medical school in the small cotton and tobacco 
community of Durham. His Johns Hopkins colleagues called his mission 
‘*Davison’s Folly,’ but 50 years later Duke's School of Medicine is considered 
one of the best in the world. Davison’s humorous, personal account is also an 
important historical document of medicine's development in the first half of the 
20th century. 

The editors have made arrangements for a limited press run to be numbered 
for collectors. The standard edition is available for $20, deluxe numbered 
volumes are $25 (quantities are limited). A number of charitable foundations 
have underwritten publications costs, making all proceeds available to the 
medical school’s scholarship fund. 
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Please mail me copies of the numbered collectors’ edition. Enclosed 
is $25 for each copy. 
Please mail me copies of the standard hardcover edition. Enclosed is 
$20 tor each copy. 


Please ship book(s) to: 

















City, state, zip 


N.C. residents add 4 percent sales tax. Please allow time for shipping. 
Make checks payable to **Davison of Duke’’ and send to Box 3701, 
Duke University Medical Center, Durham, NC 27710. 


» MUMMY Y J 
seasons 


Duke needlepoint pillow 


A pillow kit, 14 by 14 inches, with the Duke 
shield in blue, white and gold on a white 
background. Kit includes canvas, wool, needle 
and directions. $22.50 plus $1.50 handling and 
postage. 


Duke chairs 


Arm chair and Boston rocker, both in black and 
gold with the Duke shield embossed on the back. 
Arm chair, $95. Boston rocker, $85. Shipping 
charges from Durham paid on receipt. 


Duke etching 


Baldwin Auditorium by Louis Orr, 11 by 13 
inches. $18 plus $ .60 handling and postage. 


Duke paintings 


Color reproductions of three paintings by Robert 
Childress. Chapel, 18 by 24 inches, $10. East 
Campus Union and medical school, both 12 by 
16 inches, $5 each. Add $ .60 for handling and 
postage. 


Add 4 percent sales tax for all North Carolina orders. 
Checks, payable to Duke University Alumni Affairs, 
should accompany all orders. For more information or to 
place orders, write to the Office of Alumni Affairs, 614 
Chapel Drive, Durham, NC 27706. 
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Letters 


The editors of the Register would like to 
hear from Duke alumni and other friends 
of the university. We know you're out there 
and we welcome your comments, correc- 
tions and opinions. Please limit your letters 
to no more than two double-spaced, typed 
pages. The Register will not publish 
‘“‘open”’ letters or letters addressed to any- 
one other than the Duke Alumni Register. 





Carved in stone 


Editors: 

I recently revisited the Duke campus. Sever- 
al observations prompt me to write this 
letter. 

| saw—on the good side—several new 
buildings demonstrating Duke’s emphasis on 
expanded facilities to provide a better oppor- 
tunity for more students to receive a quality 
education. 

1 saw—on the bad side—students drinking 
beer in the “Hideaway Bar” in the bottom 
of Page Auditorium. I saw an article in the 
Chronicle, the student newspaper. pertaining 
to the problem of male and female students 
living together as roommates on the Duke 
campus. I saw several vulgar and profane 
words in the Chronicle. I saw a letter to the 
editor of the Chronicle from a young female 
student who had been mis-fitted with a con- 
traceptive device at the student health clinic. 

I detect a rather lax moral atmosphere on 
the campus. It is good that the above condi- 
tions are allowed to be freely reported in a 
student newspaper—if they are occurring. If 
they are occurring—and here is where Duke 
University as an institution should. in my 
opinion, come into the picture. 

I would like to see Duke University take a 
stand that would not allow members of the 
opposite sex to live together on campus. that 
alcoholic beverages be off limits on campus. 
that vulgarity and profanity not be allowed 
to be printed in student publications. that fit- 
ting of contraceptive devices not be a legiti- 
mate function of the student health clinic. 

The *‘Aims of Duke University’* begins 
with, “‘to assert a faith in the eternal union 
of knowledge and religion.”’ Elsewhere in 
the “‘Aims** the words **freedom** and 
“‘tolerance’* occur. I detected a tug of war 
occurring when | revisited Duke. I keep 
asking myself, why? More important. I keep 
asking myself if the above assertion is not 
giving way to freedom and tolerance? If this 
be the case, who is there to blame? 

There is a place for all things, but the 
Duke campus should not be such a place, in 
my opinion. 


Wayne P. Farmer °*58 


Ordinary people 


Editors: 
If memory serves me, | am on five college 
alumni mailing lists. Not that I am that 
smart, you understand, but names have a 
strange way of appearing on mailers. 
These papers say the same thing. Only the 
names have been changed to protect the ego: 
“Dr. and Mrs. Ed Xanthon M.D. °57 are 
proud parents of their newly arrived son Ed 
Xanthon Jr. Dr. Xanthon has biologically 


created the disease Xanthogitis for which 
there is no known cure.’* Or, **Marjorie 
Kayler, Longpine °63 has been promoted to 
assistant to the assistant vice president of the 
Jesse James National Bank of East Pothole. 
lowa.”” 

It is gratifying knowing some of our dear 
classmates have become a credit to society. 
but what about the thousands of others we . 
once knew? They seem to have vanished 
like the extinct dodo bird. 

Whatever happened to that zany roomie 
who lost his sneaker one night in a swamp 
during a frantic attempt to escape having to 
explain his presence at a certain panty raid 
to the local constable? Where's that 
doe-eyed girl with the beguiling dimple who 
made the zoology lab worth attending—Sally 
What’s-her-name? And what of the motley 
crew that met as if by magic at the 
Rathskellar to see if they could correct the 
harmony on “Down in the Valley’*? 
Possibly the university would prefer these _ 
souls to remain in oblivion. | don’t. 

Occasionally | would like to see in these 
papers Something to the effect: “Joe Smotz 
B.S. ‘62 married Katrine Van Tizzy. the bar 
hop at Tony's Tavern, where he had made _ 
evening revelry for the past 15 years. He 
now has become interested in sitting on his 
back porch, finding exciting ways to swat 
flies. He has extended the vision of his 
horizon to his garden where he eagerly 
watches his cucumbers mature.” 

But the bulk of us rest some place in 
between Xanthon and Joe (BS) Smotz. We 
are residents of Hometown. USA. We are 
usually community-minded. We pay our 
bills and taxes on time. and we serve on 
some civic project. We keep our grass 
mowed in the summer and our walks cleared 
in winter. g 

Due to inflation and our desires to see that 
our offspring receive as good an education 
as we had, we drive 10-year-old cars. cut 
linoleum foot pads for our holey shoes and 
eat a lot of casseroles. We have never 
climbed Mount Olympus, nor do we intend 
to. Our obituaries will never extend over a_ 
paragraph or two, but we are happy—and 
that is the chief ingredient of life. 'm sure, 
when it’s all over, the great gatekeeper will 
ask, *“‘Did you find it a rewarding and 
worthwhile journey?”’ 


Freeman L. Ashworth °57 





Thomas and Thomas in Orlando, Fla.. specializing 
in real estate and probate. Ronald H. Ruis J.D. 


‘71 is counsel to the firm. 


| BIRTHS: Fourth child and fourth son to John S. 


_ Lyons °62 and Kay Lyons, Deerfield. Ill.. 
18. 1979. Named John S. Il.... 


Benjamin Charles... 


on Oct. 
Second child and 
first son to David Scott ‘67 and Linda Ware 
Scott 69. Raleigh. N.C., on May 27. Named 
First children and triplets to 


__ Jill Wilson Fuller °69 and Harry S. Fuller. 


Natick, Mass.. 


on June 29. Named Christopher 


. _ Lane, Katherine Strater and Elizabeth Edlin. 








_ James E. Douthat M.Div. 


770s 


Stephen D. Halliday ‘70 has been named secre- 
tary of the board of visitors of Christopher New- 
port College in Newport News. Va. He is a tax 


' partner in the accounting firm of Coopers and 


Lybrand and maintains offices in Norfolk and 
Newport News. He and his wife Cindy live in 
Hampton, Va., and have one son. 


Carl J. Schuman J.D. *70 has been sworn in as 
deputy assistant state's attorney for Connecticut's 
Litchfield County Superior Court, lower court di- 


_ vision. He was sworn in by Superior Court Judge 


Harold M. Missal LL.B. °40. 


Thomas W. Scrivner “70 is an attorney with the 


“firm of Michael. Best and Friedrich in Milwaukee. 


Wisc. He and his wife Meredith Burke Scrivner 
B.S.N. °72. a registered nurse. live in Whitefish 


_ Bay. 
_ Heloise C. Merrill 71. J.D. ©77 is an associate 


with the law firm of Grier. Parker. Poe. Thomp- 
son. Bernstein. Gage and Preston in Charlotte. 


N.C. 
- Thomas R. Vaughan M.Div. 71. 


A.M. °74 has 
won two prizes for poetry. has had some poems 
published recently and has had two articles pub- 
lished in North Carolina Journal of Mental Health. 
He lives in Hickory. N.C.. and works at Brough- 
ton Hospital in community liaison services. 


‘72. D. Ed. “77 has 
been named the vice president for student life at 
Albion College in Albion. Mich. He was formerly 
Duke's student life dean. 


Mark S. Fischer “72. J.D. °76 has joined the law 
firm of Wald. Harkrader and Ross in Washington. 
D.C. 


Sid Gulledge ‘72 completed an ophthalmology re- 
sidency at Duke’s medical center in July and is 
presently doing a fellowship in intra-ocular lens 
implant surgery at Underwood Memorial Hospital 
in Woodbury. N.J.. and at Wills Eye Hospital in 
Philadelphia, Pa. His wife Suzanne Allen Gul- 
ledge “74. M.Ed. °79 is now educational resources 
coordinator for the New Jersey College of Medi- 
cine and Dentistry. osteopathic medicine school. 
They live in Deptford. N.J. 


Cathy Chance Harvey A.M. °72 received her 
doctorate in English from Tulane University. She 
is now teaching at Newcomb College in New 
Orleans. 


T. James Baden °73 has completed an internal 
medicine residency at North Carolina Memorial 
Hospital in Chapel Hill. where his wife Sandra 
also received a family nurse practitioner master’s 
degree. They now are providing rural health care 
in the western North Carolina mountains and live 
in Burnsville. 


Carolyn Cook Gotay °73 is currently an assistant 
professor in the community health sciences divi- 
sion at the University of Calgary. Alberta, Cana- 
da. Her husband Mark J. Gotay B.S. °73 con- 
tinues as a research associate and sessional in- 
structor in the mathematics and statistics depart- 
ment at the University of Calgary. 


John Kador ‘73 received the M.S. degree in pub- 
lic relations from the American University in 
Washington. D.C. He is copy chief at Stackig. 
Sanderson and White Advertising and Public Rela- 
tions in McLean. Va.. and lives in Silver Spring. 
Md. 


Scott Loveless B.S. °73, a research fellow in the 
Walter E. Albachten immunology department of 
the Michigan Cancer Foundation. has recently 
been awarded a Damon Runyon-Walter Winchell 
Fund fellowship for his study on the role of 
aerophages in the spread of breast cancer. He and 
his wife Laurel Plumstead Loveless *73 have two 
children and are living in Detroit. — 


Donald L. Martin Jr. °73. M.A.T.°75 received 
his doctor of education degree in educational 
administration from the University of Kentucky 
last August and is now superintendent of South- 
gate Independent Schools in Southgate. Ky. He 
and his wife Lois live in Highland Heights. Ky. 


T. Irene Sanders B.S.N. °73. primary health care 
nurse practitioner and consultant. is the host for a 
new 13-part PBS television series sponsored by 
the Georgia Department of Human Resources. It 
will explore topics ranging from adoption and fos- 
ter care to the credibility of television doctors and 
nurses. She spent the summer filming in locations 
from Georgia to California before returning to 
Atlanta for the fall premiere. 


Marshall Boon M.B.A. °74 has been promoted to 
advisory analyst for IBM’s production control at 
the Data Processing Product Group Staff. He and 


his wife Edith have one son and live in Harrison. | 


N.J. Marshall is president of Duke’s Graduate 
School of Business Alumni Association. 


Stephen G. Koerner *74 and his wife Penny are 
now living in Colorado Springs. Col.. where he is 
an attorney with the Colorado Interstate Gas Co. 
They previously lived in Dallas. where they both 
had private law practices. 


_ Salmon River, Idaho 
) July 21- 29, 1981 


WANTED: One hard-working, ambitious Duke stu- 
dent for employment this summer. Various types 
of experience needed, wide-ranging opportunities 
available. 


FOUND: One hard-working, ambitious Duke stu- 
dent for employment this summer, through Alum- 
ni Affairs’ new Summer Jobs Placement Program. 


Fill out the form below by Feb.15 and the 
Summer Jobs Program will act as a 
clearinghouse to match your job opening 
with an interested, qualified student. The 
student will then contact you about the 
job— you are not obligated to hire the 
student, nor can the program guarantee 
that a student will be found for the job. 


40) 


ot 


J 


JOBS 


Take this opportunity to find a young, 
bright summer employee—hire a Dukie 
today! 
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Yes, | would like to learn more about hiring Duke students next summer. 


Name, class 





Firm, occupation 


Street 


City, state, zip Phone 


Description of position(s) available (dates and salary): 








Experience necessary: 


How student should apply: 





Will there be future jobs available if a student isn’t matched up with you this year? 
Yes No 


Send by Feb. 1 to: Lillian Lee, Placement Office, Box IM, Duke Station — 
Durham, NC 27706 


- Join John Sigmon of Duke’s Forestry and Environmental Studies program 


and Linda Sigmon of Alumni Affairs for an eight-day dory trip to Idaho’s 
Salmon River, featuring whitewater boating, fishing, camping, hiking, 
swimming and spectactular scenery. 


Cost: adult, $635; children ages 9-14, $510. (This does not include 
transportation to and from Clarkston, Wash., the starting point of the 
adventure.) Deposit: $125 per person. Limited participation. 

[| Please save spaces on the July 21-29, 1981 Salmon River 
adventure. 

Please send me more information. 

















a 


Name, class Phone 








Address 





City, state, zip 


Enclosed is $ deposit for spaces, check payable to Duke 


University Alumni Affairs. 


Send to: Trish Robertson, Alumni Travel Coordinator, 
614 Chapel Drive, Durham, NC 27706 
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Carl E. Lehman Jr. 74 has joined the financial 
planning staff of Teledyne at the Century City, 
Calif.. corporate headquarters. He previously was 
planning advisor in Atlantic Richfield’s Arco ven- 
tures division. He ts living in Pasadena 


Doren L. Madey B.S. °74. M.Ed. “75. Ph.D 
‘79. is a senior research analyst with NTS Re 
search Corp. in Durham. where she directs a mil 
lion-dollar study of dissemination systems in state 
education agencies in order to make policy recom 
mendations to the Education Department and Con 
gress for education program improvement. She ts 
also a visiting lecturer at Duke this semester. 
teaching a graduate course in higher education 
She is listed in the 1980 volume of Who's Who in 
the South and Southwest and in Outstanding 
Young Women of America 


Donna R. Petty A.M.°74 has been named non 
credit programs and adult advising coordinator for 
the College of Charleston Center for continuing 
education, She has one son and lives in Mt 
Pleasant, S.C 


M.S.M. Rao Ph.D.’74 has been appointed head 
of the structural design and analysis section in the 
engineering science and technology department ot 
Foster Wheeler Corp.. an engineering, manufac 
turing and construction firm. He and his wite 
Ramant, a physician, have one child and live in 
Florham Park. NJ 





Paul Wischow °74 is now working as a data pro- 
cessing group manager with Commercial Union 
Assurance Co. in Boston. His wife Sandra Wal- 
dorf Wischow °74 ts an attorney with Commercial 
Union Assurance Co. They have a daughter and 
live in Newton, Mass 


Carol Fall °75 has received an M.B.A. in finance 
from the University of Chicago's business school 
and is now an investment officer in the trust de 
partment of Continental Hlinois Bank & Trust Co 
She manages the investments of personal trust 
portfolios. Last year she co-authored an article 
which was published in the Journal of Portfolio 
Management 


Michael A, Freeman C.E.°75. M.S.°76 has 
opened his own Houston engineering company. 
Engineering Mechanics Co.. which performs com- 
puterized structural analyses for the offshore oil 
exploration and production industries 


Kathleen Viall Gallagher B.S.N.°75 has been 
awarded a master of science degree in nursing 
from the University of Pennsylvania and has been 
employed as a nursing instructor in Hahnemann’s 
associate degree nursing program in Philadelphia. 
She and her husband Joseph live in Ambler and 
have one daughter 


John A. Hornaday Jr. B.S.E.°75 is a sales en- 
gineer tor the pulp. paper and transportation in- 
dustries division of Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


Give yourself the nicest gift ever... 


Alumni Weekend 1981 
June 11-14 


Share a weekend of good cheer and good times with old 
friends. Return to campus for festivities including both 
separate class reunion activities and general alumni events, 
like the East Campus picnic. And bring the whole 
family—special children’s and teenager’s programs will keep 
the kids happy while you’re celebrating. 


While class years ending in 1 and 6 (from 1931 through- 
1976) will be holding reunions, all alumni are welcome to 
spend this June weekend renewing old friendships and 


enjoying the activities. 


For more information about Alumni Weekend 1981, write: 
Jesse Colvin, Reunion Coordinator 


Office of Alumni Affairs 
614 Chapel Drive 
Durham, N. C. 27706 
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in Framingham, Mass. He lives in Wellesley 
Hills. 


C. Richard Hubbard °75 has formed the firm of 
Carroll, Hubbard & Associates in Charlotte. N.C... 
to provide financial planning and consulting ser- 
vices, 

Michael Kilgore ‘75 completed the requirements 
for the J.D. and M.B.A, degrees this summer at 
the University of Chicago and is now with the law 
firm of Akin, Gump, Haner and Feld in Dallas. 
Tex. 


Charles Joseph Matthews °75 has completed his 
residency at Carney Hospital in Boston and is now 
in the neurology department of the University of 
Kentucky in Lexington. His wife Patricia is a 
psychology ‘major from the University of North 
Carolina at Greensboro, 


Scholars get a raise 


The highest honor an undergraduate can 
receive, the Angier B. Duke Memorial 
Scholarship, will be worth $6,000 a year in 
1981 and offered to 25 of the most out- 
standing entering freshmen. Previously, 
scholarships were awarded to approximately 
35 incoming freshmen each year, with 
stipends ranging from $1,000 to the total 
amount of assistance needed by the student 
to cover the cost of attending Duke. The 
summer program giving A.B. Duke scho- 
lars a chance to study for six weeks at Eng- 
land’s Oxford University will continue, with 
all expenses including travel covered by the 
scholarship. Current A.B. Duke scholars 
will have their scholarships raised under 
the recently-revised program, according to 
Ernestine Friedl, arts and sciences dean. 
Ronald Witt of the history faculty will 
direct the program. The scholarships were 
established in 1925 by university founder 
James B. Duke’s brother Benjamin N. 
Duke, in memory of his son who was both 
an alumnus and trustee of Trinity College. 
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Ann Beth Payne M.S.°75 is now working as a 
graduate assistant in the career development center 
of the University of Maryland. 


Valerie A. Robison B.S.°75 received her D.D-S. 
degree from the University of North Carolina 
dentistry school in 1979. She is now practicing 
dentistry at the Shanta Bhawan Hospital and lives 
in Kathmandu. Nepal. 


Susan M. Singleton °75 has been awarded a 
Root-Tilden scholarship by the New York Uni- 
versity law school. She formerly was a research 
associate for the Vera Institute of Justice and a 
counselor and corrections program supervisor for 
the North Carolina probation departinent. 


Marie C. Swift °75 has been named an assistant 
counsel in the law division of Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. She lives in Agawam. 
Mass. 


Rosemary Klemfuss Carroll °76 graduated from 
Stanford law school in June and is now with the 

law firm of Philips, Nizre, Benjamin, Krim and 

Ballon in New York City. Her husband Jim is a 

poet and author and they are living in New York 
City. 


Sandra A. Dockett B.S.N.'76 received the mas- 
ter of nursing degree from Emory University in 
August. She is living in Atlanta. 


Jeanie Faulkner °76, a native of Arlington. Va.. 
has entered the University of Chicago business 
school and will major in finance. 


Patrick K. Healy °76 received his medical degree 
from Georgetown University medical school. He 
has begun his house officer training in internal 
medicine at Wake Forest’s Bowman Gray medical 
school. 


Stuart J. Heyman B.S:E.°76 is working for Ford 
Motor Co. as a designer for passive seat belt sys- 
tems. The Heymans live in Canton, Mich. 


Bayard L. Powell °76 has begun his house officer 
training in internal medicine at Wake Forest Uni- 
versity’s Bowman Gray medical school. He re- 






ceived his M.D. degree from A University 0) 
North Carolina medical school. : “at 


Suzannah Harding Spencer “76 graduated from _ 
the University of Cincinnati medical college in 
June. She has begun a residency in family practice 
in Lansing. Mich. } 


Keith Wayne Weaver J.D.°76 has been appointed 
associate counsel to the inspector general for the 
U.S. Commerce Department. He lives in 
Washington, D.C. 


Michael Wilson J.D.'76 is a partner in the law 
firm of Griffin, Gerdes, Mason, Brunson, Wilson 
and Jeffries. He and his wife Mary are living in 
Charlotte, N.C. 


Brian G. Zack M.D.°76 is coordinator of pediat- 
ric education and assistant professor of pediatrics 
at the College of Medicine and Dentistry of New 
Jersey. His wife Ginger is completing her master’s 
degree requirements in child health and nursing. 
They are living in North Brunswick. NJ. 


Margaret L. Adams ‘77 received the master of 
science degree in early childhood education from 
George Peabody College for Teachers last year. 
She has accepted a faculty position in Kansas 
State University’s family and child development 
department. She lives in Manhattan, Kan. 


Kim W. Gallimore ‘77 and Kim R. Bauman “77 
both graduated from the Wake Forest law school 
last May and have successfully completed the 
North Carolina bar exam. They have begun their 
law practices with the firm of Wyatt. Early. Har- 
ris. Wheeler and Hauser in High Point. N.C. 


George B. Dom ‘77 lives in Lenmore. Calif.. fol- 


lowing a tour as pilot in attack squadron 146 
based on the USS Constellation. flying the Corsair 
Il in the western Pacific. This included four 
months in the Arabian Sea off the coast of Iran. — 


i < 
Sally Finestone Heilman °77 is a fourth year stu- 
dent at Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of 
Religion in Cincinnati. Her husband Boaz Heil- 
man is an Israeli concert pianist. 
James A. Lowder °77 is enrolled in Scarritt Col- 


lege in Nashville. Tenn.. where he has begun 
work on a master’s degree in church music. 


Craig A. Rosenstein °77 has received his J.D. 
degree from Western State University law college 
in Fullerton. Calif. He has been certified as a. 





May 22-25, 1981 


Share with Duke alumni 
the delight of Charleston 
bubbling over with music, 
visual arts, drama and 
dance. We have room for 
37 participants. Includes 
hotel accommodations for 
three nights, tickets to three 
outstanding Spoleto per- - 
formances, most meals, 
special tours and trans- 
portation while in ) 
Charleston. For further 
information, write: Spoleto, 
614 Chapel Drive, Duke — 
University, Durham, N.C. 
27706 















: 





























jidate to take the California bar examination. 


im P. Spalthoff B.S.N.°77 has received the 

S. degree as medical surgical clinical specialist 
m Boston College. She is currently the ICU- 
“CU staff development instructor at Melrose- 
akefield Hospital in Melrose, Mass. 


qj 
ny. 


Robert P. Kolin '78 was press aide for the North 
Carolina Democratic Party’s Unity Campaign. 
which served as the umbrella organization for all 
Democratic candidates in the fall elections. He 
previously was a reporter for the News and Obser- 


ver in Raleigh, N.C. 


¢ Susan W. Kramer Ph.D.°78. assistant professor 


of economics at the College of William and Mary 
in Virginia, is currently on leave. working with 
the board of governors of the Federal Reserve in 
Washington, D.C.. as an economist in the finan- 
cial structure section. 


- Brian McTier °78 has been appointed technical 


advisor at Rusty Jones. Inc., a Chicago-based car 
care services firm. He lives in Lake Forest. Ill. 


Philip C. Wolf °78 has received his M.B.A. de- 
gree from Vanderbilt University and is now assis- 
tant to the president of Service Merchandise Co.. 
a catalog showroom. He lives in Nashville. Tenn. 


Stephen W. Ash B.S.°79 received his M.B.A. 
degree from Southern Methodist University in Au- 

~ gust. He is now working in the finance and 
accounting section for American Hospital Supply 
Corp. in McGraw Park, Ill. 


_ Kenneth A. Barfield ‘79 is now a student at Col- 


_umbia Theological Seminary in Decatur. Ga. His 


_ wife Elizabeth Haupert Barfield “78. B.S.N.°80 
is a staff nurse on a neurology-neurosurgery ward 





Where there’s a will 


_there’s a way. .. 
to make a gift to Duke 


Duke owes its begin- 


_nings to the estate plan- 


ning of our primary be- 


- nefactor, James B. Duke. 


We’re still being bol- 
stered by estate planning 
gifts from hundreds of 


our alumni and friends. 


I If you would like to learn how to 
_ include Duke in your estate plans, 
complete the form below. 


Making a bequest 
CG ft annuities 
_________ Pooled life income funds 

Charitable remainder trusts 
___ Gifts of life insurance/real estate 


Name, class 


Phone 


' Send to: Susan Darrow Marchase ‘72, 
| Office of Institutional 
Advancement, 2127 Campus 
Dr., Durham, NC 27706 


_ If Duke’s already in your will, even as a 
_ contingent beneficiary, please let us 
_know. It helps Duke’s long-range 


at Emory University Hospital. 


Elizabeth Lovett Fletcher °79 is a student at the 
library science school at the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill. She and her husband 
Charles Edward °81 live in Durham. 


Jennifer N. Smith °79 is a career counselor and 
head resident of a dormitory at Hollins College in 
Roanoke, Va. She formerly was employed for a 
public broadcasting association in Washington. 
DIG: 


MARRIAGES: Thomas W. Scrivner °70 to 
Meredith L. Burke B.S.N.'72 on Aug. 16. Resi- 
dence: Whitefish Bay. Wisc.... Evangeline Carey 
Jones *76 to Solomon Louise Wisenberg on Aug. 
23. Residence: Chicago, Ill... Steve Trus °76 to 
Beth Crane in July. Residence: Gaithersburg. 
Md.... Sally R. Finestone ‘77 to Boaz D. Heil- 
man on June 29. Residence: Cincinnati. Ohio 
....Jeffrey P. Krasnoff ‘77 to Terri Lynn Gerson 
on July 6. Residence: Miami, Fla.... John Mark 
Lovelace *77 to Allyn Michelle Moore on Aug. 
16. Residence: Norman, Okla.... David McNeill 
‘77 to Diana Bures *78 on July 12. Residence: 
Durham, N.C.... Floyd Rowley °77 to Nannette 
Boley on Sept. 6. Residence: West Palm Beach. 
Fla.... Laurie A. Furst M.D.'78 to Ronald G. 
Miller E.E.°78 on July 10. Residence: Virginia 
Beach, Va.... Elizabeth Haupert *78. B.S.N.°80 
to Kenneth A. Barfield °79 on June 9. 1979. Re- 
sidence: Decatur. Ga.... James W. Warshauer 
*78 to Mary Chauncey Farshing on April 19. Resi- 
dence: Monmouth Beach. N.J.... Marilyn N. 
Wood °78 to Richard S. Converse *78 on May 
24. Residence: Moscow. Idaho.... Elizabeth 
Lovett °79 to Charles Edward Fletcher ~81 on 
Aug. 9. Residence: Durham. N.C.... James 
David Palmer J.D.°79 to Candace Lynn Vander- 
Schaaf on Aug. 30. Residence: West Chester. Pa. 


BIRTHS: First child and son to Stephen D. 
Halliday “70 and Cynthia Behm Halliday..Hamp- 
ton. Va.. on April 29. Named Stephen David 
Jr.... First child and daughter to M. Devon Ken- 
nerly °70 and Holly Kennerly. St. Louis. Mo.. on 
July 2. Named Maghan Ann.... A son to Thomas 
R. Hedges III °71 and Gail Hedges. Needham. 
Mass., on June 6. Named Thomas Reed IV.... 
Third child and daughter to Sandra Bubas Yar- 
brough °71 and Stuart J. Yarbrough °72. Rich- 
mond. Va.. on June 17. Named Margaret John- 
son.... First child and son to George R. Pogmore 
Jr. ‘72 and Diane Smith Pogmore B.S.N.°75. 
Shelburne. Mass:. on Jan. 5.... A son to Jan 
Meredith Rivenbark °72 and Barbara Rivenbark. 
Atlanta, Ga.. on June 28. Named Justin Mere- 
dith.... Third child and son to James E. Akers 
‘73 and Joy Purksabek Akers ©75. Olympia 
Fields. Ill.. on July 15. Named Scott O’Brien.... 
First child and daughter to Dale Ann Hardesty 
Tatum ‘73 and C. B. Tatum. Olympic. Wash.. 
on June 16. Named Kristin Jane.... A son to 
Donald R. Riekert C.E.°73 and Leslie Peake 
Riekert °74. Charlotte. N.C.. on Aug: 15. Named 
Jonathan Joel.... First child and daughter to Mar- 
sha Van Lawick Benton *74 and John J. Benton 
Jr. °74. Panama City. Fla.. on May 21. Named 
Mary Virginia....A daughter to Marcia Moore 
Dunaway °74 and Frank R. Dunaway III 775. 
Lake Forest. Ill.. on May 24. Named Melissa 
Sommer.... First child and daughter to the Rev. 
Louise Upchurch Lawson °74 and William Ho- 
ward Lawson. Memphis. Tenn.. on July 9. 
Named Elizabeth Durham.... First child and 
daughter to Sandra Waldorf Wischow °74 and 
Paul Wischow 74. Newton Highlands. Mass.. on 
June 25. Named Katherine Jane... First child and 
daughter to Kathleen Viall Gallagher B.S.N.°75 
and Joseph Wolfe Gallagher. Ambler. Pa.. on July 
17. Named Kelly Kathleen.... First child and son 
to Greg Penny “75 and Roberta Penny. Phoenix- 
ville. Pa.. on May 30. Named Stephen Greg- 
ory.... First child and daughter to William A. 
Worrell B.S.E..76. M.D.°78 and Kathy Worrell. 
Atlanta. Ga.. on April-6. Named Hilary Sandra. 


°80s 


B. Glenn Epley Ph.D.°80 has been appointed 
assistant professor of education at Stetson Uni- 
versity. He formerly was a graduate assistant 
there. 


Paula Anne Hannaway ‘80 has accepted a posi- 
tion as analyst in corporate finance with. Salomon 
Brothers in New York City. 


Judith Heyman Ladder “80 and David Alan 
Ladder °80 are residing in Chicago. IIl.. where 
she is an assistant teacher of kindergarten at the 
University of Chicago Laboratory School. David 
is attending Lush Medical College. 

Radine Legum B.S.°80 is an operations manage- 
ment trainee at Fairless Works. a division of Un- 
ited States Steel Corp. She is living in Cornwells 
Heights. Pa. 


James Scott Porter “80 has enrolled at American 


Graduate School of International Management in 
Glendale, Ariz., the only school in the United 
States devoted exclusively to training men and 
women for international careers. 


R. Jane Roycroft 80 is now pursuing a master’s 
degree in public administration at the University 
of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 


MARRIAGES: James David Blair A.H.C.°80 to 
Kimmye Shaye Weaver on Aug. 16. Residence: 
Raleigh, N.C.... Judith Hyman °80 to David 
Alan Ladder °80 on June 11. Residence: Chica- 
go, Ill. 


Deaths 


Sallie L. Beavers ‘08 on Aug. 29. following a 
lengthy illness. She had been principal of North 
Durham School, Edgemont School and Morehead 
School before her retirement. She was a past pres- 
ident of the N.C. Principal's Association. a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the Durham Cham- 
ber of Commerce and was a past president of the 
Altrusa Club. After her retirement from education 
in 1948, she established her own insurance agen- 
cy, where she remained active as long as she was 
able. Among the survivors are sister Ella Mae 
Beavers Belvin ‘21 of Durham and niece Eli- 
zabeth Riley Morrison °37. M.Ed. °57 of 
Greensboro, N.C. 


Marion A. Braswell ‘20 on Sept. 21. The native 
of Whitakers. N.C.. died in Venice. Fla.. where 
he had lived since 1946. He had practiced law in 
Winston-Salem. N.C. His wife Audree survives. 


George D. Harmon ‘21. A.M.°23 on Sept. 10. 
The former history professor at Lehigh University 
died at his summer home in Ocean City. Md. He 
had been a member of the Lehigh faculty since 
1925. serving as head of the history and govern- 
ment department from 1946 until the creation of 
separate departments in 1962. He continued to 
head the history department through 1963 and un- 
til his retirement in 1964. devoted all his time to 
teaching. He was the author of numerous maga- 
zine articles and three books. His name appears in 
Who's Who in America. Directory of American 
Scholars and Who's Who in the East. Among the 
survivors are his wife. daughter and niece Ruth 
Stedman Luning °38 of Oxon Hill. Md. 


Julian Lee Rayford °31 in August. of cancer. 
The Mobile. Ala.. native was an artist. sculptor. 
writer. historian and entertainer. He is credited 
with five books and a record album. as well as 
sculpture which can be found throughout Mobile. 
He often recited and chanted for school children 
and service clubs. 


J. Howell Miller “32 on Aug. 18. He had lived in 
Orlando. Fla.. since 1969. Miller. a retired plant 
engineer for Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co.. lived 
in Durham for 40 years before moving to Orlando. 
His wife and two sons-are among his survivors. 


Nicholas Pendleton Mitchell Ph.D. 34 on Aug. 
26. The retired vice president of the University of 
South Carolina died in Columbia. S.C. During his 
22-year tenure at USC. he was dean of the college 
of general studies. associate provost and registrar. 
When he retired he was vice president for admi- 
nistrative services. in charge of admissions. alum- 
ni affairs. the development office. information ser- 
vices, placement. student records and registration. 
He owned and published the Florida Keys Key- 
noter and was also editor of the Adult Leadership 
publication. At the time of his death. he was 
administrative director for the South Carolina 
committee for the Humanities. He is listed in 
Who's Who in America. His wife and three chil- 
dren survive. 


Lois Lee Fowler “41 on Sept. 11. The Durham 
resident was a member and long-time financial 
secretary of Duke Memorial United Methodist 
Church. A daughter and son Preston L. Fowler 
III °66 of Charlotte. N.C.. survive. 


H. Burnell Pannill B.D..44. Ph.D.°52 on Sept. 
13 of a heart attack at his home in Ashland. Va. 
Pannill was a professor and long-time chairman of 
the philosophy department at Randolph-Macon 
College. He had also served the college as dean of 
students and athletic council chairman. He was a 
member of several professional organizations and 
had written numerous scholarly articles on 19th 
century American thought. Last fall. Pannill was 
interviewed by a public broadcasting film maker 
from the University of Georgia for a documentary 
on the energy crisis. which is expected to air on 
public broadcasting stations this fall. His wife. the 
former Mary Alleta Smith. survives. 


Roy Everett B.D.°45. as a result of injuries sus- 
tained in an automobile accident several months 
ago. He was serving as district suprintendent tor 
the Staunton. Va.. area of the United Methodist 
Church. 


Flake B. Chipley Jr. 46 on April 30.. following 
a brief illness for the Rocky Mount, N.C.. native. 
His wife and three children survive. 


Samuel W. Venable B.S.M.E.°47 on July 17. 
The native of Durham. N.C.. was a resident of 
Virginia Beach, Va.. at the time of his death. He 
was employed by the Army Corps of Engineers 
and was past president of the American Society of 
Heating, Refrigeration and Electrical Engineers. 
His wife survives. 


Deborah J. Haan ‘72 in August. Memorial ser- 
vices for Haan were held is September after the 
plane carrying a group on a fishing trip dis- 
appeared and apparently crashed in Alaska. She 
and four companions were en route to Anchorage 
when the plane apparently lost its tail section and 
went down near Petersburg. Efforts to locate the 
plane or survivors were unsuccessful. She was a 
certified public account and certified pilot. Her pa- 
rents, three brothers and one sister survive. 


Lucy Ellis Parker °73 on Sept. 2. Parker former- 
ly was from Atlanta. but was a resident of Win- 
ston-Salem. N.C.. at the time of her death. Her 
husband and daughter survive. 


Charles E. Zachry “79 on Aug. 24. following an 
automobile accident. He was a political science 
major. His parents survive and live in Seaford. 
N.Y. 


Gerald W. Hartwig 


Former Duke history professor Gerald 
Hartwig died in October of a heart attack in 
Northfield, Minn. He was 45. An African 
history specialist, Hartwig came to Duke in 
1970 where he chaired the African studies 
committee from 1971 to 1978. was acting 
director of the international studies center 
from 1975 to 1978 and director of the 
Southern Atlantic States Association for 
Asian and African Studies. Hartwig received 
his undergraduate degree from St. Olaf 
College in 1957. received a master’s in 
teaching from Harvard in 1959. and both 
master’s and doctoral degrees from Indiana 
University in 1967 and 1971. In the early 
*60s he and his family lived in Tanzania 
where he taught secondary school and did 
research in oral history. In 1979 he taught at 
the African and Asian studies institute in 
Khartoum. Sudan. Hartwig left Duke last 
summer to return to St. Olaf as vice 
president and dean of the college. He is 
survived by his wife Charlotte. two sons and 
a daughter. 


F. Ross Porter 


An early developer of Duke’s hospital 
administration program. F. Ross Porter HA 
Cert °32 died Nov. | at the medical center. 
He was 72. Porter was a Duke faculty mem- 
ber and medical administrator for 29 years. 
He joined the hospital's staff as assistant su- 
perintendent in 1930. At the request of Dr. 
Wilbert C. Davison, the medical school’s 
first dean, Porter and Vernon Altvater. the 
other assistant superintendent, put together a 
hospital administration training program that 
grew into Duke’s department of health admi- 
nistration. He was acting superintendent of 
the medical center during World War II and 
became superintendent in 1949. a post he 
held for 10 years before leaving to serve as 
consultant to the State Department's Foreign 
Aid Agency. He worked in China. the Phil- 
ippines, Colombia, Cambodia. Vietnam and 
Iran before joining the U.S. Public Health 
Service. There he helped establish Medicare 
programs, becoming associate regional pro- 
gram director in the medical care administra- 
tion division. He retired in 1973 but re- 
mained active in the medical center's ad- 
ministrator program. He was a fellow in the 
Medical College of Hospital Administrators 
and past president of the North Carolina 
Hospital Association. Porter is survived by 
his wife Margaret and two sons. 
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Trans-Canal 
Caribbean Cruise 
February 14-28 


Board t.s.s. FAIRWIND in Acapulco, daylight 
transit of the Panama Canal. Visit Balboa, 
Panama; Willemstad, Curacao; Fort-de-France, 
Martinique; St. John’s, Antigua; Charlotte Ama- 
lie, St. Thomas; Nassau, Bahamas. Disembark 
at Fort Lauderdale, Fla. Free air from 130 major 
U.S. cities. Cost: approximately $2,300 to 
$3,800. 


Mississippi River 
€ruise March 6-13 


Greet spring in the heart of the South. Board the 
MISSISSIPPI QUEEN in New Orleans for a 
seven-day riverboat adventure. Visit St. Francis- 
ville, La.; Vicksburg, Natchez and Baton Rouge. 
Cost: approximately $775 to $1,715, plus air fare 
to New Orleans. Limited to 60 participants. 


England in Depth 
May 13-30 


Join Charles Young of Duke’s history faculty and 
Betty Young, acting head of the East Campus 
library, for a probing look at England's art, his- 
tory, literature, architecture, natural history and 
performing arts. Limited participation. 


Alaska Land 
Cruise June 27-July 8 


Fly to Vancouver, B.C., board s.s. 
STATENDAM, cruise north with a stop at Ketch- 
ikan. Four nights ashore, following the trail of the 
“Sourdoughs” from Juneau to the gold fields, 
visiting Whitehorse, Skagway, and cruising the 
Yukon River. Cruise the Lynn Canal on m.v. 
FAIRWEATHER, board CUNARD. PRINCESS 
in Juneau and cruise spectacular Glacier Bay, 
then head south with a stop at Sitka. Disembark 
at Vancouver (extra two days in Vancouver, 
$150 optional). Cost: approximately $1,400 to 
$1,800, from Vancouver. Limited participation. 


Salmon River 
July 21-29 


Join John Sigmon of Duke’s Forestry and En- 
vironmental Studies program and Linda Sigmon 
of Alumni Affairs for an eight-day dory trip on 
Idaho’s Salmon River. Whitewater boating, 
fishing, camping, hiking, swimming and spec- 
tacular scenery. Cost: approximately $625, in- 
cluding all meals. Limited to 22 participants. 


Paris, Moselle 
River Cruise, 
Lucerne August 16-28 


Two nights in Paris, five nights aboard m.s. 
FRANCE cruising the beautiful Moselle and 
Rhine River valleys, with stops at charming river- 
side villages. Three nights in Lucerne, Switzer- 
land with a chance to explore the Alps. Cost: 
approximately $2,300 from Raleigh/Durham. 





Sail the Aegean 
September 15-28 


Board the luxurious 316-foot ‘tall ship” SEA 
CLOUD in Athens and enjoy a unique sailing 
adventure through the Greek Isles, visiting 10 
ports. Cost: approximately $3,500 to $4,900 
from New York. Limited participation. 


New England Tour 
October 10-17 


Travel by private bus through scenic New Eng-. 
land at the peak of fall colors. Savor the region’s 
history, panoramas, crafts and food, and explore 
charming villages. Limited participation. _ 


China Tour 
October 21-November 6 


Two nights in Tokyo. Visit Peking, Nanking, 
Shanghai and Kwangchow in China. Spend four 
nights in Hong Kong. Cost: approximately 
$3,600 per person from Washington, D.C. Li- 
mited to 24 participants. 


Street 
City, state, zip 
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1) Caribbean Cruise 


O) England in Depth 
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Send to: Trish Robertson, Alumni Travel Coordinator 
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As they become available, please send descriptive brochures on the following tours: 


Mississippi River Cruise O Sail the Aegean 
O) New England Tour 
Alaska/Land Cruise O China Tour 


Salmon River 


Name, class ————— eo 











614 Chapel Drive 
Duke University 
Durham, NC 27706 
(919) 684-5114 


O) Moselle, Rhine Rivers 
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East and West 


News from the University’s campuses 








Trustees’ December decisions 


‘‘What you’ve done shows courage and vision’’—Chancellor Pye 


The board of trustees made their first set of 
decisions about Chancellor Kenneth Pye’s 
retrenchment proposals at their December 
meeting, voting unanimously to: 

@ discontinue the existing undergraduate and 
graduate nursing programs as soon as possi- 
ble, and not admit freshmen to the present 
baccalaureate program in September 1981 or 
new students to the graduate program after 
September 1981; 

@ terminate the education department as 
soon as possible, while retaining secondary 
school teacher certification and some of the 
department’s programs; 

® reorganize the physical education depart- 
ment into a non-academic unit under the 


' highlights holiday lighting 


February 198] 


jurisdiction of the vice president of student 
affairs. 

These steps will be taken consistent with 
the university’s obligations to current stu- 
dents and tenured faculty. 

With most of the discussion and debate 
taking place in the trustees’ committee meet- 
ings, the board took one morning to approve 
proposals that were two years in the making. 

Pye began the retrenchment process in 
December 1978 when he gave the trustees 
‘*Planning for the *80s,”’ his 99-page report 
outlining how Duke could cope with the 
economic problems of the coming decade. 
Provost William Bevan’s long-range plan- 
ning committee, among other study groups, 





considered Pye’s proposals throughout 1979- 
80. Their recommendations—including 
whether nursing, education, forestry, physi- 
cal education, sociology or the marine lab 
should be eliminated or cut back—were in- 
corporated in another mammoth report to the 
trustees, ‘‘Directions for Progress.”’ 

Pye summed up the nursing school’s diffi- 
culties when he wrote in the report, ‘‘In no 
undergraduate program can we expect as 
great difficulty in attracting qualified 
students; in none is the cost as high or as 
likely to increase.’’ Higher tuition at Duke 
than at other nursing schools, declining size 
and quality of the applicant pool (because of 
changing economic, social and demographic 
conditions), and the high cost of running the 
program compared to Duke’s other under- 
graduate programs were singled out as the 
school’s main weaknesses. 

The trustees’ medical affairs and academic 
affairs committees, in a mid-November joint 
meeting, recommended that freshmen not be 
admitted this fall. The committees also re- 
commended that a task force be established 
to study alternatives to the existing nursing 
programs. One alternative discussed was a 
three-year professional nursing master’s 
program for students with liberal arts prepa- 
ration. 

The full board concurred with these 
recommendations and appointed a task force 
of trustees, faculty and students that will re- 
port to the board in the spring. The trustees, 
however, ruled that until a final decision is 
made the nursing school ‘‘shall remain an 
integral part of the academic structure of the 
university.”’ 

The education department also had been 
plagued by low undergraduate enrollment. 
Pye cited the relatively poor quality of the 
department’s scholarly publications and 
graduate instruction (with 12 full-time facul- 
ty members for 250 graduate students) as 
further reasons for its termination. As Pye 
explained in ‘‘Directions for Progress’’: 
‘The cost of improving the department to an 
acceptable level would be extremely high, 
would probably produce little new income, 
and could be accomplished only by reducing 
the resources available to stronger depart- 
ments.”” 

The trustees’ action retains secondary 
school teacher certification (to be available 
through various departments) and several of 
the department’s programs. Replacing the 
education department will be a graduate 
program in school management, under the 
auspices of the Graduate School. 


Pye told the trustees reorganization of the 
physical education department into a non- 
academic unit of student affairs would make 
much-needed funds available for intramural 
and club sports. Physical education pro- 
grams, a source of ‘‘student enrichment,”’ 
Pye said, ‘‘should be balanced against other 
extracurricular activities rather than against 
the teaching and research functions of the 
university.” 

The trustees agreed with a recommenda- 
tion of the Undergraduate Faculty Council of 
Arts and Sciences that PE courses. should 
carry one-quarter course credit, reduced 
from the half-credit they now carry. 

The Academic Council, the faculty gov- 
erning body of all university schools and de- 
partments, supported Pye’s nursing, educa- 
tion and physical education proposals. 
UFCAS, on the other hand, favored keeping 
the education department while eliminating 
only the undergraduate major. 

Both the marine lab and forestry school 
will continue in their present forms, but 


CCSSESHSEOSDOSELESCEROOOOOO 
Not just fun and games 


It began two years ago as a fund-raiser for 
the University Center, sponsored by the In- 
terfraternity and Panhellenic councils. 
Then last year it grew to become the All- 
Campus Carnival, featuring game booths, 
music and raffles. Its organizers, including 
other student groups as well as fraternities 
and sororities, decided to donate the carni- 
val’s $3,500 in profits to Camp Kaleido- 
scope, a camp run by the medical center’s 
pediatrics department for chronically ill 
children. Now called the Duke University 
Carnival, to be held March 28, it has taken 
on an even bigger charge—raising enough 
money so the two-week camp program can 
accommodate 80 children, almost double 
last summer’s 42. Supervised by the pediat- 
rics staff, the camp gives children with dis- 
eases such as cystic fibrosis, sickle cell ane- 
mia, cancer, asthma, hemophilia and renal 
disease an opportunity to enjoy outdoor 
activities healthy children take for granted. 
Camp Kaleidoscope is supported by dona- 
tions from civic groups, foundations and 
individuals, but will need the extra effort of 
student carnival cavorters in order to in- 
clude more children. For information about 
Camp Kaleidoscope, contact Kathy Merritt, 
Box 3417, Duke University Medical Center, 
Durham, N.C. 27710. 










be reviewed again in three years. The sociol- 
ogy department received a clean bill of 


health. 
| Though made with seemingly little discus- 
sion, Chairman J. Alexander McMahon 
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stressed that the trustees’ decisions ‘‘are 


based on a background of six or seven years 


_ of discussion,’’ enabling the trustees to be- 
_ come familiar with the problems confronting 
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e university. 
Pye told the trustees, ‘*] want to express 


_ deep appreciation on behalf of the adminis- 
tration and faculty for the actions you’ve 


_ taken. What you’ve done shows courage and 


| vi 


sion. 
‘*This has been an evolutionary process,” 


\ 
| he continued. ‘‘We’ve tried to save money 


to 


leave this university at the highest level of 


| excellence.’’ 


Still, these money-saving measures will 


not be enough to offset rising costs, the 
| Bryan University Center’s operation, and an 


I! percent faculty salary increase slated for 
next year. Pye asked for and the trustees 
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unanimously approved a $660 tuition in- 

crease, the largest in Duke’s history. Money 

available for financial aid will be increased 
14.5 percent. 


These rising costs necessitated a projected 


$1.7 million 1981-82 budget deficit. Yet, 
- Pye explained, faculty salaries must be in- 
creased to keep up with the cost of living 
and to prevent losing faculty members to 
higher-paying jobs in business and industry. 


udents will be paying’ for the University 


' Center’s operation because no endowment 


r its operating costs exists, he added. 
But even with the 14 percent hike, Presi- 


dent Terry Sanford noted, Duke’s tuition 


o Anne Adams M.Ed. °57, comic 

books and newspapers were better than 

traditional ‘*Dick and Jane’’ readers for 
teaching children to read. ‘‘Children 
approach learning to read and write as a 


form of play,’’ the Duke education professor 


and Reading Center director said. *‘Printed 
words are everywhere around them and are 
natural to their environment, no matter 
where they live.”* 

Adams, developer of the ‘‘Success”’ 
‘reading programs for kindergarten and 
elementary schools, died Nov. 16 in her 
home of a heart attack. She left as her lega- 
cy her non-traditional methods of teaching 
reading, in which basic readers and small 
reading groups were shelved in favor of 
ordinary reading materials and one-on-one 


I instruction. { 
I Eight years as an clementary school 
| | teacher in Georgia, Florida and Mississippi 





















and three years as an administrator gave 
Adams the first-hand experience she needed 
to formulate her programs. 

She graduated from the Mississippi 
State University for Women in 1956 and re- 
‘ceived her doctorate in 1966 from the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi. Adams joined Duke's 
education faculty in 1971, beginning her 
work in the Reading Center. She wrote or 
collaborated on 15 books and numerous arti- 
cles about reading during her time here and 
was named Duke’s outstanding professor in 
1972. 

It was her 1977 book, “*Success in Be- 
ginning Reading and Writing,’ that brought 
nationwide attention and acclaim to Adams 
and the center. In it she advocated using 
familiar materials to teach children to read— 


|| telephone directories, catalogs, magazines, 


‘newspapers, maps—so that words they 





ranks only 13th among 17 comparable 
schools. 

In other business, the trustees voted to 
name Duke’s business school the Fuqua 
School of Business, in honor of the Atlanta 
industrialist who recently gave the school 
$10 million. ‘‘I can think of no better testi- 
mony of the free enterprise system than the 
story of J.B. Fuqua,’’ said Thomas Keller, 
business school dean. ‘‘This story will al- 
ways be embodied in the philosophy of this 
school.’’ The board also authorized the 
administration to open bidding for construc- 
tion of the business school’s new facility. 


Trustees appoint 


four alumni 


The trustees approved the nominations of 
four alumni to six-year terms, beginning 
July 1. 

P.J. Baugh °54, a Kentucky businessman, 
was appointed to his first term. The Char- 
lotte, N.C., native was General Alumni Asso- 
ciation president in 1971 and is now a mem- 
ber of the President’s Associates, an advis- 
ory development group. He is president of 
P.J. Baugh Industries, a Lexington, Ky., 
firm dealing in real estate, land development 
and race horse breeding and selling. Baugh 
served two terms in the North Carolina 
House of Representatives from 1966 to 
1970, and then was elected to the North 
Carolina Senate. 

Margaret A. Harris °38, LL. B. “40, a 
trustee since 1975, was appointed to her 
second full term. A Pennsylvania native, she 
is now with the Greensboro, N.C., law firm 


Adams, Reading Center directors, dies 


already knew and would soon learn could be 
taught in context. She divided daily instruc- 
tion into five 30-minute segments covering 
everything from phonics to language patterns 
to recreational reading. Children in the 
“‘Success’’ programs were expected to try to 
read 300 library books during the year, 
many of which they selected themselves. 
Adams decried costly reading programs 
that dampened children’s enthusiasm for in- 
dependent reading or that restricted them to 
reading books specified for their grade. 
**We'll spend no more money on worksheets 
and gadgets and instead spend that money 
on more library books, fiction and nonfic- 






























of Harris, Flynn and Rightwell. She was 
General Alumni Association president in 
1972, is a President’s Associate and serves 
on Greensboro’s alumni admissions com- 
mittee. 

L. Neil Williams °58, J.D. ’61 has been 
appointed to his first full term, after com- 
pleting a term created by retirement. Wil- 
liams is a partner in the Atlanta law firm of 
Alston, Miller and Gaines. He is a past pres- 
ident of Duke’s Law Alumni Association 
and the General Alumni Association, and 
now is on the law school’s Board of Visi- 
tors. 

Kathleen Watkins Dale °43 also has been 
appointed to a full term after completing a 
partial term. Once a high school English 
teacher, Dale is now active in Los Angeles 
arts and civic organizations. The Durham, 
N.C., native was class of 1943 president last 
year and is now involved with the Loyalty 
Fund. 


Chappell wins 
N.C. Award 


He was just a mountain boy, a Duke fresh- 
man who would slip his poems, unsigned, 
under the Archive editor’s door. 

But Fred Chappell ’61, A.M. °64 has 
come a long way from his family’s farm 
west of Asheville, N.C. Now a poet. novel- 
ist and English professor at the University of 


North Carolina at Greensboro, Chappell re- 
ceived the North Carolina Award for Litera- 


ture in November. The North Carolina 
Awards, in their 17th year, are considered 
the state’s highest honors for individual 
achievemént and service. 


tion; on daily newspaper subscriptions: on 
magazines and even comic books. We can 
buy lively materials, then keep longitudinal 
records of what each child has read and 
written,’ she said. 

The “*Success’* program was first tried 
in 1976 in 17 Durham city schools and after 
two years it was a proven success. Not only 
did all of the children in the program learn 
to read, but average reading test scores 
jumped from the 23rd percentile to the 86th. 
Soon, school systems throughout the country 
were inaugurating their own **Success”’ 
programs. 

Adams also wanted to dispel the myth 


To the young Chappell, growing up in a 
rural setting, the literary world seemed dis- 
tant. He first tried his hand at creative writ- 
ing in high school. ‘‘For a long time | didn’t 
know poems or books were actually written 
by people,’’ Chappell once told the Register. 
“I thought they just happened, that they 
were a natural object like a tree or’a rock. 
The first poem | wrote as a kid—I vividly 
remember this—I buried in the backyard be- 
cause I didn’t know what else to do with 
ikea 

He soon learned, however. His first 
novel, “‘It is Time, Lord,’’ was published 
even before he received his master’s degree 
in 1964. ‘‘Moments of Light,’’ Chappell’s 
latest effort and his first collection of short 
stories, was published in November. 
‘‘Earthsleep,’’ a 44-page poem completing 
his four-part series of verse titled ‘*Mid- 
quest,’ also appeared in November. And in 
between, Chappel wrote numerous poems _ 
and novels—one of which, *‘Dagon,’’ won 
the Academie Francaise’s Prix du Meilleur 
after it was translated into French. 

In *‘Midquest’’ Chappell used the four 
elements—earth, fire, air and water—to de- 
scribe the human journey to middle age. 
‘The overriding theme of all four books in 
the “Midquest’ tetralogy is a kind of rebirth 
of the narrator," Chappell says. “‘In each of 
the books, the narrator resolves to make a 
new beginning and have a better life during 
the second half of his life.” 

**Wind Mountain,”” the series” third 
volume, was another award-winner for 
Chappell. judged 1979°s best poetry by the 
Poetry Council of North Carolina. 

A journey of another sort is the theme of 
the 166-page “Moments of Light.”* in which 
11 short stores are arranged chronologically. 





commonly held by educators. that children 
couldn't learn to read betore age six. She 
was the principal author of ~*Success in Kin- 


dergarten Reading and Writing.’ an adapta- 
tion of her earlier program for elementary 
school children. **The day of the non-reader 
in kindergarten will soon pass. if it is not 
already gone. she claimed. Expansion of 
the program to junior high students and 
adults was also under way. 

Now, however. because of Adams” death 
and the trustees’ decision to discontinue the 
education department. the status of the 
Reading Center is uncertain. “*We would 
like to continue the center if at all possi- 
ble.” says Peter Carbone. education depart- 
ment chairman. Mary Peete. the center's 
assistant director. says some of Adams’ for- 
mer students will keep the center and its 
programs operating this year. 

Adams° work was her life. ““I really 
don’t have to escape from my work.” she 
said. Still, a 10-by-12 greenhouse at her 
home where she could tend her vegetables 
and African violets gave her the diversion 
she needed. 

University Minister the Rev. Robert T. 
Young called Adams *‘a prolific writer. a 
prodigious worker. a woman of boundless 
energy and determination ~ in his tribute to 
her. “She saw possibility where none other 
could or did. She gave total commitment 
where others were half-hearted or uncon- 
cerned.” Young said. 

And for the children who learned to read 
through her programs. it was Adams’ com- 
mitment that made possible their success. 
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Campus report ee 


The young and the restless search for tomorrow ; 


The future. 

Strange words to college students who 
often have difficulty thinking beyond the 
next chem quiz or public policies problem 
set. 

Oh sure, many students—those who fancy 
themselves career-oriented, goal-seeking and 
ambitious—have planned as far as this sum- 
mer’s job or the next three years’ courses, 
all with a particular job or graduate school 
in mind. 

But 15 years from now? Or 20? Or 30? 
So just out of curiosity, the Register’s 
campus reporter conducted an informal sur- 
vey (with nary a confidence interval or nor- 
mal distribution in sight) by calling some 
students and asking each three futuristic 
questions: Do you think you'll be able to 
achieve your parents’ standard of living? 


How much do you expect to earn at the peak 
of your career? How will you know when 
you're a success? (The blank stares and 
pregnant pauses have been edited out.) 

Most of those queried seemed to have no 
doubts that they would indeed surpass their 
parents’ standards of living. One senior said, 
**It just seems to me that most kids—college 
students—are able to surpass their parents.” 

An economics major from Bethesda, Md., 
didn’t necessarily want to. “That's not a 
goal for me,”* she said. 

One New Yorker, however, envisioned a 
lower standard of living in her future, ex- 
plaining that “‘I’m choosing a profession that 
does not offer the upward mobility that my 
father’s did.” 

The bleakest response came from a Dallas 
native: ‘I don’t think there’s a snowball’s 


chance in hell. We’re at the end of the baby 
boom and we have all the rest of the baby 
boom kids ahead of us. We just won't have 
the same kind of wide-open opportunities 
that our parents did.”’ 

The ‘how much money will you earn”’ 
question, admittedly the most difficult, drew 
the most blanks. Those that did answer, 
however, gave widely varying responses. 
One student replied, **I haven’t given it 
much thought,’’ while one sophomore ex- 
pected to earn $50,000. And another Texan 
replied, ‘‘I don’t think you can write a 
figure that high.”’ 

-The students questioned seemed most cer- 
tain of when they’d know they'd achieved 
success—a trait perhaps typical of Duke stu- 
dents. Interestingly enough, not one put his 
or her definition in terms of money. 


**T want to be part of an organization, and 
want that organization to run more efficient- 
ly with me than without me,’’ one senior 
said. 

“Pll know I’m a success when I’m hap- 
py. That’s the only gauge I have to know 
what I’m doing is right for me,’’ a public 
policies major answered. 

A sophomore from Philadelphia said, ‘I'll 
feel successful when I feel comfortable with 
myself, when I’m satisfied with what I’m 
doing.” : 

‘Success is doing what you want to do— 
not just in a job, but also in a family, in a 
lifestyle,’’ another senior said. 

But it was a freshman who was able to 
define success precisely: “Ill know I'm a 
success when I’m awarded a Nobel Prize in 


physics.”’ 
NG 
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With them, Chappell outlines a moral his- 
tory of humanity that includes its sometimes 
infrequent high points. 

So perhaps that very first poem, buried 
by a boy surprised by his creation, is sym- 
bolic of Chappell’s own journey—from 
secret scribbler to prize-winning author and 
poet. 


Soccer scores with 
championship season 


It was a year of firsts for Duke soccer. 

For although the Blue Devils lost Nov. 
30 to Alabama A & M in the second round 
of the NCAA soccer tournament, the team 
ended their season with a 15-4-3 record, the 
best ever for a Duke soccer team. En route 
to the NCAAs, the Devils picked up their 
first Atlantic Coast Conference soccer cham- 
pionship, with a 4-0-2 conference record; 
ACC Coach of the Year honors for second- 
year head coach John Rennie; and All-ACC 
first team honors for defender Stephen 
Bond, midfielder Ken Lolla and goalie Boris 
llicic. And to top it all off, the Blue Devils 
moved up to 11th in the Intercollegiate Soc- 
cer Association of America’s national rank- 
ings, again the best ever for a Duke soccer 
team. 

The Blue Devils won the ACC title Nov. 
16 by defeating the University of North 
Carolina 3-2 before a rowdy home crowd. 


But mid-season losses to South Carolina, the 
University of North Carolina at Wilmington 
and nationally-ranked Connecticut made an 
NCAA tournament bid less than a certainty. 

The Blue Devils did receive a bid and 
were able to extend their season with a sur- 
prise 2-1 victory over Appalachian State in 
the tournament’s first round. The Devils’ 
Cinderella season ended the following week, 
however, as No. 2 Alabama A & M scored 
twice in the second half to stop Duke 2-0. 

Coach Rennie’s strategy had been to 
hold the speedy A & M Bulldogs with a de- 
fensive set-up difficult to penetrate offen- 
sively. That worked until five minutes into 
the second half, when the Bulldogs scored 
their first goal. ‘“‘We wanted to do exactly 
what we did, but it wasn’t enough today,”’ 
Rennie said after the loss. 

Still, soccer should be the hot fall sport 
for seasons to come. The team will lose only 
three players this year—Bond and Wayne 
Bergen will graduate in May, and Stuart 
Foster will return to his native England to 
complete his education. Six freshmen—in- 
cluding All-ACC second team members Jeff 
Romano and Sean McCoy, the team’s top 
scorer, and All-ACC first team member Lol- 
la—will return to provide the Devils’ spark. 
‘‘They must be the most mature bunch of 
freshmen I’ve ever seen,’’ Foster says. 

‘I was very proud of our team this 
year,’ Rennie adds. ‘‘Our players put out 
100 percent the entire year and came 
together as a club very well. I was particu- 


Graziano Giglio leads Duke’s charge against Clemson. 
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larly pleased with the play of the freshmen, 
who came on to do such a great job and 
have made the future look very bright for 
Duke soccer.’* 


Grad school begins 
part-time studies 


In keeping with a national trend in con- 
tinuing education for adults years after they 
finish college, Duke’s Graduate School will 
allow part-time study toward master’s and 
doctoral degrees. 

Craufurd Goodwin, Graduate School 
dean, says the impetus for part-time graduate 
study came from the economy’s depressed 
state and ‘‘inflationary pressures that make 
full-time study an impossibility for many 
people.” 

“‘Our old rules have put us in the unfor- 
tunate position of having to say no to some 
older adults who want to enter graduate 
school when their occupational and family 
responsibilities make full-time graduate 
study too great a burden,’’ Goodwin ex- 
plains, adding that the changes should be 
attractive to people working in nearby Re- ~ 
search Triangle Park. 

More than 25 departments will allow stu- 
dents to register for as little ac six units 
(usually equal to two courses) beginning this 





fall. A master’s program can be completed 
by taking two courses each semester for five 
semesters. Requirements for a doctorate also 
can be met with part-time study, except for 
one academic year of full-time work. 
Admission requirements for part-time stu- 
dents will be the same for full-time students, 
but part-time students will not be eligible for 
financial aid. 

Goodwin says qualified people will now 
be able to register for graduate courses on a 
non-degree basis through the continuing 
education office, permitting potential gradu- 
ate students to upgrade their academic re- 
cords before applying to the Graduate 
School. Up to 12 credits (four courses) 
earned through continuing education can be 
transferred to fulfill degree requirements, 
says Jean O’Barr, continuing education 
director. 

Goodwin says he expects the Graduate 
School’s enrollment to increase with the in- 
stitution of part-time study and “‘many of 
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nts will undoubtedly be mature 
who cannot now study full-time at 


“The pattern of higher education is no 
ger viewed as being necessarily con- 
inuous or terminal with a bachelor’s degree. 
master’s degree. or even the doctorate.” 
he adds. : 

_ For more information. call the Graduate 
School’s admissions office at (919) 684- 
3913 or the continuing education office at 
(919) 684-6259. 


Scholarship created 
_ “This kind of thing doesn’t usually happen 


to me,”’ says Susan Head, an accounting 
major for Charlotte; N.C. Head, chosen by 
_ her department as an outstanding account- 
_ ing student, was awarded the Roderick 
_Kotchin scholarship, created last summer 

_ by Graham Engineering Corp. in memory 

_ of its vice president of finance. Kotchin 
°61, a varsity football player and economics 
_ major, was fatally shot in June 1980 while 
outside his home in York, Pa. Dorothy 

_ Brock, gift records director, says this full- 
tuition scholarship for undergraduate 

_ accounting majors was set up more quickly 
than most. “The money for scholarships 
like this usually trickles in,’’ she explains. 

_ Head, a senior, says she will take the CPA 
_ exam in May and will join the Charlotte 
public accounting firm of Ernst & Whinney 
_ after graduation. 





In deep trouble? 
Divers, call DAN 


- Quick help for scuba diving accidents any- 
_ where in the United States is now available 
_ 24 hours a day by dialing 1-919-684-8111- 
and asking for “‘DAN.”’ 

DAN is the United States National 


f names for Alumni En- 
aduate Scholarships have 
nearing the goal of a dozen 
ards to bei in place Dy fall 


o Anne WwW. Canad 
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Diving Accident Network. a project of 
Duke's F.G. Hall Laboratory for Environ- 
mental Sciences. The Hall lab is operating 
DAN with a beginning 2-year $270.000 
grant from the National Oceanic and Atmos- 
pheric Administration and the National Insti- 
tute for Occupational Safety and Health. 

‘*We hope our two years of work with 
the diving accident network will lead to a 
permanent service of this type."” says Peter 
Bennett. Hall lab director. ~*There are at 
least 2 to 4 million sport. scientific and 
commercial divers now and some 250.000 
more are being trained each year.” 

Arterial gas embolisms (bubbles blocking 
arteries carrying blood to the brain) and de- 
compression sickness (the bends) are the two 
most frequent serious—and sometimes fa- 
tal—diving accidents. **These and other in- 
juries are relatively rare in the experience of 
many physicians.”’ Bennett says. *‘Because 
the injuries require quick. specific action. 
there is a real need for one place to be iden- 
tified where people can call for immediate 
advice and help.” 

Here’s how DAN works: 

Anyone needing emergency help in a 
diving accident should call 1-919-684-8111 
(collect if necessary) and ask specifically for 
the “‘diving accident network.*’ The caller 
will then be connected to one of the Duke 
doctors on-call 24 hours a day under the 
direction of Dr. J. Miller, anesthesiology 
associate professor. 

The doctor will take the accident in- 
formation and either advise the caller direct- 
ly or tell him or her how to contact the 
nearest regional coordinator of the network's 
seven regions. The regional facilities—in 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Louisiana. 
Washington, California and Hawaii—have 
recompression chambers operated by trained 
technicians with a doctor experienced in 
diving accidents on-call around the clock. 

The Duke physician will determine 
which region nearest the victim has the 
equipment and staff to handle the case. Re- 
gional coordinators then help make arrange- 


i scholarships, phase 2 


““It’s a particular pleasure to honor these 
three since all have been very special to 
alumni throughout the years.”’ says Paul 
Vick, alumni affairs director. ‘Dukes and 
Garrard are the alumni office and all it 


should represent. Manchester personifies the — 


best to student scholars through his many 
years of service to Duke.” 


The scholarship committee, consisting of 
_ six alumni and two faculty members. 
chooses the honorees based c on nominations : 


ments for the victim's transportation and 
necessary recompression treatment. 

‘After treatment has been given. the re- 
gional coordinator’s office sends us a com- 
plete record of the case."’ Bennett says. 
‘We feed this into our computer files and 
the data is available for much-needed 
epidemiological analysis. In this way we'll 
serve aS a major source for information on 
the location. frequency. diagnosis and treat- 
ment of diving accidents in this country.” 


Phi Beta Kappa 
taps honorees 


Duke's chapter of Phi Beta Kappa honor 
society initiated 62 students in the fall. 

The 32 initiates from the class of °81 are 
Gaines Adams. Kenneth Arnold. Arianne 
Bahnson. Janet Bergschneider. Eric 
Bernstein. Edythe Bird. Stuart Bobman. 
Janet Brooks. Timothy Caspar. Tami 
Chappell. Joan Connor. Kevin Cureton. 
Paula Daft. Kathleen Doman. Stephen 
Goodwin. Kent Hornbostel.. William 
Kegelmeyer, Stanley Kennedy. Kurt 
Kitziger. Johnson Liou. David Massey. 
James Mcllvain, Barry Menick. John 
Newman, Bernard Okun, Daniel Pauly. Ned 
Rodriguez, Daniel Scribner. Armando 
Tabernilla, Mark Taylor. Sonya Vaziri. Lori 
Weber and Brent Weston. 

Those from the class of “80 initiated under 
deferred election are Linda Adler. Nancy 
Boylston, John Brandeau. Christina Braun. 
James Ching, Thomas Curtis. Robert 
Dunmire, Anne Freund, Lauren Gold, Kara 
Haas, Robert Haltiwanger. Joe Hamilton, 
Deborah Hardin. Clarence Kanipe. Jean 
Luning, Helen McDonald, Gary Meyer. 
William Russell, Bruce Ruzinsky. Bryan 
Sirchio, Patricia Spears, William Tan. Brent 
Torstrick, Adam Wegener and Thomas 
Winter. 

Geoffrey Blake, Jeanne Griffin and Robert 















from the alumni association's board of direc- 
tors. 


Last year’s honorees were Roger L. Mar- 


Shall 42. the late Henry R. Dwire 02. 
A.M. ‘03 and William D. Jones. The 1980 
scholars were Elizabeth B. Cooke of Siler 
City, N.C., Russell R. Tuck HI of Kirk- 
wood. Mo., and Mark E. Grossnickle of 
Greenville, N.C. 


_ The renewable scholarships. each worth 
000 2 come from the General 


Inglis were the three members of the class of 
“82 initiated this year. Kim Boekelheide was 
elected to the society as a Ph.D. graduate. 


GOSESEDSHESOSHOOE SES SOSECET OS 
ACC honors 


Blue Devil quarterback Ben Bennett in De- 
cember became the first Duke football play- 
er to be named Atlantic Coast Conference 
Rookie-of-the-Year. The Sunnyvale, Calif., 
native started in 10 of 11 games this season 
and completed 174 of 331 passses for 2,054 
yards and 11 touchdowns. Bennett was the 
first freshman in the ACC and the second 
player at Duke to pass for more than 2,000 
yards in a single season. Says Coach Red 
Wilson of his standout freshman: ‘‘His 
potential is unlimited. He did so many 
things that freshmen don’t ordinarily do."’ 
Two other Blue Devils received end-of- 
season honors as well: Junior defensive 
back Dennis Tabron and senior tight end 
John Brinkman were named to the All- 
ACC team. 


Fourth Estate- 
Invades campus 


With the influx of media types on campus 
the day after the November elections. you 
would have thought Terry Sanford had won 
a write-in campaign. But the media event 
was staged more for good times than good 
copy—the 5th anniversary celebration-of the 
Chronicle, Duke's student newspaper. 

More than 100 former editors and staff 
members. alumni journalists and writers. and 
interested students gathered for a weekend of 
reliving—and rewriting—nearly eight dec- 
ades of campus history. 

A panel discussion, “Election 1980: Post 
Mortem.” led off the weekend on Friday 
afternoon. with Duke political scientist 
James David Barber moderating. A panel of 


Alumni Association s endowed undergradu- 
ate scholarship fund. These merit-based 
scholarships are awarded annually to enter- 
ing freshmen. with preference toward chil- 
dren of alumni. 

Alumni Endowed Undergraduate Scholars 
for 1981. also selected by the scholarship 
committee, will be announced this spring. 
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Mark Hamme “8 


four—Christopher W. Colford *76 of the 
Washington Post. Edward L. Fike “41 of the 
San Diego Union. Kenneth H. Friedlein ~72 
of the Charlotte Observer and Ann Pelham 
“73 of the Congressional Quarterly—specu- 
lated on the effects of the recent election. 
And in true Op-Ed fashion, the audience re- 
sponded with their own evaluations, 

The evening banquet was headlined by 
former Chronicle editors who reviewed the 
paper's legendary past. 

Retired foreign correspondent William 
Lander ‘23, A.M. °24. the Chronicle's old- 
est living editor. recalled naming the Blue 
Devils in 1921 for the heroic French Alpine 
regiment of World War I. 

John Moorhead °35, who heads a 
Durham advertising and public relations 
firm, covered the big news years when Duke 
emerged nationally in sports and medicine. 

Author Joe DiMona °47 revealed the 
makings of what has come to be known as 
Duke’s literary mafia—fellow novelists Peter 
Maas “49 and William Styron “47 and pub- 
lisher Clay Felker ‘51. 

Belden Randolph Merims °59. a New 
York free-lance editor. commented on clos- 
ing hours and no-drinking rules in place 
when she was *‘coed”* editor. **Compared to 
the previous speakers. I feel a little dull.” 
she said. **but then, that’s what the ‘50s 
were. ~ 

Not surprisingly, it took three speakers 
to capture the “60s. New York Times finan- 
cial page assistant editor Fred Andrews “60 
noted the transition in coverage from campus 
drinking rules violations to civil disobedi- 
ence with the headline: **NCC. Duke stu- 
dents join in Woolworth protests.” 

Robert Windeler 62, West Coast editor 
for the New York Times Magazine Group. 
was also involved in the Chronicle's **get- 
ting into the civil rights movement’ and the 
endorsement of John F. Kennedy for presi- 
dent. 


Free-lance journalist Mark Pinsky *70 
described what he called “the red period of 
Chronicle days—a time of bad words and 
black boxes.*’ This included the “67 boycott. 
the “68 sit-ins and the 69 siege of Allen 
Building. He summed up the Chronicle's 
impassioned decade: **We were angry. wit- 
ty. outrageous—and usually right.”” 

Even into the *70s. the Chronicle still 
held onto some of its past irreverence. Linda 
Klemm ‘79, formerly Bloomingdale's assis- 
tant public relations director. remembered 
its possibly most controversial headline on 
the second attempted assassination of Presi- 
dent Ford, **What. missed again?’ By sup- 
porting the Duke hospital workers’ fight for 
unionization, Klemm said the Chronicle con- 
tinued to be **fashionably liberal. *” 

Karen Blumenthal °81, chairwoman of 
the Publications Board and *79-°80 Chroni- 
cle editor, waxed poetic (with apologies to 
Kipling) about keeping one’s head when 
others are losing theirs: **Then you will be 
one of the few who survive the Chronicle. 
my friend.” 

The remainder of the weekend featured 
an alumni-staffed media careers conference 
for students. the Duke vs. Wake Forest foot- 
ball game and a tour of the new electronic 
Chronicle. Among those picking up the tab 
for the reunion weekend were the offices of 
alumni affairs, university relations, admis- 
sions. the John Spencer Bassett Lecture 
Fund. and the John and Mary R. Markle 
Foundation. 

“It was really fantastic,’” said 
Blumenthal, student organizer of the event. 
‘*Many people expressed an interest in doing 
it again—maybe every five years.” 

Blumenthal would like to see an annual 
newsletter for alumni involved in the media. 
“We need a way to keep in touch. A news- 
letter could keep track of where people are 
and what they're doing, and let them know 
what campus publications are up to.” 





Duke gymnast Rona Riggs poses momentarily on the balance beam, while Judi Cote 
swings into action on the uneven parallel bars. ‘‘We outclassed all three teams,’’ says 
Coach Ken Miller of the team’s defeat of Western Carolina, Furman and Clemson in 
‘uve January. The tri-meet win raised the Devils’ record to 6-1. 
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If you are interested in a newsletter or 
would like to get on the list of media alum- 
ni, write Karen Blumenthal at the Chronicle. 
Box 4696 Duke Station, Durham. N.C. 
27706. 


Alumni answer 
Canada’s calling 


The leaves had mostly left the landscape 
bare and the October wind was nippy beside 
the Rideau. But the alumni group who 
traveled to Canada for a four-day seminar on 
U.S.-Canadian problems and prospects was 
warmed by the government's welcome and 
Ottawa’s cultural attractions. 

‘Looking at Canada.”* the seminar’s 
theme, featured an embassy reception by 
U.S. Ambassador Kenneth Curtis. followed 
by the unexpected privilege of visiting Par- 
liament in the midst of debate on the patria- 
tion of Canada’s constitution. Prime Minister 
Pierre Trudeau and opposition leader Joe 
Clark, former prime minister, were taking 
part in the debate. 

Duke alumni—from North Carolina. 
New York, Virginia, Michigan, Ontario. 
Quebec and New Brunswick—were briefed 
the next day by officials on the making of 
Canadian foreign policy. 

Speakers for the seminar session on 
America’s and Canada’s common problems 
were Duke’s Gerald R. Stairs, Center for 
Resource and Environmental Policy Re- 
search director, and Canada’s Ray Robinson. 
assistant deputy minister for Environment 
Canada. 

Chancellor Kenneth Pye followed this 
presentation with a comparative analysis of 
the countries’ legal systems, showing how 
the two operate in different ways and yet 
maintain democratic decision making proces- 
ses. Richard H. Leach, director of Duke’s 
Canadian Studies Center, filled in the poli- 
tical aspects of border problems. 

Other activities included a special screen- 
ing at the National Film Board, a perfor- 
mance by the Ballet Canadienne and tours of 
historic Ottawa and the National Gallery. 

The weekend was co-sponsored by the 
Canadian Studies Center and the Office of 
Alumni Affairs. 


Notes 


Ella Fountain Pratt, the director of Duke’s 
cultural affairs office, received the Fannie 
Taylor Award for distinguished service to 
the arts at the annual Association of Col- 
leges, University and Community Arts 
Administrators conference. In presenting the 
award, the highest honor the association 
confers on a member, the ACUCAA chair- 
man praised Pratt as ‘‘a person who exem- 
plied the highest achievements, the loftiest 
goals and the essences of the qualities to 
which all in the membership should aspire.”’ 
Pratt came to Duke in 1956 as program 
director of the then new University Union. 


@ The Rev. Dr. Jameson Janes, president of 
The Iliff School of Theology in Denver, 
Colo., is to be installed in February as the 
divinity school’s new dean. Jones succeeds 
Thomas A. Langford, dean since 1971, who 
will return to full-time teaching in systematic 
theology. Jones studied at the University of 
Kentucky and Garrett Theological Seminar 
at Northwestern University and has his 
bachelor’s, master’s in divinity and doctorate 
from Vanderbilt University. From Garrett, 
he went to Gobin Memorial United Method- 
ist Church at DePauw University. He be- 
came president of Iliff in 1969. Jones is 
president of the Association of United 


Methodist Theological Schools and the Uni- 
versity Senate of the UMC, the church's 
accrediting agency for its more than 100 col- 
leges, universities and theological schools. 


® Robert B. Kerr was named the engineer- 
ing school’s new assistant dean, with pri- 
mary responsibility for undergraduate affairs, 
Kerr served as director of graduate studies in 
electrical engineering from 1966 to 1969. He 
earned his electrical engineering doctorate 
from Johns Hopkins University in 1959. 
taught at Princeton, and conducted research 
for Lockheed Space Corp. before joining the 
Duke faculty in 1969. 


® Earl I. Brown, J.A. Jones civil engineer- 
ing professor, was named ‘*Engineer of the 
Year’’ by the North Carolina section of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers. 
Brown, who has served as past president of 
both the North Carolina section and the east- 
er branch of ASCE, joined Duke's faculty 
in 1960. 


@ Dr. Roscoe R. Robinson, associate vice 
president at the medical center and chief ex- 
ecutive officer of Duke Hospital since 1976. 
will leave July 1 to become vice president. 
for medical affairs at Vanderbilt University. 
Robinson, a Florence McAlister professor of 
medicine, is also director of the medical 
center’s nephrology division. A graduate of 
Oklahoma’s Central State University, Robin- 
son received his medical degree in 1954 
from the University of Oklahoma. He served 
his internship and residency in internal medi- 
cine at Duke, then spent a year in research 
training at the Columbia-Presbyterian Medi- 
cal Center in New York City. He served as 
chief of nephrology in the Air Force medical 
corps at Lackland Air Force Base’s Wilford 
Hall Medical Center. Robinson returned to 
Duke in 1960, was named director of the 
nephrology division in 1962 and promoted to 
professor of medicine in 1969. ' 


®@ Gerald W. McBride was named corporate 
relations officer for Duke’s institutional 
advancement office. McBride received his 
bachelor’s from Monmouth College and his — 
master’s from the Bradley University School 
of Education. He has been associate vice 
president for development at Temple Uni- 
versity, corporate development director at 
the University of Denver, and admissions 
director at Monmouth College. He will work 
closely with capital campaigns conducted by 
the schools of engineering, foresty and en- 
vironmental studies, the medical center, 
chemistry department and the Fuqua School 
of Business. He will also work with special 
projects, such as the University Center, Pri- 
mate Center, and Islamic and Arabian De- 
velopment Studies. 


® William H. Chafe of the history faculty — 
won North Carolina’s Mayflower Cup for 
most distinguished nonfiction of 1980 with — 
his book, “‘Civilities and Civil Rights: 
Greensboro, North Carolina and the Black 
Struggle for Freedom.’’ Chafe is co-director 
of Duke’s oral history program and the Cen- 
ter for the Study of Civil Rights. The Har- 
vard graduate earned his master’s from Col- 
umbia University in 1963 and his doc- 

torate in 1971, the year he joined the Duke 


faculty. 
: 


@ L. Sigfred Linderoth Jr., mechanical en- 
gineering professor emeritus, was awarded 
the Centennial Medal by the American Soci- 
ety of Mechanical Engineers for his exten- _ 
sive and innovative work in hyperbaric 
chamber design and the teaching of machine 
design and ocean engineering. Linderoth, 
who joined the Duke faculty in 1965, reti 
in 1978. He served as technical consultant 
for Duke’s F.G. Hall Laboratory until last 
year. 
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Hitting bottom 


They reached depths no human had ever 
reached before, and yet there was much 
celebration. 

The trio of experienced divers—Eric 
Kramer, Steve Porter and Len Whitlock— 
had just set a world’s record for a simulated 
underwater dive. It was 9:30 p.m. on Feb. 
3, and the champagne was flowing freely at 
the medical center's F.G. Hall Laboratory 
for Environmental Research. 

But inside the lab’s hyperbaric chamber. 
where the divers reached a record **depth™’ 
of 2,250 feet, the champagne was flat. A 
pressure of 1,000 pounds per square inch 





prevented the bubbly’s bubbles from 
escaping. 

The next morning the mood in the lab was 
still ebullient. Dr. Peter Bennett, anesthe- 
siology professor and Hall lab director, said 
proudly, *‘We’ve spent 11 days below 2,000 
feet. That’s a real endurance record.”’ Clin- 
ical research analyst Robin Coggin °76 
smiled happily and said, “Oh, they're doing 
really well.” 

Encased in a steel ball 8 feet in diameter 
since Jan. 23, the divers seemed to be hand- 
ling their new-found fame—and the hoardes 
of reporters and TV cameras that followed— 


Whitlock, Porter and Kramer, record-setting divers 


good humoredly. Quipped one diver as uni- 
versity photographer Jimmy Wallace aimed 
his camera through a porthole for yet 
another group shot. **For some reason. 
they're all starting to look alike."* When not 
taking tests or posing for photographs. Cog- 
gin said, the divers passed the time reading. 
writing letters and listening to music. 

And the lab’s staffers took the excitement 
in stride, too. ““Life does not stop. the lab 
still functions as a lab.”’ Bennett said. ex- 
plaining that the staff has continued to treat 
patients even during all the commotion sur- 
rounding the dive. 





A bird’s eye view of the technicians at the 
control panel 


Crucial to the success of this voyage— 
called Atlantis I1I—was the mixture of gases 
developed by Bennett that counteracted the 
extremely high pressure’s effects on the ner- 
vous system. Composed of 10 percent nit- 
rogen, | percent oxygen and 89 percent 
helium, TRIMIX balanced the fine line be- 
tween the dizziness, nausea and fatigue of 
high pressure nervous syndrome and the 
giddiness’ and impaired concentration of nit- 
rogen narcosis, Extensive testing of the di- 
vers’ mental and physical functions showed 
that TRIMIX was preventing the harmful 
effects of deep-sea diving. 

The Atlantis II dive breaks the Duke 
team’s previous world record of 2.132 feet 
set last March by Atlantis II]. The divers re- 
mained at the new world record depth for 24 
hours, then began decompressing at the slow 
rate of 4 feet per hour. If all goes well. the 
Atlantic Ill divers will be back **topside™ 
once again on Feb. 28. 

NG 





Dr. Peter Bennett, F.G. Hall lab director 
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Whitewater odyssey 


While on an advance trip last fall to check out the 
Salmon River rapids for Alumni Affairs’ travel pro- 
gram, Linda Sigmon ’69, M.Ed. ’80 kept a journal 
and brought back these photographs. Sigmon, field 
coordinator for Duke alumni clubs, and husband 
John °69, a forestry school doctoral candidate, will 
host one of this summer’s river adventures. 


Monday, September 22 


The sun did shine momentarily for those who were up 
earliest, but by the time we had breakfast. the sky was 
dense gray and everyone warmed hands over the sau- 
sage griddle. While we ate we got dress instructions. 
We would be getting wet—guaranteed. We should 
make sure that whatever clothing we sacrificed to the 
river gods, we stored plenty of warm, dry stuff for 
camp that night. 

Having brought only one pair of jeans, I could 
not elect to get them wet. So I had chosen a costume 
that would have been perfectly appropriate for a two- 
mile jog around the Duke campus, but seemed ludi- 


crous here in the damp chill of an Idaho September: 
terry jogging shorts, my old running shoes (pre-Nike 
chic) and a T-shirt advertising *‘Nature Center.” a 
museum near Asheville. | smiled ironically as I 
thought that I was about to learn a good deal more 
about the center of nature than I had ever discovered — 
on two-mile runs through the Carolina woods. 

Luckily, the boatmen had brought extra gear for 
the novitiates, so I quickly, even greedily, selected 
some rain pants, a warm sweater and a pair of wetsuit 
booties (don’t laugh ‘til you’ve tried them). The over- 
all effect was not something out of Vogue—more like 
a cross between Field and Stream and Fashions for Big 
and Tall Women. Nevertheless, | was warmer, a dif- 
ference in kind rather than degree, but I still chattered 
through most of my first morning on the river: 

Despite all that—the damp, penetrating cold, the 
icy splashes in the bow of the dory, the inescapable 
blast of the down-canyon winds—there were moments. 
September trips are remarkably free of competing par- 
ties, so perhaps in salute to our loneliness, two golden 
eagles, looping and diving in stunning choreography 
through the gray mists, chased a small indeterminate 
bird into a shore-side pine. They lit in the pine and 
stayed as we passed, quite literally within a stone’s 
throw of the boat, and arched away only long after we 
were by, chasing their tiny prey back up the canyon, 
flashing copper and bronze even in the grayness. 


Thursday, September 25 


Another cold, gray morning yesterday and I am 
ready to admit that I am tired of cold, gray mornings. 
My rain pants, sweater and booties start out clammy 
and cold, and it’s downhill from there. The rain pon- 
cho works like a charm in the rain—the best part 
being the hood which adds as much in warmth as it 
does in protection—but when our boat splashes I am 
invaded by ice water from every angle. Down goes the 
bow, over and in and up comes the water, under my 
poncho and down again through my pants so that now 
my whole unfashionable arrangement serves at best as 
a wet windbreak, and I am miserable until I can dry 
off at camp with talcum powder and fish from the 
waterproof black bag my only salvation: dry jeans and 
socks. I begin to wonder if I would kill for dry jeans 
and socks. 





The best part about Monday, even better than the 
sun, was the hot springs (Barth Hot Springs). We 
stopped for lunch on the south shore beneath an out- 
cropping of rocks and boulders from which we are told 
gush hot springs a short climb above. As we pull the 
boats ashore, the water at river’s edge is deliciously 
warm, and we quickly—more or less discreetly—don- 
ned bathing suits for what still seems like an improb- 
able baptism above. But ah, we of little faith! No con- 
quering hero returned, no desert wanderer stopping at 
an oasis, no drowning man rescued ever felt more 
blissful renewal than we poor boat passengers who 
sank into satisfied oblivion as the waters of the hot 
springs flowed over our pale, lumpy bodies. 

The warm waters gushed at a fair rate straight 
from the rock, but years ago some enterprising soul, 
wanting to add to the luxury, had hauled a bathtub up 
the rocks, making it possible for us to take turns being 
totally submerged while we sat beneath and enjoyed a 
continuous shower from the spill-over. As the vapors 
rose, fragrant with the familiar smell of minerals, we 
played like children—dousing each other with water 
and climbing into the bath two and three at a time in 
the best California hot tub tradition. 

As I contemplated another cold, wet morning, the 
memory of the hot springs goaded any good nature | 
had left and I felt all the more miserable. But I was to 
have little time for misery during the day. Mitch, the 
trip leader, had said this would be a good whitewater 
day and indeed it was. The big rapids came in quick 
succession: Split Rock (upper, middle and lower sec- 
tions—or, as on our run, wet, wetter and wettest), 
Elkhorn, Growler, Mallard. The names jumble 
together now, and I will have to consult a river map to 
get the order straight, but several impressions are 
clear. 

The first is the character of whitewater itself. 
Having never been on whitewater before, but only in a 
canoe on a very gentle stretch of the New in North 
Carolina, I had expected a ride somewhat like the wa- 


ter barrels at Carowinds—propelled at breathtaking 


speed ever forward—and fairly leaping, airborne at 


times, over rocks and the highest white-foaming 


peaks. 

_ Whitewater is not like that. Mostly it is waves, 
but these waves seem not to carry you along as much 
as they roil and seethe always in the same spot, 


appearing to confound forward progress. The physiog- 


nomy of a rapid changes with the river level, we are 
told, but on a given day the waves rise ever in the 
same place, never really breaking like ocean waves, as 
the river rushes constantly over them. As our boat 
pitches and dives through the swells of a rapid, | real- 
ize the dory is not accidentally shaped like those used 


by fishermen of the Newfoundland coast, and that our 
boatmen possess all the skill of ocean-going seamen 
and then some. 

The other thing I discover, with relief, is that ev- 
ery stretch of river is different, not simply different 
but unique, and there is no danger of boredom. The 
terrain flanking the big rapids of yesterday is the most 


‘ beautiful section of the canyon we have seen yet—the 


Salmon winding through narrow gorges, boulders and 
cliffs and caves at river’s edge, some boulders stand- 
ing guard in the river itself as if flung crashing from 
above by a giant hand. 

This is strong land, and we see mute testimony to 
that strength when we stop for lunch. After a short 
hike up the mountain we come to a broad, inviting 





Linda and John soaking in a hot spring-fed bathtub; 
hiking up the bank of the Salmon’s South Fork; ‘‘putting 
in”’ at an overnight campsite. 
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meadow, site of the Moore ranch. The mountain man 
is dead now, but in the great hand-hewn timbers of the 
deserted buildings and the heavy-laden trees of his 
ambitious orchard—the whole establishment separated 
from the wide meadow by low stone fences—we sense 
a kind of industry and vision which breathed a differ- 
ent air than most of us have known. I do not mean to 
romanticize the Salmon River country as such. We 
have passed numerous lodges on our journey, and 
some of them are as squalid and miserable as slum 
housing anywhere. But the spare luxury of the Moore 
ranch speaks of values that are still worth pursuing, if 
we have the wisdom to recognize them. 

By midday, the sun is interrupted only by occa- 
sional fluffs of passing cumulus, and the sharp angles 
of afternoon light in the canyon glinting on the water 
reveal the symmetry of evergreens row-upon-row and 
backlight the new gold of shimmering aspen leaves. 
Everything probably looks better in the sun, but | am 
also convinced now that this trip has been worth 
doing. 

Later, same day. I realize somewhere in the mid- 
dle of a rapid that I’ve lost track of the days and today 
is the 24th, not the 25th. So tonight will be the full 
moon, but last night’s was so nearly full that no one 
noticed the difference as it rose bright and pure over 
the ridge—the harvest moon, most welcome, most 
mysterious, most sacred of the year for those who live 
by the land. We stay late by the moonlit fire, singing 
and joking. The boatmen made a cake in the Dutch 
oven and sang ‘“‘Happy Birthday’’ to Kenton—whose 
birthday is November 26—but no matter. We have be- 
come friends on the river and frivolity, insanity, 
child’s play is part of the order of the day. The boat- 
men feign ignorance of the downstream river—crazy 
like foxes—and we play along with the game. 

This morning the sky was high and clear and at 
breakfast all were greeted by news that today’s game 
plan called for launching after lunch. The morning was 
ours to hike, meditate or turn comatose as we liked. 
All but three went hiking—I being left behind with 
John and another John, young Pittman, who spent the 
time fishing. John Sigmon fished and read. I wrote for 
a long while until, bewitched by the sun’s warmth at 
midday, | changed into my swimsuit and lay in bliss- 
ful, baking nirvana on the side of Kenton’s raft. I wish 
I could say I thought great thoughts or solved knotty 
problems from back home, but mostly I just lay there 
with the water lapping idly along the raft, rocked into 
a Salmon River high there in the beaming light which 
required no answer, no excuse, no accounting. I kept 
thinking I should feel guilty, but I could never work 
up to it. 


Saturday, September 27 


Since the last entry, there haven’t been enough 
daylight hours to make journal entries. Perhaps that 
explains why many of the diaries kept by early settlers 
of the Salmon River valley, recorded in histories like 
“River of No Return,’’ are mundane beyond belief. 
(“‘Rained for three days. Salmon run began today. Jess 
Smith went for supplies.”’) Many of those diary- 
keepers may have been basically unschooled, but they 
were also too busy for lengthy writing. Even now, in 
late September, the sun shines onto the floor of the 
steep canyons for only about six hours, with an hour 
or two of shadows on either side of that and the rest of 
the day too dark for all but the most routine chores. 
By the end of our time on the river, we have all accli- 
mated not only to Pacific time, but also to sleeping at 
least 12 hours a night. Midsummer here is a luxury of 
light, but the rest of the year the sun seems to cheat us 
out of time to do the things we take for granted, like 
reading or writing. 

On Thursday our start was as early as Wednes- 
day’s had been late, not because we needed to log 
more river miles, but because we had a midday stop of 
several hours below Mackay’s Bar which, at best, 
would mean late camp that night. Mackay’s Bar itself 
is the site of one of the most ambitious guest ranches 
(they don’t say ““dude,”” probably in deference to the 
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dudes) on the Main Salmon. In early autumn the ranch 
sits in fat-cat plenty, well-stocked with fruit trees, jet 
boats, guest lodges, rambling cabins sporting wisps of 
wood smoke as the cool mountain air warms up to — 
noon. 

We are already so river-wise that we are not even 
tempted to stop, but are anxious to put out on the 
rocky shore at the confluence of the Main Salmon and 
South Fork. Just as two great arms of the river flow 
together here from different origins, so the land makes 
peace from disparate sources. From the first rise east 
of the confluence we look north to the high meadows 
and pine forests through which we have just come. 
But turning south along the trail which will occupy us 
for the next four hours, we look into a less hospitable 
canyon where beauty is created through steep, rocky 
crags descending at sharp angles to the river and com- 
peting, one beyond the next in an endless line, for our 
attention as we hike “‘just around the corner.’’ At one 
point we pass through a softer area, a flat pine forest 
with a deep cushion of needles and riddled with 
troughs and depressions from mining days. Here in 
this harsh terrain unnamed miners camped in the lush- 
est spot they could find, hoping to find heaven in the 
bottom of a pan, and we speculate about how many 
found it. 

The hike reveals some of the most spectacular 
views we see on our entire river trip, but it also leaves 
us blistered and parched as the rocks heat up, and I 
am relieved when we reach the boats again. In sum- 
mer the South Fork canyon must be a blazing hell fit 
only for the rattlesnakes which inhabit it, because even 
on this relatively cool day the icy water of the river is 
incredibly refreshing. 

On the run to camp Mitch tells us that the South 
Fork of the Salmon was once the source of approx- 
imately half of the entire salmon population of the 
Columbia River system—half of all that mighty num- 
ber starting here, then leaving for ocean points west, 
some as far as Japan, and returning years later as 
adults to complete the cycle, discovering through all 
the tens of thousands of possibilities that one faint 
trickle in the Pacific stream was the South Fork of the 
Salmon and their final home. Clear-cut logging, an 
economic boon to the area, made short shrift of the 
salmon; the silt from the run-off, finer than rock or 
sand, drifted down into the river bottom, smothered 
the great stores of salmon eggs, the reds, and the sal- 
mon industry came to an end. 


Not washed ashore, but merely copping a snooze. For crewman Kenton, running the rapids is 


no weekend in the country. 


oie 

Now a few lone specimens make their compuls 
journey up power plant fish ladders where once the _ 
river ran red from bank to bank. An ecological night-_ 
mare par excellence. One would expect that the boat- 
men, who not only ply the river but have to love it, 
would be bitter, but Mitch’s view is interesting. He 
believes in the ultimate regenerative power of nature 
and thinks the salmon will one day come back. En- 
vironmentalists, he says, are wrong when they speak 
of extinction and of man’s ability to alter forever the 
natural world. Nature, after all, is the biggest polluter 
(witness Mount St. Helens), and nature ultimately 
holds the cards. Species may come and go in the eons 
of time; scientists have discovered geological upheav- 
als, for example, which decimated the salmon at least — 
once in the prehistoric past. But we are wrong, says 
our boatmen, to pity nature. We should rather pity 
ourselves for whatever sado-masochistic acts the hu-, 
man race commits in the short run. *‘Nature,”” to 
quote our young sage, “‘has all the time in the 
world.”’ 

Friday, our last full day on the river, is also our 
most exciting in terms of rapids. We're old pros by 
now in the *‘small’’ ones and sit back, cocky, with 
bare feet sunning on the deck although we’re con- 
tinually surprised at how even the most innocent rapids 
tend to spill water over the bow. But today is not such 
a laid-back day and twice we are bailing knee-high 
water, once in Chittam rapids and again in Vinegar 
Creek, the latter guaranteed to make you leery (the 
boatmen stop to scout the rapids before making their 
run), get you wet and leave you, if you had any 
doubts, with respect for the river. Did we almost flip? 
Did our boatmen really take us, as we imagine at the 
moment the bow nearly pitches under, through the 
highest waves on purpose? Or was it all just a piece of 
cake? We’ll never know. . 

By now we trust the boatmen implicitly, even 
though we also think they’re crazy, and we’re reason- 
ably sure we’re crazy, too. And also by now we begin 
to think, even though none of us would dare say so 
aloud, that this trip will be a clean run. Not a dry run, 
which means not getting wet. Except in a given, gen- 
tle rapid, a dry run is impossible. But a clean run, 
meaning no flips, is definitely in view. 5 






- 


Both 1981 trips are sold out, but plans for trips in 
1982 are under way. 








He had been admired by Bishop John Carlisle 


Kilgo, a former Trinity president who was visiting James Buchanan 
Duke at his Somerville, N.J., estate. In response, Duke made a gift of 
him on the spot. 

He traveled by train in 1914 to be placed on a pedestal in front of 
Trinity College’s Craven Memorial Hall, known then as “‘the chapel.”’ 

Kilgo said at the time, ‘‘the Sower, with his strong arm thrown 
with a wide sweep behind him, facing his toil, seemed to be a work 
which was fit to place before the students, allowing them, in their four 
years at Trinity, to look each day upon this heroic face.”’ 

Ten years later James Buchanan Duke would again gift the small 
Methodist college, this time by signing the Duke Indenture. And the 
statue would be forgotten in the hubbub of constructing the university’s 
Gothic campus west of old Trinity. 

The ‘‘chapel’’ was razed and the Sower moved off his pedestal to 
the lawn beside the East Duke Building. But he became the favorite of 
campus lovers and a legend grew up around him: If a fellow placed a 
coin in the statue’s hand and returned to find it missing, he could kiss 
his lady twice. 

This December he was put back on his pedestal—figuratively—by 
being chosen to symbolize the Founders’ Society. Inaugurated by proc- 
lamation of President Terry Sanford, the society was created to honor 
Duke’s past, present and future benefactors: 

‘The Founders’ Society will be a means of recognizing and honor- 
ing, through membership, those who have established permanent en- 
dowments at Duke. At this time, and by previous action of the board of 
trustees, many of you here tonight and others who could not be with us 
at this occasion have become members. Membership is conferred by 
reason of the fact that you and they have already instituted such funds at 
Duke. Endowment donors of the future will join your ranks. 

‘‘The society will constitute a unique group of men and women 
who, through their generosity, provide for the future of Duke by making 
possible a sound and lasting financial base. 

‘‘The name, like Founders’ Day, harks back to the pioneers of this 
university, back to three men who bore the name Duke. 

‘‘The first was Washington Duke, patriarch, who gave of his sub- 
stance to a fledgling college named Trinity. Thus, he set an example for 
his sons, nurturing in them not only sound techniques in the world of 
commerce, but also a belief in sharing one’s worldly goods for the fu- 
ture good of mankind. 

‘‘The youngest son, James Buchanan Duke, with the signing of the 
Duke Indenture on Dec. 11, 1924, fulfilled what he considered to be his 
sacred duty in the ‘stewardship of wealth,’ a phrase he used often. He 
believed that possessing wealth carried with it a responsibility for the 
well-being of others. J.B. Duke established The Duke Endowment 
which has come to be recognized as one of the noblest concepts in the 
history of philanthropy. 

‘‘Benjamin Newton Duke was another of the Duke founders. Many 
times he came to the rescue when there was a crisis at Trinity or Duke. 
He was a quiet benefactor—often self-effacing—a warm, human and 
altogether humane man. 

‘‘Something that was in the heart of Ben Duke lives on today at 
Duke and Duke is the better for it. 

‘‘And to represent the Founders’ Society, we have chosen the Sow- 
er. Let us take note that his outstretched hand symbolizes what all of us 
here tonight seek to do: To reach out in permanent service, 


to sow the seeds 


for the future - 
OF uke. . 
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A family affair 


s celebrations go, it wasn't a typical 

Founders’ Day event. Even President Terry 

Sanford called it *‘a momentous evening in 
the history of Duke.** And the candle-lit dinner, the 
evening attire—and particularly the guest list—testified 
to that fact. 

Besides honoring the university's founding fami- 
ly, the December occasion also honored what could be 
called the family of founders—those who give perma- 
nent endowment funds to Duke. 

In her welcoming remarks, Mary D.B.T. Semans, 
granddaughter of Benjamin N. Duke, spoke of the 
closeness that exists among people with Duke ties. 

‘There's a cord that binds us,”’ she said, **an in- 
terlacing which pulls us together for occasions just like 
this. You are people who undergird these qualities we 
extol, cherish and celebrate tonight.” 

Later, Sanford recognized some of the distin- 
guished guests in attendance: Bishop William Cannon, 





J.B. and Dottie Fuqua and Chancellor Ken Pye 
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resident bishop of the North Carolina Conference, 
Bishop Joel McDavid, who delivered Sunday’s Found- 
ers’ Day sermon, and Bishop Ken Goodson, Duke En- 
dowment trustee. Later that evening Goodson pre- 
sented a tribute to Duke, after entertainment by the 
Pitchforks, Duke’s student harmony group. 

Other notable guests recognized were: Mary Hart, 
widow of past Duke president Dery] Hart; Kendrick 
and Randolph Few, sons of **founding president’? Wil- 
liam Preston Few; Anthony Duke, trustee and grand- 
son of Benjamin Duke; Alex MacMahon, board of 
trustees chairman; John Forlines, trustee and Presi- 
dent’s Associates chairman; Duke Endowment Board 
Chairman Archie Davis, Secretary and Treasurer John 
Day, and Trustee Frank Kenan; William O’Connor of 
the Mary Duke Biddle Foundation; Tom Lambeth of 
the Z. Smith Reynolds Foundation; and philanthropist 
J.B. Fuqua, for whom Duke’s new Fuqua School of 
Business was named. 





James and Mary D.B.T. Semans greet the Sanfords 


James Cleland, university ch 





Sanford announced then that Joseph M. Bryan 
would be conferred an honorary degree on Sunday. 
This chapel ceremony began with an academic proces- 
sion of distinguished professors. Bryan and his wife 
Kathleen are major contributors to the new Bryan Uni- 
versity Center, scheduled to open in 1981. 

After inaugurating the Founders’ Society and ex- 
plaining its purposes, Sanford traced the history of 
Founders’ Day from its start at Old Trinity as Benefac- 
tors’ Day. 

‘‘Duke University has had great beginnings,’”’ he 
concluded. ‘*That greatness has never diminished. It 
waxes and grows stronger. Ours is the newest genera- 
tion of founders at Duke. With the gifts of today come 
the beginnings for Duke—for a new Duke—for new 
steps toward enhancing that tradition of excellence 
which is the hallmark of Duke University.”’ 





Thomas Langford, divinity school dean, and Alice Cleland, wife of the late 
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Anne and Alex McMahon, trustees chairman; John Thomas, medical 
center development director; and Dottie Perkins, wife of the late Thomas 
Perkins, former Duke Endowment president 
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Devilish harmony from the Pitchforks 





Anthony Duke and Dottie Fuqua 


‘ilite, 
an, William P. Few psychology professor, 
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People 


Write: Bonnie Meeks, Class Notes Editor, Alumni Affairs, Duke University, Durham, N.C. 27706 


News of alumni who have received graduate 
or professional degrees but did not attend Duke 
as undergraduates appears under the year in 
which the advanced degree was awarded. 
Otherwise the year designates the person’s 
undergraduate class. Married couples 
representing different class years are usually 
listed under the earlier year. 











30s 


Chisman Hanes 30, LL.B. °33 retired from his 
law practice three years ago. In May 1979 he was 
awarded an honorary humanities degree by the 
Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary. He 
lives in Madison, N.C, 


Sara Morehead Kamp A.M. ‘31 has been 
archivist for the Winthrop Rockefeller papers since 
1962, and presently is living on Petit Jean Moun- 
tain near Morrilton, Ark. 


Robert B. Cochrane ‘31 is executive director of 

the Maryland-D.C.-Delaware Broadcaster’s Asso- 

ciation. He and his wife Juanita, who is vice pres- 
ident of the Loyola Federal Savings & Loan Asso- 
ciation, live in St. Michael's, Md. 


Grady C. Frank °31 retired in 1972 following 31 
years of service as an intelligence operations spe- 
cialist for the Defense Department. He and his 
wife Louise live in Alexandria, Va., and have 
three grown children. . 


Dorothy Peck Gillilan °36 has retired following a 
teaching and child guidance career, the last 12 
years as a high school guidance counselor in 
Prairie View. Ill. In 1975 she was named Illinois 
Counselor of the Year. She and her husband have 
three children and live in Barrington, III. 


Albert R. Fairchild °37 retired as senior staff en- 
gineer from Western-Electric in December 1973. 
He now is a consulting metallurgical and manufac- 
turing processes engineer in Winston-Salem, N.C. 
The American Society for Metals recently gave 
him the William Hunt Eisenman Award *‘for the 
unusual application of metallurgy in industry.” He 
and his wife Nell have two sons and four grand- 
sons 


Mary Duke Biddle Trent Semans °37 was pre- 
sented the Carolina Hospital Public Relations 
Society's distinguished service award in October 
for her **significant and immeasurable personal 
contribution to specific programs which relate to 
hospital child care and health services” in the 
Carolinas. She lives in Durham, and is a Duke 
trustee and a trustee and vice chairwoman of The 
Duke Endowment. 


Louis B. Jennings °38 has lived in Salisbury. 
Md., since his retirement from Marshall Universi- 
ty in Huntington, W. Va. There he was Bible and 
religion department chairman for 31 years. He was 
an active participant in numerous professional and 
religious organizations, and wrote a textbook, 
“‘The Function of Religion: An Introduction,” 
published by the University Press of America. 


40s 


C. Speed Veal °40 retired as vice president of 
advertising from the Prudential Life Insurance Co. 
in Newark, N.J. He had been with the company 
26 years and was vice president since 1970. 


Robert W. Braswell 41 and Elise Curry Bras- 
well °41 are living in Kensington, Md., where he 
is executive vice president of Bogart & Braswell 

of Maryland, an insurance brokerage firm. They 

have four grown children. 


Elizabeth G. Huckle °41 retired last May follow- 
ing 30 years with the Concord Tribune. She was 
president and publisher for five years before her 
retirement, and is past president of the Associated 
Dailies Division of the North Carolina Press Asso- 
ciation. She also serves on many church and civic 
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Robert Leys ‘41, vice president and special assis- 
tant to the chairman of the board at Allstate Insur- 
ance Co., has been presented the executive lead- 
ership award to acknowledge his philantropy in 
Chicago for more than 15 years. He, his wife Lois 
and their two children live in Lake Forest, III. 


Robert C. Price “41 retired several years ago as 
maintenance supervisor of large electric power 
generating equipment for TVA. His wife Alice 
Hall Price ‘41 is a brailler of math, science and 
computer textbooks. They live in Smyrna. N.C. 
SOLGHOGHIDWE DHS OSGFHOGHTOSS 


DUCHESS da! 


DUCHESS, Duke’s computer chess pro- 
gram, defeated the Soviet Union’s KAISSA 
for the third time since 1977, taking third 
place in the Third World Computer Chess 
Championship held in Linz, Austria, in late 
September. Third-seeded DUCHESS lost to 
top-ranked and eventual champion BELLE 
of Bell Laboratories in the 18-program 
tournament, DUCHESS was written by 
Tom Truscott ’75, a graduate computer sci- 
ence student; Bruce Wright ’75, a systems 
programmer in Duke’s cardiovascular com- 
puter lab; and Eric Jensen, a former stu- 
dent, now a programmer in New Jersey. 
Alan Biermann and Dietolf Ramm Ph.D. 
’69 of the computer science department are 
the program’s academic advisers. Biermann 
says the 1980 DUCHESS is a ‘‘polished 
up’’ version of the chess program that de- 
feated the Soviet program and then tied for 
second in the 1977 world championships. 
He explains that DUCHESS, running out 
of the Triangle Universities Computation 
Center, examines I million chess moves in 
its memory before choosing a move. But 
despite its world-class programming, 
DUCHESS simply cannot beat super-fast 
and super-powerful programs like BELLE, 
which examines 20 million moves for every 
one move it must make. 


and have reared four children of their own in addi- 
tion to numerous foster children. 


H. K. ‘‘Bud’’ Smith °41 and his wife Wilma live 
in Jacksonville, Fla., where he is chairman of the 
board of King Edward Cigar Co. and ‘director of 
several corporations. 


Margaret Wischmeyer Taylor °41 was presented 
the Ralph M. Besse Award for teaching excellence 
at Cuyahoga Community College’s convocation in 
September. She is the advisor of Cuyahoga’s stu- 
dent newspaper, winner of four first-place and 
three second-place awards from the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association. 


Harold J. Humm A.M. °42, Ph.D. °45 is a 
marine science professor at the University of 

South Florida. He is co-author of a new book, 
“Introduction and Guide to the Marine Bluegreen ~ 
Algae,”’ published by John Wiley & Sons. 


Lawrence E. Blanchard Jr. °42 has been elected 
Ethyl Corp.’s vice chairman of the board and will 
continue his current duties as chief financial offi- 
cer and head of various company staff functions. 


Belle Fears ‘42, Eastern Shore Health Department 
director, was the chairwoman of Northampton- 
Accomack Memorial Hospital Auxiliary’s 15th 
annual charity ball in December. She was chosen 
for her dedication to community service in health 
fields. 


J. Arthur Baer II °43 has been elected to a one- 
year term as chairman of the board of the St. 
Louis regional educational and public television 
commission, channel KETC. He is the owner of 
Baer Enterprises and honorary chairman of Stix, 
Baer and Fuller. 


C. Howard Hardesty °43, chairman and chief ex- 
ecutive officer of Commonwealth Oil and Refining 
Co. of San Antonio, Texas, has been elected to 
the West Virginia University Foundation’s board 
of directors. Hardesty, a Duke trustee, is also a 
partner in the law firm of Rose, Schmidt,.Dixon, 
Hasley, Whyte and Hardesty in Pittsburgh and 
Washington, D.C. He and his wife Doris live in 
Potomac, Md. 


Charles A. Mapp B.S.M.E. °43 has been 
appointed executive vice president of the Duchos- 
sois/Thrall Group, operators of three rail freight 
cars and electronic equipment manufacturing and 
leasing subsidiaries. He formerly was vice presi- 
dent and general manager in the railroad division 
of Portec, Inc. 


Robert E. McKeague B.S.M.E. °44 is engineer- 
ing project and construction division manager of 
Hercules, Inc., in Wilmington, Del. His wife Sal- 
ly Waddell McKeague °48 is on the guiding staff 
of Winterhour Museum. They live in Hockessin. 


Matthew S. Rae Jr. 44, LL.B. °47 has been re- 
elected to the Los Angeles County Republican 
central committee. He was also appointed to the 
board of directors and elected vice-president of 
Republican Associates. He remains active in the 
bar association and is currently serving as legisla- 
tion chairman for the local association. 


Thomas Ferguson °45, M.D. °47 is a surgeon at 
Barnes Hospital and clinical professor of car- 
diothoracic surgery at Washington University 
medical school, and last fall presented the third 
Brian Blades Memorial Lecture at the George 
Washington Medical Center. 


Gloria A. Brahany °46 is employed in the public 
affairs department of E. I. DuPont de Nemours & 
Co. in Wilmington, Del., and is also a deacon in 
her Presbyterian church. 


John V. Dickens Jr. 46 has been with Simplex 
Time Recorder Co. since 1963 and currently is the 
branch manager in Birmingham, Ala. He and his 
wife Geraldine have three daughters and one son. 


Joan Angevine Swift ’48 has published four 
books, her most recent being a collection of 
poems called ‘‘Parts of Speech.’’ She also has had 
poetry and prose published in numerous prominent 
magazines and lives in Edmonds, Wa. 


Joan Dibble Shambaugh °49 received her mas- 
ter’s degree in May from Lesley College graduate 
school. She has had many articles published and 
this year is listed in the Directory of American 
Poets and Fiction Writers. She lives in Weston, 
Mass., and has two children. 


MARRIAGES: George H. Fox Jr. B.S.M.E. 
*45 to Elizabeth Houghton Nathan on June 21. 
Residence: Marina del Rey, Calif. 


°30s 


Charles C. Boone ’51, H,A. Cert. °53, president 


of Spartanburg General Hospital, has received the 
Distinguished Citizens Award by Wofford Col- 
lege’s National Alumni Association. The former 
assistant director of Duke’s medical center has 
been president of Spartanburg Hospital since 
1966. He and his wife have two children. 


Donald H. Greb ‘51 has been in the ski business 
for 26 years and has worked at ski resorts in the 
United States and Switzerland. He has been the 
ski school director at Lake Tahoe’s Sierra Ski 
Ranch for I} years. 


Alan G. MacDonald B.S.M.E. ’S1 is associate 
vice president for administration and development 
at California State University. He is also president 
of the Kiwanis Club of Northridge, Calif. His 
daughter Robin MacDonald received a nursing 
degree from Duke last May. 


Kenneth F. Palmer °5] has been with Coopers & 
Leybrand for 25 years and is a partner in the com- 
pany. He is the vice president of the Norfolk 
Chamber of Commerce and past president of the 
Norfolk Rotary Club. He and his wife Lucy live 
in Virginia Beach. Va., and have two daughters. 


Robert T. Silkett “51 has been appointed to the 
new position of president and chief executive 


aR ES ET 
Department of Alumni Affairs 


Paul A. Vick °66 director: Pauline D. 
Myers, assistant director; Barbara K. 
Pattishall, assistant director; Sharon S. Bair, 
coordinator, alumni programming: Patricia 
H. Bennett °76, coordinator, alumni 
admissions committees; Jesse Colvin °74. 
M.Ed. °75, coordinator, alumni reunions: 
Ellen M. English, coordinator, placement 
services; Michael R. Peterson °74, 
coordinator, special projects; Patricia L. 
Robertson, alumni travel coordinator; Linda 
T. Sigmon °69, M.Ed. °80, field coordinator: 
N. Elizabeth Sullivan °78, coordinator, 
professional alumni association 
programming. 





General Alumni Association 


Board of Directors 
John A. Koskinen °61, president: Albert F. 
Fisher °51, B.D. °54, vice president: Laurie 


_ E. Williamson *71, vice president. 


James Applewhite °58, A.M. °60, Ph.D. 
69; William E. Arant Jr. 59. Frances 
Adams Blaylock °53: Marshall M. Boon 
M.B.A. °74; William T. Buice Il] LL.B. 
64; William B. Bunn II] °74, M.D.-J.D. 7 
79: O. Charlie Chewning Jr. “57; Kay M- 
Couch B.S.N. °58; Robert G. Deyton ‘51, 
M.D. °55; Hilliard M. Eure Ill 58; Joan 
Finn-McCracken B.S.N. °58; F. Owen 
Fitzgerald B.D. °54; Sheldon Gulinson 
M.H.A. °69; Robert D. Henry B.S.E. °77; 
Alice B. Hicks °69; James A. Howard LL.B. 
°49: Richard Maxwell B.S.C.E. °55: Jeffrey 
Mullins °64; Joanne Snow Osteen °58: 
Constance Peake P.T. Cert. °53; Clifford W. 
Perry Jr. °66; Alan E. Rimer B.S.C.E. °64; 
John L. Sherrill 50; Walter W. Simpson 
M.B.A. °74; Margaret Taylor Smith °47; L. 
Neil Williams °58, J.D. °61, past president. 
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San Diego 

Sunday, April 12. American Academy of 
Physician's Assistants Convention. P.A. 
Alumni Association annual meeting. 
The Town and Country Hotel. Call Bet- 
sy Sullivan at (919) 684-5114. 


‘Connecticut 


Hartford 

Tuesday, May 12. Annual dinner meeting 
with President Terry Sanford. (Also, 
plans for fall luncheon and winter stu- 
dent party.) Call Joan Berthoud ‘49 at 
(203) 236-5275. 


Delaware 


Wilmington 

Sunday, June 7. Annual summer picnic. 
Call Tony Bosworth '58 at (302) 774- 
7461. 


Florida 


Fort Lauderdale 

Sunday, March 15. Medical alumni meet- 
ing, Dr. William G. Anlyan, speaker. 
Call Janet Sanfilippo at (919) 684- 
6347. 


Hollywood 

Thursday, April 30. Medical alumni re- 
ception in conjunction with Florida 
Medical meeting. Call Janet Sanfilippo 
at (919) 684-6347. — 


Palm Beach 

Thursday-Saturday, February 5-7; Thurs- 
day-Saturday, March 12-14%; Thurs- 
day-Saturday, April 2-4; Thursday- 
Saturday, May 7-9. Gold Coast Semi- 
nar series at Good Samaritan Hospital. 
Medical Continuing Education lectures 
focus on medicine, surgery, pediatrics 
and obstetrics-gynecology with Duke 
medical center speakers. The program 
is open to all area health care profes- 
sionals. Call Duke's medical school’s 
continuing education office at (919) 
684-5068 for further information. 


~ Medical alumni reception at the Breakers 


during March 12-14 seminar with Dr. 
William G. Anlyan. 


Atlanta ; 

Wednesday, February 4. Pregame re- 
ception for Duke vs. Georgia Tech 
basketball game. Call Al Hopkins ‘60 
at (404) 588-1340. 


Thursday, February 19. DUHHAAA 
(Duke University Hospital and Health 
Administration Alumni Association) din- 
ner in conjunction with A.C.H.A. Con- 
gress on Administration. Lawry's The 
Prime Rib. Call Betsy Sullivan at (919) 
684-5114. 

Thursday, February 26. Meeting with 
Allen Kelley, economics department 


_ chairman. Call Bob Heidrick ‘63 at 


(312) 726-2777. 


Alumni Calend 


California 


Wednesday, March 4. Medical alumni 
reception in conjunction with Interna- 
tional Academy of Pathology. The Pal- 
mer House. Call Janet Sanfilippo at 
(919) 684-6347. 


Massachusetts 


Boston 

Saturday, April 25. Duke-UNC barbecue. 
(Plans for summer harbor cruise and 
picnic.) Call Marshall Case '70 at (617) 
944-5336. 


Michigan 


Detroit 

Wednesday, May 6. Detroit alumni 
annual meeting. Call C. John Holm- 
quist '72 at (313) 645-9600. 


Grand Rapids 

Tuesday, May 6. Grand Rapids alumni 
annual meeting. Call Bill Heritage '66 
at (616) 241-2501. 


Missouri 


Kansas City 

Tuesday, April 7. Medical alumni recep- 
tion in conjunction with Medical Col- 
lege of Physicians. Crown Center 
Hotel. Call Janet Sanfilippo at (919) 
684-6347. 


New York 


New York City (Duke University Metro- 
politan Alumni Association) 

Tuesday, February 3. Luncheon. Speak- 
er Mike Bradley of Duke’s Marine Lab. 

Tuesday, March 3. Luncheon with Dr. 
William G. Anlyan, Duke vice president 
for health affairs. 

Tuesday, April 7. Luncheon, annual busi- 
ness meeting. 

Tuesday, May 12. Luncheon with Presi- 
dent Terry Sanford. 

All luncheons at Women’s National Re- 
publican Club, 3 W. 51st Street, New 
York. For reservations for all events call 
Alison Irwin at (212) 722-2445. 


Rochester 

Wednesday, April 22. Reception with 
Duke guest. Call Chuck Ryan '76 at 
(716) 586-0300. 


ar 


North Carolina 


Atlantic Beach 

Monday-Friday, July 13-17. Morehead 
Symposium. Call Duke’s medical 
school’s continuing education office at 
(919) 684-5068 for information. 


Carteret County 
Friday-Sunday, May 1-3. Marine Lab. 
Alumni Seminar at Beaufort. 


Catawba Valley 

Thursday, February 19. TV party for 
Duke vs. N.C. State basketball game. 
Call Robert Johnson ‘58 at (704) 328- 
So le 


Durham (Duke University) 

Tuesday, February 3. Alumni reception 
with Chancellor A. Kenneth Pye at 
President's House. Call Bill McPherson 
'66 at (919) 489-5887. 

Friday-Sunday, February 13-15. Confer- 
ence on Career Choices. 

Friday-Saturday, February 20, 21. Barris- 
ters Club Weekend. Duke law school. 

Friday, March 20. Engineering Alumni 
Awards Banquet with graduating class, 
presentation of Distinguished Alumni 
and Distinguished Service Awards and 
recognition of senior J.A. Jones scho- 
lars. 

Saturday, April 11. Law Alumni Council 
meeting. Duke law school. 

Wednesday, April 22. Divinity Alumni 
Council luncheon and business meet- 
ing. Divinity Alumni Association Ban- 
quet for graduating class. 

Call Betsy Sullivan at (919) 684-5114. 

Friday-Saturday, April 24, 25. School of 
Forestry and Environmental Studies 
alumni meeting in conjunction with 
annual Field Day events, featuring 
competitive games and barbecue in 
the Forest. 

Saturday, April 25. Dedication of Duke 
Hospital North. 

Sunday, April 26. Medical Alumni Execu- 
tive Council meeting. Searle Center. 

Saturday-Sunday, May 30, 31. Duke 
Children’s Golf Classic. 

Friday, June 12. Nursing Alumni Lun- 
cheon. Engineering Alumni Barbecue. 
Call Betsy Sullivan at (919) 684-5114. 

Friday-Saturday, October 2, 3. Law 





June Angus ’70 reports that these ’Frisco alums and 
friends jogged through Stanford’s campus—and 
survived. 





Alumni Weekend and class reunions. 
Call Linda Airheart at (919) 684-3605. 
Friday-Saturday, October 9, 10. Davison 

Club Weekend. 

Monday-Wednesday, October 26-28. Di- 
vinity School Convocation, Pastors’ 
School and class reunions. Call Betsy 
Sullivan at (919) 684-5114. 

Thursday-Saturday, November 19-21. 
Medical Alumni Weekend and class 
reunions. Call Janet Sanfilippo at (919) 
684-6347. 


Pinehurst 

Friday, May 8. Medical alumni reception 
and dinner in conjunction with Medical 
Society meeting. Pinehurst Country 
Club. Call Janet Sanfilippo at (919) 
684-6347. 


Pitt County 

Tuesday, April 14. Alumni meeting in 
Greenville with Dr. William G. Anlyan, 
vice president for health affairs. Call 
Richard Taft '67 at (919) 758-4181. 


Wake County 

Tuesday, April 7. Annual alumni meeting. 
Call Charlie Chewning ‘57 at (919) 
828-0716. 


Ohio 


Cleveland 

Wednesday, May 13. Spring meeting. 
Call Lyn (Barlow) '73 and Gene Ferreri 
'73 at (216) 751-8629. 


Pennsylvania 


Pittsburgh 

Tuesday, May 12. Western Pennsylvania 
Duke alumni spring meeting. Call Ed 
McKenna '72 at (412) 355-3503. 


South Carolina 


Charleston 

Thursday, May 14. Medical alumni re- 
ception in conjunction with South Caro- 
lina Medical Society meeting. 


Texas 


Dallas-Ft. Worth : 

Monday, February 23. Reception with 
Duke guest. Call Howard Baskin ‘72 at 
(214) 651-1721. 


Houston 

Tuesday, February 24. Reception with 
Duke guest. Call Sandy Vaughan ’60 at 
(713) 658-1311. 


Virginia 

Richmond * 

Wednesday, May 6. Cocktail party and 
annual meeting with Duke guest. Call 
Nancy Kraus '73, A.M. ’75 at (804) 
737-3929. 


Tidewater 

Friday, June 6. Annual Duke-UNC picnic 
at the home of Jim Howard LL.B. ‘49. 
Call Rocky Davis '64 at (804) 499- 
0567. 


Wisconsin 


Milwaukee 

Thursday, February 26. Luncheon with 
Allen Kelley, economics department 
chairman. Call Janet Hayes '68, M.B.A. 
'76 at (414) 383-4030. 
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officer of Reckitt & Coleman North America, 
Inc., a U.S. holding company for London-based 
businesses. He will remain president and chief ex- 
ecutive officer of the R.T. French Co. He and his 
wife Sally have two children, 


Howard L. Zauder Ph.D. ‘52 has been elected 
vice president for scientific affairs of the Amer- 
ican Society of Anesthesiologists. He is anesthe 
siology and pharmacology professor and anesthe 
siology department chairman of State University 
of New York's Upstate Medical Center in Syra- 
cuse, N.Y 


Sam Northrop Jr. ‘53 has been named financial 
institutions department manager at Wachovia Bank 
and Trust Co. in Winston-Salem, N.C 


Thomas T. Miller ‘53 has been promoted to 
corporate purchasing director for McCormick & 
Co., the international seasonings, flavorings and 
specialty foods producer. He and his wife Susan 
have three children and live in Cockeysville, Md 


Clarence W. Walker ‘53, LL.B. °55, a Charlotte 
attorney, was elected a North Carolina delegate to 
the American Bar Association's House of Dele- 
gates 


Herschel V. Anderson ‘54 has been appointed 
Mesa public library director in Mesa, Ariz., after 
serving seven years as state librarian of South 
Dakota, Last fall the South Dakota Library Asso- 
ciation awarded him a lifetime association mem- 
bership in honor of his service to that state. 


Jerome Anderson M.D. ‘54, has been installed 
as president of the American Society of Plastic 
and Reconstructive Surgeons. He has a private 
practice in Norfolk, Va., and is a surgery profes- 
sor at Eastern Virginia medical school and is 
surgery department chief at DePaul Hospital. 


Fred A. Shabel °54 is now president of Spectator, 
Inc., the parent company for several sports busi- 
ness interests. The former Duke assistant basket- 
ball coach was operations vice president at the 
University of Pennsylvania when he accepted his 
appointment. He and his wife Betty Jane live in 
Wayne, Pa., and have two children. 


Charles E. Slater B.S.M.E. ‘55 has been pro- 
moted to vice president in the steel division of Re- 
public Steel, and lives in North Canton, Ohio. 


Paul W. Cherry ‘56 has received his doctorate in 
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musicology at the University of Colorado. He is 
music history and woodwinds professor at the 
University of South Dakota and principal clarinet- 
ist of the Sioux City, lowa, symphony. 

Allan H. Haack ‘56 is assistant manager of the 
John F. Kennedy International Airport, with re- 


sponsibility for planning and construction at both 
LaGuardia and Kennedy airports and overall 
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A friend in deed 


Perry Como’s benefit concert at the 
Greensboro Coliseum attracted more than 
9,000 people and raised $70,532 for pediat- 
ric research at Duke’s medical center. The 
September event raised money for the Jay 
Arena Endowment Fund which supports re- 
search on the effects of drugs and toxic 
substances on children. Como, guitarist 
Chet Atkins, comedian Jay Leno and The 
Good Stuff Singers performed free in honor 
of Arena M.D. ’32, Duke pediatrics emer- 
itus professor and longtime friend of 
Como’s. Arena, the medical school’s first 
graduate, set up the nation’s first hospital- 
based poison information unit at Duke in 
the late 1930s. He also introduced the idea 
of safety caps for children’s aspirin bottles, 
resulting in a 20 percent drop in aspirin 
poisoning among all children’s poisoning 
cases. Como’s association with Duke began 
in the ’40s when he broadcast Easter radio 
programs from the chapel. In 1977 he was 
honored by Duke with a doctoral degree in 
humane letters. Como has headlined the 
Duke Children’s Classic since it began in 
1974. 
PECOSHSEHGOE GHREL FSHEOSPOOS 
maintenance at Kennedy. He was appointed to this 
post by the New York Port Authority, where he 
has held engineering and planning positions for 
the past 25 years. He and his wife Edith live on 
Long Island and have two daughters, one of 


whom is a sophomore engineering student at 
Duke. 
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Arthur J. Wennerstrom B.S.M.E. ‘56 is gas tur- 
bine division chairman of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers for 1980-81. He lives in 
Dayton, Ohio. 


William E. Hammond II B.S.E.E. °57, Ph.D. 
°67, information sciences division chief in the 
community and family medicine department at 
Duke's medical center, has been selected to serve 
on the national advisory research resources council 
of the National Institutes of Health. He also is a 
professor of both community and family medicine 
and biomedical engineering. He and his family 
live in Durham. 


Clinton D. McCord Jr. '57, an Atlanta ophthal- 
mologist, has received an American Academy of 
Ophthalmology 1980 award for outstanding ser- 
vice to his profession. He is also ophthalmic plas- 
tic and reconstructive surgery director at Grady 
Memorial Hospital, clinical professor of ophthal- 
mology at Emory University’s medical school and 
consultant to the veteran's hospital in Atlanta. 


Ann Mason Norton ‘58 and her husband Bob 
own and operate Handy Andy Industries in Jones- 
boro, Ark. Ann has published a cookbook, *‘Nuts! 
Nuts! Nuts!,’’ which contains more than 400 nutty 
recipes. This year they have begun exporting the 
Handy Andy Nutcrackers, a gadget designed by 
Bob several years ago. 


MARRIAGES: Arbor W. Gray LL.B. °50 to 
Anna Butler on Aug. 9. Residence: Washington, 
N.C.... Warner R. Heston B.D. '56 to Sharon 
C. Creciun on May 30. Residence: Toms River, 
N.J. 


°60s 


Robert M. Burch B.S.M.E. ’62 has been named 
an associate in the architectural, planning and en- 
gineering firm of Caudill, Rowlett, Scott in Hous- 
ton. Burch, who is a mechanical project engineer, 
is a native of Raleigh. 


Stephen B. Calvert ’62 has begun duties as city 
attorney for Stuart, Fla. He is also working on the 
Jensen Beach ambulance squad as a volunteer 
driver while studying to become an emergency 
medical technologist. 


James T. Gobbel Jr. B.S.E.E. ’62 is comman- 
ding officer of the Naval Electronic Systems 
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Security Engineering Center in biacaiasit De. 
and lives in Alexandria, Va. 


Barry Noel Hyman M.D. 63 has also received 
an American Academy of Ophthalmology 1980 
award for outstanding service to the profession. 
He is ophthalmology and medicine assistant pro- | 
fessor at Baylor’s medical college and is an 
associate with Methodist Hospital and Medical 
Center del Oro in Houston. 





Peter L. Little B.S.M.E. '63 has returned to 
North Carolina after six years in Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania. He is senior staff engineer for Burlington 
Industries and is responsible for maintenance man- 
agement programs at 120 Burlington plants in 
North America and Europe. He and his wife Cyn- 
dy have two daughters and live in Greensboro. 


Robert W. Morris '63 is geology associate pro- 
fessor at Wittenberg University and volunteers his 
time as the school’s football team statistician. — 


Isabel Sklar B.S.N. '63 has been appointed chief 
of psychiatry and assistant director for Beth Israel 
Medical Center. She lives in New York City. 


J. Ann Cathran '64, who formerly was on the 
Univerity of Wisconsin in Madison faculty, has 
been named assistant professor of languages at 
Wittenberg University. She lives in Springfield, 
Ohio. 


David N. Edwards Jr. J.D. '64 is special assis- 
tant to the University of North Carolina's presi- 
dent, working in legal affairs for the general admi- 
nistration. His wife Marcia teaches in the Duke 
University String School and they live in Durham. 


Cheryl Kingsley Bendetson B.S.N. 65 is purser 
for Pan American Airlines and is living in Lon- 
don, the airlines’ home base. 


J. Andy Smith '65 has been named director of a 
social and ethical responsibility in investments 
program for the American Baptist Churches. He 
served as minister for United Ministries in Higher 
Education in New York before i his pre- 
sent position. 


Ted Deyo ’66 has formed a new financial consult- 
ing firm, Deyo Newman and Associates, in Au- 
stin, Texas. The firm will specialize in invest-. 
ments, loan placements and consulting. He and his 
wife Carol live in Austin. 


Bring a panoramic view of Duke’s West 
Campus into your home or office with these = 


AMOUNT [J Check 


( Money Order 


Sorry, no C.O.D. orders. 
Allow 4 weeks for delivery. 


Telephone Orders 
919-684-2344 
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Send order to: Duke University Store 
Drawer AM, Duke Station 
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Peggy Spivey Hackney ‘66 was recently awarded 
the Plaudit Award for *‘dedicated and inspired 

_ teaching of dance** by the National Dance Asso- 
ciation. She is currently performing and choreo- 

_ graphing in Seattle. and is on the faculty of the 
University of Washington and the Washington 
Hall Performance Gallery. She also serves as 
artist-in-residence at universities throughout the 
country. 


William K. Howard Jr. B.S.M.E. ‘66 is mana- 
ger of a special electric power generating plant 
project for Westinghouse in Saudi Arabia. He is 
living there-with his wife Kathy Walsh Howard 
*67 and two sons. 


The editors of the Register would like to 
hear from Duke alumni and other friends 

| of the university. We know you're out there 
and we welcome your comments, correc- 
tions and opinions. Please limit your letters 
to no more than two double-spaced, typed 
pages. The Register will not publish 
“open’”’ letters or letters addressed to any- 

| one other than the Duke Alumni Register. 





_ Goal tending 


__ Editors: 

I have two reactions to Dr. Rockwell F. 

Davis’ letter in the Sept.-Oct. Register. 

_ First, I agree that there is the condition of 

| being beaten, and | further reject the some- 

! times proffered palliation that the loser some- 

how wins a moral victory. Second, | doubt 

that Davis really disagrees with commence- 

‘ment speaker Rep. Richardson Preyer’s dic- 

tum to make ‘a quality effort. which is 

more important than achieving goals,”’ as 

‘much as the disavowal in his letter indicates. 
What I think Preyer meant by ‘‘quality 

effort’’ is that the individual should select a 

| goal distinctly worthy of him, not an easy- 

to-achieve one, but a goal which requires all 
his dedication, his genuine effort and his pa- 
tient striving—which he may never be able 
to reach. The virtue implied lies in the strug- 

_ gle toward an attainment. rather than in an 
arrival. 

The poet Robert Browning’s doctrine of 
““success through failure’” comes to mind as 
one literary authority for this philosophy. 
Some lines from the poem **Rabbi Ben 
Ezra” illustrate: “*. . .a paradox/ Which 
comforts while it mocks./ Shall life succeed 
in that is seems to fail/ What I aspired to 
be,/ And was not, comforts me.”’ 














Roland D. Carter A.M. °35 


Disappointed 


Editors: 
Your Sept.-Oct. issue of the Register con- 
tains what seems to be a subtle contradic- 
tion. On page 20, it carries the statement 
that The Duke Endowment was part of J.B. 
Duke’s desire to improve health care and 
education, and on page six it has a descrip- 
tion of the proposed plan to phase out the 
undergraduate programs in nursing and 
education. After spending the past four years 
at Duke, the final version of Duke’s *‘plan 
for the *80s’’—better known as retrench- 
ment—should have come as no surprise to 
me. But, when I read the full description of 
| the plan in the Register, I still felt dis- 
appointed and disillusioned. 


EPLYS SRL REI A 


James B. Maxwell LL.B. 66. a Durham attor- 
ney. has been appointed chairman of the newly- 
created family law section of the North Carolina 
Bar Association. 


- William L. McClenhan B.S.M.E. “66 is presi- 


dent of Sanspray Corp. in Santa Clara. Calif.. an 
architectural panel manufacturer. 


Sharon Sandling Darling M.A.T. °67. curator of 
decorative arts for the Chicago Historial Society. 
had her second book. **Chicago Ceramics and 
Glass.’ published in 1980. She lives in Evanston. 
Ill. 


Letters 


In particular, the proposal to phase out the 
undergraduate programs in nursing and 
education contradicts the fundamental pur- 
pose of Duke. The Duke Indenture advises 
that “‘the courses at this institution be 
arranged, first, with special reference to the 
training of preachers, teachers, lawyers and 
physicians because these. . .by precept and 
example can do the most to uplift mankind. 
and, second, to instruction in chemistry. 
economics and history. . . ... The programs 
in nursing and education certainly fit the 
first category. yet they are the programs 
being threatened by ‘‘retrenchment.”” 

At a time when there is an acute shortage 
of nurses (Duke North can’t even fill its 
staff of nurses), particularly quality nurses 
such as Duke nurses, it seéms irresponsible 
for Duke, a leader in the field of education, 
to reduce the opportunities of obtaining a 
quality undergraduate nursing degree. 

Similarly, it is dismaying to learn that the 
education department will be replaced by a 
program in school management when what 
is needed is better quality teachers, not more 
administrators (although there is an overabun- 
dance of people seeking teaching positions, 
any school administrator will tell you that 
there is a shortage of quality teachers). 
Obviously, the primary motivation for phas- 
ing out these programs is financial, the 
motivation that J.B. Duke hoped to elimin- 
ate by endowing the school so heavily. 

I would like to see the Register further ex- 
plain the justification for cutting back the 
nursing and education programs, reconciling 
the apparent contradiction between this deci- 
sion and the avowed purpose of Duke Uni- 
versity which in the words of its founder is 
to instill students with the knowledge and 
the will to ‘‘develop our resources, increase 
our wisdom, and promote human happi- 


” 


ness. 


Rick Gaskins B.S.E. 80 


Concerned 


Editors: 

I have read with much interest the article. 
‘*A plan for the *80s,”’ in the Sept.-Oct. 
issue of the Register. On page seven, under 
‘‘Directions for progress,”’ the writer is” 


James W. Kalat “68. a psychology associate pro- 
fessor at North Carolina State University. has 
written a textbook. **Biological Psychology.~ 
published by Wadsworth Publishing Co. He and 
his wife Ann Pickard Kalat “68 live in Raleigh. 


Edward M. Reefe B.S.E.E. “68 received a mas- 
ters degree in architecture from the University of 
Virginia in 1975 and is now with the architectural 
firm of McElvy. Jennewein. Stefany & Howard in 
Tampa. Fla. He recently was selected to partici- 
pate in a community leadership training program 
for executives by the Tampa Chamber of Com- 
merce. He and his wife Nora Rogers Reefe 67 


quoted as saying. “In my judgment. the 
primary purposes of a great research uni- 
versity are to create and disseminate knowl- 
edge.’’ Who is being quoted? 

As a Duke graduate | am deeply con- 
cermed if this is an accurate statement of the 
philosophy of Duke University. It seems to 
me that the primary purposes of any great 
edugational institution should start with im- 
parting values and wisdom. These are ingre- 
dients that are in short supply in our world 
today. not knowledge. 

| am deeply concerned about this and | 
look forward to hearing from you. 


Maurice J. Duttera Sr. °33 


The writer in question is Chancellor Ken- 
neth Pye, who set forth that principle in his 
report to the trustees, ‘‘Directions for Prog- 
ress.”’ 

The recommendations set forth in this re- 
port were based on the findings of Provost 
Bevan’s long-range planning committee, 
which studied Pye’s retrenchment proposals 
for nearly a year and a half. Student and 
faculty groups and the departments in ques- 
tion were given the opportunity to respond 
to the findings. The last phase of this two- 
year self-analysis began in December, when 
both the trustee subcommittees and the en- 
tire board began considering the recom- 
mendations. Their first decisions are out- 
lined on page 2. 

The factors influencing these decisions 
are complex indeed. But foremost in the 
decision to eliminate the undergraduate 
programs in nursing and education ts that 
both departments have been experiencing 
declining demand at the undergraduate 
level. Economics and student demand 
seemed to indicate that both departments 
would be better off by concentrating on 
new graduate programs. 


Writing a wrong 


Editors: 

In the Sept.-Oct. issue of the Alumni Regis- 
ter, a Marjorie Solenberger wrote a letter to 

you complimenting you on your fine journal- 
istic efforts. | would like to second her judg- 
ment. 


have two daughters. 


H. Richard Emerick B.S.E. 69 is materials 
manager in the semiconductor division of Wes- 
tinghouse Electric Corp. and lives in Greensburg. 
Pa. 


James E. Lenz B.S.E.E. ‘69 is a first-year radiol- 
ogy resident at N.C. Memorial Hospital in Chapel 
Hill. He and his wife Linda Himadi Lenz “69 
have two daughters. 


R. Wade Norris 69. J.D. °74 has accepted a 
position with the law firm of Haynes & Miller in 
Washington. D.C. 














I would like to take exception. however. 
to Solenberger’s interpretation of the cap- 
tion, “Engineering's first annual barbecue 
on site of planned pavilion’ [in the July- 
Aug. Register] where she chastises the en- 
gineers for the use of the words *‘first 


‘annual.’ The following comments may help 


to clarify for Solenberger her opinion that 
engineers don’t understand the English lan- 
guage: 

@ Incoming engineering freshmen have 
higher SAT scores than Trinity students. in- 
cluding higher verbal scores: 
© Contrary to popular opinion. engineers 
can write: 

@ The engineers held a barbecue in June of 
1980 which was, in fact. the first barbecue 
held by the engineering school. It was a 
very successful event. and we decided to 
“‘institutionalize’” such an event on a yearly 
basis. Thus, the phrase. “first annual barbe- 
cue’ event was developed. 

May I suggest that Solenberger find some- 
one else to pick on besides the engineering 
school, or make her judgment with respect 
to the use of the English language with more 
perfect information. 


Alan E. Rimer B.S.C.E. °64 


Once again, the Register’s editors would 
like to take full blame for this now- 
infamous caption appearing in the Alumni 
Weekend photo spread. According to our 
stylebook, Solenberger is right. Calling an _ 
event the ‘‘first annual’’ is incorrect usage 
of the word “‘annual.’’ It would have been 
correct to say, ‘‘the first engineering barbe- 
cue, to be held annually.’’ Next year the 
engineers can properly call the barbecue 
their ‘‘second annual.’’ 

And for all you Trinity grads who are 
questioning Rimer’s first claim—he’s right. 
Class of ’84 engineering freshmen scored a 
mean of 609 on the verbal part of the SAT 
and 706 on the math, while Trinity fresh- 
men scored 608 on the verbal and 649 on 
the math. 
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MARRIAGES: Linda K. Bemis ‘66 to Ronald 
D. Hofman on June 14. Residence: Sacramento, 
Calif.... Philip Lader '66 to Linda LeSourd on 
Sept. 21. Residence: Hilton Head Island, S.C.... 
Lewis Bryant Dozier ‘69 to Rosalyn Skelton Ste- 
wart on Nov. |. Residence: Vienna, Va 


BIRTHS: First child and son to Sarah Cobb 
Bacon ‘64 and James S. Bacon, Atlanta, Ga., on 
Aug. 23. Named Jay Wesley A daughter to 
Abram J. Cox III °67, M.Div. °70 and Margaret 
M. Cox, Horse Shoe, N.C., on Sept. 19. Named 
Margaret Erin Second child and first son to 
Linda Graffy Belford ‘68 and Jim Belford, Los 
Gatos, Calif., on Oct. 29. Named Michael 
Joseph.... Third child and second son and fourth 
child and second daughter to Mary Agnew Hol- 
linger B.S.N. ‘68 and Kent Hollinger, Wyomis- 
sing, Pa., on Aug. 27. Named John Daniel and 
Anne Elizabeth Second son to Alma Moon 
Novotny ‘68 and Edward J. Novotny Jr., Hous 
ton, Texas, on Sept. 18. Named Daniel Logan 
Third child and son to Cynthia Gentithes Hol- 
land '69 and Jack Cavin Holland B.S.E. “71. 
Lionville, Pa., on Sept. 3. Named Eric Gordon 
First child and daughter to Ellen Titus Hoover 
69 and J. Jeffrey Hoover, Lubumbashi, Zaire, on 
Sept. 11. Named Jane Scofield 


°70s 


John R. Davis 70 and Emma Pitts Davis °70 
live in the Houston suburb of Kingwood, where 
he is the owner of David Management Consul- 
tants, an executive search firm, and she recently 
has begun a consulting practice after resigning as 
vice president and manager of systems and prog- 









available. 





Name, class 


Firm, occupation 


Street 


City, state, zip 


Description of position(s) available (dates and salary): 


WANTED: One hard-working, ambitious Duke stu- 
dent for employment this summer. Various types 
of experience needed, wide-ranging opportunities 


FOUND: One hard-working, ambitious Duke stu- 
dent for employment this summer, through Alum- 
ni Affairs’ new Summer Jobs Placement Program. 


ee Se Ee SY SE GS ee OP es SS 6 ss 0 
Yes, | would like to learn more about hiring Duke students next summer. 





Experience necessary: 


How student should apply: 


Will there be future jobs available if a student isn’t matched up with you this year? 


Yes No 


Send by Mar. 1 to: Lillian Lee, Placement Office, Box IM, Duke Station 


Durham, N.C. 27706 
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ramming at Houston National Bank. The Davises 
have two sons. 


Ames P. Golson Ph.D. ‘70 has been named ex- 
ecutive director of the North Carolina Automated 
Clearing House Association and North Carolina 
Payments System, two organizations of financial 
institutions concerned with advancing electronic 
funds transfer systems and services. He and his 
wife Nancy live in Raleigh, N.C., with their two 


sons 


H. Andrew Sagar III M.Div. ‘70 has joined the 
faculty of Elizabethtown College as a psychology 
assistant professor. He formerly was pastor of 
Grace United Methodist Church in Altoona, Pa. 


Thomas S. Watrous ‘70 is an attorney in private 
practice in Albuquerque, N.M. He and his wife 
Betty have one son 


James B. Allen 71 is a vice consul at the Amer- 
ican Embassy in San Salvador, El Salvador 


Glen Gallagher B.S.E.E. ‘71 has been promoted 
to senior instrument engineer in Champion Inter- 
national’s corporate engineering group. He is 
working in Sao Paulo, Brazil, on projects for 
Champion's South American facility. 


Peter L. Tobiessen Ph.D. ‘71, biological sciences 
associate professor at Union College, has been 
awarded a two-year grant by the Environmental 
Protection Agency to study the growth of nuisance 
aquatic weeds. 


Harold G. Wallace B.D. '71 has been named 
vice chancellor for university affairs at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. This year 
he was selected for the Who’s Who Among Black 


Fill out the form below by Mar. 1 and the 
Summer Jobs Program will act as a 
clearinghouse to match your job opening 
with an interested, qualified student. The 
student will then contact you about the 
job— you are not obligated to hire the 
student, nor can the program guarantee 
that a student will be found for the job. 























Take this opportunity to find a young, 
bright summer employee—hire a Dukie 
today! 


Phone 


Americans. 


Lawrence E. Blanchard III ‘72 has completed 
his residency at Barnes Hospital in St. Louis and 
is now practicing dermatology with the Dermatol- 
ogy Associates of Richmond, Va. He and his wife 
Vickie have one young son. 


Donald W. Coddling ©72 graduated with honors 

from the University of Texas law school in 1980, 

and is presently a member of the New Mexico bar 
and the civil law firm of Keleher & McLeod. He 

and his wife Marie have one child. 


David H. Moore B.S.E. °72 has joined pediatric 
group practice with the Nalle Clinic in Charlotte. 
N.C. He and his wife Ann have two sons. 


Ralph Palaia °72 has been transferred from 
Philadelphia to Minneapolis by Litton Microwave, 
a division of Litton Industries. Formerly the com- 
pany’s East Coast distributor and sales manager, 
he has now been promoted to marketing planning 
manager. He and his wife Grace have one son and 
live in Wayzata, Mich. 


Rick Richardson °72 has been transferred to the 
London office of Price Waterhouse & Co. His 
wife Nancy Hunnemann Richardson 72 has re- 
signed her position as executive director of Arling- 
ton Community Residences to accompany him 
there for the next 2% years. 


Joseph W. Brookshire M.Div. “73, a Navy 
chaplain aboard the U.S.S. Duluth, will become 
base chaplain at the Naval Air Station in Fallon, 
Nev., in May. His wife Ruthe is presently living 
in San Pedro, Calif., with their three children. 


Jerry Downing Ph.D. °73 has been appointed to 
the full-time faculty of Georgetown University. 


Augusta Ogden ‘73 has been appointed assistant 
to the editor-in-chief of Glamour magazine. She 
lives in New York City. 


Diane Weddington ‘73, M.Div. °76 has ended 
her membership in the Episcopal Church and re- 
signed from the faculty of the Diocesan School of 
California. She is now a member of the Northern 
California Conference of the United Church of 
Christ and will be eligible for ordination in June. 
She is in the doctoral program in social ethics and 
is the research librarian for the study of new reli- 
gions at Graduate Theological Union in Berkeley. 
She is also co-author of a college textbook on 
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Festival U.S.A. 
Please reserve 





Total deposit 
? Name, class 


o Festival U.S.A. 
May 22-25, 1981 
Charleston, S.C. 


Join Duke at the fifth season of 
Charleston's gala performing 
and visual arts celebration, 
Spoleto Festival U.S.A. Spend 
three nights at a centrally- 
located Charleston hotel and en- 
joy three superb dinners, a Caro- 
lina ‘low country’’ breakfast, 
three Spoleto performances, and 
city and plantation tours. 


Cost: $320 per person, double 
occupancy; $360 per person, 


ARR single occupancy. 
LY gobs oer, cam, Me oe OS 
. Please send me more information about Duke at the Spoleto 


Spoleto Festival. Enclosed is a $75 per person deposit. 











S Address 

Bx City, state, zip 

Home phone Office phone 
4 Bis p ffice p 


| ~ . Make deposit check payable to Duke University Alumni Association and 
as .send to Spoleto Festival U.S.A., 614 Chapel Dr., Duke University, 
“a es > Durham, NC 27706. 


journalism, scheduled for publication by Harper 
and Row in July. 


John A. Allison IV M.S. °74 has been promoted 
to senior vice president in the home office of 
Branch Banking & Trust Co. He and his wife Eli- 
zabeth have one son and live in Wilson, N.C. 


Kenneth Black ‘74 has joined Barclay’s Amer- 
VSOC CSESHE SHE COSTE FESROE HOSE 


Accounting by the book 


They say figures never lie, right? Well, 
punch these numbers in your calculator 
and you’ll see that Duke’s library opera- 
tions have been expanding to meet the uni- 
versity’s needs while trying to remain one 
of the top research libraries around. Per- 
kins’ card catalog now contains more than 
8 million cards, with an average of 6,650, 
cards—taking up an extra 66 inches of 
drawer space—added weekly. During the — 
’79-’80 academic year, 37,644 titles were 
added to the library’s data base. The lib- 
rary also received more than 16,838 items 
as gifts and maintained 1,041 active ex- 
change agreements with domestic and for- 
eign institutions. Duke spent $1,980,881 
for all library books and materials during 
’79-’80, a 12 percent increase over last 
year’s acquisitions budget. But because of 
climbing prices, 2,262 fewer books were 
purchased. 


SEEESOESTE OL FSVVEGS OOS HOCOHSS 
ican Credit as vice president and controller, re- 
sponsible for budgeting and financial control of 
the division. He formerly was audit supervisor at 
Peat, Marwick Mitchell and Co. in Charlotte, 
N.C. 


Newel B. Call M.D. °74 has completed his 
ophthalmology residency at UCLA’s Jules Stein 
Eye Institute, and was on the faculty while in 
plastic and reconstructive eye surgery fellowship. 
He returned recently from a London fellowship in 
orbital and lacrinal surgery to begin private prac- 
tice in Salt Lake City. He also has a clinical facul- 
ty appointment at the University of Utah. 









places for me so I can join Duke at the 














































Alumni profile: Robert Failing 


Failing’s success 


Doctor reaches peak of mountain-climbing career 


top South America’s Mount Aconcagua, the 

highest peak in the Western Hemisphere. a 

group of mountain-climbing priests several 
years ago chained a cross of aluminum pipes to some 
rocks. 

Last February—with a touch of irreverence—a 
Duke medical school graduate left his own mark. At 
22,831 feet, he fastened his hometown search and res- 
cue team’s pennant to an arm of the cross. 

At age 52, Robert M. Failing M.D. °56 became 
the oldest person known to have scaled Aconcagua via 
the difficult Polish Glacier route. This was his second 
attempt at climbing the mountain, located in western 
Argentina 100 miles northeast of Santiago. Chile. 

Failing’s interest in climbing began as a teenager 
during a family trip out west. 

‘I was 13 or 14 years old,’’ he remembers, *‘and 
in Glacier National Park in Montana. That was when I 
climbed my first mountain, called Flathead. It looked 
so close. I started climbing in the afternoon and got 
down at 4 a.m., much to the chagrin of my parents. 
who had already sent out a search party.”’ 

After graduating from Duke and interning at Los 
Angeles County Hospital, Failing joined the pathology 
department of Santa Barbara’s Cottage Hospital. There 
he began organizing backpacking expeditions for local 
students in the nearby San Raphael wilderness. 

‘*That’s when I started doing a great deal of hik- 
ing, maybe 200 to 300 miles per year in our back 
country,’’ he says. 

Eleven years later, in 1972, Failing got more ex- 
posure to the rough terrain near Santa Barbara when 
he became a doctor for the local Los Padres Search 
and Rescue Team. 

Failing’s mountaineering spirit was rekindled in 
1975 at a pathologist’s convention in Japan when he 
scaled Mount Fuji on a weekend climb. Since then, he 
has tackled the big ones almost annually: Wyoming’s 
Grand Teton, Washington’s Mount Ranier, and the 
highest peak in North America, Alaska’s Mount 
McKinley. 

Failing began contemplating a climb to the top of 
Aconcagua in 1978, and by the following year had 
joined an ill-fated group of Austrians attempting to 
reach the peak by the ‘‘normal’’ route. This relatively 
simple but nonetheless dangerous slope on Aconca- 
gua’s western face exposed the climbers to weather 
from the Pacific Ocean, only 90 miles west of the 
mountain. 

““A bad storm came up when we were at 20,000 
feet,”’ Failing recalls. *‘One of the Austrians dis- 
appeared, literally disappeared. To this day he hasn’t 
been found.”’ 

So the Austrians aborted their Aconcagua climb. 
Failing explains that the group’s misfortune was due to 
their unfamiliarity with one another. 

“You need to put together a group that really 
knows each other,’’ he says. ‘You have to rely on 
each other. That was the trouble the first time. I didn’t 
know the Austrians, it was poorly planned. It was a 
real fiasco.”’ 

Failing then joined a group of six Californians, all 
younger than he, for his second assault on the moun- 
tain. All had climbed together before. To avoid the 
weather-beaten face of the normal route, scene of the 
previous year’s tragedy, the group chose the alternate 
route, the Polish Glacier. This route, named for the 


nationality of the first group to attempt it. is on the 
mountain’s northeastern slope. placing the Aconca- 
gua’s mass between the Californians and the treacher- 
ous Pacific weather. 

The glacier’s slope ranges from 30 to 60 degrees. 
making it a test of the Californians’ technical climbing 
skills, Failing says. A rock ridge rises along the gla- 
cier’s western side and drops 10.000 feet along its 
eastern side to the south face of Aconcagua. 

The final climb to the summit was made Feb. 19. 
1980 from a camp at 21,000 feet—1.800 feet below 
the peak. Three group members did not make the 
climb, Failing says, after developing medical prob- 
lems. 

The remaining four arose at 2 a.m. to face 
temperatures of 10 degrees below zero. 

‘“We spent two hours melting snow and getting 
adequately hydrated. That’s the biggest problem, get- 
ting hydrated. You move slow: it takes a lot to melt 
snow into water,’’ he says, recalling that day. 

‘‘We got our climbing gear on and left at five in 
the morning. The sky was just lighting up. We got 
across the ridge and reached the summit at four in the 
afternoon.”’ 

What’s it like at the top of the Western Hemi- 
sphere? 

“It’s sort of a plateau,” Failing responds. “‘It’s 

















Atop the Western Hemisphere—22,831 feet; three nights 
at the high camp (marked X), then across Aconcagua’'s 
northeast face. 








very barren, a few rocks. There's a cross at the top of 
Aconcagua left by a couple of priests—an aluminum 
cross three feet high chained to some rocks. We car- 
ried a Sierra Club register to the top. a big heavy alu- 
minum box, and signed our names in it. I tied a pen- 
nant from our search and rescue team to the cross.” 

The summit plateau was about 20 yards wide. If 
it hadn't been snowing. the Californians would have 
been able to see the Pacific Ocean. But Failing and the 
group didn’t linger long on the peak—maybe 30 min- 
utes, he says. 

**When you get to the top you want to get 
down,” he says. **The weather was getting bad. You 
couldn't see. . . 

“You've gotten there. you feel OK. But you 
know that 80 percent of the accidents happen on the 
way down. You want to get down and savor your 
accomplishment.” 

Despite his fears, the descent from Aconcagua 
went without serious problems. By nine that evening. 
Failing and his colleagues were back at camp. and a 
week later they walked off the mountain. 

When he finished the trip. his backpack still 
weighed 84 pounds. but Failing had lost 25 pounds af- 
ter a month in the Andes. : 

This summer, Failing climbed mountains in 
Wyoming and was planning a trip to Africa's tallest 
peak, the 19,340-foot Kilimanjaro in Tanzania. But 
the political situation there forced him to scuttle his 
plans later on. 

After conquering North and South America’s tal- 
lest, Failing says he intends to climb the world’s other 
tallest peaks. 

When asked why, he answers: “‘It’s stimulating. I 
love to be up high and look around.”’ 


DOUGLASS T. DAVIDOFF ‘80 


Davidoff is a staff reporter for the Cary News, the 
weekly newspaper in Cary, N.C. 
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Davison of Duke: His Reminiscences 


Jay M. Arena M.D. °32 and 
John P. McGovern °43, M.D. °44, editors 


As Duke’s medical center celebrates its 50th anniversary. Dr. Wilburt Cornell 
Davison’s reminiscences are both appropriate and timely, Davison came to Duke 
in 1927 to start a new medical school in the small cotton and tobacco 
community of Durham. His Johns Hopkins colleagues called his mission 
‘‘Davison’s Folly,’’ but 50 years later Duke's School of Medicine is considered 
one of the best in the world. Davison’s humorous. personal account is also an 
important historical document of medicines development in the first half of the 
20th century. 

The editors have made arrangements for a limited press run to be numbered 
for collectors. The standard edition is available for $20, deluxe numbered 
volumes are $25 (quantities are limited). A number of charitable foundations 
have underwritten publications costs, making all proceeds available to the 
medical school’s scholarship fund. 

Please mail me copies of the numbered collectors” edition. Enclosed 
is $25 for each copy. 
Please mail me copies of the standard hardcover edition. Enclosed iS 
$20 for each copy. 


Please ship book(s) to: 





Name 





Street 





City, state, zip 


N.C. residents add 4 percent sales tax. Please allow time for shipping. 
Make checks payable to ‘‘Davison of Duke’ and send to Box 3701, 
Duke University Medical Center, Durham, NC 27710. 








Friday, June 12 


Alumni Seminars 


“Stress,” 2 p.m., with Dr. John Rhoads of Duke's psychiatry 
department 


Cocktails, 6 p.m. 
Banquet, 8 p.m., with President Terry Sanford speaking 


Open houses in class commons rooms, 10 p.m. 


Saturday, June 13 
Alumni Lecture Program 
Stairs, forestry professor 


Picnic 
East Campus lawn, 12:30 p.m. 
Bus tours of campuses and Hospital North, 2:30 p.m. 


Admissions Program 


Bennett, alumni admissions coordinator 


_ Jonuary-February 1981 


Alumni Weekend 1981 


Individual class events, 6:30 p.m. 


General Alumni Association Banquet 


“World Resources and Allocation,” 10 a.m., moderated by Gerald 


“Admissions at Duke: Where do Alumni Fit in?” 3 p.m., with Jean 
Scott, admissions director, Jim Belvin, financial aid director, and Patsy 


Marc H. Dawson ‘74 has been appointed history 
instructor at Union College. specializing in Afri- 
can history and the history of medicine. In 1978- 
79 he was a research associate at the University of 
Nairobi, Kenya. 


Louis Lynn Hogue J.D. 74 is visiting professor 
at Emory University’s law school this semester. 
teaching criminal procedure and conducting a legal 
issues in health care seminar. using his new text- 
book, ‘Health and the Law: Issues and Trends.” 
published by Aspen Systems in 1980. During the 
regular school year he is on the law faculty of the 
University of Arkansas at Little Rock. 


Curtis W. Martin ‘74 is practicing construction 
contract law with the new Atlanta firm of Griffin. 
Cochrane & Marshall. He graduated from Harvard 
law school in 1979 where he was board of student 
advisors chairman, 


Larry J. Skoglund J.D. ‘74 is an associate in the 
law firm of Lang, Pauley & Gregerson in Min- 
neapolis. 


Patricia Hamm Wagner J.D. ‘74 has resigned as 
associate university counsel for health affairs at 
Duke's medical center. She has joined the law 
firm of Powe, Porter & Alphin in Durham. 


James B. Ward M.A.T. ‘74 is in his fifth year of 
teaching chemistry at the Mount Hermon School 
in Northfield, Mass. He also coaches wrestling 
and soccer. 


Donald C. Butts A.M. °75, Ph.D. °78 is assistant 
history professor at Gordon Junior College in Bar- 
nesville, Ga. In January he had an article pub- 
lished in North Carolina Historial Review. 

His wife Nancy Cobbledick Butts °77 has be- 
gun study in the physician’s associate program at 
Emory University School of Medicine. 


Gail Lounsbery Cary ‘75 and her husband Dave. 
of Troy, Mich., had an unfortunate situation when 
their house was destroyed-in a fire several months 
ago. She urges her friends to write to her so she 
can restore her collection of addresses. If you 
need her address, it can be obtained from the 
Alumni Office. 


Gladys Carleton Clarke M.S.N. °75 is a licensed 
marriage and family counselor in Rome, Ga., and 
is also a psychiatric nurse in private practice. 


David B. Epstein B.S.E. °75 works for the 
Federal Aviation Administration and was pro- 


Sunday, June 14 


Worship service 


Duke chapel, 11 a.m. 
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moted to a position in their Alaskan regional 
quarters last May. He also was registered as a pro-— 
fessional engineer in the state of Colorado last 
year. He and his wife live in Anchorage. — 


Jan A. Griffin Ph.D. “75. English department 
chairman at North Central High School in Indiana- 
polis, has been appointed the College Board's 
English committee chairman. The committee's re- 
sponsibilities include evaluating the College 
Board's examinations and recommending changes 
to improve their quality. 


Attention Chicago 


Directory, alphabetical and geo- 
graphical listings of the approximate- 
ly 900 Duke alumni living in the Chi- 
cago area, are still available. 


To find a new friend or locate an old 
one, order your copy today! - 


Please send me copies of 
the Chicagoland Directory. Enclosed 
is my check, payable to Duke Uni- 


| 

alumni! ‘7 
Copies of the Chicagoland Alumni | : 
: 

: 

($3 per 


versity, for $. 
copy). 





Name woe 





Address 





City, state, zip 


Mail to: Chicagoland Directory, Duke 
University, Office of Alumni Affairs, 
614 Chapel Dr., Durham, NC 27706 





~ 


4 Chris E. Hagberg '75 has been promoted to 


counsel at the Naval supply center at Pearl Harbor 




















































and has been selected for inclusion in Who’s Who 

_ in American Law. His wife Vi is working for the 
- Army Corps of Engineers at Fort Shapter and was 

also selected to Who’s Who in American Law and 


the World’s Who’s Who of Women for 1980. 
Stephen Konowalow M.Ed. ’75 received a doc- 


’ torate in educational sociology and anthropology 


from Wayne State University in June. More re- 
cently, he was reelected to serve as the counselor 
for nursing at Delta College, where he has been 
employed for over 14 years. He lives in Saginaw, 
Mich. 


Robert W. Myatt Jr. ’75 has been elected a vice 
president and senior actuary in the actuarial con- 
sulting divison of Booke & Co. He lives in 
Durham. 


| . Hilarion Martinez ’76 has joined the law firm of 


Paul & Thomson in Miami. For the past year he 
has served as Rotary International Ambassador of 
Goodwill in Belgium and has traveled extensively 
throughout Europe. He received a master of laws 
degree in international and comparative law from 
the University of Brussels and attended the Hague 
Academy of International Law in the Netherlands. 
He was also on the international faculty of com- 
parative law at Strasbourg, France. 


John W. Peterson ’76 has become a partner in 
the firm of Ziegler, Cloudy, Smith, King & 
Brown. He lives in Ketchikan, Alaska. 


Stephen C. Schoettmer °76, M.B.A.-J.D. °80 


has accepted a position with the Dallas law firm 
of Thompson & Knight. 


Linda Patton Tierney ’76 has joined the editorial 
staff of Borg-Warner Educational Systems, pro- 
ducers of System 80 learning programs. She pre- 
viously taught elementary school in the Chicago 
area. She and her husband Dennis, who works for 





The Library 

of the 

Woman’s College 
Duke University 
1930-1972 

by Betty Irene Young 


E ae Ud pra 





those who never knew the 
Woman’s College at Duke and 
the role its library plaved in 
the university’s history 


Please send me copies of 
“The Library of the Woman’s 
College,” at $7.50 each (shipping 
included). North Carolina residents 
add $.30 sales tax. 


Name 


Street 





City, state, zip 
Mail orders to: Gothic Bookshop. 


Drawer LM, Duke Station. Durham. 
N.C. 27706 


Northwest Airlines, live in Arlington Heights, III. 


Michel E. Hanson M.H.A. ’77 is employed by 
National Medical Enterprises and lives in Chico, 
Calif. 


Deborah L. Hebb ’77 is in her second year of 
medical school at the University of Maryland. 


John B. Higgins °77 received his law degree from 
DePaul University in June. 


Peter A. Levinson ’77 has graduated from the 
University of South Carolina law school and has 
successfully completed the North Carolina bar ex- 
amination. He is with the law firm of Sanders, 
London & Welling in Charlotte, N.C. 


Richard E. Moore *77 graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia law school in May and has 
been admitted to the Virginia bar. He presently is 
the law clerk for the Hon. George M. Cochrane of 
the Virginia Supreme Court. While he was in law 
school, his wife Nancy Anderson Moore B.S.N. 
"77 was nursing coordinator for the bureau of crip- 
pled children at the Children’s Rehabilitation Cen- 
ter and assistant head nurse on a surgical ward at 
the University of Virginia hospital. They now live 
in Staunton. 


Gary Peliner J.D. ’77 has been promoted to the 
officer position of assistant general counsel at 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. He lives 
in Milwaukee, Wisc. 


Vance W. Torbett III J.D. ’77 recently joined 
the legal department of Merck & Co. in Rahway, 
N.J., with responsibility for legal actions in Latin 
American, the Far East and Near East, as well as 
Canada. He and his wife Linda have one child and 
live in Chatham, N.J. 


Virginia Stout Van Siclen °77 and her husband 
Clinton have moved to Baltimore. where they are 
both in graduate school at Johns Hopkins. She 
will be a master’s degree candidate in 
mathematical sciences. 


James G. Wiles M.B.A. 77 received his law de- 
gree from Georgetown University in May. He has 
joined the Wilmington, Del., branch office of 
Skadden, Arps, Slate, Meagher & Flom. 


E. Virginia Bayliss 78 is a second year medical 
student at the University of Virginia’s medical 
school. 


Jill Russell Laird B.S.N. ’78 is currently work- 
ing on her master’s degree in nursing at the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina. She and her husband 
Richard live in Lancaster, S.C. 


Philip L. Schaefer ’78 received an M.B.A. from 
New York University’s business school in June. 
He is now a real estate consultant for Pannell, 
Kerr, Forster and lives in New York City. 


Susan Abernethy Wilson ’78 is a senior research 
technician in pharmacology at Duke’s medical 
center. She and her husband John live in Durham. 


Richard K. Mason B.S-E. *79 is employed in the 
space shuttle department of Hamilton-Standard in 
Windsor Locks, Conn. He and his wife Valerie 
live in East Granby, Conn. 


Jane A. Neville °79 works as a sales assistant for 
Shearson Loeb Rhoades, Inc., and is enrolled in 
the New York Institute of Finance to become a 
registered representative in the securities industry. 


MARRIAGES: Nicholas Butterfield ’71 to 
Rachel Osborn on Sept. 13. Residence: Chapel 
Hill, N.C.... Newton E. Hasson ’72, M.D. °77 
to Pamela Siverson on July 20. Residence: Palo 
Alto, Calif.... James A. Littman ’72 to Carrie 
Susan Wenzer on Sept. 14. Residence: Wilming- 
ton, Del.... Robert Randall Sipe Boyles ’73 to 
Joan Bonita Smith on Nov. 29. Residence: 
Raleigh, N.C.... Robert King Steel °73 to Gillian 
Priscilla Vought on Aug. 30. Residence: Chicago, 
Ill.... Austin Murphy Allran ’74 to Judy Louise 
Mosbach on Sept. 27. Residence: Hickory, 
N.C.... Douglas G. Beckstett ’74 to Elise 
Bideaux ’75 on Nov. 29. Residence: Kingwood, 
Texas.... David R. Tomasetti ’74 to Kimberly A. 
Moake on Aug. 23. Residence: Austin, Texas.... 
Marsha G. Adams ’75 to John F. Lucas III on 
Oct. 11. Residence: Durham, N.C.... William A. 
Farmer P.A. Cert. °75 to Barbara-Ann Farmer on 
April 24. Residence: St. Croix, U.S. Virgin Is- 
lands.... Mark W. Erickson '76 to Cara A. Sco- 
laro ’77 on Sept. 20. Residence: New York, 
N.Y.... M. Kim Rodine B.S. 76 to Kenny R. 
Jones on Oct. 4. Residence: Peoria, Ill.... Linda 
Cline ’77 to Wallace Wendell Steadman III on 
Aug. 16. Residence: N. Augusta, S.C.... Virginia 
Ellen Harris ’77 to Lewis Hurley Johnston °77 
on Aug. 9. Residence: Blue Bell, Pa.... Aileen 
Talbott Masterson ’77 to Michael Lorne Moodie 
on Oct. 4. Residence: Washington, D.C.... Susan 
G. Abernethy ’78 to John Robert Wilson on Oct. 
12. Residence: Durham, N.C.... Marcia Jean 


Duke doer drinks Dewar’s 


J. Phillips L. Johnston ’61, president of 
North Carolina furniture manufacturer 
Erwin-Lambeth, Inc., likes his Dewar’s 
“White Label’”’ scotch “‘straight up from a 
Dixie cup while a rainshower delays a 
round of golf or over frozen soda cubes af- 
ter seven-digit pinball.’’ Johnston will 
appear in the series of profiles promoting 
Dewar’s scotch in several U.S. publica- 
tions. The High Point, N.C., resident is 
author of ‘‘Success in Small Business is a 
Laughing Matter,’’ a common sense yet 
irreverent guide to small business entre- 
preneurship. He describes his business phi- 
losophy this way: ‘‘Whether you’re a lieu- 
tenant leading a platoon in Antequitok, or 
manager of the jewelry department, get 
down with people. Practice hands-on man- 
agement.’”’ 








ummer at Duke! 


Precollege program for rising high school 


seniors 


June 27-August 13, 1981 


Selected academically talented students may enroll in introduc- 
tory courses in the humanities, social sciences, natural sciences 


and engineering. 


Duke 

Durham, NC 27706 

or call (919)684-2621 
to request application 





Deadline for submission of applications—March 16, 1981 
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Hildreth '78 to William James Pade Jr. in July. 
Residence: Westport, Conn.... Sarah Frances 
Holzsweig J.D. ‘78 to Charles Steinde!l on June 
22. Residence: Arlington, Va.... Jill Russell 
B.S.N. °78 to Richard H. Laird II] on May 10. 
Residence: Lancaster, S.C.... Dixie Walker 
Anderson °79 to John Ivan Mabe Jr. on Nov. 29 
Residence: Raleigh, N.C.... Susan Benson ‘79 to 
William Charles Westfall on March 29. Rest- 
dence: Alexandria, Ala.... Jane Patricia Carpen- 
ter °79 to Jeffrey James Loether on Oct. 25. Resi- 
dence: Pittsburgh, Pa.... Cynthia Coo Chua 
M.D. ‘79 to Eric Peter Smith M.D. *79 on Nov 
1. Residence: Brookline, Mass.... Nancy Stro- 
nach Graves 79 to Brian Kenneth Osborne on 
Nov. 15. Residence: London, England 


BIRTHS: Second child and son to John R. Davis 
‘70 and Emma Pitts Davis ‘70, Kingwood, 
Texas, on Sept. 12. Named Brent Alexander 

First child and daughter to Susan Pace Fidelman 
‘70 and George R. Fidelman ‘70, M.A.T. °71, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., on Oct. 4. Named Margaret 
Elizabeth First child and daughter to John 
Crain Warren '70 and Laura Forgeron Warren 
‘73, Winston-Salem, N.C., on July 31. Named 
Meredith Kate.... Second daughter to Patricia 
Strainic King ‘71 and Steven B. King, Haddon- 
field, N.J., on June 22, 1979. Named Melissa 
Sydney... First child and son to Ralph Palaia 
‘72 and Grace Palaia, Wayzata, Minn., on July 

12. Named David James.... A son to David John 
White ‘73 and Mary Ann White, Lancaster, Pa., 
on Nov. 18. Named Christopher David.... First 
child and daughter to James Robert Johnson 
Ph.D. °74 and Leah H. Johnson, College Station, 
Texas, on July 23. Named Susan Caroline... First 
child and daughter to Harriett ‘‘Heidi’’ Watts 
Mohn B.S.N. ‘74 and Chuck Mohn ‘74, Fayette- 
ville, N.C., on Aug. 13. Named Elizabeth 
Beaton.... First child and son to James A. Ceder- 
berg '75 and Cynthia Copple Cederberg °76, 
Denver, Colo., on Aug. 14. Named Scott 
James.... First child and daughter to David M. 
Wheeler B.S.E. ‘75 and Patricia Sellers Wheel- 
er ‘76, Durham, N.C., on Sept. 5.... A son to 
Richard B. Maxwell IIf M.H.A. °76 and Mrs. 
Maxwell, Danville, Ill., on Feb. 25. Named 
Richard B. IV.... First child and son to Robert F. 
Pierry Jr. B.S.E. ‘77 and Sally Pierry, Jackson, 
N.J., on Sept. 14. Named Robert Francis III. 


°80s 


Clinton C. Bennett B.S.E. °80 is now living and 


iary-February 198] 


Homecoming sampler: Scenes from a parade 


working in Houston, Texas, where he is employed 
by Westinghouse as a sales representative for the 
mechanical original equipment division. 


Frederick P. Fendt B.S.E. ‘80 is a project utility 
engineer with Federal Paperboard in Riegelwood, 
N.C. 


James David Povejsil B.S.E. ‘80 is working in 
the industry products marketing division for Wes- 
tinghouse Electric. He is currently on a two-year 
training assignment at the general control division 
in Asheville, N.C. 


Kimberly Till J.D. ‘80 and James Grant 
McGuire ‘80 have been selected as 1980-81 Luce 
Scholars. Sponsored by the Henry Luce Founda- 
tion, the program was established in 1973 to im- 
prove American understanding of Asia. Till is 
spending next year at the International House of 
Japan in Tokyo and will be studying Asian eco- 
nomic, political and social attitudes. McGuire has 
been assigned to Kuala Lumpur by the orientation 
program of the United Nations High Commission 
for Refugees. He hopes to learn more about Asian 
decision-making in public affairs. 


James Hudgins Vogeley B.S.E. ‘80 is marketing 
engineer for Hewlett Packard’s disc memory divi- 
sion in Boise, Idaho. 


MARRIAGES: John Stewart Kirkpatrick 
B.S.E. *80 to Jillyn Buckley on June 21. Resi- 
dence: San Diego, Calif.... Sara Anne Maddern 
B.S.N. ’80 to James Patrick Holdcroft J.D. '80 
on Oct. 25. Residence: New York, N.Y. 


Deaths 


Clement Moorman Johnson "14 on Aug. 6 from 
a series of heart attacks and a stroke. He was a 
certified public accountant, practicing in Raleigh, 
Clinton and Morehead City, N.C., and was prac- 
ticing on a limited basis until a few months before 
his death. Survivors include his wife Willie Snell 
Johnson, who continues to live in Morehead City, 
and a stepson. 


Frank C. Patton °16, L ’20 on Aug. 3. The dean 
of the Burke County bar and prominent North 
Carolina Republican Party leader had been ill for 
several weeks before his death. He practiced law 
in Morganton since 1926 and was a highly- 
regarded trial attorney. He was one of the first Tar 
Heels chosen to be a fellow of the American Col- 


lege of Trial Attorneys. Survivors include his wife 
Mabel Pitts Patton of Morganton; a daughter and 
two sons, Frank C, Patton Jr. °S0, of Morgan- 
ton and Charles T. Patton ‘57 of Roanoke 
Rapids. Another son, Joe P. Patton '61, was kil- 
led by an automobile while jogging in March 
1979. 


George Davis Finch '24 on Oct. 11, of a heart 
attack. He was a retired furniture manufacturing 
executive and had served as vice president and 
treasurer of the Thomasville Furniture Industries. 
He held several offices with the Western North 
Carolina Methodist Conference and founded many 
charitable trusts, including one for Duke’s divinity 
school. He is survived by his wife Lucy, who 
lives in Thomasville, N.C., daughter Emily Finch 
Lambeth °55, also of Thomasville, and two other 
daughters. 


Louis Mann Wade °30 on Oct. 8. Wade founded 
several businesses in Raleigh and Fuquay-Varina, 
and in 1941 organized Southern Coach Co., a 
charter bus line in Durham. He was Southern’s 
chairman of the board at the time of death. Sur- 
viving are his wife Katie Mann Wade, a son, and 
two daughters, one of whom is Mary Wade Bugg 
61 of Durham. 


Marion Eugene Williams Sr. A.M. °33 on Sept. 
15. He was past president of the Murfreesboro 
Rotary Club, former salesman for Union Camp 
Corp., retired professor of Chowan College and 
curator of the Murfreesboro Historical Library. 
Surviving are his wife Frances Ferguson Williams 
and son M. E. Williams Jr. '69 of Beeville, 
Texas. 


Bascom W. McKay °34 on Nov. |. The Durham 
native had been an Exxon dealer for 45 years until 
his retirement. He was a member of Asbury 
Methodist Church and Duke’s golf club. Surviving 
are his wife Frances Clayton McKay, his mother, 
sister Patsy McKay °30 of Durham and two 
brothers, one of whom is John Woods McKay 
"31 of Charlotte. 


G. Edward Miller J.D. °36 on Oct. 29. Miller 
had practiced law in Asheboro, N.C., since his 
graduation from Duke’s law school. He was a 
member of the North Carolina Bar Association, a 
fellow of the American College of Trial Lawyers, 
and a member and past president of the Asheboro 
Kiwanis Club. His wife Billie Upchurch Miller 
survives, as well as three daughters and two sons. 


Woodrow W. Burgess '37, M.D. ‘41 on Aug. 18 
of cancer. Burgess was chief of psychiatric ser- 
vices at Cowell Student Health Center at Universi- 
ty of California in Davis. He was also an associate 
clinical professor of psychiatry and maintained a 
small private practice. Among the survivors are 
his wife of 40 years, Marjorie, four daughters and 
one son. 


Donald A. Pengelly ‘38 on Oct. 21. The 26-year 
resident of Grand Rapids, Mich., had been em- 
ployed at Road Equipment, Inc. since 1965 and 
was a member of the Michigan Trucking Associa- 
tion. Survivors’ include his wife Margaret Ann, his 
mother and two daughters. 


Robert O. Lawton Jr. ‘46, A.M. '47, Ph.D. °53 
on Oct. 8 as the result of injuries sustained in an 
automobile accident in August. He was vice presi- 
dent for academic affairs at Florida State Universi- 
ty, where he had been a member of the faculty for 
31 years. He is survived by his wife Elise, his 
mother, a son and a daughter. 


James S. Bowman ‘40 on Feb. 15. Bowman was 
the first president of the Commonwealth Court, 
whose jurisdiction includes all cases brought 
against state and local governments in Pennsyl- 
vania. He had been a judge in Dauphin County 
and a state legislator. He was a Harrisburg resi- 
dent at the time of his death. 


William Floyd Bull B.D. °48, on April 25, fol- 
lowing an extended illness. He was a member of 
the Texas Medical Conference and had served 
several pastorates before becoming deputy chief of 
the Harris County Juvenile Probation Department. 
He was a member of a number of church, civic 
and legal organizations. 


Harold G. Leffler J.D. °48 on April 24. He was 
practicing general law in Newton, Ill, at the time 
of his death. He is survived by his wife Shirley 
and one daughter. 


Lucile Loesberg °49 on Oct. 13 of cancer at the 
Yale-New Haven Hospital. She began her career 
in New York City as fashion editor for Simplicity 
magazine, and for the past 16 years had resided in 
Westport, Conn. She was the Republican member 
of the local planning and zoning commissioneat 
the time of her death. Surviving are her husband 
Alan, her mother, two sons and two daughters. 


Wiley J. P. Earnhardt Jr. 53, J.D. 60 on Aug. 
3 of cancer. The Edenton, N.C., resident was an 
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utstanding lawyer and community leader, and a 
nember of many professional and civic organiza- 
tions. His wife Judy Earnhardt survives. as well as 
a son and daughter. 


George L. E. Combes Jr. °54 in October of a 
heart attack. The Baldwin, N.Y., resident had a 

| general law practice in Rockville Center for 20 

| years. Combes had served Duke as a member of _ 
his local Alumni Admissions Advisory Commit- 

_ tee. His wife Susan and two children survive. 


John B. Craven Sr. 


_ The great-grandson of Trinity College found- 
_ er Braxton Craven, John B. Craven died in 

| late September in his hometown of Lexing- 

_ ton, N.C. He was 76. Craven attended Duke 
_ before transferring to Columbia University to 
_ study economics. He returned to Lexington, 
| serving as mayor, chairman of the city utili- 
ties commission, chairman of Mutual Sav- 
ings and Loan Association and president of | 
_ Craven Insurance Agency. He was also on 
the local board of directors of First Union 

_ National Bank, a director of Dixie Furniture 
Co. and United Guaranty Corp. Craven was 
_ also president of the North Carolina Savings 
and Loan League, a trade association. He is 
| survived by his wife Margaret Hannah, son 
| Jack Craven °77 of Lexington, daughters 
Jean H. Craven ’71 of Washington, D.C., 


| Faith C. Denton °58 of Roxboro, and Cynth- 








here there’s a will 


there’s a way... 








_to make a gift to Duke 


Duke owes its begin- 
nings to the estate plan- 
ning of our primary be- 
nefactor, James B. Duke. 
We're still being bol- 
stered by estate planning 
gifts from hundreds of 


our alumni and friends. 





| 


If you would like to learn how to 
include Duke in your estate plans, 
‘complete the form below. 


| —____ Making a bequest 
| —______—“(tst(C:tCG ft arn ttiT_PV'S 
/——__ Pooled life income funds 
| _______ Charitable remainder trusts 
| ——Gifts of life insurance/real estate 




















| Name, class 








|Street 





City, state, zip | 





Phone 


Send to: Susan Darrow Marchase ’72, 

Office of Institutional 
Advancement, 2127 Campus 
if Dr., Durham, NC 27706 


If Duke’s already in your will, even as a 
contingent beneficiary, please let us 
know. It helps Duke’s long:range 
aanning and the Bequests and Trusts 
mmittee in encouraging others to 
ke similar provisions. 





ia C. Hoyt of Jacksonville. a sister. Isobel - 


C. Lewis °37 of Lexington, and three grand- 
children. 


Walter M. Nielsen 


One of the university’s first J.B. Duke pro- 
fessors, Walter M. Nielsen died in early 
January at the medical center. He was 80. A 
Minnesota native, Nielsen earned his bache- 
lor’s and doctoral degrees from the Universi- 
ty of Minnesota. He joined the Duke faculty 
in 1925 and served as chairman of the phy- 
sics department from 1938 to 1961. Nielsen 
was considered a leader in the field of cos- 
mic ray research and served as a member of 
the committee that investigated Oak Ridge 
facilities for training university staffs in 
atomic energy research. From 1941 through 
1943, he was on the staff of the Naval 
Ordnance Laboratory and was awarded the 
Navy Distinguished Civilian Service Award 
for his work there. A promoter of university- 
based research, Nielsen was head of Duke’s 
faculty research council for many years. He 
retired in 1966. He is survived by two sons. 
Paul Nielsen of Philadelphia, Peter Nielsen 
of Harrisonburg, Va., daughter Karen N. 
Judd R.N. °52, of Westerfield, Ohio. 10 
grandchildren and two great-grandchildren. 


Harry L. Levy 


Classics scholar, author and editor Harry L. 
Levy died in early January at his home. He 
was 74. Levy, husband of Ernestine Friedl. 
Trinity College and arts and sciences dean. 
was a visiting professor of classical studies 
at Duke. He had taught at Fordham Uni- 
versity, City University of New York and 
Hunter College before coming to Duke in 
1973. Levy held administrative posts at 
CUNY, serving as dean of studies and vice 
chancellor. A specialist on the Roman poet 
Claudian, he contributed major works on 
Ovid, Lucian and Catullus, and was editor 
of Classical Weekly and president of the 
American Philological Association. The New 
York City native earned his bachelor’s at 
CUNY and his master’s and doctorate from 
Columbia University. During the 70s he 
was a research fellow and visiting professor 
at the American School of Classical Studies 
in Athens, Greece. He was the author of 
five books and numerous professional arti- 
cles. Levy is survived by his wife, son, 
daughter and four grandchildren. 
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Faith Seeking 
Understanding 


ESSAYS THEOLOGICAL AND CRITICAL 


ROBERT E. CUSHMAN 


“Robert Cushman is extraordinarily learned in every important period of 
Western philosophical and theological tradition. The topics he considers — grace 
and nature, sin and salvation, sacramental theology, Biblical theology, contempo- 
rary movements of thought — are dealt with with penetrating insight.” 

; Paul Ramsey 

“Excellent theological work: erudite, penetrating, independent, balanced 
yet decisive. No one can fail to be enriched by these informative and evocative 
essays. Their range is impressive, uniting historical, systematic, and philosophical 
theology with rare competence. Cushman shows a commendable openness, a 
breadth of spirit and perspective sorely needed at any time, but especially 
today.” A. Durwood Foster 

ROBERT E. CUSHMAN is Research Professor Emeritus of Systematic Theol- 
ogy and was for many years Dean of the Divinity School, Duke University. A 
new distinguished chair in Christian Theology to be named in honor of Dr. Cush- 
man has been established at the Duke Divinity School. March 1981, $19.75 


Luther and Staupitz 


AN ESSAY IN THE INTELLECTUAL ORIGINS 
OF THE PROTESTANT REFORMATION 


DAVID C. STEINMETZ 


“Luther and Staupitz will be widely read throughout the scholarly world, 
for Steinmetz has entered the crucial discussion of the relationship of the two 
Augustinians, mentor and reformer, as a master on the scholarly scene. He makes 
a major contribution to Luther research in deepening our understanding of the 
emergence of Protestantism out of its medieval scholastic context.” 

George H. Williams 


DAVID C. STEINMETZ is Professor of Church History and Doctrine, the 
Divinity School, Duke University. December 1980, $16.75 


Culture in Context 


SELECTED WRITINGS OF 


WESTON LABARRE 


“Culture in Context is the most distinguished contribution to psychological 
anthropology that has appeared for many years. Written with the usual charm 
and authority of our leading contributor to the field, this selection of the 
author’s essays is unfailingly interesting, original, and informative. It is a brilliant 
and utterly fascinating book.” Ashley Montagu $19.75 


SPECIAL OFFER: Persons ordering with this coupon and enclosing 
payment will receive a 20% discount. North Carolina residents, please 
add 4% sales tax. All orders must add $1.00 postage and handling 
charges. | enclose my check for $_ . Please send me the 
following books: 

copies, Cushman, Faith Seeking Understanding, $19.75 
copies, Steinmetz, Luther and Staupitz, $16.75 


copies, La Barre, Culture in Context, $19.75 
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Mississippi River 
€ruise March 6-13 


Greet spring in the heart of the South. Board 
the MISSISSIPP! QUEEN in New Orleans for a 
seven-day riverboat adventure. Visit St. Fran- 
cisville, Vicksburg, Natchez and Baton Rouge. 
Cost: approximately $775 to $1,715, plus air 
fare to New Orleans. Limited to 60 participants. 


England in Depth 
May 13-30 


Join Charles Young of Duke's history faculty 
and Betty Young, acting head of the East Cam- 
pus library, for a probing look at England's art, 
history, literature, architecture, natural history 
and performing arts. Cost: $2,735. Limited parti- 
cipation. . 


Alaska Land 
Cruise June 27-July 8 


Fly to Vancouver, B.C., board s.s. 
STATENDAM, cruise north with a stop at 
Ketchikan. Four nights ashore, following the 
trail of the Alaska “Sourdoughs” from Juneau to 

















Name, class 
Street 
City, state, zip 


Telephone 


/anuary-February 1981 
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the gold fields, visiting Whitehorse, Skagway, 
and cruising the Yukon River. Cruise the Lynn 
Canal on m.v. FAIRWEATHER, board 
CUNARD PRINCESS in Juneau and cruise 
spectacular Glacier Bay, then head south with a 
stop at Sitka. Disembark at Vancouver (extra 
two days in Vancouver, $150 optional). Cost: 
approximately $1,400 to $1,800, from Vancouv- 
er. Limited participation. 


Salmon River 
July 21-29, August 14-22 


Join John Sigmon of Duke’s Forestry and En- 
vironmental Studies program and Linda Sigmon 
of Alumni Affairs for an eight-day dory trip on 
Idaho’s Salmon River. Whitewater boating, 
fishing, camping, hiking, swimming and spec- 
tacular scenery. Cost: $635 for adults, $510 for 
children 9-14. Waiting list only. 


Paris, Moselle 
River Cruise, 
Lucerne August 16-28 


Two nights in Paris, five nights aboard m.s. 
FRANCE cruising the beautiful Moselle and 
Rhine River valleys, with stops at charming 
riverside villages. Three nights in Lucerne, 
Switzerland, with a chance to explore the Alps. 
Cost: approximately $2,300 from Raleigh/ 
Durham. 


As they become available, please send descriptive brochures on the following tours: 


|] Mississippi River Cruise ] Moselle, Rhine Rivers 
LJ England in Depth L} Sail the Aegean 

L] Alaska Land/Cruise ] New England Tour 

|] Salmon River L} China Tour 





Send to: Trish Robertson, Alumni Travel Coordinator 


614 Chapel Drive 
Duke University 
Durham, NC 27706 
(919) 684-5114 


VSI 


Sail the Aegean 
September 15-28 


Board the luxurious 316-foot “tall ship” SEA 
CLOUD in Athens and enjoy a unique sailing 
adventure through the Greek Isles, visiting 10 
ports. Cost: approximately $3,500 to $4,900 
from New York. Limited participation. 


New England Tour 
October 10-17 


Travel by private bus through scenic New Eng- 
land at the peak of fall colors. Savor the re- 
gion’s history, panoramas, crafts and food, and 
explore charming villages. Cost: $995 from 
Boston. Limited participation. 


China Tour 


October 21-November 6 


Two nights in Tokyo. Visit Peking, Nanking, 
Shanghai and Kwangchow in China. Spend four 
nights in Hong Kong. Cost: approximately 
$3,600 per person from Washington, D.C. Lim- 
ited to 24 participants. 
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Cashing in on chips, p. 8 











East and West 


News from the University’s campuses 











Styron will speak 
at commencement 


William Styron °47, Pulitzer Prize winner in 
1968 for ‘‘The Confessions of Nat Turner”’ 
and author of the best seller ‘‘Sophie’s 
Choice,”’ will deliver Duke’s 129th com- 
mencement address at 2:30 p.m., Sunday, 
May 10, on East Campus. 

A student in William Blackburn’s crea- 
tive writing class, Styron wrote for the Ar- 
chive, Duke’s literary magazine. In 1945 
two of his short stories were published in 
“One and Twenty,”’ an anthology by Duke 


Press. Styron’s first novel, ‘‘Lie Down in 
Darkness,’’ was published in 1951. He re- 
ceived an honorary degree from Duke in 
1968. 

On-going construction of a press box at 
Wallace Wade Stadium has once again 
moved graduation ceremonies to the lawn in 
front of Baldwin Auditorium. Renovations to 
seating last year made the stadium inac- 
cessible. 

Last year was the first time in 50 years 
commencement was held on East. In 1930, 
336 graduated in Baldwin. The ceremony 
was moved to Page Auditorium the follow- 
ing year, to Duke Chapel in 1932 and there- 
after, unless rained out, to the stadium. 





Former Secretary of State Dean Rusk spoke on campus in March, assessing President 
Reagan’s actions in El Salvador and answering questions about foreign policy. Said 
Rusk, now a law professor at the University of Georgia, ‘‘I don’t believe there is any- 
thing wrong with the U.S. stepping up aid to El Salvador.’’ Once a member of the 
Kennedy and Johnson cabinets, Rusk said there were some parallels between the El 
Salvador situation and Vietnam but ‘‘the nature of the problems are different.”’ 


»-April 1981 


Of the 2,067 candidates for graduation 
this spring, 1,309 are undergraduates. Some 
degrees have already been granted this 
year—290 in September and 286 in De- 
cember. 

Three baccalaureate services will be con- 
ducted in the chapel, at 3 p.m. on Saturday 
and at 8:30 and 10:30 a.m. on Sunday. The 
Rev. Peter W. Gomes, minister to Harvard 
University’s Memorial Church and Plummer 
Professor of Christian Morals, will speak. 

An informal reception on the East Duke 
lawn will follow Saturday’s baccalaureate 
address, with music by Duke’s wind sym- 
phony. 

Other activities scheduled for commence- 
ment weekend include special exhibits in the 
art museum and at Perkins and East Campus 
libraries. On Saturday, Hoof ’n’ Horn will 
present the musical ‘‘Grease’’ at 8:30 p.m., 
and Fenner Douglass, university organist and 
music professor, will give a demonstration 
recital at 9 p.m. on the chapel’s Benjamin 
N. Duke Memorial Organ. 


Divinity dean 
installed 


‘*Awesome, humbling and sometimes fright- 
ening’’ were the words the Rev. Jameson 
Jones used to describe his new position as 
Duke’s ninth dean of the divinity school. 

But he accepted President Terry Sanford’s 
invitation to assume “‘the high privilege and 
responsibility of the office’? by responding, 
“‘T will do so.”’ 

The afternoon installation service began 
on Feb. 26 with a procession of the Duke 
choir and faculty members wearing their 
academic robes and colors. And the audi- 
ence included a dozen United Methodist 
bishops—the most ever assembled on 
campus. 

The sermon, ‘‘Hearts on Fire,’’ was deli- 
vered by Ohio Bishop Dwight E. Loder, 
widely recognized as a leader in theological 
and church-related higher education. He 
challenged the divinity school’s administra- 
tors, faculty and students to be true to the 
Christian faith, as well as scholarship. 

“Enlightenment is not enough,’’ Loder 
said. ‘‘Teaching that is simply an intellectual 
exercise is suspect.”’ 

Loder said Jones would provide “‘strong 
leadership for the divinity school and the en- 
tire university.”’ 

Jones hopes to strengthen the divinity 
school’s commitment to Duke and the 
church and take advantage of the school’s 
centrality within the university. 

“‘T commit myself to excellence by inten- 
tion and design,’’ he said. “‘The divinity 
school will equip students to become leaders 


’ 


in the contemporary world and in the 
church.’” 

The young Kentucky native studied at the 
University of Kentucky and Garrett Theolo- 
gical Seminary at Northwestern University. 
He has his bachelor’s, master’s in divinity 
and doctorate from Vanderbilt University. 
He’s been president of the Iliff School of 
Theology in Denver, Colo. since 1969. 

Jones succeeds Thomas A. Langford, ~ 
-dean since 1971, who returns to full-time 
teaching. 


Parker, Smith 
head development 


‘‘We’ll be building on our strengths,’’ says 
Andrew D. Parker, Duke’s newly-appointed 
chief development officer. 

Parker, who assumed the post of director 
of university development March 1, suc- 
ceeds Marion B. Peavey. On April 1 Peavey 
became vice president for development and 
university relations at the University of Vir- 
ginia. 

Parkers plans to concentrate heavily on 
annual alumni giving, endowment and pro- 
gram support, the three areas of fund raising 
outlined in Chancellor Kenneth Pye’s report, 
Directions for Progress. 

_ After three and a half years in develop- 
ment work at William and Mary and three 
years as associate director of development at 
Brown, Parker came to Duke in 1978 as 
director of planned giving and assistant 
‘director of institutional advancement. He 
was appointed associate director last year. 
He has a bachelor’s in government and poli- 
tical science from American University and 
a law degree from William and Mary. 

Replacing Parker as university develop- 
ment associate director is Barbara V. Smith, 


GLSOSES TO SHFOE™T HE OSS SFOTSHOTBES 
Tournament for tots 


More than 2,000 genetic diseases have been 
identified through pediatric research, and 
the number is growing every year. Re- 
search in children’s genetic abnormali- 
ties—estimated at 2 to 3 percent of all 
births—is the target for the proceeds from 
last year’s Duke Children’s Classic. The 
celebrity show, dinner and golf tournament _ 
raised $100,278 for pediatric research at ¥ 
the medical center. Previous classics raised 
money for research in children’s epilepsy, _ 
cancer and lung disorders. The eighth 4 
annual event will be held in Durham on | 
May 30 and 31. For details, call (919) 493- 
7578 or write Jerry Neville, Box 2975, 
Duke University Medical Center, Durham, 
NC 27710. 


? 






former foundations officer for institutional 
| advancement. Her primary responsibility will 
be program support, through foundations and 
| corporations, with particular attention to 
| Trinity College faculty. 
Smith, who had previously served as 
director and lobbyist for the League of 
| Women Voters of North Carolina, came to 
Duke in 1978. She has been chairwoman of 
Durham County’s Democratic Party, a mém- 
ber of the state’s Democratic Party executive 
committee and chairwoman of the North 
Carolina United Way-s planning board. She 
is a graduate of Keuka College in New 
"York. 

On Aug. | Ralph McCaughan will be- 
come planned giving director and assistant 
"university counsel. His responsibilities in the 
development office will be with estates and 
trusts. He will assist the university counsel 
with legal matters in gifts, estates and trusts. 
_ McCaughan, currently a senior partner in 
the Ft. Lauderdale law firm of English, 
McCaughan and O’Bryan, has Duke bache- 
lor’s and law degrees. He’s served as an 
Epoch Campaign area coordinator and is a 
member of Duke’s Estate Planning Council. 

Allan Herrick, former annual giving direc- 
tor, is currently working with Mel Ray, vice 
chancellor of data processing. Herrick will 
continue his project developing a new com- 
| puter system (GRADS) which will serve the 

offices of gift records, alumni affairs and de- 
_ velopment. 


Lead can lead to 
risk for rehabbers 


Restoring and preserving old houses may be 
_a good way to avoid the high cost of buying 
_ anew home, but two Duke physicians say 

. owners could be exposing themselves to lead 
| poisoning and its side effects. 

| Paint on houses built before 1940—when 
| the Lead Paint Poison Act restricted the 

/ amount of lead in paints—is likely to con- 

_ tain more than trace amounts of lead, says a 
| Lead Industries Association spokesman. So 

_ when people strip paint from interior walls, 
ceilings and woodwork, they run a good 











chance of inhaling paint particles and dust, 
thus absorbing dangerous amounts of lead. 

Lead poisoning can have serious side 
effects, including high blood pressure, kid- 
ney failure, nerve disease and gouty arthri- 
tis, a severe form of arthritis. Yet, say doc- 
tors Leonard Goldwater and David C. Deub- 
ner, lead poisoning can be avoided by taking 
some precautions. 

Goldwater, an o¢cupational health ex- 
pert, says anyone working with leaded paints 
(a commercial lab can test for lead content) 
should wear a protective mask while strip- 
ping or sanding. Extra care should be taken 
to avoid getting lead dust on the body or 
clothes when using power-driven sanders, he 
adds, because they kick up more dust than 
hand sanding. Small particles of lead dust 
are the most dangerous because they adhere 
to skin and clothing and are easily inhaled. 

Deubner, an assistant professor of com- 
munity and family medicine, cautions that 
anyone removing leaded paint should work 
in a well-ventilated area. An electric fan will 
blow dust particles away from your face, he 
says, and windows should be kept open for 
cross-ventilation whenever possible. 

Other ways to minimize exposure to lead 
are washing work clothes after each wearing 
so lead particles aren’t tracked around the 
house, not eating in the same area where 
lead paint is being removed, and not smok- 
ing while stripping lead paints, the doctors 
say. 

If you become ill after working with lead 
paints, see a doctor and explain that you’ ve 
been exposed to lead. But, lead poisoning 


can be asymptomatic, Deubner says. Women ~ 


especially can build up excessive lead stores 
and never show any ill effects—until they 
become pregnant. 

Excessive lead stores in the body can 
effect the unborn, Deubner says, adding that 
women who have been exposed to lead 
should be tested before becoming pregnant. 
‘‘There’s good evidence that pregnant 
women can transfer lead to the fetus, espe- 
cially in the last three months of pregnan- 
cy,’ he explains. 

- Both doctors say some factory workers 
are exposed to lead every day. Artists also 
should be aware of this danger, Goldwater 





Calvin Klein was on campus in February for the second annual Fashion Seminar, 
along with Nina Hyde, Washington Post fashion editor, and Richard Hauser, chairman 
and chief executive officer for John Wannamaker department stores. The trio discussed 
_ fashion, marketing and retailing trends, and Brooke Shields. 





Public relations can be dirty business. For ceremonies at the Fuqua School of 
Business site, President Sanford, namesake J.B. Fuqua, and Tom Keller, the school’s dean, 
break up ground, and the crowd, beside the law school on Science Drive. 


says, because many artists’ paints still have 
a lead base. And even moonshine drinkers 
run a greater risk of lead poisoning—lead 
often seeps into the liquor from the soldering 
in pipes used for distilling. 


Students host 
collegiate conference 


It was a switch. For once, Duke easily out- 
shone the Ivies. 

Duke students charmed 110 of their coun- 
terparts from 10 top private Eastern universi- 
ties with both good ol’ Southern hospitality 
and good, tough solutions to the concerns of 
today’s college students at the third annual 
Intercollegiate Conference held on campus in 
February. 

Delegates from Harvard, Yale, Brown, 
Pennsylvania, Columbia/Barnard, Cornell, 
Northwestern, Tufts, Tulane and Vanderbilt 
joined Duke students at workshops and so- 
cial events to share ideas and learn about 
other schools’ programs and services. But it 
was at the two Duke-led workshops that 
Duke went to the head of the class. 

Conference delegates discussed the im- 
portance of student representation on a uni- 
versity’s board of trustees. Duke has three 
student trustees, each serving a three-year 
term, on its 36-member board. 

But the situation here is the exception 
rather than the rule, a source of much dis- 
satisfaction at other schools. For example, 
Penn students recently held a sit-in to protest 
the lack of student representation on their 
board of trustees. The university’s past pres- 
ident did negotiate with the students, prom- 
ising to help them. Now, they are allowed to 
attend board meetings, but cannot take part 
in any way. According to a Penn student, 
even this small concession angered the trus- 
tees, one of the reasons they pressured the 
president into retirement. 

“The Penn trustees are older and not Penn 
graduates. They seem to have forgotten stu- 
dents exist,’’ commented one Penn delegate. 

At Duke, however, it was the will of the 
president—Terry Sanford in this case—that 
prevailed, as Student Trustee Lynn Hill ex- 
plained. In 1970, a faculty-trustee committee 
created to review the board’s structure rec- 
ommended not to appoint student trustees. 
Sanford overturned their recommendation 


and convinced the board to approve the idea. 

“‘Terry Sanford has a lot of weight at 
Duke. He’s a very progressive guy,” Hill 
said, prompting one Harvard delegate to ask, 
“*So do you want to rent out your presi- 
dent?”’ 

Some universities won’t let students attend 
any board meetings. According to one stu- 
dent, the Harvard corporation (its board of 
trustees) constantly relocates its meetings 
and hires police to keep people away from 
the board members. 

Tulane and Tufts have student representa- 
tives on committees which report to their 
boards, but they aren’t allowed to attend ex- 
ecutive sessions. 

‘“‘They don’t hear student opinion,’’ com- 
plained a Tulane delegate. “‘I don’t even 
think they know what student opinion is.’ 

Hill suggested the delegates give their uni- 
versities’ board members free subscriptions 
to their student newspapers. “‘The Chronicle 
goes to all board members. They read it all 
and will quote it,’’ Hill explained. 

Other conference workshops focused on 
the problems of racism, sexism and poor 
community involvement and what solutions 
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Black Student Weekend 


“Our aim is to give prospective students a 
more intensive view of Duke,’’ says Nancy } 
Austin, admissions counselor and coordina- 
tor of the four-day conference. Nearly 125 
high school students talked to student lead- 
ers, faculty and administrators, stayed in 
dorms with student sponsors, and attended 
classes. Duke’s Black Student Alliance 
sponsored evening entertainment, featuring 
the Black Mass Choir, Dance Black and 
Karamu, a student drama group. ‘‘We try 
to offer a combination of academic, cul- 
tural and social experiences,’’ Austin says. 
Duke began intensifying minority recruit- 
ment in 1970 and hired a black graduate to 
head up its efforts. That year, the first 
Black Student Weekend attracted 30 
prospective students. This year the weekend 
helped kick off Black History Month. Spon- 
sored by the BSA, the February series of 
programs—guest speakers, drama, music, 
dance, films, art exhibits—was planned to 
heighten awareness of the black experi- 
ence. 
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Campus report 


New life for residential life 


The board of trustees at their February meet- 


ing approved a plan to restructure substan- 


tially Duke’s on-campus housing system. Of 


all the proposals in Chancellor Pye’s Direc- 
tions for Progress report, those concerning 
residential life aroused the most student in- 
terest—and initially, anger. 

The plan the trustees unanimously 
approved attempts to correct problems that 
have concerned administrators, faculty and 


students for the past year—the unequal hous- 


ing distribution of men and women between 


the campuses, the deterioration of East Cam- 


pus facilities and dorms, a dwindling sense 
of class identity, lack of intellectual excite- 
ment among students, and the increasing 
vandalism and behavior problems on cam- 
pus. Although the plan relies mainly on the 
principles Pye laid out in Directions for 
Progress, it incorporates several changes 
suggested by the student affairs office and 
several student groups. The trustees’ student 
affairs committee, chaired by Neil Williams, 
reviewed all the suggestions before present- 
ing them to the board. 

In perhaps the most sweeping part of the 
plan, men’s and women’s housing will be 


reshuffled so that the ratio of men to women 
on each campus reflects current student en- 
rollment. This would provide women and 
non-fraternity men equal access to what stu- 
dents generally consider the most desirable 
on-campus housing—main quad West. To 
open up these spaces on West, some 
fraternities would be moved to East Campus 
and Edens Quadrangle. As the trustee com- 
mittee’s report states, the plan “‘will allow 
for more flexibility in choice of housing and 
equity for all the upperclass constituencies.”’ 

The second fundamental change in re- 
sidential life would put freshmen in three 
all-freshmen ‘‘clusters,’’ groups of dorms on 
East, West and in the Hanes/Trent Hall area. 
Pye had originally recommended that all 
freshmen be housed on East Campus, a 
proposal meeting with vehement student 
opposition. The compromise is believed to 
promote the advantages of all-freshmen 
dorms—that they provide a natural setting 
for social and academic programs suitable 
for freshmen—without segregating them 
from the main flow of campus life. 

The rest of the plan includes a grab-bag of 
vroposals and principles that taken together 


‘*should lead to some improvement in the 
intellectual climate, some change in the tone 
of residential life,’ Williams said. Some 
highlights: 
® Co-curricular programming will be estab- 
lished through cooperation among the resi- 
dence halls, federations (groups of affiliated 
dorms) and faculty. Also, a residential be- 
havior code will be enacted and enforced. 
@ The size and number of selective houses 
(those that choose their own members) will 
be limited, and they will be required to fill 
the spaces allotted to them. No new fraterni- 
ties will be chartered, but ‘‘theme’’ houses 
will be encouraged. 
@ East Campus facilities will get much- 
needed repairs, and ‘‘methods of increasing 
the visibility and desirability of East Campus 
for prospective students’’ will be devised. 
@ All living groups will be reviewed annual- 
ly to determine if they are achieving their 
pre-determined goals, providing appropriate 
academic programs and maintaining good 
discipline records. 

Student reaction so far has been mostly 
favorable. ‘‘It’s been in the news for so 
long,’’ said Porter Durham, president of the 





Associated Students of Duke University. ; 
‘*All the ideas had been kicked around, so 
that by the time the final decision came, 
most people were aware of the problems and 
what had to be done,’’ he said. Robert Sat- 
loff, Chronicle editorial page editor, called 

the reaction ‘‘mixed,’’ explaining that some 
fraternity members think the plan goes too 

far. ‘‘But other groups think it’s been a long 
time in coming.”’ ) 

Students did have their chance to tell 
those with the decision-making power what 
they thought of the plan, as Williams noted. 
‘The discussions that have taken place in 
the past few months have included those 
who will be most affected,’” he said. His 
student affairs committee had a marathon 
meeting with five student groups the night 
before the plan came before the board. 

‘‘That meeting left me very impressed with 
the quality of student thought and the quality 
of student input.”’ 

The new residential system, called by Pye 
‘‘a major improvement over the proposals I 
made,’’ is scheduled to begin in fall 1982 
and will be completely reviewed six years 
later. NG © 
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students at these schools had developed. 
Brown, Barnard and Penn delegates dis- 
cussed their women’s centers, which offer 
house courses, lecture series, library re- 
sources and support groups for both the uni- 
versity and the community. 
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Duke advises the Ivies at ICC. 
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Duke students led the workshop on 
racism, called by a participant ‘‘one of the 
best discussions on racism I’ve ever been in- 
volved in.”’ 

‘‘The problem at Duke is no different than 
at any other predominantly white universi- 
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ty,’’ said Tera Hunter, a Duke junior and 
one of the workshop leaders. The methods 
used to end racism on campus, the delegates 
concluded, would be determined by the 
school’s definition of racism. “‘If a school 
decided that the problem was not enough in- 
terraction between blacks and whites, then 
solutions might be interracial parties, in- 
creased black enrollment and discussion 
groups,’’ explained Valerie Mosely, another 
of the Duke workshop leaders. 

It wasn’t all work and no play for the 
delegates, however. They also had time to 
enjoy the prematurely spring-like weather 
that brought a bit of green to campus quads. 
Noted one delegate, ‘“Grass. All this grass. 
At my school, there’s just two little patches 
with signs that say ‘Keep off the grass.’ ”’ 


Notes 


Andrew G. Wallace 57, B.S.M. 758, M.D. 
’59 is the new associate vice president of 
Duke’s medical center. He succeeds Dr. 


Roscoe R. Robinson, who was named Van- - 


derbilt’s vice president for medical affairs. 
Wallace, a Walter Kempner professor of 
medicine, is cardiology chief in the depart- 
ment of medicine. He joined the faculty in 
1965 as an assistant professor of medicine 
and was a Markle Scholar from 1965 to 
1970. He was named cardiology chief in 
1969 and professor of medicine in 1971. 
The author of more than 170 scientific pub- 
lications, Wallace is on the editorial board 
of six major scientific journals and is associ- 
ate editor of textbooks on internal medicine, 
cardiology and nursing. He developed the 
Duke University Preventive Approach to 
Cardiology (DUPAC), a program designed 
to prevent heart disease through planned ex- 
ercise, diet and medical attention. He also 
helped develop Duke’s Physicians Associate 
program and the Computerized Medical 
Textbook project. 


@ Thomas L. Drew ’72 resigned as assistant 
dean of external affairs for Duke’s Fuqua 
School of Business to become vice president 
for public relations at Montgomery Ward, 
Inc. For the past three years, Drew’s respon- 
sibilities have been to improve the image of 


the young business school and raise money 
for its new building. Drew came to Duke 
from Federated Department Stores, Inc., 
where he was director of public affairs. 


® Roy Weintraub of the economics faculty 
was elected chairman of the Academic 
Council, succeeding Lawrence Evans of 
Duke’s physics department. The council rep- — 
resents faculty elected from the university’s 
different schools and departments. Wein- 

traub will meet regularly with the provost 

and other members of the administration. He — 
began teaching at Duke in 1970 and is direc- | 
tor of graduate studies for his department. 
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Sundown for the Eastward 


| Duke’s research vessel is shipping out 


he moved through the water like Mae West, 

swaying from side to side among the lapping 

waves. It was her final cruise. And on that day 
she, too, was the darling of the press. Her decks, al- 
ways loaded with research equipment and crew, now 
hosted a horde of journalists and photographers. These 
landlubbers, trying to keep their balance—and their 
breakfasts—were there to honor her on her last and 
somewhat sentimental journey. 

Even the governor, North Carolina’s James B. 
Hunt Jr., paid homage by proclaiming Feb. 28 ‘‘R/V 
Eastward Day.”’ For, after 17 years, Duke’s research 
vessel was being retired. She’ll be replaced by a lar- 
ger, faster, more advanced and more efficient $3 mil- 
lion newcomer being built in Jacksonville, Fla. 

She’s had quite a splashy career. Less than 10 
years after being awarded to Duke by the National Sci- 
ence Foundation, the Eastward discovered a long-lost 
ancestor: the Union’s ironclad Monitor that sank off 
Cape Hatteras during the Civil War. 



















Biological and geological oceanographers from 
around the world have relied on her. They’ve pub- 
lished more than 400 scientific articles stemming from 
their on-board research. North Carolina’s offshore re- 
gions and marine life have been mapped and studied in 
detail, leading most coastal states in such research. 

After her crew dredged up a few samples from 
the ocean floor to impress the press, she purred back 
into port, her flags flying regally in the sunny breeze. 
Then it was time for her to honor, with ‘‘plank 
awards,’’ the five men who had been with her since 
her maiden voyage: George Newton, assistant marine 
superintendent and equipment officer; Curtis Oden, 
deck engineer; Curtis Nelson, chief engineer; former 
Marine Lab Director C.G. Bookhout; and Howard 
Wilson, ship’s steward, now retired. 

Honorary plank awards were also given to John 
Newton, the first marine superintendent and chief sci- 
entist in the Monitor discovery; Dirk Frankenberg, the 
University of North Carolina’s marine science program 


director; Stanley Potter, the naval architect who de- 
signed her; and Duke geologist Orrin Pilkey. 

Pilkey, who has been aboard on nearly 40 of the 
Eastward’s cruises, remembered her fondly. 

“*T came to Duke in 1965 with and because of the 
arrival of Duke’s brand-spanking-new research vessel 
Eastward. For me, she represented a unique opportun- 
ity for both student training and research. My life with 
the Eastward has produced lots of satisfaction, excite- 
ment and adventure.”’ 

But she could be a harsh mistress, too, as many 
who cruised with her—including veteran sailors—will 
attest. ‘‘It’s not a pitch but a roll,’’ Pilkey said about 
the reason for the scores of green faces he saw on 
board, ‘‘partly because of being top heavy [with scien- 
tific equipment], but also because she’s round- 
bottomed.”’ 

She’ll be off to Virginia Beach soon to work for a 
private technological company who’ll charter her for 
geological research. The money from her sale will go 
toward equipping her replacement, scheduled to take 
over the starring role this summer. 

But the Eastward will be remembered by the hun- 
dreds of students and scientists who worked with her 
on the Orinoco River, among the Galapagos Islands, 
in the Mediterranean, off the coast of Peru, in New 
York Harbor and Lake Maracaibo. From her berth 
across Taylor’s Creek near old Beaufort, N.C., she’s 
steamed 750,000 miles on 820 cruises and made 44 
ports-of-call. Even Mae West couldn’t make that 
claim. e 
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Richard T. Barber, who heads the Marine Lab’s coopera- 
| five oceanographic program, meets the press. 
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Immediately after Duke’s heart-stopping, overtime 
victory against Carolina, James D. Atwater, senior 
fellow at the Center for Social Journalism, recorded 
these powerful impressions. Atwater is on leave from 
Time magazine where he has been a senior editor for 
the sports and national affairs sections. He is cur- 
rently working on a book and teaching a course in 
writing for news magazines. This article first 
appeared in the Chronicle and is reprinted with the 
author’s permission. 


elevision simply cannot do the job. The tiny 
T screen can convey something of the grace of the 

game but little of its speed and power, particu- 
larly its power, the slamming struggle under the hoop 
as the big men—no, boys, still—fight for position. 
And television cannot really show the nuances of the 
game that are part of its essence; the emotions that 
flare throughout the 40 minutes. You have to be as 
close as possible to see the confidence come and go on 
a player's face as he duels his opponent, a series of 
psychodramas, one on one. 

The eyes are the tipoff—the signal of fear or confu- 
sion, or of growing assurance or anger, very often an- 
ger. I learned to look for the signal sometime late in 
the first half when everything was going badly. He 
would be in the action but not dominating it, not 
stamping the game with the force of his style and per- 
sonality. He would come back up the floor after mis- 
sing a shot—one of those acrobatic, twisting drives to 
the hoop that somehow carry him through the traffic 
and leave him, for an instant, hanging magically above 
his man, suspended, his right wrist cocked, the ball . 
gently raised on his fingertips. The shot would not fall 
and, suddenly, abruptly, his eyes would flash. Or, 
oddly, sometimes the same emotion would be kindled 
after he had actually made the shot, perhaps driving 
down a dunk with vicious finality: That was that. Suc- 
cess only showed what could be happening, what 
should be happening. 

In either case, he would come trotting back up the 
floor with an expression on his face of concentrated 
fury and disdain, eyebrows rising in a sharp V of dis- 
belief that this could be, that things could go so 
wrong. The disdain seemed not to be directed mainly 
at himself, although there surely was a trace of that, 
but the feeling was more encompassing, a sense of 
moral indignation at the state of the entire game, 
everything, the whole affair. He was affronted. Some- 
thing was terribly, terribly wrong in the tiny, finite, 
violent world of Duke basketball and he was going to 
put things right. Immediately. When that moment 
came, he seemed to retreat within himself briefly, 
ignoring the teammates he had been exhorting just 
seconds before. He was alone with the problem he had 
to solve, the pattern of events he had to break and re- 
fashion. I learned to look with anticipation for that ex- 
pression, one unlike any I had ever seen on the face of 
any athlete. It meant that Gene Banks was about to 
take charge of the game. 

And take charge he did. Banks’ performance against 
North Carolina on Saturday was one of the most 
astonishing I have seen in a lifetime of being a sports 
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fan and in a sporadic career as a sportswriter and edi- 
tor who returns to the beat every few years or so, a 
recidivist all too unwilling to kick the habit. The only 
finish I can recall like it was the victory of the Soviets 
over the Americans in the last second of the Olympic 
basketball final in 1972—a game | saw, unfortunately, 
on the cramped and confining television screen. Duke, 
of course, had two seconds to tie the game—one 
thousand and one, one thousand and two, and then the 
buzzer and defeat. 

The play was magnificently conceived. First, the 
long inbounds pass from Kenny Dennard, the senior 
with the strength and the experience to make the right 
play, and then the time-out. Once again, Dennard was 
chosen for the throw-in and there was Banks breaking 
to the top of the key, Sam Perkins, Carolina’s 6-9 cen- 
ter, in pursuit. One of the main criticisms of Banks is 
that he cannot hit consistently from the outside, that he 
has to bull and fake his way to the hoop and that the 
pros, bigger and perhaps stronger than he, will close 
him down if he ventures into the trenches. But Banks 
had been connecting from 15 feet or so all afternoon, 
the best display of shooting I had seen him put on 
since I started going to home games this semester. 

Banks got the pass from Dennard with his back to 
the hoop and this time there was not time to drive. It 
was one of those exquisitely concentrated moments 
that makes sport so eternally fascinating—everything 
balanced on the needle of a second. The drama might 
have been heightened if a championship had been on 
the line, but I rather doubt it: There was emotion 
enough as it was. The last home game for Banks and 
Dennard and the other seniors who had so helped to 
create the glory years of Duke basketball. The fact that 
the opponent was Carolina. As a newcomer, I did not 
realize the emotion involved in the old rivalry until, as 
the chant turned Cameron into a great resounding 
drum, I found myself beating my foot in time to the 
words: ‘‘Go to hell, Carolina, go to hell!’’ 

But there was a good deal more fundamental at 
stake than all this—the drive of Banks and all the 
others to make the season a success and, the key 
point, to prove that they could lift themselves far 
above their level of talent, to document, then and there 
that they mattered, that they had pride, that they were 
somebody after all. That is what sport is all about. 

Load enough for Banks to carry as he took the pass 
from Dennard and began to turn and leap. Perkins 
went up with him, the two rising far off the floor in a 
kind of ballet, soaring, soaring, and then Banks shot, 
the ball arched high to clear the stretching hand of his 
opponent. “‘I got a piece of it,’’ Perkins would say 
later, but it made no difference. The buzzer sounded 
while the ball was in midair. It dropped almost gently 
into the hoop, the score was tied 58-58, and Cameron 
exploded. 

Banks had scored 20 of Duke’s 30 points in the 
second half and his eyebrows had long since de- 
scended to their normal level. He has, when the game 
is going well, a look of shrewd, calm intelligence in 
his eyes as he reads the flow of play and thinks ahead 
to the next move. In contrast, for example, the look in 
Dennard’s eyes is by turns cold and hot: He plays with 
a kind of calculated abandon, suddenly lashing out, 
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and his shooting touch is unusually soft for a player 
with such a combative temperament. (At one point late 
in the second half when Dennard’s temper flared—you 
could see the eyes turn dangerously cold—Banks came 
up from behind and clouted his old companion on the - 
back to bring him around. Dennard must have sensed 
who it was. In the din, I doubted that he could have 
heard Banks call out, and I was half expecting him to 
turn on whoever had the gall to whack him so.) 

During the five games I saw, the player assigned to 
Banks, always the best forward on his team and hence 
by definition a star himself, wore a characteristic look 
on his face, not one of worry, let alone apprehension 
as you might expect, but almost of anticipation and 
pleasure. Banks’ opponents seemed to like the fact that 
they were matched with a player of his caliber. Some- 
times there would even be a half-smile as they gauged 
him. 

Carolina had Al Wood on Banks most of the after- 
noon and*Wood, quick and sly, gave him a game. 
Wood generally moved back and forth across the lane, 
setting picks for his teammates, trying to get Banks to 
collide with someone in the turmoil. In turn, Banks 
used his strength to try to muscle the smaller Wood 
out of position. After being away from the game for a 
while, I was astonished by the latitude the officials 
gave the players when they did not have the ball. 
Banks used his body like a Japanese wrestler to keep 
Wood off balance, banging him time and again. A 
foul was called only once, when the play was starting 
to revolve around Wood and the deed was too obvious 
to be overlooked. Once Banks kept Wood out of posi- 
tion by using his left arm and elbow as though he 
were an offensive tackle on the Oakland Raiders pass- 
blocking to protect Quarterback Jim Plunkett. Officials 
are often reluctant to call fouls on star players—Oscar 
Robertson used his left arm like a scythe as he brought 
the ball up the floor, and I remember frustrated pros 
telling me that some night they were going to grab that 
arm and throw Robertson into the mezzanine. They 
never did. 

So Banks and Wood struggled and tried to outwit 
each other, engrossed in their own private game while, 
to lesser degrees, the other eight players on the court 
were concentrating on duels of their own, five indi- 
vidual events going on within the game itself. 

In the overtime Banks’ energy and expertise gave 
him the edge. There was nothing fancy about what 
happened. With 2:23 to go, Banks somehow came up 
with a rebound that had slipped through the hands of 
Carolina’s Matt Doherty. ‘‘I guess he just had better 
position,’’ said Doherty later on. Banks’ lay-up gave 
Duke a 60-59 lead. Then with 15 seconds left came 
the missed shot by Duke’s Vince Taylor and a rebound 
that seemed to go straight into Wood’s hands. ‘“‘I had 
it,’” Wood was quoted as saying when it was all over, 
‘but it got away.’’ It got away to Banks and the lay- 
up put Duke ahead for good, 66-65. 

‘Suddenly, it was all over and students were hurtling. 
down out of the stands to get onto the floor to join the 
celebration. In their haste, some were putting their 
hands on my shoulder and vaulting over the press table 
to get to the action. An old campaigner, I put away 
my glasses before venturing forth, to watch the mob 
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e from a discreet distance. All at once Banks 
terialized, lifted high above the crowd, his head 
flung back, bellowing in triumph, fists reaching for the 
heavens. Then Dennard was hoisted aloft, too, as he 

well should have been. The rest of the players were 
| hidden somewhere inside the melee as students strug- 

gled to whack them on the back. The spoils of victory 
were Duke’s and they were sweet indeed. 
_ When things finally quieted down, the team left but 
_ the crowd stayed, unwilling to part with the moment, 
_ and so Banks and Dennard and the others came back, 
_ honored performers making a curtain call. 
__ As he reappeared, I was surprised at how calm 
_ Banks seemed. The starburst of elation was over. He 
was looking around the arena and I could read his lips 
as he spoke. to someone with him: ‘‘Where’s my 
_ mother?’’ She was there and Banks pointed her out 
and called her his good luck charm when it was his 
_ tum to take the microphone that had suddenly 
appeared at midcourt. 

The other seniors, Dennard particularly, had made 
_ graceful remarks about how much the victory meant to 
| them, but Banks was the most eloquent of the group. 
_ He spoke mainly of how much the support of the stu- 
_ dents had meant to him and his teammates—about 
_ how that was the thing that he would remember most. 
It worked. The whole afternoon worked, everything, 
_ beginning with the introductions of the team. Larry 
_ Linney, the first senior out on the floor, carried of all 
_ things a flowered victory wreath and, in a gesture that 
_ seemed half in defiance of the awkwardness of the 
_ situation and half in delight with it, finally clamped 
_ the garland down on his head. The crowd cheered. 

_ Banks was introduced last, the position of honor, and 
he circled the arena, throwing roses into the crowd—a 
bit of stagecraft that I thought only a matador could 

| get away with. But it, too, worked. 

| The crowd, the band, the cheerleaders, the team, 
the fans, the old grads, visitors from the North— 

| everyone was caught up in the spirit of the occasion 

_ long before the first jump ball at center court. The 

' Carolina team ran through its drills under the basket 

| right in front of the Duke band that was playing with 

_ such fervor that the conductor at one point quietly 
reached over and took the sticks away from one of the 
| bass drummers and let him cool off for a while. Bat- 
_ tered by the hurricane of sound, the Carolina players 
looked as nonchalant as anyone could who found 
themselves surrounded by shrieking hordes of the 
enemy, some of whose members—those artfully posi- 
tioned behind the Carolina bench—had painted their 
faces blue. 

Still, it worked—blue faces and all. The crowd, as 
_ Banks was to point out, was part of the game. So was 
) everyone inside the stadium, including the small, for- 
lorn band of Carolina cheerleaders down at the far end 
of the court and so, emphatically, were the incompara- 
ble Duke cheerleaders, one of whom was saucily 
wearing a bright blue garter. 

Emotion is part of the game; played in an empty 
YMCA, Duke would still have tried to beat Carolina, 
of course, and Banks and Wood surely would have 
dueled as hard, but it would not have been the same. 
The cheers buoy up the players and the result can be 
































something like the masterpiece of Saturday afternoon. 

College sport can hardly be any better. The head- 
long play of both teams created more than a game; it 
created a drama that not only had a wildly exciting 
plot but that was absorbing to those who understand— 
and there were many—what was going on out on the 
court. Performing at that high level, the athletes de- 
pend less on sheer athletic talent than they do on their 
wills to win—their basic characters, in short. And 
when a game comes down to character, it can produce 
all the emotions of the theater. How a player fights 
against failure, how he strives with his teammates to 
reach a goal that seemed, just seconds before, tanta- 
lizingly out of reach, how he acts in victory—all this 
is what sport is all about. 

The critics of big-time college athletics have never 
really understood what a victory like Saturday’s can 
mean to a team and to its school, the kind of exulta- 
tion it can arouse. Leave aside for today the arguments 
about the whole nature of the competition, the claim 
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that a school with the academic distinction of Duke 
should not be giving out athletic scholarships, that a 
student paper like the Chronicle should not print the 
names of the beefy and fleet high school football play- 
ers who have agreed to accept free education next fall. 
(Does the Chronicle print the names of top physics 
students who get scholarships, I wonder.) 

I know all the arguments about the over-emphasis of 
college athletics and I have spent a fair amount of time 
in hot discussion with coaches about the point. Leave 
all that bickering for another time. What happened on 
Saturday afternoon between two big time college bas- 
ketball teams was a marvel to see and experience. 

I feel lucky to have been there. 
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tis by now a familiar story. 

Hailed as the second Industrial Revolution and 
hyped like the Second Coming, microelectronics is the 
wave of the future, the shape of things to come. These 
days, thinking small is thinking big. 

This revolution has been chipping away at our 
technology, rapidly and irreversibly altering the way 
we do things. Schoolchildren learn how to punch num- 
bers on pocket calculators before they memorize the 
multiplication table. Automated banking systems trans- 
fer money at the touch of a button, sending checks 
into obsolescence. Satellite communications networks 
link all parts of the world, making us truly a global 
village. Word processing and other electronic equip- 
ment add efficiency to the workplace by speeding in- 
formation flow and streamlining management. 

The new sweetheart of the industrial world is the 
integrated circuit, or silicon microchip. According to 
Stanford electrical engineering professor James D. 
Meindl, writing in the spring 1980 Stanford Magazine, 
the microchip is less than a quarter of an inch square 
and uses less than one watt of power, yet delivers 
more computational capability than the first electronic 
digital computer. 

Its forebear is the transistor, explains Marion 
Shepard, Duke associate engineering dean and mecha- 
nical engineering and materials science professor. 
‘*This is an element which consists of a tiny chip of 
semiconducting material, commonly silicon, separated 
into three electrodes—for generating electric current, 
controlling current flow and collecting the current,”’ 
Shepard says. Photolithography techniques can put 
thousands of transistors—separated electrically, not 
physically—on a tiny chip of silicon. It is this 
miniaturization that makes production of sophisticated 
electronic equipment, undreamed of just a few years 
ago, within our pocketbooks’ reach. 

What’s new about this silicon saga, though, is 
that the microelectronics industry is being actively 
courted by North Carolina officials. Led most enthu- 
siastically by Gov. James B. Hunt Jr., they hope to 
lure microelectronics firms away from the over- _ 
crowded Santa Clara Valley south of San Francisco to 
the piney hills of the Research Triangle Park between 
Raleigh and Durham. Some initial success encouraged 
Hunt to borrow the Santa Clara Valley’s nickname, 
dubbing the Research Triangle area ‘‘Silicon Valley 
East.”’ 
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Hunt’s first California recruiting junket was last 
November, and he returned bubbling over with excite- 
ment: ‘‘It’s a fantastic thing. No other industry com- 
pares with it,’’ he said. ‘‘I believe this trip will make 
possible the greatest opportunities for our expansion, 
for our economic growth, for higher levels of income 
for our people, than anything I’ve ever seen. And I’ve 
been all over the world.”’ 

With sales of integrated circuits by one estimate 
expected to reach $20 billion by the end of the decade, 
it’s understandable that Hunt should be eager to get a 
piece of the pie for the state’s tobacco-and-textile- 
dependent economy. He sees the microelectronics in- 
dustry as the ticket to the prosperity and productivity 
that would raise North Carolina’s notoriously low 
wages. ‘‘We have persistent economic handicaps: low 
per capita income, too much poverty and not enough 
jobs,’’ Hunt told the North Carolina General Assembly 
in January. ‘“We should target high-wage, high-growth 
industries like microelectronics.” 

So far, only one major microelectronics company 
has committed to open up shop in the Research 
Triangle Park. General Electric announced last August 
that it would initially invest $55 million to build a 
plant that will research and manufacture specialized in- 
tegrated circuits for use in GE defense, medical and 
transportation systems. Company officials say that 
over the next few years GE could invest as much as 
$100 million in the plant and that it will employ 
approximately 500 people, 70 percent of whom will be 
skilled professionals. 

But why North Carolina, land of basketball, bar- 
becue and L&Ms? Donald Beilman, a GE vice presi- 
dent, explained in a Raleigh News and Observer col- 
umn: ‘‘The state’s business climate, its stand on 


attracting and developing industry and technology, its . 


quality of life and its highly attractive climate were 
among factors that weighed the scales in this area’s 
favor.’’ Brent Hackney, the governor’s deputy press 
secretary, notes that the availability of relatively inex- 
pensive housing will be ‘‘a huge, huge factor’” in 
companies’ decisions to relocate. 

Further attractions, according to Beilman, are 
Hunt’s support for microelectronics instruction and re- 
search at the state’s universities, and the institution of 
training programs at community and technical col- 
leges. ‘‘Adding the required new microelectronics per- 
sonnel will be a very difficult task....We need not just 
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good minds, but the best minds in the field to be suc- 
‘cessful in integrated circuits,’’ Beilman wrote. 
And now, bring in the North Carolina Microelec- 
/ tronics Center. 
| It’s the $30 million keystone of Hunt’s grand 
plan, the main attraction for industry and the master 
coordinator of university teaching and research. 
| “I believe the microelectronics center can be the 
‘single most important element in bringing thousands of 
‘new jobs and hundreds of millions of dollars in indus- 
‘trial investment to our state,’’ Hunt told reporters after 
‘his November California junket. ‘‘The establishment 
of the center has impressed executives of these com- 
|panies,’’ Hackney adds. 
| To get the center off the ground, Hunt has asked 
\the North Carolina legislature for $24.4 million over 
the next two fiscal years. An additional $6 million will 
‘come from the $250,000 annual fee companies (by in- 
Vitation only) will pay to be affiliated with the center, 
and possibly from the federal government. To date, 
‘GE is the only company that has been invited and has 
_agreed to join up. 
| The center’s most important role, however, will 
be as supporter of university research and teaching. 
| Five universities—Duke, North Carolina State, North 
‘Carolina A&T State, UNC-Chapel Hill and UNC- 
| Charlotte—and the Research Triangle Institute (a non- 
‘Profit research organization) are the center’s members 
_and will share the design and research tools and in- 
/structional facilities the center hopes to offer. In addi- 
‘tion, the center will award 10 graduate fellowships in 
‘electronics worth a total of $100,000 to draw top stu- 
dents to the member universities. 

To Duke’s engineering school, the center will be 
a patron saint, a provider of the resources needed to 
| keep up with the advancing technology. ‘‘We’ve now 
| lashed together the design aids for our courses,’’ says 
H. Craig Casey Jr., electrical engineering professor ° 
and chairman of the department. ‘‘We need more, but 
we can get by with what we have.”’ In order to con- 
tinue innovative research and top-notch teaching, 
however, the school must have access to equipment 
and facilities only a cooperative arrangement like the 
center can provide. ‘“‘There’s no way we can do it 
without the center,’’ Casey concludes. 

Laying the foundations of semiconductor technol- 
ogy is a priority of the engineering school, Casey 
Says, so that its graduates can move easily into indus- 
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try leadership positions. The school now offers courses 
in the physics principles of semiconductors, the opera- 
tion of devices made from semiconductors, computer 
engineering and ‘‘very large scale integration,’’ the 
miniaturization process that puts thousands (and some 
day, hundreds of thousands) of transistors on a single 
chip. As soon as more faculty can be added, Casey 
says, more courses will be taught, training the skilled 
professionals industry so desperately needs. 

“‘One of the biggest complaints of industry has 
been that universities turn out now what they needed 
10 years ago,’’ he says. By working very closely with 
industry, the school has been able to tailor its courses 
to fit the microelectronics industry’s needs. ““We’re 
trying to educate students so that they can move right 
in—they don’t have to be trained by the company,”’ 
he adds. ‘‘And industry supports our programs because 
of it.” 

So can North Carolina and microelectronics live 
together happily ever after? 

Unfortunately, North Carolinians may not feel so 
chipper about microchips after they see what the in- 
dustry’s relocation could do to their state, warns 
Michael Luger, Duke assistant professor of public 
policies and economics. Luger says the microelectron- 
ics-related growth and prosperity would be confined 
mostly to the ‘“Greensboro-Raleigh corridor,’’ an area 
of the state with an unemployment rate of ‘‘virtually 
zero.’’ While the deleterious effects of too much 
growth too quickly—inflation, pollution and conges- 
tion—could plague this area, underdeveloped North 
Carolina counties burdened with unemployment rates 
as high as 25 percent would be pretty much untouched 
by such growth. 

A specialist in urban and regional economic de- 
velopment, Luger first became interested in the mi- 
croelectronics industry when he began teaching a 
course in North Carolina public policy issues. ‘‘Pclicy 
makers usually make decisions based on past experi- 
ence,’’ he says. But unless changes in the actual struc- 
ture of the industry are taken into account, ‘‘the pro- 
jections that the Hunt administration is making won’t 
necessarily hold.’’ Luger points out that only one type 
of firm—the small, specialized, semiconductor manu- 
facturer—has shown the much-talked about spectacular 
growth. Furthermore, only companies involved in the 
‘‘wafer fabrication’ phase of the industry are likely to 
move here, he adds. The research and development 





company headquarters will probably stay put in Cali- 
fornia and Texas, and assembly plants are likely to 
move overseas. 

Luger’s other big concern about the silicon-izing 
of North Carolina is that “‘the public by and large is 
ignorant of the technical issues, too uninformed to 
affect the debate.’’ Questions about how to protect 
North Carolina’s quality of life are going unasked by a 
public that really doesn’t know what to ask. 

Perhaps this is why the state has begun a series of 
briefings for local officials on how to prevent some of 
the horrors of metropolitan life now haunting Califor- 
nia. At the first session, George Herbert, Research 
Triangle Institute president and microelectronics center 
chairman, said Silicon Valley’s problems—pollution, 
overcrowded roads, scarce and expensive housing— 
were caused by too much economic expansion in too 
small an area. The Research Triangle area does not 
have these space limitations, he said, and with pre- 
planning should be able to find cures for the side 
effects of the micro-boom. 

For the time being, both university and govern- 
ment officials will be thinking small, dreaming about 
the goodies microelectronics may bring to the state. 
Keeping with the spirit of things, Hunt has been seen 
around town lately sporting a new lapel pin given to 
him by Herbert. Shaped like North Carolina, the pin 
features two chips on either side of a tobacco leaf. 
Hunt even said he might send one to California’s Gov. 
Jerry Brown. 
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Bookends 


From the typewriters of alumni and faculty authors 











In spring a young compulsive’s fancy turns to 
thoughts of...spring cleaning. Therefore, we’ve 
gleaned from our shelves a diverse collection of re- 
cent books, covering a spectrum of religion, politics, 
sex, drugs—and even one paen to rock and roll. 


“The Laughing Tradition: Stage Comedy in Gar- 
rick’s Day,’’ by Richard W. Bevis °59. The Universi- 
ty of Georgia Press, Athens, Ga., 1980. 282 pages, 
$18. 


A new look at 18th century stage comedy. 


“The Dragon Lord,’’ by David Drake j.D. °72. 
Berkeley Publishing Corp., New York, 1979. 286 
pages, $10.95. 


A military fantasy set in the days of King Arthur and 
Merlin. 


“The Double Standard: A Feminist Critique of 
Feminist Social Science,’’ by Margrit Eichler A.M. 
'68, Ph.D. °72. St. Martin’s Press, New York, 1980. 
151 pages, $15.95. 


A look at how research can promote the same sex 
stereotypes it seeks to dispel. 


“The Book of Madness,’’ by David Fisher °63. Ap- 
ple-Wood Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1980. 58 pages, 
$8.95. 


A collection of poetry by, as he calls himself, Duke’s 
‘‘oddest Angier B. Duke scholar.’’ 


“Trajectories in Faith,’’ by James W. Fowler ’62, et 
al. Abingdon Press, Nashville, 1980. 206 pages, 
$6.50. 


The psychobiographies of Malcolm X, Anne Hutch- 
inson, Blaise Pascal, Ludwig Wittgenstein and Diet- 
rich Bonhoeffer. 


“The Politics of Soft Coal: The Bituminous Industry 
from World War I Through the New Deal,’’ by 
James P. Johnson ’59. University of Illinois Press, 
Champagne, 1979. 258 pages, $13.50. 


A study of the relationship between the coal industry 
and the government, with a look at the rise of gov- 
ernmental regulation. 


“‘The Origins of the Cold War in the Near East: 
Great Power Conflict and Diplomacy in Iran, Turkey 
and Greece,’’ by Bruce R. Kuniholm, Duke public 


policies assistant professor. Princeton University Press, 


Princeton, N.J., 1980. 404 pages, $27.50. 


A discussion of the historical context of diplomacy in 
Iran, Turkey and Greece, and how a power struggle in 
this region played a part in the post-war conflict be- 
tween the U.S. and Soviet Union. 
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“Culture in Context,’’ by Weston LaBarre, James B. 
Duke anthropology professor emeritus. Duke Universi- 
ty Press, Durham, 1980. 338 pages, $19.75. 


An exploration of areas previously considered unex- 
plainable subjective human experience—religion, the 
supernatural, authority, obscenity and the use of hallu- 
cinogens. 


“The 17th Century Resolve: A Historical Anthology 
of a Literary Form,’’ edited by John L. Lievsay, 
James B. Duke English professor emeritus. The Uni- 
versity Press of Kentucky, Lexington, 1980. 211 
pages, $15.50. 


An anthology of resolves, a form of English prose in- 
tended to reform societal and personal morals so that 
the ideal Christian state and individual perfection could 
be achieved. 


AFTER YOU PUT 
SACCHARINE IN YOUR 
COFFEE, ANY 
DOUGHNUTS YOU THEN 
DUNK, ARE WITHOUT 
CALORIES, TOO! 


Saccharine is such a powerful artificial sweetener 
it removes calories from anything it touches— 





Illustrations by Roy McKie for ‘‘The Fat Book,’’ copyright 
1979 by Harvey R. Bullock ’43. Price/Stern/Sloan Pub- 
lishers, Inc., Los Angeles, $2.50. Reprinted by permission. 


“Made in America,’’ by Peter Maas °49. The Viking 
Press, New York, 1979. 347 pages, $10.95. 


A novel about a former pro football star who tries to 
make it big in business, only to become entangled 
with the Mafia. 


“Sarah Barnwell Elliot,’’ by Clara Childs Mackenzie 
A.M. °54. Twayne Publishers/G.K. Hall and Co., 
Boston, 1980. 183 pages, $11.95. 


A study of the stories and novels of Sarah Barnwell 
Elliott, a Southerner and supporter of liberal causes 
during the mid-19th to late-20th centuries. 


“‘Born to Run: The Bruce Springsteen Story,’’ by 
Dave Marsh *74. Dolphin Books/Doubleday and Co., 
Inc., Garden City, N.J., 1979. 176 pages, $7.95. 


Bruce Springsteen’s rise to superstardom is chronicled 
by a self-professed ‘‘zealot,’’ who writes: **The advent 
of Bruce Springsteen, who made rock and roll a matter 
of life and Gest again, seemed non short of a 
miracle to me.’ a 
“Archaeology, the Rabbis and Early Christianity,”’ 
by Eric M. Meyers, Duke religion professor, and 
James F. Strange. Abingdon Press, Nashville, 1981. 
207 pages, $7.95. 


An integration of historical literature and archaeologi- 
cal findings that outlines the relationship between 
Judaism and early Christianity. 


‘(Media Power Politics,’’ by David L. Paletz, oes 
political scientist, and Robert M. Entman °71, Duke 
public policies professor. The Free Press/Macmillan 
Publishing Co., Inc., 1981. 308 pages, $16.95. 


How the powers that be—presidents, candidates, in- 
terest groups, Congress—manipulate the media and 
how, in turn, the media can influence and shape public 
opinion. ‘ 


“Lorca’s New York Poetry: Social Injustice, Dark 
Love, Lost Faith,’’ by Richard L. Predmore, Duke 
romance languages professor emeritus. Duke Universi- 
ty Press, Durham, 1980. 116 pages, $8.95. 


A thorough study of Lorca’s ‘‘Poeta en Nueva York,”” 
revealing its complex personal themes. 


“<Sophie’s Choice,’’ by William Styron ’47. Random 
House, New York, 1979. 515 pages, $12.95. 


The tale of a young Southern writer’s unrequited love 
for a Polish Catholic girl who survived a concentration 
camp, and his entanglements in her life as she comes 
to terms with her past. 


‘Nathaniel Hawthorne: A Biography,’’ by Arlin 
Turner, James B. Duke English professor emeritus. 
Oxford University Press, New York, 1980. 457 pages, 
$20. 


The life and times of Nathaniel Hawthorne, one of the _ 
most influential American writers, who had a distin- © 
guished public career as well. | 


“A Sprig of Hope,’”’ by Robert T. Young M.Div. 60, 
university minister. Abingdon Press, Nashville, 1980. 
144 pages, $4.95. 


Sermons of encouragement and expectations to 
‘‘brighten up a not-so-bright day or make an already 
happy day even happier.”’ 



























nearly 40 volumes worth 


etter writing usually results in forgettable prose, 
L nothing more than mundane records of ordinary 

moments, often retold out of a sense of obliga- 
tion. 

But letter writing at its finest, as epitomized by 
the letters of Jane and Thomas Carlyle, could be con- 
sidered an art form. With substantial wit and more 
than a dash of sarcasm, the Carlyles’ correspond- 
ence—the vivid characterizations of the people they 
knew and sharp observations of the world around 
them—forms a historical record of Victorian England 
from 1812 to 1879. 

Before the letters could serve a scholarly purpose, 
however, they had to be collected and edited. C. 
Richard Sanders has spent more than 28 years of his 
life doing just that, in addition to his duties as a Duke 
English professor. The fruits of his labor are nine 
volumes of ‘‘The Collected Letters of Thomas and 
Jane Welsh Carlyle,’’ with approximately 30 more 
volumes yet to come. 

Sanders retired in 1972, closing out his 35 years 
at Duke teaching courses in Romantic and Victorian 
eta literature. He stayed on as editor of the Carlyle let- 
ters until last year, relinquishing that role to his col- 
league, Clyde Ryals. 

Sanders’ interest in Thomas Carlyle grew gradual- 
ly, while he was a graduate student at Princeton. “‘I 
was very much impressed by Carlyle’s intellectual 
energy,’ Sanders says, ‘‘the richness of texture, the 
colorfulness and the cadence of his prose.”’ 

In 1952, after he received his doctorate from the 
University of Chicago and started teaching, the Ten- 
nessee native began his study of Carlyle in earnest, 
writing to libraries all over the world to obtain letters 
or copies of them. ‘‘I was motivated by an interest, 
which I had developed quite early, in Carlyle’s re- 
markable power of observation and description of 
places and people—particularly of people,’’ Sanders 
says. ‘‘I had begun to entertain the idea of collecting 
and editing the great many portraits he had made of 
his contemporaries. I knew that in order to get the por- 

traits I had to get the letters, many of which had not 
been published.”’ 
After the Guggenheim Foundation showed an in- 


terest in his work and encouraged him to collect, edit 
and publish all the letters—they later gave him two 
grants for his project—he arranged with the University 
of Edinburgh in Scotland to collaborate with Duke on 
the ‘‘gigantic undertaking’’ of collecting the letters. 
This undertaking eventually included many trips 
abroad, not only to track down more letters but also to 
visit the places the Carlyles lived in and wrote about. 

One glance at Thomas Carlyle’s letters shows 
their attraction. His descriptions of literary and politi- 
cal figures of his day were usually blunt and always 
lively. He described the philosopher Jeremy Bentham 
as being like ‘‘a rhinoceros—strong and clumsy.”’ 
Walt Whitman’s poetry came in for this criticism: ‘‘If 
you could endow the parish bull with the faculty of 
human utterance and holding a pen between the halves 
of his hoof, this, I imagine, is much the thing he 
would write.’’ And after seeing a picture of the theolo- 
gian Martin Luther, he wrote this evocative descrip- 
tion: ‘“Martin himself has a fine German face: eyes so 
frank and serious, a look as if he could take a cup of 
ale as well as wrestle down the devil in a handsome 
manner.”’ 

Carlyle’s wife Jane was also known for her witty 
and satirical letters, so Sanders decided to include hers 
in the collection. ‘‘They wrote very different letters. I 
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e postman always rang— 


would say that Jane was more consistent in the major- 
ity of her letters. Occasionally in Carlyle’s letters one 
comes across passages that are not particularly interest- 
ing or maybe a whole letter that isn’t very interest- 
ing,’’ Sanders says. 

Ryals, English professor and department chair- 
man, is enthusiastic in his praise of the project’s im- 
portance to the humanities. “‘Carlyle was one of the 
most influential figures in the 19th century in both 
England and America. He knew everyone and every- 


one made sure to meet him—he was a sage,”’ Ryals 


explains. 

Carlyle was a pioneer in basic historical research, 
Sanders says. “‘He left no pebble unturned. His work 
really was remarkably successful considering the fact 
that he did not have the conveniences and aids we 
have now, such as microfilm.”’ 

Ryals estimates that it will take 20 more years to 
finish editing, transcribing and publishing the now- 
complete collection—the letters fill five filing 
cabinets—and hopes to remain as editor until the last 
volume is published. Two volumes were just published 
in December; the next is due in 1982. But according 
to Sanders, the worst is over. “‘Collecting the letters is 
the hardest part.”’ 
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These letters and more were displayed in Perkins and East 
Campus libraries in February, marking the 100th 
anniversary of Thomas Carlyle’s death. 





‘The Collected Letters of Thomas and Jane Welsh 
Carlyle,’’ vols. 1-9 edited by Charles Richard 
Sanders, Duke English professor emeritus, and 
Kenneth J. Fielding, University of Edinburgh. 
Duke University Press, Durham, N.C. $30 per 
volume. 
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By now Jesse Colvin should have a 
cauliflower ear. It seems he's on the 
phone all the time. But then, he does 
have a lot of people to contact: reunion 
committee members, printers, guest 
panelists, caterers, security and mainte- 
nance personnel, student helpers, secre- 
taries and so forth. 

As alumni affairs’ reunion coordina- 
tor, Colvin spends 11 months out of the 
year setting in motion the varied events 
that lead to Alumni Weekend. And it’s 
much more than just putting together a 
June picnic, hiring a hall and finding a 
speaker. 

The planning year starts in July, after 
the dust has settled, when Colvin con- 
tacts the presidents of the 10 reunion 
classes. They in turn select committee 
chairpersons who in turn invite a number 
of classmates to start the ball rolling. 
These 15 to 25 committee members 
who've responded from each class then 
break into subcommittees: attendance, 
publicity, hospitality and local arrange- 
ments. 

That's when Colvin’s fun begins. 
Since each planning committee meets at 
least three times a year, he must coor- 
dinate 30 or more separate meetings, 
usually at Alumni House. Most members 
are within easy driving distance, but not 
all reunion grads live nearby. 

Reaching all or most of the faraway 
alumni involves three mailings, approx- 
imately 25,000 pieces total, to provide 
reunion information, distribute class 
directories and update activities for 
those special three days in June. 

This is Colvin’s second year in 
charge of reunions. He joined the alumni 
affairs staff in 1978, working in the field 
with local alumni clubs. Now he heads 
the logistics for the office's biggest on- 
campus event. 

“My job is that of a resource person,” 
he explains. “lI offer assistance and 
guidance to the planning committees 

| and help them work out any problems 
| that might arise.” 
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But it's the individual committees that 
design their specific activities—Saturday 
night get-togethers and Sunday's class 
breakfasts. 

“! do the initial planning and coordi- 
nating,” he says, “and the alumni affairs 
staff helps implement them. There’s no 
way one person could be in 10 places at 
one time.” 

He tries, though. Colvin '74, M.Ed. 
'75 works full time on reunions in the day 
and attends night classes at the busi- 
ness school to earn his M.B.A. 

There have been some changes in 
Alumni Weekend since Colvin took over. 
The formal lecture program was re- 
placed last year with an alumni panel 
and faculty moderator. This year the 
idea has been expanded to include two 
other informal seminars, one on stress 
and the other on lifestyles. 

“We try things one year and if they're 


Colvin: Ma Bell’s best friend 





Alumni Gazette 


News from the Duke University Alumni Association 


The main event 


For Colvin, this June’s reunion began in July 


successful, we repeat the format. For in- 
stance, last year’s service program on 
undergraduate admissions was well- 
received. So we'll be continuing it this 
year.” 

Colvin believes that it was alumni in- 
volvement on the committee level that in- 
creased last year’s attendance by 30 
percent. "Because of the work of the 
attendance committees and the commit- 
tees as a whole, the numbers were up. 
I'm projecting 1100 to 1200 for this 
year.” 

The most rewarding part of his job? 

“The chance to work with a variety of 
alumni,” he answers. ‘| have a unique 
advantage. Over a five-year period, I'll 
come in contact with every single alum- 
nus who has earned a degree from 
Duke. No other staff member has the 
opportunity for that kind of contact.” 
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: This ol’ house 


A zoo story 


Although they’re not really alumni, the 
Duke lemurs on loan to the North Caroli- 
na Zoological Park will be included in 
the Asheboro club's spring outing at th 
zoo. Tom Jordan ’61 has planned a 
family picnic at the park. But another 
Duke Primate Center representative—a — 

human—uwill also be there to discuss. = | 
current projects. 


Sing for your supper 


The Pitchforks, Duke’s barbershop-style 
men’s harmony group, entertained at a 
Tampa wine and cheese reception at the 
home of Jean and Joel Mattison M.D. 
‘61. Afterwards, Faye and Hilliard Eure 
'58, club president, offered bed and 
breakfast to all 16 singers. No discords 
were reported. 


Restorations and historic sites are be- 
coming either an added attraction or the 
focal point of local club activities. 

® Weymouth House in Southern Pines 
was chosen by Doug ‘62 and Lydia Can- 
trell Gill '64 for a barbecue dinner. Dr. 
Peter Bennett, who directed the record- 
breaking “dive” at Duke's F.G. Hall Lab, 
will be the speaker. 

@ White Oaks, the mansion once owned 
by the Duke family, has been chosen by 
Lois Copeland Funderburk ‘62 for a 
Charlotte alumni reception. 

@ Richmond's restored Blair House now 
caters private dinner parties. Nancy 
Weigle Kraus '73, A.M. ‘75 plans an 
evening there for alumni in May. 
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You remember the feeling. It’s mid-April, 
| college acceptance letters are due, and 
you're so excited that you can hardly 

| keep from attacking the mail carrier. If 
letter’s big and thick—oh my—it’s 
stuffed with a letter saying yes, 
tcards to return and forms to fill out. 
But if it's thin—oh well—it probably 

rings bad news. 

The process of getting those letters 
is a long one, beginning in early fall 
| with the first requests for information 








t ey came to check out their futures 
share their career experiences. And 
ney left with the attitude that their time 
jad been well spent. 
_ Despite the unseasonably warm 
february weather and a midday Duke 
Wake Forest basketball game, nearly 
290 students drew upon the resources 
f 50 alumni spending the weekend on 
campus for the second Conference on 
eer Choices. 
Libby Taylor '83, student coordinator 
the event, judged it “a worthwhile ex- 
ence for both alumni and students.” 
“Students found the alumni 
sroachable, able to communicate well 
d very enthusiastic in the treatment of 
ir Questions,” she said. 
And the alumni, in general, found it 
be rewarding. One participant, Dr. Ed- 
rd G. Green ’60, wrote: “! found the 
nference very stimulating. It was cer- 
‘useful to me.” 
His opinion, like others, was that “the 
dents who participated did get some- 
ing valuable out of it.” 
Conference participants, represent- 
1g 22 fields, were grouped into three 
erent seminars: majors and careers, 
reer fields and career issues. The lat- 
ter dealt with such diverse topics as two 








ing spouses, job stress, profession- . 


from high school seniors. Undergraduate 
Admissions Director Jean Scott has 
overseen the process for the past year, 
moving down the hill from her previous 
position as assistant professor of history. 
Scott says her biggest challenge this 
year has been coping with the large 
number of applications. Applications 
have jumped from 5,600 for the class of 
’70 to nearly 10,000 for the just-admitted 
class of ’85. More applicants combined 
with a smaller entering class (based on 

































al ethics, job priorities and the dilemmas 
of working women. 

When asked if the conference was 
what she had expected, Tina Malcolm, a 
sophomore from New Jersey, replied: “| 


CCC banquet: job dialogue over dinner 


All things considered 


Sorting out 10,000 applicants 


the size of this year’s graduating class) 
means that “competition has been more 
intense,” she says. “It’s been hard for 
the admissions staff—we read applica- 
tions of good candidates anc: :now we 
don’t have room.” Eight applications for 
each place in the class means that 
there’s room only for the best. 

Finding the best, however, isn't easy. 
“There isn't a magic formula,” Scott 
says, “and that’s the way we want it.” 
Excellent high school grades and test 
scores, of course, are important. Scott 
adds that the “extracurriculars’—in a 
multitude of areas—are equally impor- 

t. “We want people who have made 
good use of their time and who have 
done interesting things outside of class.” 

Still, it's often difficult to decide be- 
tween two very good applicants. That's 
where the essay, that “tell us something 
about yourself” bane of college-bound 
seniors, comes in. “We're looking for 
people who have thought about things, 
who are concerned about their world,” 
Scott says. The essay and application 
taken together give the admissions staff 
a good idea of what the student is like, 
she adds. 

When parents, siblings or other rela- 
tives are alumni, that information is in- 
cluded in students’ files. Alumni connec- 
tions are most beneficial to students ap- 
plying for February notification, explains 
Patsy Bennett, alumni admissions prog- 
ram coordinator and an acting regional 
director of admissions. While students in 
the April notification pool are considered 
together, those with alumni connections 


think it was more than what | had ex- 


pected. It also gave me a bit more confi- 


dence in what | want to do—I’m a nurs- 
ing student and | would like to combine 


law with medicine. There was support for 


in the smaller February pool are consi- 
dered separately and given “special 
consideration.” Applying for February 
notification “tells us the student wants to 
come to Duke,” Bennett says, adding, 
“Alumni kids really need to apply for 
February notification.” 

Scott directs a staff which has grown 
recently to 12, enabling the office to bet- 
ter handle the tremendous load of 
paperwork. Easing things also is the 
two-step application procedure now in 
its second year. Students complete 
biographical information on a preliminary 
application, “letting us know they intend 
to apply,” Scott says. They then receive 
the final application, which involves 
transcripts, test scores, recommenda- 
tions, essays— ‘the things we actually 
use to make the decision’—and must be 
returned by the student together. 

But even with the new procedure and 
additional staff members, the hours get 
long when the letters have to be sent 
out. And it’s quite a change from her 
professorial duties, Scott says. “I think 1’ll 
like it more next year when I’ve been 
through it once.” 
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that. It was good to talk to people who 
said, ‘Well, you can do it that way and it 
might even help you.’ ” 
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People 


Write: Bonnie Meeks, Class Notes Editor, Alumni Affairs, Duke University, Durham, N.C. 27706 


News of alumni who have received graduate 
or professional degrees but did not attend Duke 
as undergraduates appears under the year in 
which the advanced degree was awarded. 
Otherwise the year designates the person’s 
undergraduate class. Married couples 
representing different class years are usually 
listed under the earlier year. 











’30s 


A. Dixon Callihan A.M. '31 was presented an 
exceptional service award by the American Nu- 
clear Society for his outstanding contribution to 
the scientific and educational organization during 
its first 25 years. His duties included editing Nuc- 
lear Science and Engineering, the organization's 
research journal. 


Thomas C. Parsons °36 was elected national 
board member of the Presbyterian Lay Committee 
last October. He is a charter member of the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania chapter of the lay committee, a 
member of the ministerial relations committee of 
the Huntingdon presbytery and is the current 
chairman of the presbytery’s pension committee. 
He is Duke’s class of 1936 president. He and his 
wife Louise live in Altoona, Pa. 


Ruth Schoenberger Breece '39, A.M. °44 retired 
in June after 27 years as a high school teacher and 
reference and research librarian. She and her hus- 
band George divide their time between Yardley, 
Pa., and their summer home in West Glover, Vt. 


’40s 


John Lofton J.D. °42 is an editorial writer for the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. In June he published his 
fourth book, ‘‘The Press as Guardian of the First 
Amendment,’’ which provides a complete survey 
of American newspapers’ reaction to first amend- 
ment issues, especially those heard by the 
Supreme Court. 


Joseph C. Ridenhour °42 has been elected vice 
chairman of Cannon Mills, Inc., in Kannapolis, 
N.C., where he had been senior vice president and 
director of marketing consumer products since 
1971. 


John P. McGovern °43, M.D. °45 has been rec- 
ognized with a festschrift volume, ‘*‘Appreciations, 
Reminiscences and Tributes Honoring John P. 
McGovern,”” published by Health Sciences Insti- 
tute. The 680-page book features over 200 reflec- 
tions by friends and colleagues from his medical 
school, postgraduate, army, and teaching and re- 
search days. 


David W. Robbins °44 is working with autistic 
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Director of Annual Giving 


The Office of University Development is looking for someone 
to fill the position of Director of Annual Giving. The director, 
who will oversee a staff of seven, will be a member of the 
senior development staff and will report directly to the Director 


of University Development. 


The new director's main responsibility will be to organize and 
administer a comprehensive annual giving program for the 
university, with special attention given to Trinity College, and 
to coordinate responsibilities with the professional schools. 


Prior experience in development work helpful, Duke graduates 
preferred. Salary and benefits commensurate with experience. 
The position is to be filled effective July 1, 1981. 


Please direct all inquiries and resumes to: 


Andrew D. Parker Jr. 

Director of University Development 
Duke University 

2127 Campus Drive 

Durham, NC 27706 
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and developmentally handicapped youth. He and 
his wife Jessie Jean have two children and live in 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


H. L. Newbold M.D. °45, of New York City, has 
been included in the Sth edition of Marquis’ 
““Who’s Who in the World.’’ 


H. L. Speas M.E. °45, of Winston-Salem, N.C., 
has been named vice president of the newly- 
created technology development department of R. 
J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. He has been with 
Reynolds since 1947 and most recently was vice 
president of technical services. He is co-holder of 
several U.S. patents and in 1979 was named 
Tobacco Man of the Year by Tobacco Internation- 
al Magazine. 


Donald R. Herriott ’46, head of the lithographic 
systems development department at Bell Labora- 
tories in Murray Hill, N.J., has been awarded the 
Cledo Brunetti Award by the Institute of Electrical 
and Electronic Engineers, the world’s largest en- 
gineering society. The award was presented in 
February for outstanding contribution to miniatur- 
ization in electronics. Since joining Bell Labs, he 
has written articles on electro-optical systems, 
lasers and lithography. He and his wife Karis have 
four children and live in Morristown, N.J. 


Three who have held central roles in Shippensbury 
State College’s administration for many years re- 
ceived their master’s degrees from Duke: Gilmore 
B. Seavers M.Ed. °46, college president, Willard 
E. Kerr M.Ed. ’47, graduate studies dean, and 
Benjamin S. Nispel M.Ed. 40, school of arts 
and sciences dean. Seavers and Kerr retired in De- 
cember. 


Nancy Hanks °49, vice chairwoman and trustee 
of the Rockefeller Brothers Fund, has been elected 
to the board of directors of Scholastic, Inc., an 
educational publishing company. She is a Duke 
trustee and lives in Washington, D.C. 


Fred Holub Ph.D. ’49 is an organic and polymer 
chemist at the General Electric Research and De- 
velopment Center in Schenectady, N.Y. He re- 
cently was awarded his 104th U.S. patent for co- 
inventing the first practical, all-plastic, sealed- 
beam headlamp. He also invented the polymer- 
based radiation switch, which allows the device to 
flash rapidly in sequence, used in GE’s FlipFlash 
photographic flash system. 


Robert W. Hutchins °49, J.D. ’59 was elected 
president of the North Carolina Bar at their annual 
meeting last fall. He is a senior partner in the firm 
of Hutchins, Romanet, Thompson, Hillard and 
Harrell in Plymouth, where he lives with his wife 
Becky and three children. 


William L. Simon ’49, H.A. Cert. ’51, senior 
vice president of the American Hospital Manage- 
ment Corp. in Miami, has been named to the 
board of directors of the South Florida Hospital 
Association. 


The Very Rev. O’Kelley Whitaker °49, dean of 
the Episcopal Church of St. Luke in Orlando, 
Fla., has been elected bishop co-adjutor of the 
Episcopal Diocese of Central New York. 


’30s 


H. Robert Barber Jr. ’50, L. ’52 has been 
elected to the board of directors of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank of Little Rock, Ark. This bank 
serves 616 savings and loan associations in Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, Mississippi, New Mexico and 
Texas. 


Clarence D. Williams M.Div. ’51 retired last 
June after 33 years as an Army chaplain and is 
now living in Spartanburg, S.C. He was awarded 
the Legion of Merit Award when he retired. 


David Andrews B.D. ’52, author and poet, is on 
the staff of Johns Hopkins University medical 
school as a medical editor. After six books of 
poetry, he has had published his first novel, ““The 
Magic Bullet,’’ a mystery and science fiction 
adventure. He and his wife Ruth live in Balti- 
more, Md. 


Gene Corrigan ’52 has been named athletic direc- 
tor at the University of Notre Dame. He was for- 
mer athletic director at the University of Virginia. 


Lee G. Barnes ’54 is the founder and director of 
the Sky-Life Flying Camp in the Adirondacks 
town of Edinburg. His efforts as flight instructor 
to boys of all backgrounds and Federal Aviation 
Administration examiner earned him 1979's Avia- 
tion Educator of the Year Award. This year he has 
been chosen national flight instructor of the year 
by the FAA and other aviation companies and 
organizations. 





Department of Alumni Affairs 


Paul A. Vick ’66 director; Pauline D. 

Myers, assistant director; Barbara K. 
Pattishall, assistant director; Sharon S. Bair, — 
coordinator, alumni programming; Patricia 
H. Bennett ’76, coordinator, alumni 
admissions committees; Jesse Colvin ’74, 
M.Ed. ’75, coordinator, alumni reunions; 
Ellen M. English, coordinator, placement 
services; Michael R. Peterson ’74, 
coordinator, special projects; Patricia L. 
Robertson, alumni travel coordinator; Linda 
T. Sigmon ’69, M.Ed. ’80, field coordinator; 
N. Elizabeth Sullivan ’78, coordinator, 
professional alumni association 
programming. 

General Alumni Association 

Board of Directors 


John A. Koskinen ’61, president; Albert F. 
Fisher ’51, B.D. ’54, vice president; Laurie 
E. Williamson ’71, vice president. 

James Applewhite 58, A.M. ’60, Ph.D. 
69; William E. Arant Jr. 59; Frances 
Adams Blaylock ’53; Marshall M. Boon 
M.B.A. ’74; William T. Buice III LL.B. 
64; William B. Bunn III ’74, M.D.-J.D. 
°79; O. Charlie Chewning Jr. ’57; Kay M. 
Couch B.S.N. ’58; Robert G. Deyton 51, 
M.D. ’55; Kae Enright P.A. Cert. ’76; 
Hilliard M. Eure III °58; Joan 
Finn-McCracken B.S.N. °58; F. Owen 
Fitzgerald B.D. ’54; Sheldon Gulinson 
M.H.A. ’69; Robert D. Henry B.S.E. °77; 
Alice B. Hicks °69; James A. Howard LL.B. 
*49; Richard Maxwell B.S.C.E. ’55; Jeffrey 
Mullins ’64; Joanne Snow Osteen ’58; 
Constance Peake P.T. Cert. °53; Clifford W. 
Perry Jr. °66; Alan E. Rimer B.S.C.E. °64; 
John L. Sherrill 50; Walter W. Simpson 
M.B.A. ’74; Margaret Taylor Smith °47; L. 
Neil Williams ’58, J.D. ’61, past president. 
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Tuesday, May 12. Annual dinner meeting 
with President Terry Sanford. (Also, 
plans for fall luncheon and winter 
student party.) Call Joan Berthoud '49 
at (203) 236-5275. 


Wilmington 

Sunday, June 7. Annual summer picnic. 
Call Tony Bosworth '58 at (302) 
774-7461. 


-District of Columbia 


Saturday, April 25. Annual barbecue 
picnic. Call Tom O'Bryon '68 at (202) 
293-2678. 


Hollywood 

Thursday, April 30. Medical alumni 
reception in conjunction with Florida 
Medical Association meeting at the 
Diplomat Hotel. Call Janet Sanfilippo at 
(919) 684-6347. 


Palm Beach 

Thursday-Saturday, April 2-4; 
Thursday-Saturday, May 7-9. Gold 
Coast seminar series at Good 
Samaritan Hospital. Medical continuing 

-. education lectures open to all area 
health care professionals. Call Duke's 
medical school continuing education 
Office at (919) 684-5068. 


Louisiana | 


New Orleans 

Monday, November 16. Medical alumni 
reception in conjunction with Southern 
Medical Association meeting. 


Massachusetts 


Boston ; 

Saturday, April 25. Duke-UNC barbecue. 
(Plans for summer harbor cruise and 
picnic.) Call Marshall Case ’70 at (617) 
944-5336. 


Michigan 


Detroit 
Wednesday, May 6. Detroit alumni 


~~ annual meeting. Call C. John 


Holmquist '72 at (313) 645-9600. 


Grand Rapids 

Tuesday, May 5. Grand Rapids alumni 
annual meeting. Call Bill Heritage '66 
at (616) 241-2501. 


Kansas City 
Tuesday, April 7. Medical alumni 
_ reception in conjunction with Medical 


Alumni calendar 


College of Physicians at the Crown 
Center Hotel. Call Janet Sanfilippo at 
(919) 684-6347. 


New York 


New York City (Duke University 

Metropolitan Alumni Association) 

Tuesday. April 7. Luncheon. annual 
business meeting. 

Tuesday, May 12. Luncheon with 
President Terry Sanford. All luncheons 
at Women’s National Republican Club, 
3 W. 51st Street. For reservations call 
Alison Irwin at (212) 722-2445. 


Rochester 

Wednesday, April 22. Reception with 
Duke guest. Call Chuck Ryan '76 at 
(716) 586-0300. 


North Carolina 


Atlantic Beach 

Monday-Friday, July 13-17. Morehead 
Symposium. Call Duke's medical 
school continuing education office at 
(919) 684-5068 for information. 


Durham (Duke University) 

Reunion Planning Committee Meetings. 
All meetings will be held at the Alumni 
House unless noted otherwise. Call 
Jesse Colvin at (919) 684-5114. 
Saturday, April 4 - Class of 1951, 

10 a.m. 

Sunday, April 5 - Class of 1956, 

2 p.m. at home of Pete and Kitty 
Brunson Bennett, 4008 Cornwallis Rd., 
Durham, N.C. 

Tuesday, April 7 - Class of 1946, 
2:30 p.m. 

Saturday, April 11 - Class of 1941, 
10 a.m. 

Tuesday, April 21 - Class of 1966, 
7:30 p.m. i 

Friday, April 24 - Class of 1936, 
10 a.m. 

Saturday, April 25 - Class of 1976, 
10 a.m. 

Friday, May 1 - Class of 1931, 

10 a.m. 

Friday, April 10, Hospital and Health 
Administration alumni council meeting. 

Saturday, April 11. Law Alumni Council 
meeting at the law school. 

Sunday, April 12. Sigma Theta Tau 
induction ceremony at the nursing 
school auditorium. 

Monday, April 13. Nursing alumni 
banquet for graduating class in the 
West Campus Union Ballroom. 

Tuesday, April 14. Thelma Ingles 
Scholarly Papers and Harriet Cook 
Carter Lecture at the nursing school. 
Dr. Bernice Neugarten of Northwestern 
University on “Integration of the Aged 
into Society,” co-sponsored by the 
nursing school and the Center for the 
Study of Aging and Development. Call 
the nursing school at (919) 684-2701. 

Wednesday, April 22. Divinity Alumni 
Council meeting. Divinity Alumni 
Association banquet for Class of 1981. 

Friday-Saturday, April 24-25. Forestry 
and environmental studies alumni 
meeting in conjunction with annual 
Field Day events. 

Saturday, April 25. Dedication of Duke 
Hospital North. All alumni are invited to 


attend the ceremony at 2 p.m. on the 
Searle Center terrace. 

Sunday, April 26. Medical Alumni 
Executive Council meeting at the 
Searle Center. Medical 
alumni-sponsored annual party for 
junior and senior medical students. 

Saturday-Sunday, May 30-31. Duke 
Children's Golf Classic. 

Monday-Friday, June 8-12. The nursing 
school sponsors two national 
continuing education conferences at 
the Searle Center. June 8-9, ‘Survival 
in High Stress Work Areas” and June 
10-12, “Survival of Nursing Education 
Programs in Colleges and 
Universities."’ Call Joy P. Clausen at 
(919) 684-5388 for details. 
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Pitt County 

Tuesday. April 14. Alumni meeting in 
Greenville with Dr. William G. Anlyan. 
vice president for health affairs. Call 
Richard Taft ‘67 at (919) 758-4181. 


Wake County 

Tuesday. April 7. Annual alumni meeting. 
-Call Charlie Chewning ‘57 at (919) 
828-0716. 


Ohio 


Cleveland 

Wednesday. May 13. Spring meeting. 
Call Lyn (Barlow) '73 and Gene Ferreri 
‘73 at (216) 751-8629. 





President Sanford bulldozed his way through the ground-breaking for the new Fuqua 
School of Business. 


Friday, June 12. Nursing alumni 
luncheon, engineering alumni 
barbecue. Call Betsy Sullivan at (919) 
684-5114. 

Friday-Saturday, October 2-3. Law 
Alumni Weekend and class reunions. 
Call Linda Airheart at (919) 684-3605. 

Friday-Saturday, October 9-10. Davison 
Club Weekend. 

Friday-Saturday, October 17-18. Fuqua 
School of Business Alumni Weekend. 
Hospital and Health Administration 
annual seminar weekend. 

Monday-Wednesday, October 26-28. 
Divinity School Convocation Pastors’ 
School and class reunions. Cal! Betsy 
Sullivan at (919) 684-5114. 

Thursday-Saturday, November 19-21. 
Medical Alumni Weekend, class 
reunions and reunion of 65th General 
Hospital. Call Janet Sanfilippo at (919) 
684-6347. 


Lee - Moore Counties 

Tuesday, April 28. Spring alumni 
meeting. Call Douglas Gill '62 at (919) 
692-2622. 


Pinehurst 

Friday, May 8. Medical alumni reception 
and dinner in conjunction with North 
Carolina Medical Society meeting at 
Pinehurst Country Club. Call Janet 
Sanfilippo at (919) 684-6347. 


Pennsylvania 


Pittsburgh 

Tuesday, May 12. Western Pennsylvania 
alumni spring meeting. Call Ed 
McKenna ‘72 at (412) 355-3503. 


South Carolina 


Charleston 

Thursday, May 14. Medical alumni 
reception in conjunction with South 
Carolina Medical Society meeting. 


Virginia 


Norfolk 

Friday, October 23. Medical alumni 
reception in conjunction with the 
Virginia Medical Society meeting. 


Richmond 

Wednesday, May 6. Cocktail party and 
annual meeting with Duke guest. Call 
Nancy Kraus '73, A.M. '75 at (804) 
737-3929. 


Tidewater 

Friday, June 26. Annual Duke-UNC 
picnic at the home of Jim Howard 
LL.B. '49. Call Rocky Davis '64 at (804) 
499-0567. 
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Duke Football Camp 
July 12-17 


Football fundamentals and techniques by Red Wilson and his coaching 
staff, featuring: 


Steve Spurrier, Duke's offensive coordinator, former Heisman trophy 
winner and San Francisco ‘49er. 

Rich McGeorge, former captain and tight end for the Green Bay 
Packers. 

Bob Matheson '66, former linebacker for the Miami Dolphins. 


Resident camp, includes room and board. Cost: $150 
(alumni and staff discounts available) 


Insurance coverage provided for campers—physicals required 





Name 





Address 


City, state, zip 


Home phone Business phone 


Position Height Weight 


School Coach 


Mail application and $40 deposit (check payable to Duke Football Camp) to: 
Assistant Coach Sam Story, Duke Football Camp, Duke University, 
Durham, NC 27706, or call (919) 684-2635 for brochure. 





W. Eugene Bondurant '54, M.Ed. '57 and his 
wife Jane are living in Ancon, Panama, where he 
is principal of Balboa High School, the school for 
Defense Department dependents at the Panama 
Canal’s Pacific entrance. In December he was in- 
stalled Right Worshipful District Grand Master for 
the District Grand Masonic Lodge at the Panama 
Canal. 


Charles E. Johnson Jr. B.D. ’55 is living in 
Asheville, N.C., following his retirement from the 
Presbyterian ministry. The former Duke Presbyte- 
rian chaplain was also an assistant professor of 
languages at St. Andrews College, visiting scholar 


at Cambridge University and chaplain of the Ashe- 


ville School. 


Joseph H. Wilkinson °55 has joined the interna- 
tional insurance brokerage firm of Alexander & 
Alexander as vice president on the national staff 
of the company’s human resource management 
group. He lives in Atlanta. 


Patsy Diggs Carpenter ‘56 has been appointed to 
the board of visitors of Christopher Newport Col- 
lege in Newport News, Va. 


Leslie H. Sperling A.M. °57, Ph.D. ‘59 is 
associate professor of chemical engineering at 
Lehigh University. He is co-author of a book on 
polymer science, which has been translated into 
Russian and published in the Soviet Union. 


Elizabeth Hanford Dole ’58, a Duke trustee, has 
been appointed by President Reagan as assistant 
for public liaison and will serve as his emissary to 
women, blacks and other interest groups. She was 
a member of Reagan’s transition team for the 
Education, Health and Human Services, and 
Housing and Urban Development departments. 


Robert G. Horin ’58 is president of AGT Com- 

puter Products in Torrance, Calif., and director of 
TPI Services in Geneva, Switzerland. He lives in 

Kingston-upon-Thames, Surrey, England, and Los 
Angeles. 


John M. Jordan °58, of Saxapahaw, N.C., led 
the ticket in his bid for reelection to his third term 
in the 22nd District of North Carolina’s House of 
Representatives. 


Ann Morgan McGaughey ’59 has been sworn in 
as the first woman to serve on the Pitt County 
Board of Education. She lives in Farmville, N.C. 


BIRTHS: First child and son to Frederick Re- 
genold '57 and Tabby Regenold, La Jolla, Calif., 
on Dec. 16. Named Jon Erik. 


60s 


Roberta Lea Deas '60 received her doctorate in 
SOCE BSE LTH VSEE CBSE ODEBSHLOH 


But what’s in the hump? 


For a camel, a nose in any other con- 
figuration wouldn’t work as well. So say 
researchers Knut Schmidt-Nielsen, J.B. 
Duke zoology professor, and his Israeli col- 
league Amiram Shkolnik about the camel’s 
survival tactics in arid desert heat. The 
zoologists kept two camels outside for 16 
days at an Israeli kibbutz near the Dead | 
Sea, where temperatures climbed to 104 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. There Schmidt-Nielsen 
and Shkolnik discovered that the camels’ 
exhalations became dryer as the experiment 
progressed, thus adding to the temperamen- 
tal beast’s repertoire of water-saving 
tricks—retaining water in the bloodstream, 
sweating very little and keeping out heat 
with a thick coat of fur. Next, the re- 
searchers examined camel remains and re- 
vealed that camel noses are filled with tiny, 
winding, secretion-filled cavities. The secre- 
tions dry into an absorbent crust as the 
camel loses its body water. This crust then 
absorbs moisture the camel exhales and 
stores it until the moisture returns to the 
lungs when the camel-inhales. 
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mathematics from the University of Florida in De- 
cember. She is now a research associate in 
mathematics education at the University of Chi- 
cago. 


Ralph R. Goldman ’60 has joined the Fort 
Lauderdale office of Bache Halsey Stuart Shields, 
Inc., the investment banking and brokerage firm, 
as a senior vice president for investments. Pre- 
viously, he was with Shearson Loeb Rhoades, Inc. 


GREAT TEACHERS 
DEVELOP POTENTIAL! 


What is your potential? 


Our experienced professional staff are all outstanding group 
teachers. They will give you individual attention, help you to 
establish your goals and then aid you in developing your potential. 


SCHOOL FOR ADULTS 


Regular Session (Limited to 36 students) 


Package price of $695.00 includes: 

Six nights lodging, breakfast, green fees, cart fees, range 
balls, video tape instant replay, graph check sequence pictures, 
written evaluation, cocktail parties, awards banquet, playing 
lessons, tournament and prizes. 


May 31 - June 5 


Executive Session (Designed for your foursome) 


Package price $395.00 includes: 


June 7-10 


Three nights lodging, breakfast, green fees, cart fees, range 
balls, video tape instant replay, graph check sequence pictures, 


written evaluation, cocktail parties, 


foursome. 


SCHOOL FOR YOUTH 
(Ages 11-17) 


Boys Only 
Co-ed 


June 14-19 
June 21-26 


Cost $325.00 per week, $595.00 both sessions 


For additional information and brochures contact: — 


DUKE UNIVERSITY GOLF SCHOOL 


Rod Myers, Director of Golf ¢ Duke University Golf Club © Durham, N.C. 27706 e¢ (919) 684-2817 
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yuel S. Hill Ph.D. ’60 was invited to be the 
23rd Lamar Lecturer, a series devoted to Southern 
history and culture. The book that resulted, ‘‘The 
South and the North in American Religion,’’ pub- 
lished recently by the University of Georgia Press, 
_ is dedicated to James B. Duke Professor Emeritus 
H. Shelton Smith. Hill has been religion professor 
at the University of Florida since 1972. 


_ J. Daniel Lee Jr. 60 has been named vice presi- 
dent of Teachers Insurance and Annuity Associa- 
_ tion and College Retirement Equities Fund, head- 

" ing a loan production team in the TIAA securities 
division. He lives with his wife and three children 
in Rumson, N_J. 


Gil Thelen ’60 has been named city editor and 

| deputy metropolitan editor at the Charlotte (N.C.) 
_ Observer. He previously had been assistant metro- 

politan editor and government editor. 


Nola Maddox Falcone ’61 has become a general 
partner of Lieber & Co., investment advisors and 
members of the New York and American Stock 
exchanges. She and her husband Charles have one 
son and live in Scarsdale, N.Y. 


Daniel H. Gelbert ’61, M.F. ’62, president of the 
forestry consulting firm, Daniel H. Gelbert and 
Associates, Inc., has been named president of the 
North Carolina Forestry Assocation. He and his 
wife Susan Robinhold Gelbert ’62 have two chil- 
dren and live in Durham. 


William Gary High ’61 has been appointed direc- 
tor of salaried personnel at the Indianapolis opera- 
tions of General Motors’ Detroit Diesel Allison 
Division. He and his wife Linda Kay have two 
children. 


Walter F. Moosa ’61 has been promoted to in- 
vestment manager for American Mutual Insurance 
Companies in Wakefield, Mass. 


Phillip Rhodes ’62 has been named Andrew W. 

_ Mellon humanities professor at Carleton College. 
The composer and author has received two Tan- 
glewood Orchestra prizes, a Guggenheim Founda- 
tion Fellowship and many other grants and 
awards. 


Richard E. Arnold ’64 has been named distribu- 
tion operations director at Menley & James Labo- 


Basketball Camp 


for girls 9 to 18 
July 12-17, 1981 


=e oS 











To receive an application and 
further information, contact 
Coach Debbie Leonard at 
Cameron Indoor Stadium, 

_ Duke University, Durham, 

_NC 27706, (919)684-5881 or 


684-2120. 
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ratories in Philadelphia. He formerly was profes- 
sional and health programs manager for Smith 
Kline & French Laboratories. 


Carl Eisdorfer M.D. ’64 has been named to the 
presidency of Montefiore Hospital and Medical 
Center in New York City. He currently is profes- 
sor and chairman of the psychiatry and behavioral 
sciences department at the University of Washing- 
ton medical school and is founding director of the 
university’s Institute on Aging. He is a member of 
many professional organizations, and has written 
more than 150 published papers on medical re- 
search, education, mental health and behavioral 
science, health planning and the aging process. 


Stephen P. Barnes ’65 received his M.B.A. from 
Indiana University and is regional group sales 
manager for INA Corp. He and his wife have two 
children and live in Indianapolis. 


Diane M. Disney M.A.T. ’65 has been appointed 
director of the Rhode Island State Council on the 
Arts. The Providence resident will remain affili- 
ated with Disney Lightfoot Lee, a consulting firm 
specializing in long-range planning, marketing and 
management training. 


William H. Gross ’66 has been appointed vice 
president of fixed income securities by Pacific 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. in Newport Beach, 
Calif. 


Michael E. Johnson ’66 has been named elec- 
tronics marketing manager for Keene Corp.’s 
Chase-Foster laminates division. He will be head- 
quartered in Bear, Del., and will be responsible 
for sales and marketing of Di-Clad printed circuit 
laminates line. He and his wife Irene live in 
Wilmington, Del. 


Stan Coble 67 has been appointed director of 
admissions at Kiski School, a boys’ boarding 
school in Saetsburg, Pa. He will continue to teach 
history and coach in addition to his administrative 
duties. 


Heyward H. Coleman A.M. ’68 has been named 
planning director at Interstate and Ocean Transport 
Co., a marine transporter of petroleum products. 
He previously was employed at Southern Natural 
Gas Co. 


Jerry M. Neff Ph.D. 68 is senior research scien- 
tist at the William F. Clapp Laboratories in Dux- 
bury, Mass., the New England marine facility of 
Batelle Laboratories. He will be conducting pro- 
grams in marine toxicology for many industrial 
and government sponsors. 


James S. Wunsch ’68 has returned to his duties 
as political science associate professor at Creigh- 
ton University following two years leave with the 
U.S. Agency for International Development as a 
social science analyst. His duties carried him to 
assignments in Ghana, Liberia, Kenya, Sudan, 
Thailand, the Philippines and Panama. After his 
tour of duty he received a meritorious unit citation 
for his service. 


Thomas C. Clark ’69 is now division credit 
officer in the personal banking division of the 
U.S. Trust Co. of New York. He formerly was 
department head of the corporate banking division 
in the Western and Southern United States. 


Melvin J. Johnson III ’69 has been elected to a 
fellowship in the American College of Cardiology. 
He is in private practice in adult cardiology in 
Orlando, Fla. 


William P. Moffitt ’69 has been named hospital 
systems director at American Hospital Supply 
Corp. He and his family live in Lindenburst, Ill. 
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Yearbook sale 


Duke’s Archives is offering duplicate copies 
of past Chanticleers to alumni for $10 per 
volume (if picked up on campus) or $12 per 
volume (for postage and handling if 
mailed). These duplicates are in excess of 
the four copies of each volume kept as part 
of the historical collection. For some class 


_ years a dozen or more duplicates exist, 


while in many cases only a few remain— 
but as long as volumes in good condition 
are available, alumni can buy them. Mail 
orders with payment enclosed to University 
Archives, 341 Perkins Library, Duke Uni- 
versity, Durham, NC 27706. 
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DUK 
NIVERSITY PRES 


Faith Seeking 
Understanding 


ESSAYS THEOLOGICAL AND CRITICAL 


ROBERT E. CUSHMAN 


“Robert Cushman is extraordinarily learned in every important period of 
Western philosophical and theological tradition. The topics he considers — grace 
and nature, sin and salvation, sacramental theology, Biblical theology, contempo- 
rary movements of thought — are dealt with with penetrating insight.” 

Paul Ramsey 

“Excellent theological work: erudite, penetrating, independent, balanced 
yet decisive. No one can fail to be enriched by these informative and evocative 
essays. Their range is impressive, uniting historical, systematic, and philosophical 
theology with rare competence. Cushman shows a commendable openness, a 
breadth of spirit and perspective sorely needed at any time, but especially 
today:”’ A. Durwood Foster 

ROBERT E. CUSHMAN is Research Professor Emeritus of Systematic Theol- 
ogy and was for many years Dean of the Divinity School, Duke University. A 
new distinguished chair in Christian Theology to be named in honor of Dr. Cush- 
man has been established at the Duke Divinity School. March 1981, $19.75 


Luther and Staupitz 


AN ESSAY IN THE INTELLECTUAL ORIGINS 
OF THE PROTESTANT REFORMATION 


DAVID C. STEINMETZ 


“Luther and Staupitz will be widely read throughout the scholarly world, 
for Steinmetz has entered the crucial discussion of the relationship of the two 
Augustinians, mentor and reformer, as a master on the scholarly scene. He makes 
a major contribution to Luther research in deepening our understanding of the 
emergence of Protestantism out of its medieval scholastic context.” 

George H. Williams 

DAVID C. STEINMETZ is Professor of Church History and Doctrine, the 
Divinity School, Duke University. December 1980, $16.75 


Culture in Context 


SELECTED WRITINGS OF 


WESTON LABARRE 


“Culture in Context is the most distinguished contribution to psychological 
anthropology that has appeared for many years. Written with the usual charm 
and authority of our leading contributor to the field, this selection of the 
author’s essays is unfailingly interesting, original, and informative. It is a brilliant 
and utterly fascinating book.” Ashley Montagu $19.75 


SPECIAL OFFER: Persons ordering with this coupon and enclosing 
payment will receive a 20% discount. North Carolina residents, please 
add 4% sales tax. All orders must add $1.00 postage and handling 


charges. I enclose my check for $ . Please send me the 


following books: 
copies, Cushman, Faith S »eking Understanding, $19.75 
copies, Steinmetz, Luther and Staupitz, $16.75 
copies, La Barre, Culture in Context, $19.75 


Name 
Address 


City 


' State, Zip Code 


DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
6697 College Station / Durham, North Carolina 27708 
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Davison of Duke: His Reminiscences 


Jay M. Arena M.D. °32 and 
John P. McGovern °43, M.D. °44, editors 


As Duke’s medical center celebrates its 50th anniversary, Dr. Wilburt Cornell 
Davison’s reminiscences are both appropriate and timely. Davison came to Duke 
in 1927 to start a new medical school in the small cotton and tobacco 
community of Durham. His Johns Hopkins colleagues called his mission 
‘*Davison’s Folly,’’ but 50 years later Duke’s School of Medicine is considered 
one of the best in the world. Davison’s humorous, personal account is also an 
important historical document of medicine’s development in the first half of the 
20th century. 

The editors have made arrangements for a limited press run to be numbered 
for collectors. The standard edition is available for $20, deluxe numbered 
volumes are $25 (quantities are limited). A number of charitable foundations 
have underwritten publications costs, making all proceeds available to the 
medical school’s scholarship fund. 


Please mail me 

is $25 for each copy. 
Please mail me 

$20 for each copy. 


Please ship book(s) to: 


copies of the numbered collectors’ edition. Enclosed 


copies of the standard hardcover edition. Enclosed is 


Name 


Street 


City, state, zip 


N.C. residents add 4 percent sales tax. Please allow time for shipping. 
Make checks payable to ‘‘Davison of Duke’’ and send to Box 3701, 
Duke University Medical Center, Durham, NC 27710. 





Show Your Colors 
On The Course 


Carry the new school bag. 
Duke staff bag - limited 
edition available only through 
this exclusive offer. 

Order yours today! 


Matching Headcovers 


per set 
$ 20 ~ 00 includes shipping and handling 
Satisfaction Guaranteed! 








Duke Golf Bag 
Drawer A.M. 

Duke Station 
Durham, N.C. 27706 


Send me_______ golf bag(s) and_____set(s) of 
matching headcovers. I am enclosing $192.00 for each 

bag plus $20.00 for each set of headcovers. NOTE: N.C. 
residents please add 4% sales tax for each item purchased. 


$192. 











It makes a great gift! Charge the following: L) Visa () Master Charge 
Name 
Address 
City eS ie States ee Za 


Master Charge or Visa Account # 
Expiration date 

Master Charge I.C.A. # 
Signature 
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William A. Simon III '69 is living in New York 
City and is an attorney with the firm of Tucker, 
Gellman & Mulderig. 


MARRIAGES: Jeannette Woodling Farmer ‘68 
to Gilbert B. Dickey on Jan 17. Residence: Atlan- 
ta, Ga.... Robert Stephen Levine '68 to Heather 
Anne Hagerman on August 16. Residence: Beck- 

ley, W.Va. 


BIRTHS: Second child and daughter to Harold 
M. Robinson ‘62 and Teresa Robinson, Morgan- 
ton, N.C., on May 29. Named Jennifer Eliz- 
abeth.... Third child and third daughter to Stanley 
C. Prosser M.F. '64 and Susan Prosser, York, 
Pa., on Nov. 14. Named Katey Ruth.... Second 
child and second son to Wendy Hermance Har- 
low '67 and Jonathan Rogers Harlow, Baltimore, 
Md., on June 6. Named James Russell.... Third 
child and third daughter to Charles M. Webster 
‘67 and Ann M. Webster, San Jose, Calif., on 
Dec. 1. Named Alison Marlai.... First child and 
daughter to Linda Cobb Conaway '69 and 
Stephen W. Conaway '69, Darmstadt, West Ger- 
many, on Dec. 5.... First child and daughter to 
Joseph A. Levine '69 and Lillian Link Levine, 
Lynchburg, Va. on July 14. 


°70s 


Nancy C. Alexander '70 is in an ethics and pub- 
lic policy degree program at Harvard Divinity 
School. She also administers an Energy Depart- 
ment contract, in which she hopes to bring about 
creative change in national energy policy. 


Robert Ashley 70 has assumed duties as Carolina 
Living editor at the Charlotte (N.C.) Observer. He 
will supervise entertainment, arts and lifestyle re- 


porting. 


Natalie Porter ’70 is assistant professor in clinical 
psychology and director of the psychology training 
clinic at the University of Nebraska. She lives in 
Lincoln. 


Roger Wayne ’70 is a systems analyst for the 
National Bank of Detroit. He and his wife Mary 
live in Farmington, Mich., and have three chil- 
dren. 


James B. Allen 71 is a vice consul at the Amer- 
ican Embassy in San Salvador, El Salvador. 


J. Randolph Coupland ’71 has been promoted to 
corporate recruiting manager in the corporate em- 
ployment department of R.J. Reynolds Industries, 
Inc. He previously was senior budget analyst in 
the corporate budgeting department. 


Stephen F. Litz ’71 has been promoted to vice 
president of regional operations for Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers’ Association Insurance Co. He was 
assistant vice president of regional operations. He 
lives with his wife and four children in Drexel 
Hill, Pa. 


Mark D. Neuhart ’71 was recently awarded the 
humanitarian and joint service commendation 
medals for his performance during the Cuban 
refugee boatlift this past summer. He is a Navy 
public affairs officer for the Caribbean contingen- 
cy joint task force in Key West, Fla. 


Douglas L. Massingill ’72 received his D.D.S. 
degree from Emory University’s dentistry school 
in 1979. He is now an army dentist stationed at 
Ft. McClellan in Anniston, Ala. 


Elizabeth Olenbush °72 has been appointed man- 
ager of institutional network operations for Warner 
Cable Corp. of Pittsburgh, Pa., where she will su- 
pervise the network serving the city’s businesses 


and non-profit institutions. 


Fred Butner 73, J.D. ’76 has begun his own law 
practice in Key West, Fla. He is the representative 
from his judicial circuit to the Florida Bar Asso- 
ciation’s board of governors for young lawyers. 


Austin M. Allran ’74 has been elected to the 
North Carolina House of Representatives from the 
37th district. He and his wife Judy live in 
Hickory. 


Bruce F. Blakely ’74 received his master of pro- 
fessional accountancy from Georgia State Uni- 
versity and is employed as a staff accountant in 
the Atlanta office of Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & 
Co. He passed the CPA exam with one of the top 
100 scores in the nation, receiving an Elijah Watt 
Sells award for this achievement. His wife Janice 
Smith Blakely ’74 is employed by Georgia State 
University and is enrolled in their M.B.A. 
program. 


Raymond F. Brown, J.D. ’74 has been named 
general counsul of Cannon Mills, Inc., in Kanna- 
polis, N.C. He formerly was in their legal depart- 
ment. 





ae 


David Cuddy '74 has been elected to the Alaska 
House of Representatives. 


Margaret Devel '74 received her M.B.A. from 
the University of West Florida in 1979. She has 
recently moved to Houston, Texas, and has joined 
the firm of Touche, Ross and Co. 


L. Lynn Hogue J.D. ‘74 is spending this spring 
semester at Emory University’s law school as 
visiting assistant professor, teaching criminal proc- 
edure and a seminar on health law. He is on the 
law faculty of the University of Arkansas at Little 
Rock. While they are in Atlanta, his wife Carol is 
a visiting scholar at the Center for Disease Con- 
trol. 


Doren L. Madey '74, M.Ed. ’75, Ph.D. ’79 is 
on leave of absence from NTS Research Corp. in 
Durham as a consultant for the Rand Corp. in 
Washington, D.C. 


Harold E. Stine '74 is serving in the U.S. Navy 
as an intelligence officer aboard the USS Nimitz. 
He and his wife Gineen, a public health nurse, 
have one daughter and live in Norfolk, Va. 


Katherine Shelden Ziegler B.S.N. '74 has joined 
the faculty at St. Louis University nursing school 
where she has been selected to the nursing honor- 
ary society, Sigma Theta Tau. Her husband 
Robert Eliot Ziegler M.D. °80, Ph.D. °80 is an 
intern at Barnes Hospital. 


. Lynn Pollard Battle ‘75 has been promoted to 


assistant vice president in the commericial division 
of the First National Bank of Atlanta. She and her 
husband Alford live in Atlanta. : 


Robin Ferracone '75 graduated with high distinc- 
tion from the Harvard Business School. She is 
now a management consultant with Booz-Allen & 
Hamilton in San Francisco. 


Deborah E. Hanley °75 has been named an 
associate of the Society of Actuaries, the largest 
professional actuarial organization. She is an 
actuarial associate with Jefferson Standard Life In- 
surance Co. in Greensboro, N.C. 


Marty Klapheke °75 graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky medical college in 1979 and 
is now in his second year of a psychiatry residen- 
cy at the Mayo Graduate School of Medicine. 


Justine F. Lerch M.Ed. ’75 has been appointed 
principal of the Edwin A. Alderman Elementary 
School in Wilmington, N.C. 


Clare Ridley Ranney ’75 has been elected a trust 
officer by Trust Company Bank in Atlanta. She 
and her husband Eric Douglas Ranney live in 
Atlanta. 


SSSODSOE SOTEO SETI HDS FESS OOSSOE 
White House calling 


Two Duke faculty members and a retired 
nursing professor will be taking part in the 
1981 White House Conference on Aging. 
Dr. Ewald Busse, George L. Maddox and 
Virginia Stone were among experts selected 
by former Secretary of Health and Human 
Services Patricia Harris to make recom- 
mendations to Congress about the needs of 
the elderly. Busse, medical school dean, 
associate provost and founder of Duke’s 
Center for the Study of Aging and Human 
Development, will serve on the research in 
aging and health services subcommittees. 
Duke sociologist George L. Maddox, pres- 
ent director of the Center, will chair the 
Subcommittee on Creating an Age- 
integrated Society. Virginia Stone, nursing 
professor emeritus, will serve on the Con- 
ference Advisory Committee and the Tech- 
nical Committee on Health Services. The 
conference is scheduled for Nov. 29 
through Dec. 3, 1981. ; 
SSOSS OBES OS OFS GOSNE GSOOCH SOOT 
Robert I. Davidson ’76 recently received his 
doctorate in chemistry from the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill. He is now a re- 


search chemist with the Ethyl Corp. in Baton 
Rouge, La. 


Stephen W. Harris '76 is attending the Universi- 
ty of Pennsylvania’s Wharton Business School on 
a fellowship offered by Sun Co. He and his wife 
Jan are living in King of Prussia, Pa. 






Kathy Carew Klapheke '76 received a degree in 
physical therapy from the University of Ken- 
tucky’s allied health college and is now a physical 
therapist at St. Mary’s Hospital in Rochester, 
Minn. 
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stephen Craig Lies M.D. ’76 is in private medi- 
cal practice at the Wayne Women’s Clinic in 


Goldsboro, N.C. He and his wife Kathryn Hill- 
_ ijard Lies J.D. ’80 have a daughter. 


Karen Schick ’76 received her M.D. degree from 


South Florida medical school and is now in the 


second year of a pediatric residency at the Medical 


University of South Carolina. Her husband John 
Gallagher is also a pediatric resident, and they live 
in Charleston. 


Jane Prasse Taft ’76 was recently promoted to 
assistant vice president in the statewide banking 
division of the First National Bank of Atlanta, 
with responsibility for overall branch operations, 
solicitation of lending and development of branch 
personnel. She and her husband William live in 


Dialing for Duke 

Their goal was to reach out and touch 
someone—namely, 6,000 divinity, engineer- 
ing and Trinity alumni from this year’s 10 
reunion classes. And these smooth oper- 
ators—nearly 150 student volunteers, and a 
few class members, faculty and administra- 
tors—spent eight evenings talking to 4,000 
alumni. They even overshot their $75,000 
goal by raising $86,985 in pledges for the 
Loyalty Fund. ‘‘Everyone involved enjoyed 


Susan Ross, assistant director of annual 
giving. ‘‘The students learned something 
about Duke’s on-going financial needs, and 
the alumni got a chance to catch up on 
Duke by talking to students. But the best 
part was the number of new gifts. Forty 
percent of all pledges were from people 

who had never participated in the Loyalty 
Fund before.’’ Apparently, it was the next 


_ ~ Houston Symphony Chorale. 


Augusta, Ga. 


E. Duffy Ward °76 graduated from the Medical 
College of Virginia in May and is currently a resi- 
dent in internal medicine at Vanderbilt University. 


Cynthia J. Johnson *77 has been elected an 
assistant secretary in Manufacturers Hanover Trust 
Co.’s national division, southern district. She 
joined the bank’s management training program in 
1979 and became a bank representative in May 
1980. She lives in Spring Lake, N.J. 


Claire A. Rickard ’77 graduated in June from 
Johns Hopkins’ advanced international studies 
school with a master’s degree in international 
affairs. She is currently with the Commerce De- 
partment’s international trade administration. 


Steven D. Stern ’77 recently graduated from 
Georgetown University law school and is now 
with Weiss, Steuer, Berzowski & Kriger in Mil- 
waukee. He lives in Brown Deer, Wisc. 


Suzanne C. Brown ’78 is controller for the Hous- 
ton Grand Opera and is also a member of the 


Susan Deaver ’78 received her master’s degree in 
cello performance at the University of Arizona last 
May. She is now living in Tucson where she 
teaches private cello lessons and performs with the 
Tucson Symphony Orchestra, as well as several 
smaller ensembles. 


Deborah Deibler 78 has been awarded a master’s 


Alumni profile: Jan Broderson Alovus 


best thing to being there. 


the experience,’’ says telethon coordinator 


Birth of a notion 


Her rag doll explains new sibling’s arrival 


irst there were dolls that could talk and go for a 

walk. Then they advanced to crying ‘‘real’’ 

tears, drinking from a bottle, wetting their dia- 
pers, getting diaper rash, eating and chewing and yes, 
even that, too. 

But now there is a doll on the market that gives 
birth—to another doll. No, it’s not the latest phase in 
Barbie and Ken’s relationship but a teaching tool for 
children expecting a new brother or sister. 

The designer, Jan Broderson Alovus ’68, originally 
made a rag doll monkey for a friend pregnant with her 
second child to help explain the birth process to the 
first child. The doll was anatomically correct, with a 
detachable placenta and a removable ‘“‘baby’’ that 


| could nurse with the aid of Velcro. Alovus named her 


Bertha Rags. 

“It’s important to establish a positive set of experi- 
ences about the birth of a sibling,”’ the tall, calm 
woman explained. Her five-year-old son Yumi inter- 
rupted, but she affectionately convinced him to sit 
quietly a little longer with his Spiderman doll until she 
finished. ‘‘Small children think it’s great,’’ she con- 
tinued. 

When news of Bertha spread and requests began to 
come in, Alovus set up what she calls a ‘“‘grass roots 
cottage industry.’’ She lined up the materials, found 
people to sew and began filling orders. She named the 
mail-order company Monkey Business. 

When the doll was mentioned in the journal Birth 


and the Family and the CoEvolution Quarterly, birth 
education groups started contacting her. Now they are 
her major market. 

‘The birth education movement is a network of 
women’s support groups,’’ Alovus explains. ‘‘They 
are trying to improve pregnant women’s relationships 











to their bodies through prenatal and sibling birth 
education. For me, having my first child under posi- 
tive circumstances opened up creative experiences.”’ 

She has expanded upon the original idea by design- 
ing a human doll as well. Called Natalie, the doll has 
the Velcro nursing feature and a detachable umbilical 
cord. There is also a design option for explaining 
caesarian birth. 

Alovus sells the dolls ready-made for $20 or as a kit 
for $10. “‘It’s a pattern printed on cotton that you can 
cut out and make yourself.’’ She estimates it takes 
about three hours to sew Natalie. 

After getting an art degree from Duke and a mas- 
ter’s in art education from Columbia, Alovus traveled 
in India, Afghanistan and Nepal. She lived on a farm 
in Celina, Tenn., for a while in her own back-to-the- 
land movement. Currently, she is working with the 
Center for Creative Employment in Tallahassee, Fla. 

“‘T work with displaced homemakers,”’ she says, 
‘‘designing work that can be done in the home.”’ 

As for her teaching dolls, ‘business is getting better 
all the time. I’m working on getting a black human 
doll printed.”’ 

Most of her advertising is by word of mouth. When 
the doll is mentioned in a publication, she will run a 
classified as a follow-up. But Alovus plans to keep the 
business small and simple. 

“TI feel like I’m a midwife for a nice idea.”’ 

SH 
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PUT UP 
YOUR 
URES 


If your class is holding its reunion in 1981, 
celebrate by giving Duke University a good 
fighting chance in the future—through a special 
gift to the Loyalty Fund. 


Since we’re only calling on your class for a 
special gift every five years, why not increase 
your annual contribution for this reunion year. 
And, if you’ve never made a contribution, your 
reunion year is a great time to start. 









Now, it may sound like we’re asking a lot. 
But, then again, Duke has given us a lot. 


So, give a little green to the Blue and White, and 
help keep Duke in shape so it will always be 
a prime academic contender. 


Send to: Office of Annual Giving 

2127 Campus Drive 

Duke University 

Durham, North Carolina 27706 
Enclosed is my giftof$______=—=—=—>SE——CSC—CSSS—SCS too the 
Duke Loyalty Fund. 


Name © 5. ce eh ee eee 


Address 
City __. State DA eS 


ADD SOME PUNCH TO THE 
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degree in geology from Vanderbilt University. She 
is now an exploration geologist for Marathon Oil 
Co. in Casper, Wyo. 


David Madsen Ph.D. '78 is writer for the special 
education curriculum department of the church 
educational system for The Church of Jesus Christ 


DOO GCSE STD COCHGGHOSSH SGFTSSOOSSE 
Supersonic sister 


When she graduates in May, Cadet Maj. 
Cynthia L. Tyber will be off into the wild, 
predominantly male, blue yonder. As 
Duke’s first female pilot candidate in the 
Air Force ROTC program selected to attend 
flight school, she’ll learn to pilot subsonic 
and supersonic jet aircraft. The Baltimore 
math major was chosen for her outstanding 
grades, high SAT scores and high ranking 
on the Air Force’s officer qualifying test, 
says Capt. Richard D. Delay, visiting pro- 
fessor in Duke’s aerospace program. 
According to Delay, there are now only 143 
female officers involved in Air Force 
flying, compared to 22,000 male pilots. Ty- 
ber has completed training that includes 
ground school instruction in meteorology, 
flight principles, radio communications and 
federal aviation administration regulations. 
She’s also had 25 hours of in-flight in- 
struction, including solos. Eventually she 
hopes to fly the C-141 or become an in- 
structor flying the supersonic T-38 jet train- 
er, Delay says. 


of Latter Day Saints. He previously was on North 
Carolina State University’s foreign languages and 
literatures faculty. He lives in West Jordan, Utah. 


Jean Hood Ward ’78 is in the doctoral program- 
in clinical psychology at Vanderbilt University. 


Stephen W. Ash ’79 has been named accounts 
payable supervisor for the American Hospital 
Supply Division of American Hospital Supply 
Corp. 


Catherine Drozdowski ’79 has just completed a 
year with the young adult conservation corps 
working on the Penobscot Indian Reservation in 
Old Town, Maine. She is now working at M.A. 
Clark Florist in Orono and is living in Bangor. 


Anne Talcott Howe ’79 and her husband Allen 
are living in Virginia Beach, Va. She teaches third 
grade and he is a nuclear engineer for the Norfolk 
Naval Shipyard. She also is a member of the 
area’s alumni admissions advisory committee. 


Hillary Ellen Scharant ’79 is in her second year 
of the clinical psychology doctoral program at the 
University of Miami. 


Lance E. Youngquist M.B.A. ’79 has been 
promoted to regional area supervisor of McDo- 
nald’s Corp. and lives in Raleigh, N.C. 


MARRIAGES: Edward S. McKenna ’72 to 
Patricia A. Hazlett on Jan. 3. Residence: Pitt- 
sburgh, Pa.... Robert Leonard Russell M.A.T. 
72 to Jewel Renee Lupton on Dec. 6. Residence: 
Durham, N.C.... Robert Randall Sipe Boyles *73 
to Joan Bonita Smith on Nov. 29. Residence: 
Raleigh, N.C.... Austin M. Allran ’74 to Judy 
Mosbach in September. Residence: Raleigh, 
N.C.... Jon Sanford ’74 to Pam Haas ’78 on 
Dec. 14. Residence: Atlanta, Ga.... Angela De- 
nise Ducker ’76 to Clemon Harold Richardson 
Jr. ’76 on Oct. 11. Residence: Atlanta, Ga.... 
Stephen W. Harris ’76 to Jan M. Schaale on 
Aug. 31. Residence: King of Prussia, Pa.... 
Steven Richard Steinhilber °76 to Lucia 
McClees Bassett ’77 on Dec. 27. Residence: Fan- 
wood, N.J.... E. Duffy Ward ’76 to Jean Hood 
’78 on May 31. Residence: Nashville, Tenn.... 
Timothy Coleman Barber ’78 to Jane Frances 
Farley °81 on Dec. 27.... Shelly Jean Hess 78 
to Kurt William Kampe III on Dec. 27. Resi- 
dence: Canoga Park, Calif.... Michele Miller ’78 
to Christopher Alan Sales on Feb. 13. Residence: 
Durham, N.C.... Perry Miller ’78 to Karen Eli- 
zabeth Farish on May 3. Residence: Raleigh, 
N.C.... Peter Vance Rogers ’78 to Valerie Crot- 
ty °80. Residence: New York, N.Y.... Ferdinand 
L. Salamon III '78 to Monica E. Briggs ’80 on 
June 21. Residence: Fort Lauderdale, Fla.... Dixie 
Walker Anderson ’79 to John Ivan Mabe Jr. on 
Nov. 29. Residence: Raleigh, N.C.... Victoria 
Becker ’79 to Carleton W. Hoskins on Dec. 29. 
Residence: Ridgewood, N.J.... Marie R. Koval 
M.S. °79 to Robert C. Nardone on Oct. 11. Resi- 
dence: Durham, N.C.... Leslie Susan Pirson 
B.S.N. ’79 to Richard Bentley Parran Jr. 





B.S.E. '79 on June 28. Residence: Chicago, Ill.... _ 
Kim Stone '79 to Robert Haltiwanger '80 on ; 
Jan. 3. Residence: Columbus, Ohio.... Anne 
Bruce Talcott ’79 to Allen Gregory Howe on 
Dec. 28. Residence: Virginia Beach, Va. 


BIRTHS: Third child and second son to Roger 
Wayne °70 and Mary Sue Wayne, Farmington, 
Wisc., on June 19. Named Matthew Christian... 
First child and son to Roger D. Ross B.S.E. ’71 
and Sharon Ross, Raleigh, N.C., on Nov. 11. 
Named Christopher Alan.... A son to William L. 
Thompson Jr. ’73, J.D. ’79 and Mrs. n, 
Jacksonville, Fla., on March 21, 1980. Named 
William L. Ill.... First child and daughter to Pa- 
tricia Allen Arnold ’75 and Randie B. Amold, 
Nashville, Tenn., on Nov. 20. Named Kelly 
Irene.... First child and daughter to Pam Cass 
Gershkoff M.Ed. ’75 and Ira Gershkoff, Annapo- 
lis, Md., on Aug. 20. Named Amy Rachel... 
First child and daughter to Stephen Craig Lies 
M.D. ’76 and Kathryn Hilliard Lies J.D. ’80, 
Goldsboro, N.C., on Jan. 7. Named Virginia 
Winters.... First child and daughter to J. Kenneth 
Tate M.B.A. ’76 and Mrs. Tate, Hollywood, 
Fla., on Dec. 9. Named Jennifer Allyn.... First 
child and daughter to Gregory V. Palmer M. 
Div. ’79 and Cynthia Palmer, Cleveland, Ohio, on 
Oct. 1. Named Monica Marie. 


80s 


Roland D. Zimany Ph.D. ’80 is teaching philoso- 
phy and religion at Blackburn College in Carlin- 
ville, Ill. 


Kathryn Hilliard Lies J.D. 80 teaches business 
law at Wayne Community College. She and her 
husband Stephen Craig Lies M.D. "76 have a 
daughter and live.in Goldsboro, N.C. 


Marilyn McGreevy °80-has joined Amold & 
Co.’s media department as assistant traffic mana- 
ger, coordinating work flow generated by the 
agency’s various departments. She is living in 
Boston. 


John Gray Wilmouth ’80 has joined the First 
National Bank of Atlanta as a management associ- 
ate and is living in Atlanta. 


MARRIAGES: Susan Leslie Hintz *80 to 
Timothy Ralph Strobel on Jan. 3. Residence: 
Overland Park, Kan. 


Deaths 


Dwight L. Fouts ’22, B.D. ’29 on Jan. 4. The 
retired Methodist minister had been in declining 
health for three months before his death at Lexing- 
ton Memorial Hospital. He was a member of the 
North Carolina Annual Conference of the United 
Methodist Church and pastor of churches in Scot- 
land Neck, Sanford, Whiteville, Weldon, Hert- 
ford, Plymouth, Mount Olive and Beaufort. His 
wife Elizabeth Frances survives. 


Alfred B. Hall ’24 on Nov. 28. The Wilmington, 
N.C., resident was retired from the treasurer’s 


Adventure 
travel 


Interested in joining fellow Duke 
alums to fish, hike, backpack, run 
rivers or ski? If so, complete the 
coupon below and send to Alumni 
Travel, 614 Chapel Dr., Duke 
University, Durham, N.C. 27706 








Name, class 





Address 





City, state, zip 





Phone 


Suggestions: 



































hese past few years have not been easy for 
Maude Wilkerson Dunn. A broken hip and fail- 


ing eyesight have limited her activities, and she 
is frustrated. *‘I don’t like to sit down and do nothing. 
I never did.”’ 

Now, at age 96, Dunn is Duke’s oldest living 
graduate. Her days have always been busy—she is the 
mother of four (and grandmother of nine, great- 
grandmother of seven), was a Durham elementary 
school teacher for 10 years and principal for 22, and 
has always been an avid gardener, once running a 
small flower business. But even in retirement, she 
considers herself lucky. “‘I think I’m rather fortunate. 
I have as much sense as I ever had,”’ she says, 
smiling. 

Her father, William Wilkerson, was a builder. He 
was responsible for some of Durham’s landmarks, 
among them Washington Duke’s home and the Duke 
Memorial United Methodist Church on Chapel Hill 
St., of which Dunn has been a member since it was 
built in 1906. In 1899, her father built the home in 
which her eight brothers and sisters grew up. Then, 
the area was outside the Durham city limits; now, the 
city has surrounded the house, just a few blocks from 
East Campus. Dunn returned to the Wilkerson family 
home after her children moved on and her husband 
died, and she and her sister Minnie Delamar ’18 live 
there now. 

-_ Dunn won a scholarship to Trinity College, 


Jumni profile: Maude Wilkerson Dunn 


Lucky lady 


_ Duke’s oldest alum recalls long and happy life 


graduating magna cum laude in 1906. She majored in 
French and Latin and studied several other languages, 
she remembers. But she never had a chance to visit 
any of those faraway countries—marriage and a family 
followed soon after she finished school, delaying her 
teaching career. 

She began teaching fifth grade just a few years 
later, then became principal. Her philosophy of disci- 
pline was to guide children with love and a firm hand. 
“‘T tried to make them understand why they were in 
school and that what they were doing was keeping 
other kids from learning,’’ she says. Dunn remained as 
principal of the North Durham School until she was 
forced to retire in 1950. She remembers those feelings 
of frustration, of not being able to do what she did 
best: “‘I hated it. I had just learned how to work. 
When I was 65 I was as well as I ever was, and I 
knew a whole lot more about being a principal.”’ 

North Durham’s PTA gave her money to build a 
greenhouse behind her home, enabling her to savor 
full time what had been a part-time passion, garden- 
ing. (One look around her flower-filled home confirms 
her love for living, growing things. Her dress, too, 
was as pink as her roses.) Dunn sold the plants she 
grew in her greenhouse until she was 86, then began 
operating on a smaller scale, giving her ferns, be- 
gonias and geraniums to friends and family. She’s un- 
able to work in the garden any more, but in the spring 
and summer she can tend to her greenhouse with help 











from the man who waters her plants every day. And 
she’s still a member of the garden club she joined after 
retirement. She’s been president twice. 

Poetry was yet another outlet for Dunn’s energies. 
Written in the same forthright and simple manner as 
she cared for her plants and her students, poems were 
a means for recording her feelings about subjects rang- 
ing from “‘Playing in the Snow”’ to ‘‘Television’s Re- 
sponsibility’’ to ‘‘Fear of Tomorrow.’’ She wanted, 
most of all, to create a lasting impression of a woman 
who had watched her world change around her while 
she held tightly to her homespun values: “‘I am not a 
poet/ And I know it,/ But I can say in rhyme/ 
Thoughts I think are fine/ That I can’t convey/ In any 
other way,/ Thoughts I hope will stay/ When I have 
gone away.” 

NG 








May 1-3, Beaufort, N.C. 


and some have even worsened. 


Lab staffer. 


tions. 
















(919) 684-5114 now to reserve your place. 


Please reserve 


Name, class 
Address 
Phone 


City, state, zip 


Guest attending, class 


Durham, NC 27706. 


The problems that occur where ocean meets land—erosion, commercial exploitation and 
ecological changes—were the focus of Duke’s first Marine Lab Weekend Seminar in 1976. 
Since then some progress has been made toward a solution. But other problems continue— 


Field trips and lectures on coastal management are scheduled for Saturday at the Marine 
Lab and on Bogue Banks, a nearby barrier island. Panelists will include Marine Lab Direc- 
tor John Costlow, Duke geologist Orrin Pilkey, a North Carolina Coastal Resources Commis- 
sion representative, manager of the Open Grounds Corporate Farm and a resident Marine 


Included in this weekend package, sponsored by the Marine Lab and the Alumni Affairs 
office: two nights’ lodging at the Holiday Inn; Friday night cocktails; Saturday breakfast, 
lunch, cocktails, seafood dinner, bus transportation and Marine Lab tour; and a Sunday 
tour of historic Beaufort, North Carolina’s third oldest town. Cost: $165 per person single 
occupancy; $235 per couple double occupancy; $65 per person without hotel accommoda- 
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To preregister for the Marine Lab Weekend Seminar, May 1-3, return this coupon and a 
deposit check payable to Duke University. Spaces are still available, so call Sharon Bair at 


places at $25 per person. Enclosed is a deposit of §. 














Send to: Marine Lab Weekend Seminar, Office of Alumni Affairs, 614 Chapel Dr., 





These troubled shores, revisited 


1981 Marine Lab Weekend Seminar 
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office of the Atlantic Line Railroad Co. at the 
time of his death. He was a member of Duke’s 
1920 football team, Kappa Sigma fraternity and 
the Half Century Club. 


Alfred Thomas Withrow '25 on Nov. 28. He re- 
sided in Charlotte, N.C., where he had devoted 
much of his life to the real estate business. He 
served on the board of trustees of Gardner-Webb 
College and was a life deacon of the Pritchard 
Memorial Baptist Church. Among his survivors 
are wife ClarggLee and three sons, one of whom is 
Glenn A. Withrow B.H.S. '75 of Chapel Hill 


Linwood B. Hollowell ‘26, LL.B. ‘29 on Jan 
13. He was an attorney in Gastonia, N.C., and a 
former state senator. His wife Evelyn survives as 


| 








England in Depth 


May 13-30 


Join Charles Young of Duke’s history faculty 
and Betty Young, acting head of the East Cam- 


well as a daughter and two sons, one of whom is 
Linwood B. Hollowell Jr. 59, LL.B. '62, also 
of Gastonia. 


Louise Blackwood Tinnin '29 on Jan. 19. She 
died at her home in Fayetteville, N.C. She was a 
former member of the Fayetteville city school 
board. Among the survivors are her husband 
George and two daughters, Dorothy Tinnin 
Gochnauer °49 of Baltimore, Md., and Marie 
Tinnin Stewart ‘51 of Fayetteville. 


Maude McCracken Miller ‘30 on Noy. 28. She 
died in Knoxville, Tenn., following an extended 
illness. She was director of medical social work at 
Duke's hospital before moving to Knoxville. She 
continued her medical social work in the heart 


VSI 


Paris, Moselle 


clinic at the University of Tennessee hospital and 

was an organizer of the hospital auxiliary. Surviv- 
ing are husband Charles H. Miller °28, J.D. °34, 
brother Joseph P. McCracken '34, M.D. °38 of 

Durham, N.C., and two stepsons, one of whom is 
John Miller '59, L. ‘62 of Alexandria, Va. 


Charles Moody Smith '30, M.Div. °35 on Jan. 


10. The North Carolina native died in Naples, Fla. 


He joined the Western North Carolina Conference 
in 1935 and served churches in Charlotte, Bald 
Creek, East Flat Rock, Asheville, Burnsville, 
Eden, Pilot Mountain, Greensboro, Concord and 
Statesville. He retired to Fuquay-Varina in 1971, 
but continued serving Highland Methodist Church 
in Raleigh. At the time of his death he was serv- 
ing Hayes-Barton United Methodist Church as a 











River Cruise, 
Lucerne August 16-28 


pus library, for a probing look at England's art, 
history, literature, architecture, natural history 


Four nights in Paris, four nights aboard m.s. 
FRANCE cruising the beautiful Moselle and 
Rhine river valleys, with stops at charming 
riverside villages. Three nights in Lucerne, 
Switzerland, with a chance to explore the Alps. 
Cost: $2,345 from New York. 
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minister of visitation. He was also an active mer 


ber of the Fuquay-Varina Lions Club and was the _ 


chairman of his divinity class reunion at last Octo- 
ber’s Convocation. His wife Violette Judd Smith 
"30 died in 1975. Three sons and brother Paul W. 
Smith '29 of Raleigh, N.C., survive. 


William Kirkwood McDaniel °39 on Nov. 26. 
He died in Vero Beach, Fla., where he was a 
director of William James and Associates, a con- 
sulting firm. He was a former president of NBC 
Radio and executive vice president of the National 
“Broadcasting Co. He was founder and past presi- 
dent of the Radio and Television Executives Soci- 
ety and the Broadcast Pioneers, and was board 


chairman of the International Radio and Television f 


Foundation. His wife Barbara survives. 





New England Tour 
October 10-17 


Explore the Boston area, featuring a private © 
tour and reception at the new John F. Kennedy 


Library. Enjoy fall colors and scenery while 
traveling leisurely in a chartered bus from the 


and performing arts. Cost: $2,735 from 
Washington, D.C. Limited participation. 


Sail the Aegean 


Maine coast to Woodstock, Vt., to Deerfield, 
Mass. Learn about the area’s history from Chris 
Tree, author of “How New England Happened.” 


Alaska Land 
Cruise June 27-July 8 


Fly to-Vancouver, B.C., board s.s. 
STATENDAM, cruise north with a stop at 
Ketchikan. Four nights ashore, following the 


trail of the Alaska “Sourdoughs” from Juneau to 
the gold fields, visiting Whitehorse, Skagway, 
and cruising the Yukon River. Cruise the Lynn 
Canal on m.v. FAIRWEATHER, board 
CUNARD PRINCESS in Juneau and cruise 
spectacular Glacier Bay, then head south with a 
stop at Sitka. Disembark at Vancouver. Cost: 
$1,513 to $2,031, plus transportation to British 
Columbia. Limited participation. 
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(1) England in Depth 
0) Alaska Land/Cruise 
L) Moselle, Rhine Rivers 


Name, class 
Street 
City, state, zip 


Telephone 


614 Chapel Drive 
Duke University 
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Durham, NC 27706 


(919) 684-5114 


September 15-28 


Board the luxurious 316-foot ‘tall ship” SEA 
CLOUD in Athens and enjoy a unique sailing 
adventure through the Greek Isles, visiting 10 
ports. Cost: approximately $3,500 to $4,700 
from New York. Limited participation. 


bake. 


Cost: $995 for all tours, accommodations and 
lunches; four breakfasts; and four dinners, in- 
cluding a “Down East” Maine lobster and clam 


China Tour 


October 21-November 6 


Two nights in Tokyo. Visit Peking, Nanking, 
Shanghai and Kwangchow in China. Spend four 
nights in Hong Kong. Cost: $3,578 per person 
from Washington, D.C., $3,298 from San 
Francisco. Very limited participation. - 


C1) Sail the Aegean 
(1) New England Tour 
(1) China Tour 











Send to: Trish Robertson, Alumni Travel Coordinator 
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As they become available, please send descriptive brochures on the following tours: 
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Where there’s a will 
there’s a way... 
‘to make a gift to Duke 







Duke owes its begin- 
nings to the estate plan- 
ning of our primary be- 
alte James B. Duke. 
We're still being bol- 
stered by estate planning 
gifts from hundreds of 


our alumni and friends. 








Mf you would like to learn how to 
include Duke in your estate plans, 
‘complete the form below. 


_____________ Making a bequest 
__—_—__ Gift annuities 
Pooled life income funds 
_——__—_Charitable remainder trusts 
__Gifts of life insurance/real estate 


Name, class 


} 


Street 


City, state, zip 





Phone 


‘Send to: Susan Darrow Marchase ‘72, 
Office of Institutional 

| Advancement, 2127 Campus 
Dr., Durham, NC 27706 


af Duke’s already in your will, even as a 
contingent beneficiary, please let us 
know. It helps Duke’s long-range 
planning and the Bequests and Trusts 
|Committee in encouraging others to 
make similar provisions. 

















30 years he spent as Duke’s head 
arian, Ben Powell ’26 saw the collection 
‘iple its holdings to become one of the na- 
ion’s largest university research libraries 
vith 2.5 million volumes. Current holdings 
re 3.1 million volumes. 
_ And as longtime chairman of Durham’s 
Public Library Board, he helped plan and 
hen watched a new main building go up to 
ouse the city’s sizable collection, long 
ed in a crumbling, cramped facility. 

On March 11 the university’s librarian 
itus and arts and sciences professor 
meritus died at Duke's medical center. He 

vas 75. 
When Powell first came to Duke as an 
lergraduate, he had intended to go to law 
oo! and took a,job at the library to help 
his way. ‘‘I had an affinity for books 
| like to be around them,”’ he told the 
rin 1975. 


ob and that affinity soon changed 





Harold F. Priester M.Ed. 40 on Oct. 13. He 
had retired as operations and maintenance director 
for the Teaneck, N.J., school system in 1970. At 
the time of his death he was residing in Delray 
Beach, Fla. He was an active Kiwanis member, 
with 25 years perfect attendance, and had been 
lieutenant-governor both in New Jersey and Flor- 
ida. He was a life fellow of the Kiwanis Interna- 
tional Foundation. His wife Thelma survives. 


Woodrow W. Powell A.M. ’41, Ph.D. ’58 in 
November, At the time of his death he resided in 
Statesboro, Ga., where he was an English profes- 
sor at Georgia Southern College. His list of credits 
include memberships in many professional 
societies as well as citations in ‘‘Who’s Who in 

. the South and Southwest,’ ‘“Who’s Who in 
American Education’’ and the National Social 
Directory. His hobbies included collecting books, 
horticulture and pastry cooking. A brother and two 
Sisters survive. 


Walter A. McLeod ’44, M.D. ’46 on Dec. 20. 
The Johnson City, Tenn., physician died of a 
heart attack. His wife Ada and four daughters sur- 
vive. 


Horace Stanford Garris M.Div. ’58 on Nov. 25. 
He died in Warsaw, N.C., following a lengthy ill- 
ness. He is survived by his wife Helga and a son. 


Betty Bogue Salter P.T. Cert. 62 on Dec. 11. 
She lived in Jacksonville, Fla., and had been a 
physical therapist for many years. She was a 
member and first president of the Ladies Open 
Tennis League, a member of the American 
Physical Therapy Association and a member of the 
board of management of the Arlington YMCA. 
She is survived by her husband Lowell M. Salter, 
a son and a daughter. 


Harry Thomas Frank Ph.D. ’63 on Oct. 8. The 
professor and chairman of the religion department 
at Oberlin College was instrumental in establishing 
a program in Judaic studies and was chairman of 
the Haskell lecture committee. He was a member 
and past president of the Rotary Club and chair- 
man of Oberlin’s board of education, as well as a 
member of numerous professional organizations. 
His wife Betty and three sons survive. 


Judith Herndon ’63 in November. The West Vir- 
ginia state senator died of cancer at a Wheeling 
hospital. In her 10-year legislative career she was 
both controversial and outspoken, and was chair- 
woman of Ronald Reagan’s West Virginia cam- 
paign in 1976 and co-chairwoman in 1980. 


Lynn Hauser Pearce ’70 on Dec. 6. Death was 
attributed to natural causes. She received her 
doctorate from the University of South Carolina in 
1977 and was a faculty member of the University 
of North Carolina at Charlotte at the time of her 
death. Her husband James Pearce survives and 
lives in Rock Hill, S.C. 


Mark Lloyd Schenley ’71 on Jan. 8. Schenley 
was a resident of Maynard, Mass., and was a 
senior educational specialist for hardware course 
development with Digital Equipment Corp. His 
mother, Bertha Toppin Thomas ’40 of Atlantic 


from Columbia and a doctorate from the 
University of Chicago. He returned to Duke 
from 1927 to 1937, becoming assistant libra- 
rian, reference librarian and later superinten- 
dent of circulation. 

He left to become chief librarian at the 
University of Missouri, but returned a de- 
cade later to begin his long career as Duke’s 
director of libraries. 

‘“The most critical need,’’ he said, ‘“was 
a building, and | got to work on that first. 
Within three years we had an addition. That 
helped us move. Before that we were hide- 
bound and couldn’t grow.” 

In his years at Duke the library’s budget 
expanded from $332,000 to more than $3.7 
million. And with the completion of Perkins 
Library in 1969, space more than doubled. 

Powell foresaw the potential for telecom- 


‘munications to enable libraries to share their 


resources. Duke’s library is now a member 
of a regional computer network for rapid 
cataloging of holdings. 

He was also instrumental in setting up the 


City, N.J., is among his survivors. 


Amy Glassman B.H.S. ’77. She was employed at 
Los Angeles County Hospital when she died from 
fulminating hepatitis, considered to be job-related. 
Her mother, Nancy N. Glassman of West Hart- 
ford, Conn., survives. 


David T. Smith 


The last surviving member of the medical 
school’s original group of departmental 
chairmen, Dr. David T. Smith, died in late 
January of a heart attack in Little Rock, 
Ark. He was 82. An early bout with 
tuberculosis sparked Smith’s interest in the 
disease, and he went on to develop an 
international reputation for his research. He 
was also known for his discovery that niacin 
cures pellagra, once a leading killer in the 
South. Smith attended Furman University 
and received his medical degree from Johns 
Hopkins before coming to Duke’s new 
medical school in 1930. He led the 
microbiology department (now microbiology 
and immunology) for 30 years and was 
named a James B. Duke microbiology 
professor emeritus. In 1963 he was named 
chairman of the former preventive medicine 


_ department, and was the author or coauthor 


of more than 150 articles and books. 
Although he retired from Duke in 1968, he 
continued his research, publishing eight new 
articles and collaborating on two books. 
Smith was a member of the American Board 
of Microbiology and the National Tubercu- 
losis Association’s board of directors, 
serving as president in 1950. He was also 
president of the Durham-Orange County 
Medical Society, the North Carolina 
Tuberculosis and Health Association and the 
North Carolina Bacteriological Society. He 
is survived by his wife Susan Gower Smith 
and daughter Rosalind Abernathy ’45, M.D. 
49, 


Nora C. Chaffin 


Historian and author of ‘‘Trinity College 
1839-1892—The Beginnings of Duke Uni- 
versity,’ Nora Campbell Chaffin ’24, A.M. 
*30, Ph.D. ’43, died in February in St. 
Petersburg, Fla. She was 81. The Trinity Phi 
Beta Kappa taught high school for 10 years 
before joining Duke’s history faculty. In 
1945 Chaffin joined Vanderbilt University’s 
history faculty, served as dean of women 
there and became dean emeritus in 1966. 


ei) former head librarian, dies 


Duke Archives, which collects and stores 
materials from Duke's past. 
Powell served on the executive committee 


Chaffin’s book on Trinity College is con- 
sidered the definitive study of the origins of 
Duke. She also wrote the entry on William 
Preston Few for the “‘Dictionary of Amer- 
ican Biography’’ and was editorial associate 
from 1945 to 1947 for the “‘Journal of 
Southern History.’’ She is survived by sis- 
ters Katie C. Johnson of Fuquay-Varina, 
N.C., and Sarah C. Crooks of Daytona 
Beach, Fla.; and brothers John H. Chaffin of 
Ruskin, Fla., and the Rev. J. Claude Chaf- 
fin of Southport, N.C. 


William H. Corbett 


Duke trustee William Horace Corbett ’38 
died in early February in Durango, Mexico. 
He was 63. Corbett was a partner and presi- 
dent of Corbett Package Co. in Wilmington, 
N.C. He was a member of the board of 
directors of Southwest Forest Industries and 
the Wilmington branch of Wachovia Bank. 
He was a former trustee of the University of 
North Carolina at Wilmington and director 
of the YMCA. Corbett, who was elected a 
Duke trustee in 1979, was chairman of 
Duke’s National Council (now known as the 
General Alumni Association), a President’s 
Associate and member of the Washington 
Duke Club. He is survived by his wife 
Valeria Murray Corbett; daughters Sandra C. 
Hiatt of Wilmington and Barbara C. Olsen 
of Harrisburg, Pa.; sons William H. Corbett 
‘II, Edward M. Corbett and James W. 
Corbett; brothers Waddell A. Corbett ’37 
and Wilbur R. Corbett; sisters Dorothy C. 
Davis, Josephine C. Horton and Elsie C. 
Hatch; and nephew David Scott Corbett ’79. 


of the Friends of the Library, was 1980 _ 
president of the Half Century Club, a past 
president of the American Library Associa- 


tion and a founder of Durham’s Animal 


Shelter and Protection Society. 

At his retirement in 1975, the Benjamin 
Edward Powell Library Endowment was 
established in his honor. : 

He is survived by his wife Elizabeth 
Graves; daughter Lisa H. Powell ’73 of 
Arlington, Va.; brother Ferrell F. Powell of 
Franklin, Va., Willis W. Powell of Virginia 
Beach, Va., and Curtis V. Powell of 
Corapeake; sisters Margaret P. Brooks °32 
of Charlotte and Mildred P. Russell of Lex: 
ington; and nephew Willis W. Powell III 65 
of Norfolk, Va. 
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Reunion (ré yoon yen), 


n. 1. what Duke alumni 
come home to in June. 


Come back to Duke for a glorious summer 
weekend of reacquainting and reminiscing, catch- 
ing up and thinking ahead. Join us June 12-14— 
whether or not you're in one of the reunion class- 
es (years ending in 1 or 6)—for Alumni Weekend 
1981, a time to relive those good ol’ Duke days. 


Food for thought 


@ Will our natural and economic resources last 
through this country’s third century? What are 
some strategies for allocating scarce resources? 
What new directions will U.S. industry have to 
take? The experts will try to answer these ques- 
tions and more as Gerald Stairs, forestry and en- 
vironmental sciences professor, leads a panel dis- 
cussion on “Entering the Third Century: U.S. Eco- 
nomic and Resource Trends to the Year 2000.” 

® The chapel’s magnificent Flentrop organ will be 
the center of attention as David Weadon, associ- 
ate university organist, talks about its background, 
plays a few pieces and gives a close-up demon- 
stration of its keyboards. 


@ Stop stress before it stops you. Duke psychia- 
trist Dr. John Rhoads will tell you how to recog- 
nize stressful situations in everyday life. 


@ Society has undergone major changes in the 
past 30 years, with Duke grads right in the thick of 
things. William Griffith, vice president for student 
affairs, and a panel of alumni from the classes of 
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51, '61, 71 and ’81 will take part in an informal 
discussion on the different paths their lives have 
taken. 


High-class acts 


@ The commons rooms in Edens Quad, site of on- 
campus housing for reunioners, will be open both 
Friday and Saturday nights for close encounters of 
the B.Y.0.B. kind. 


@ From a pig pickin’ with beer to an elegant dinner 
with cocktails, the Saturday evening class activi- 
ties will provide good food, good conversation and 
lots of good memories. 

@ Sunday class breakfasts will cap off the 
weekend for everyone except the Half Century 
Club, which will hold its annual luncheon and in- 
duction Sunday at noon. 

@ Duke’s nurses, those both in the reunion classes 
and the area, will gather Friday at Hanes House to 
celebrate the nursing school’s 50th anniversary. 
First on the agenda is a slide show chronicling 
Duke’s significant contributions to nursing educa- 
tion as well as the lighter side of student life, to be 
followed by the traditional nursing alumni lunch- 
eon. 

@ if it's Friday, it must be the engineers’ second 
annual picnic, featuring an authentic North Caroli- 
na pig pickin’ and all the beer you can drink. The 
merrymaking will take place on the site of the En- 


Want to be in on redefining this summer’s 

good times? Contact Jesse Colvin, Reunion 
Coordinator, at 614 Chapel Dr., Durham, NC 
27706 or (919)684-5114. 
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gineering Pavilion, future home of the engineering 
library, classrooms and labs. 


Something for everyone 


@ While you’re busy reunioning, your future Duke © 
alumni ages 5 to 16 can enjoy a Duke experience — 
of their own. Through the Junior-Versity program, 
your kids will be able to participate in a variety of — 
supervised activities, from swimming to rollerskat- — 
ing to a trip to the North Carolina Museum of Life 
and Science. 

@ Friday night will feature a gathering of the 
classes, first at a cocktail party where you can 
compare memories with other reunioners, and 
then at the General Alumni Association banquet, 
certainly an affair for all alumni. 

e Saturday’s alumni picnic for all classes will bring 
out the best in fried chicken and conviviality, with — 
generous helpings of potato salad and Wind ome 

phony serenades to boot. 

@ To keep up with what’s developing on campus, 
bus tours of both campuses and Hospital North 3 
will make the rounds Saturday afternoon. For the 
culturally-minded, an art museum tour will begin 
the day Friday. 

eWant to know more about getting your “future 
Duke alumni” into Duke? Find out at the under- 
graduate admissions program, featuring Admis- 
sions Director Jean Scott, Financial Aid Director 
Jim Belvin and Alumni Affairs’ Patsy Bennett. 
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Old Method 


‘Duke University, Durham, North Carolina, Volume 67, Number 5 


Documentary photography, p. 5 @ Graduation, p. 9 @ William Styron, p. 14 












East and West 


News from the University’s campuses 











It takes a classic to make a Classic. Bob Hope, in the swing of things, took the Road to 
Durham for the annual Children’s Classic. Aside from golf, there was celebrity tennis and 
a star-filled night of entertainment. Almost 50 big names showed up for what Jerry 
Neville, the Classic’s executive director, called the “biggest and most successful’’ 
weekend. Honorary Chairman Perry Como was on hand with the ubiquitous Buddy Hack- 
ett, as well as Chet Atkins, Arnold Palmer, Roger Staubach, B.J. Thomas, Sam Snead, 
Jack Albertson, Ahmad Rashad, Ron Jaworsky, Enos Slaughter, Norm van Brocklin and 
Irv Cross. More than $100,000 was raised to support the medical center’s Pediatric Inten- 
sive Care Unit. 
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Franklin joins ranks 
of distinguished profs 


John Hope Franklin, leading American histo- 
rian and author, was named James B. Duke 
professor, the university's highest honor. 
Currently a fellow at the National Humani- 
ties Center in the Research Triangle Park, he 
will begin teaching at Duke in September 
1982. 

Franklin, a Fisk University graduate, 
holds master’s and doctoral degrees from 
Harvard. He has taught at St. Augustine 
College in Raleigh and North Carolina Cen- 
tral University in Durham. His book, ‘*From 
Slavery to Freedom: A History of Negro 
Americans,’’ is in its fifth edition. The for- 
mer president of the American Historical 
Association has been a University of Chica- 
go John Matthews Manly distinguished ser- 
vice professor since 1969. 

J.B. Duke professorships were also 
awarded to Dr. Keith H. Brodie, psychiatry 
professor and department chairman; Dr. 
Joseph C. Greenfield Jr., professor of medi- 
cine; Louis D. Quin, chemistry professor; 
and T. Dudley Wallace, economics professor 
and department chairman. 

Three other Duke faculty members were 
awarded distinguished chairs: Dr. Charles B. 
Hammond, professor and chairman of ob- 
stetrics and gynecology, the E. C. Hamblen 
Chair in Reproductive Biology; Dr. Wendell 
F. Rosse, immunology professor, the Flor- 
ence McAlister Chair in Medicine; and 
Montrose J. Moses, anatomy professor, the 
R. J. Reynolds Industries Chair in Medical 
Education. 


Summerstage offers 
dramatic changes 


For its 10th anniversary season, Summer 
Theater at Duke is getting a new name, 
moving to a new theater and staging the first 
of a musical theater series now in the works. 

Summerstage, a paid company of student 
actors, will perform a horror classic, two 
adult comedies and a “‘musical theater 
piece’’ in the air-conditioned, 350-seat Fine 
Arts Center Theater at the Durham Academy 
Upper School. 

““Dracula,’’ a dramatization of Bram 
Stoker’s novel, is the Gothic story of the 
King of the Vampires. Bela Lugosi played 
the Count when the play opened in America 
in 1927, and Frank Langella followed him 
50 years later in a Broadway revival. It’s 
being performed June 11-13 and 16-20. 

‘‘Imperfect Triangles,’’ a comedy by John 
Bernstein, Duke’s playwright-in-residence, 





concerns a philandering husband trying to 
stay one step ahead of his alibi as his suspi- 
cious wife and a Machiavellian interior de- 
corator plot his downfall. It is scheduled for 
June 25-27 and June 30-July 3. 

‘Imperfect Triangles’ is Bernstein’s re- 
working of a play performed in Texas a few 
years ago. Last spring at Duke Bernstein 
premiered his expressionistic drama, *‘The 
Gallery,’’ four-plays-in-one which he de- 
scribed as ‘‘a mirror on the Holocaust.”’ 

British playwright Peter Nichols’ *‘Joe 
Egg,’’ a comedy about a young couple’s 
coping with a handicapped child, will play 
July 9-11 and 14-18. Clive Barnes described 
it in the New York Times as ‘‘an immensely 
moving, even profound play.”’ 

‘*Claudia LeGare,’’ a musical theater 
piece by Composer-in-Residence Robert 
Ward, is the first in a projected series of 
scaled-down operas at Duke. The story, 
based on Ibsen’s ‘‘Hedda Gabler,’’ takes 


evccoececoccocooooocoocescs 
Heal to the Chief 


He was just like any other patient to Robyn 
DeSantis B.S.N. ’79, except that he arrived 
with an entourage, occupied an entire wing 
of George Washington University Hospital 
and happened to be President of the United 
States. DeSantis, who described President 
Reagan as a ‘‘model patient,’’ was re- 
sponsible for his primary care while he re- 
cuperated from gunshot wounds. “‘My 
selection was a combination of luck and 
ability. I’ve been at GW for almost two — 
years—which gave me some seniority—and 
it was the floor I generally work on. The 
nursing administration had to make some 
very fast decisions, but I’d like to think it 
was my nursing ability.’’ Any special in- 
structions? ‘‘His staff was almost always 
with him, but they were very cooperative. 
We all worked together. They did prefer 
that nurses not go into his room without a 
specific reason or when he had certain visi- 
tors.’’ Visitors? ‘‘His general staff, family, 
the vice president and his wife, Tip O’Neill, 
Sen. [Howard] Baker, [Sen. Strom] Thur- 
mond, government officials.’’ But DeSantis 
seemed most impressed with the First Lady: 
“‘She’s warm, friendly. I had read a lot a- 
bout her but I don’t think people have 
given her a fair chance. She would visit the 
nurses’ station often, to socialize, ask ques- 
tions or just for reassurance. She brought 
us presents, offered us jellybeans. When 
the King of Morocco sent a huge box of 
chocolates, Mrs. Reagan went around to 
offer it individually to everyone working on 
the floor. She was just wonderful.’’ And 
her answer to the inevitable question? 

“Oh, I’m a strong Republican—especially 
now 
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. Performances are July 24, 26, 30 and 
fal: 
Ward, Mary Duke Biddle music profes- 
or, and John Clum, Duke’s drama program 
ector, are trying to down-size opera *‘for 
aller groups in smaller houses.’’ Ward, 
th the help of former composition student 
Michael Ching 80, is reorchestrating his 
0 ‘iginal work for a chamber orchestra. 
__ **We want to establish an intimate con- 
nection between the performers and the audi- 
ance,’ Clum explains. ‘‘Claudia LeGare’’ 
premiered a few years ago at the Tyrone 
Guthrie Theater, performed by the Minneso- 
ta Opera Company. Michael Best *62 will 
‘sing the lead in this latest version, with most 
of the performers coming from the Metropo- 
itan Opera, New York City Opera and other 
eading companies. 
_ All summer season performances begin at 
8 p.m., except the 3 p.m. Sunday matinee 
‘of ‘‘Claudia LeGare’’ July 26. For informa- 
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tion, call Summerstage at Durham Academy, 
Tuesday through Saturday , 1-6 p.m., (919) 
489-3747. 


Cancer center begins 
interferon studies 


In April a Florida man became the first per- 
son to receive interferon in North Carolina, 
beginning Duke’s Comprehensive Cancer 
Center study that will involve 75 patients 
over the next two years. 

The two-part study is “‘the largest and 
most ambitious coordination of scientists that 
has ever been attempted at this cancer cen- 
ter,’’ says Dr. John Laszlo, professor of 
medicine and the center’s director of clinical 
research. The study is sponsored by the 
National Cancer Institute, which chose Duke 
as one of seven comprehensive cancer cen- 


ters to test interferon. Laszlo is the project’s 
chief investigator. Dr. Andrew Huang, 
associate professor of medicine, is project 
director. 

The study’s first phase is designed main- 
ly to pinpoint the best dose of interferon to 
use when treating patients with a variety of 
advanced cancers. Seventeen patients will 
get lymphoblastoid interferon—one of eight 
types identified by scientists—over an eight- 
week period during the coming year. ““A 
sufficient number of patients have already 
been identified to meet the requirements of 
the first year of study,’’ Laszlo says. 

A co-investigator, Dr. Wayne Brenck- 
man, explains, ‘‘The more interferon you 
give, the greater the effect. But if you give 
too much interferon, you may paralyze the 
immune system. We do not know what the 
optimum dose is—we have no idea.”’ 

Once the optimum dose is determined, 
Duke researchers will try to halt cancer in 
35 patients with recurrent breast cancer and 


20 with multiple myeloma, a cancer of the 
bone marrow. According to Laszlo, the 
study’s second phase will begin in approx- 
imately one year. 

Interferon was so named because it inter- 
feres with the spread of viruses in the body. 
It was later found to impede the growth of 
cancer cells. ““Interferon is a totally different 
class of drug; the biological basis of its 
effects against cancer is quite obscure,” 
Laszlo says. “‘It probably will not be a won- 
der drug, but we hope it may have an im- 
portant role in treating patients with some 
forms of cancer.”’ 

Although the ““whys’’ remain unknown, 
medical researchers have found that interfer- 
on seems to stimulate the body’s natural 
killer cells, special white blood cells always 
armed and ready to attack foreign sub- 
stances. 
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Delivering the goods 


Oy, such clever boys 

It would make J.B. Fuqua proud: Two in- 
dustrious Trinity sophomores saw a need for 
an on-campus late night food service, con- 
vinced the dining halls management to pro- 
vide facilitites and working capital, hired 25 
students and went to work. And thus, Dial- 
A-Bagel was born. Gary Levine ‘83, of 
Fayetteville, N.Y., and Lane Ostrow °83, of 
Charlotte, N.C., conceived of this plan to 
soothe post-studying hunger pangs and be- 
gan operating out of their dorm room last 
October. Lack of space and residence hall 
rules quickly forced them to relocate, 
however. The dining halls director became 
interested in their budding bagel business 
and let them move into the dining halls’ 
bake shop. Ostrow and Levine managed the 
business themselves, putting in 20 hours a 
week and earning half the profits (Duke got 
the other half). Serving only West Campus 
this semester, Levine and Ostrow hope to 
expand to East Campus and expect that pro- 
fits will then run $2,000 a month. And 
although lox (smoked salmon to the uniniti- 
ated) wasn’t on the menu, Dial-A-Bagel de- 
livered your basic bagel with cream cheese 


and/or butter, Toll House cookies, hot 
pretzels and soft drinks, and may open up a 
whole new realm of gustatory delights with 
bagel dogs and pizza bagels. 

Pointless invitations 

The situation looked bleak. It was only 
March and, even after buying an extra 400 
‘points’? on the board plan, Keith Winn °82 
was down to his last 250. Rather than face a 
prolonged diet, Winn placed a classified ad 
in the Chronicle which he hoped would 
transform his deficit into a surplus. 
‘*Attention females: Dine alone no more!”’ 
the ad read. **Like to meet someone new 
and interesting? Have extra points to spend? 
The dining halls will never offer a service 
like mine. Yes, for just the cost of a meal in 
the Oak Room or D.U. [Down Under, in 
Gilbert-Addoms], you will have an interest- 
ing male companion.”’ It worked. Within 
days Winn, an engineering student from 
New Jersey, had more offers than he knew 
what to do with. “‘Some of my friends 
offered to help out with that, so I ran 
another ad offering a choice,’’ he told a 
Chronicle reporter. And his strike against 
hunger had more than nutritional benefits: 
‘*The best part was I got to meet a lot of 


nice people that I ordinarily wouldn’t have 
met.”’ 


Sporting goods 

Duke’s spring sporting life finished in a flur- 
ry, with several athletes making names for 
themselves in their fields (or on their courts, 
or in their pools...). 

© Senior Charlie Bolling was named second 
team All-American after finishing five shots 
behind the leader in the NCAA golf cham- 
pionship. Bolling, who earned an individual 
bid to the tournament on the strength of his 
play this season, was the only ACC golfer 
named to either the first or second All- 
America teams. 

@ Mary Ann Widman, a freshman, qualified 
for the AIAW national golf tournament in 
June. Her second-place finish in the 
NCAIAW tournament led Duke’s golfers to 
a third-place overall finish. 

@ Marc Flur, No. 1 singles tennis player, 
qualified for the NCAA tournament. The 
sophomore was ranked third in the ACC, 
27th in the country, and was half of the con- 
ference champion No. 2 doubles team, along 
with teammate Ross Dubins. 

@ Freshman Nancy Hogshead won four 


events in the ACC’s swimming and diving 
championships. Not only did she finish first 
in the 500-meter freestyle, 200 butterfly 

and 1,650 freestyle, but her victory in 

the 400 individual medley set an ACC 
record. 

®@ Duke’s distance medley relay team—Rich 
Block, Chris Castor, John Donegan and 
Bryan Allf—achieved All-America status af- 
ter placing fourth in the NCAA Indoor Track 
Championships. In the ACC championships, 
Block won the 800-meter event and Allf the 
5,000-meter event. Allf, a May graduate, 
also qualified for the NCAA track and field 
meet in June. 

© One final note: Duke’s basketball team, 
which racked up a 17-13 record this season, 
won the distinction of playing this year’s 
toughest schedule, according to a Basketball 
Weekly rating. ACC foe N.C. State played 
the nation’s second toughest schedule. 
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Forum analyzes 
nominating process 


Politics has always been the driving force in 
Terry Sanford’s life, evidenced by his term 
as North Carolina governor from 1961 to 
1965 and his bids for the presidency in 1972 
and 1976. 

No longer an active participant in the poli- 
tical arena, however, Sanford has taken on a 
critic’s role, inaugurating the Duke Universi- 
ty Forum on Presidential Nominations. This 
bipartisan forum—actually a series of six 
panel discussions held throughout the sum- 
mer—will analyze and recommend changes 
in the way the parties pick their presidential 
candidates. ‘‘We should make the system 
less democratic and less chaotic. We must 
involve the political leadership more. We 
must strengthen the political parties,’’ San- 
ford says. 

Forum members will consider such mala- 
dies as weakening party influence on the 
nominating process, a too-long and too- 
costly primary season, and the burgeoning 
strength of single-issue groups. To accom- 
plish this task, Sanford has recruited some 
political heavyweights, including Edmund 
Muskie, former senator and secretary of 
state; John Sears, President Reagan’s cam- 
paign manager; Robert Strauss, past Demo- 
cratic Party chairman; Vernon Jordan, 
National Urban League executive director; 
and Sen. Robert Dole (R.-Kan.). 

The culmination of the forum’s delibera- 
tions will be a “‘short statement of princi- 
ple’’ addressed to the two major political 
parties and the public, Sanford says. ‘‘We 
will set forth some guiding principles, and 
we hope the parties will see how they fit 
within their rules,’’ he explains. Since the 
parties will begin reconsidering their rules 
governing the nominating process this fall, 
Sanford hopes the forum will have its rec- 
ommendations ready by the end of summer. 

Speaking at the first forum, held mid-May 
in Washington, former President Gerald 
Ford said the February-through-June primary 
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season was too long, making it difficult for 
current officeholders to mount a successful 
campaign. ‘‘A candidate who expects to win 
must start at least in the summer before the 
presidential year,’’ Ford said. He proposed 
that primaries be held only in April, May 
and June of the election year. 

Stuart Eizenstat, domestic policy auivinet 
in the Carter Administration, further criti- 
cized primaries, saying that reliance on them 
to select the nominating convention dele- 
gates lessens party leaders’ influence. “‘We 
cannot expect to rebuild state and local par- 
ties unless we provide some incentives for 
party participation.’’ 

The latest forum, held in Toronto, Cana- 
da, looked at the effects of campaign finance 
reform. Other sessions will focus on topics such 
as the decline of the national conventions 
and developing realistic party platforms. 
Sanford says this attempt to improve the 
nominating process—a long-time concern of 
his—‘‘is an example of what a university 
can do in public policy.”’ 

The forum, funded entirely through cor- 
poration and foundation gifts, is co- 
sponsored by Duke’s Institute of Policy Sci- 
ences and Public Affairs and the Woodrow 
Wilson International Center. James David 
Barber, J.B. Duke political science profes- 
sor, is the forum’s moderator and Joel 
Fleishman, head of the policy institute, is its 
director. 


Dance festival 
may falter 


The 47-year-old American Dance Festival, 
which celebrates its fourth year at Duke, 
may have been tripped by the OMB. 

Because of the National Endowment for 
the Arts’ budget freeze imposed by the 
Office of Management and Budget, the ADF 
is slated to lose $111,000 in federal funding 
this summer. 


Upon learning of the decision on May 19, 
ADF President Charles Reinhart said: *‘Had 
we known sooner, we might have been able 
to change some of our programming. But we 
have already commissioned artists to make 
new works and feel a moral obligation to 
fulfill our contracts. We are not about to dis- 
appoint our audience.” 

In addition to performances and special 
programming, the NEA cutback affects two 
national educational programs hosted by 
ADF for the Endowment. Scheduled to take 
place during the festival’s first week, the 
dance and jazz component of the NEA 
Artists-in-Education program is dependent 
on an additional $108,000 in Endowment 
money. 

Although this year’s NEA budget had 
already been approved by Congress, OMB’s 
recommendation requires that all remaining 
funds from the NEA’s 1981 budget remain 
frozen pending a decision by the president, 
whose recommendations must then be 
approved by Congress in 45 days. 

““We have no choice but to go on as 
scheduled this summer,’’ Reinhart said, 
“‘but if we do not receive that money, our 
future is in jeopardy.”’ 

Seven commissioned premieres and per- 
formances, special workshops and projects, 
and a showcase of five promising dance 
companies fill the six-week schedule. 

The North Carolina Dance Theater with 
Senta Driver’s dancers will premiere com- 
missioned works June 18-20. June 21 will 
be ‘‘An Evening of Jazz and Dance’’ featur- 
ing the Johnny Griffin Quartet and dancers 
C. Scoby Stroman and Jafar Abdullah. 

Dance Theater of Harlem takes the stage 
June 23-27, and the May O’Donnell Concert 
Dance Company closes out the month on 
June 30. 

The Laura Dean Dancers and Musicians 
will perform July 2-4 in Page Auditorium 
before the festival shifts sites for six days, to 
Raleigh’s Stewart Theater on the N.C. State 
campus. There, ‘‘Emerging Generation”’ 
dance companies—Johanna Boyce, Molissa 
Fenley, Bill T. Jones, Charles Moulton and 


Marleen Pennison—will share programs and 
give individual commissioned concerts. 

The Chuck Davis Dance Company brings 
it all back to Duke July 14 in Page, fol- 
lowed by last year’s successful program, 
‘‘Vaudeville Alive and Dancing,’’ July 16- 
18. 

The season ends July 21-25 with the 
popular Pilobolus Dance Theater, which per- 
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formed live from Durham last year on Public 
Broadcasting Service’s ‘*Dance in America’’ 
television series. Plans are underway for 
national telecasts of *‘Vaudeville Alive and 
Dancing’’ and “‘Emerging Generation.’’ 

All performances are at 8 p.m. in Page 
Auditorium, except for the ‘“‘Emerging Gen- 
eration’’ companies. For ticket information, 
call Page box office, (919) 684-4059. 


Awards 


The close of yet another school year has 
brought in the usual flood of kudos and 
awards for Duke scholars. 

@ John E. Parkey, a senior mechanical en- 


’ gineering and materials science major, has 


won a Winston Churchill Foundation Schol- 
arship for a year’s study at Cambridge Uni- 
versity in England. Parkey says he will use 
the scholarship, worth between $11,500 and 
$14,500, to study thermal and fluid sciences 
at Cambridge’s Churchill College. Approx- 
imately 10 of these scholarships are awarded 
to Americans ‘who have established reputa- 
tions as scholars and researchers.”’ 

® Jennifer Adams, a first-year political sci- 
ence graduate student from Maryland, won a 
highly-competitive Marshall Scholarship for 
two years of study at any British university. 
Adams, who received her undergraduate de- 
gree from Johns Hopkins, says she will pur- 
sue her interest in African studies at the Uni- 


' versity of Sussex Institute of Development. 


® Thirty-four members of the class of °81 
received the President’s Senior Leadership 
Award. This newly established award recog- 
nizes students who have held positions of re- 
sponsibility and leadership in more than one 
extracurricular activity. The winners are 
Bryan Allf, Donald Annino, Karen 
Blumenthal, Dianne Carlson, Larry 
Chisholm, Bill Cohan, Keith Danko, Gary 
Davidson, Ralph Eads, Graydon Forrer, 
Lynt Johnson, Alastair Bruce Johnston, 
Michael Kaelin, Jeff LeVee, Scott Lippitt, 


_ Terri Mascherin, Chris Meyer, Meredith 


Millspaugh, Don Mooers, Harsha Murthy, 
Grant Osborne, Randall Parlier, Kevin Sack, 
Ben Sheridan, Susan Simms, Gary Strong, 
Jim Suddath, Joe Taylor, Terri Tessmer, 
Amy Torlone, Sam Warner, Susan Wheeler, 
Georgene Whelan and Mike Woodard. 

® New undergraduate members of Phi Beta 


_ Kappa were inducted in early April. The 


seniors were John Board, Kwokming Cheng, 
Clifford Connors, Brian Domeck, Ed Fletch- 
er, Kenneth Gouwens, Cynthia Hall, Wil- 
liam Haynes. Craig Henriquez, Lawrence 
Horowitz, Jamila Iddi, David Kirkpatrick, 
Mark Lerner. Thomas Oetting, Gregory 
Robbins, Robert Tepper and Samuel 

Warner. ; 

Juniors inducted under early election 
were Samuel Ciricillo, Victor Diaz, Daniel 
Falstad, Scott Feeser, Kenneth Hepps, Leon 
Hozsweig, Thomas Liszka, Joel Marks, 
Gary Schmertmann and Thomas Tandy. 

Those inducted after deferred election 
were Diane Brooks, Elizabeth LaRocca. 
Craig Marshak, David Paydarfar, Elizabeth 
Reese and John Thompson. 

Graduate initiates were Charles L. Flynn 


_ Jr. A.M. °75, Ph.D. °80, James L. Holmes 


Ph.D. °80, Philip A. Marino Jr. Ph.D. °80 
and William A. Watson III. Robert D. Hig- 
ginbotham Ph.D. 59 and Suydam Osterhout 
M.D. °49 were inducted as alumni members. 
Dr. Ralph Snyderman, the medical center's 
theumatic and genetic diseases division 
chief, and William H. Willis, classical stu- 
dies professor, were inducted as honorary 
members. 
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Pilobolus (above) and Dance Theater of 
Harlem (right) highlight this year’s 
American Dance Festival. 
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House that love built 


In its first 15 months, more than 9,000 
have considered it a home away from 
home, a haven after an intense day at the 
hospital, a place where parents of seriously 
ill children can meet and share concerns 
and anxieties. Originally the Baptist Stu- 
dent Center, the Ronald McDonald House 
on Alexander St. offers accommodations 
for the families of children being treated at 
Duke’s medical center. Area McDonald’s 
restaurants provided the $125,000 to pur- 
chase the house in May 1979 and another 
$200,000 for renovations. The Pediatric- 
Family Center of North Carolina, a pri- 
vate, non-profit group of concerned par- 
ents, hospital personnel and McDonald’s 
representatives raised more than $100,000 
for furnishing and operating the house. 
There are private bedrooms, a spacious liv- 
ing room, kitchen and laundry facilities 
and large play areas for children. And it’s 
the only place of its kind between Rich- 
mond and Atlanta. For Carolyn Penny ’57, 
who recently stepped down after two and a 
half years as president of the Pediatric- 
Family Center, it’s been a labor of love: 
“What makes all the time and effort worth- 
while is seeing the tremendous difference 
this home is making in the lives of the folks 
who stay there.”’ 


Notes 


B® William H. Chafe, co-director of Duke’s 
oral history program and its Center for the 
Study of Civil Rights, received the first 
Robert F. Kennedy Book Award. The 
$2,500 prize was presented at Sen. Edward 
Kennedy’s home in Washington, D.C., for 
Chafe’s “‘Civilities and Civil Rights: Greens- 
boro, N.C., and the Black Struggle for Free- 
dom,’’ an account of three decades of.the 
city’s civil rights movement. The Harvard 
graduate earned his master’s from Columbia 
in 1968 and his doctorate in 1971, the year 
he joined Duke’s history faculty. 


mw Three Duke professors were among 60 new 
members elected to the National Academy of 
Sciences “in recognition of their distin- 


guished and continuing achievements in ori- 
ginal research.’’ They are Irwin Fridovich 
Ph.D. °55, James B. Duke biochemistry pro- 
fessor; Wolfgang K. Joklik, James B. Duke 
microbiology and immunology professor and 
department chairman; and Elwyn L. Simons, 
anthropology and anatomy professor and 
Duke Primate Center director. Fridovich 
helped discover sulfite oxidase, an enzyme 
that protects the body from sulfite’s harmful 
effects. (Sulfite is produced in the body by 
sulfur-containing foods, such as meat.) He 
also helped discover superoxide dismutase, 
an enzyme that protects cells from oxygen’s 
toxic effects. Joklik is director of basic re- 
search at Duke’s Comprehensive Cancer 
Center. His research has included the small- 
pox virus, RNA tumor viruses and interfer- 
on, which he has studied for 16 years. 
Simons is considered one of the world’s 
leading authorities on early apes. His discov- 
ery of Aegyptopithecus zeuxis, an ape-like 
creature that lived 30 million years ago, is 
now accepted by many paleoanthropologists 
as the oldest known common ancestor of hu- 
mans and the apes. 


@ Dr. Keith H. Brodie, chairman of Duke’s 
psychiatry department, was elected president 
of the 25,000-member American Psychiatric 
Association, effective May 1982. The 
Princeton graduate in chemistry received his 
M.D. from Columbia. He came to Duke as 
chairman in 1974. 








@ Sue Wasiolek °76, M.H.A. °78 has been 
appointed dean of student life. She has 
served as acting dean of student life since 
the resignation of James Douthat last year. 


® Maj. James E. Covington “65 was named 
associate professor of military science and 
chairman of Duke’s military science depart- 
ment. The program is being expanded to in- 
clude Army ROTC along with existing Air 
Force and Navy ROTC units. Covington, 
who was commissioned second lieutenant in 
the Army Chemical Corps in 1967, served a 
year in Vietnam, was decorated for heroism 
and received two Purple Hearts. 
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Making policy-makers 


Duke’s institute celebrates a decade 


of getting it down to a science 


ourses such as “*Policy Choice as Value 

Conflict’’ and *‘Economic Analysis for 

Public Policymaking: Microeconomic and 
Non-Probabilistic Models,’’ *‘Poverty in the United 
States: A Historical Perspective’’ and **American 
Communities: A Documentary Approach’’ round out 
its major requirements. 

Historians, anthropologists, journalists, statisti- 
cians, economists, sociologists, political scientists and 
photographers teach its courses. 

Professionals in a variety of fields visit it, adding 
their experiences to its store of knowledge. 

And out of all this, students in Duke’s Institute of 
Policy Sciences and Public Affairs are expected to 
come away with not only a liberal arts education but 
also *‘a set of theoretical and methodological tools for 
analyzing the formulation, implementation and con- 
sequences of public policy,’’ as an information 
brochure states. 

The idea for such an institute began, auspiciously 
enough, as one of the goals Terry Sanford laid out in 
his spring 1970 inaugural address. *‘He said that one 
of the major aims of his administration would be to 
train students for leadership positions, including the 
public sector,”’ says Institute Director Joel Fleishman, 
the man recruited from Yale to oversee public policy- 
making at Duke. Since the first public policies pro- 
gram in the nation was at that time only four years 
old, when the institute offered it first courses in spring 
1972 there was still plenty of room for innovation. 
“This was the first undergraduate major in public poli- 
cy studies that I know of, ’’ Fleishman says, ‘‘and still 
is the only undergraduate major offered by a school 
that also has a graduate program.”’ 

Ten years and one anniversary celebration later, 
the institute has reached national stature. Returning to 
campus in early April were private and public sector 
leaders—an IBM vice president, the secretary of health 
and human services, the past secretary of commerce, a 
Carter Administration domestic policy adviser and a 
newspaper publisher, among others—who discussed 
current issues facing policy-makers and celebrated the 
progress the institute has made. 

From its first graduating class of seven majors in 
1974 to the nearly 90 this year, the institute has pro- 
vided **‘an especially good liberal arts major’’ for its 
undergraduates and a program ‘‘designed to train peo- 
ple to work in the public sector’’ for its graduate stu- 
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dents, Fleishman says. The basis of both the graduate 
and undergraduate programs is a core of four courses 
in the American political system, microeconomics, sta- 
tistics and ethics. A prerequisite is a notorious course 
in decision analysis that keeps many a student awake 
until the wee hours of the morning, pruning decision 
trees to get to the ‘“‘essence of the dilemma’’ and esti- 
mating the probabilities that uncertain events will 
occur. 

But once the basics are in hand, students special- 
ize, readying themselves for a required summer in- 
ternship that gives them a close-up look at decision- 
making in the real world. Students first take a pre- 
internship course in communications policy, health 
policy, administration of justice or a subject of their 
design. Next is the internship, most often in Washing- 
ton, in places as varied as the National Collection of 
Fine Arts and the Consumer Product Safety Commis- 
sion. Last comes a follow-up course and other adv- 
anced courses, and then students are ready for jobs or 
graduate school. According to Fleishman, approx- 
imately half go directly to graduate school; of those 
who go to work, most return to school in a few years. 

The opportunities for student—and faculty—en- 
richment are endless. The Washington Post/Time 
magazine fellowship program, for example, bring 
practicing journalists to campus for a month to meet 
and work with students and faculty. The speakers 
program provides a forum for visiting lecturers and 
professionals to present outside opinions on contem- 
porary policy issues. Faculty research is ongoing and 
active, bringing diverse ‘‘real world’’ experience into 
the classroom. Gun control laws, government policy 
for the elderly, the media and the presidency, and tax 
incentives for charitable giving are just a few of the 
areas of faculty endeavor. Joint degree programs with 
all of the professional schools and with the University 
of North Carolina’s law school let graduate students 
combine public policy with an area of expertise. The 
students’ majors union takes an active part in institute 
affairs, from the selection of faculty members to advis- 
ing new students. 

And after 10 years of strictly on-campus growth, 
the institute is branching out to the hot-spot of policy- 
making, Washington, D.C., with a center concentrat- 
ing on the telecommunications industry. With grants 
from the Markle and Sloan foundations and under the 
direction of Henry Geller, former assistant secretary of 


commerce for telecommunications and information, the 
center will coordinate study of the rapidly-expanding 
telecommunications field, examining cable television, 
satellite broadcasting, competing telephone systems 
and public television. 

At the heart of the institute’s approach to public 
policy is interdisciplinary research and teaching. **Vir- 
tually all of our faculty have joint appointments,”’ 
Fleishman says. “Instead of leaving it to the students 
themselves to make the connections between disparate 
bodies of knowledge across departmental boundaries— 
a feat which rarely works anywhere—the public policy 
curriculum establishes those connections itself.”’ 

Therefore, although the brains of the institute is 
in the social sciences, with emphasis on rational analy- 
sis and evaluation of policy, its soul is in the humani- 
ties. ‘“We are concerned not only with how much the 
cost and benefits of the respective alternatives are, 
but also with who pays the cost and who enjoys the 
benefits,’’ Fleishman explains. Courses in literature, 
history and philosophy round out a program heavy on 
quantification. David Broder, Washington Post politic- 
al columnist, seemed surprised as he described one of 
the anniversary celebration’s panel discussions: “‘It 
was the most unexpected discussion of government 
management I| have ever heard. It was all about ethics- 
....What they wanted to talk about was the old ques- 
tion of how one determines the public good.”’ 

Exemplifying this humanistic approach to public 
policy is the newly-created Center for Documentary 
Photography, funded with a grant from the Lyndhurst 
Foundation. In this program the camera becomes “‘an 
instrument of analysis,’’ says Director Alex Harris. 
Students learn not only the history of documentaries, 
but also participate in field work. ‘‘Only through the 
actual use of the camera can the student become ac- 
quainted with the whole range of problems, from the 
technical to the human, in the making of a 
documentary about a community,’’ Harris says. They 
spend a semester photographing a local community, 
and the results, some of which are shown opposite, are 
exhibited at the end of the semester and may be in- 
cluded in an up-coming documentary review. Says 
Harris: ‘‘The program is intended as part of a broader 
effort to bring the concerns of the humanities to the 
study of public policy, to illuminate the values at stake 
in our public choices.” 
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As her field project for ‘‘American Com- 
munities: A Documentary Approach,’’ Kate 
Rhodenbaugh ’81 chose the Chatham 
County Children’s Group Home. This 
home, one of several the state bought in 
various neighborhoods to provide a cohe- 
sive living group for the mentally handicap- 
ped and their supervisors, is designed to 
take pressure off families who have diffi- 
culty managing at home but don’t want to 
rely on institutional care. In the Chapel 
Hill area there are three such homes—one 
for men, one for women and another for 
adolescents. Rhodenbaugh concentrated on 
the adolescents. ‘‘There are five girls, from 
12 to 17 years old, living in the adolescent 
home,’’ Rhodenbaugh reports. ‘‘Each has 
some form of mental retardation in addition 
to various other problems, including cere- 
bral palsy, deafness and autism. 

All go to school and share in the 

domestic tasks, but they still have indi- 
vidual needs which require separate care. 
This is where the group home monitors 
come in. Their responsibility is great and 
they alone are credited with making this 
living group a family...There is something 
that draws me to these children, to their 
honesty and openness. Their emotions are 
often extreme, and they display them like- 
wise. But somehow the adult outside world 
has not quite reached them. For them, 
life’s problems are immediate—to be gotten 
out and over with. And somehow it gives 
me reassurance knowing that these children 
will always be, to some extent, children.’’ 
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Gigi Mackey ’83 photographed Orange Factory, a pre-Civil War cotton 
mill village. The city of Durham may spend $31.2 million to build a reser- 
voir backed up by a dam on the Little River north of Durham. The villag- 
ers, four men and 10 women with an average age of 70, will lose their 
homes—and their heritage—when the waters rise, Mackey documents. 
‘‘These people have lived their whole lives in these homes. They know no 
other life style. ‘This is a good place to be,’ says Janie Ellis, one of the six 
widows. ‘We ain’t bothered nobody. We can go from one house to 
another. You can’t do that anyplace else.’ The villagers have joined 
together to fight the city, but the consensus is that they have accepted their 
plight. The U.S. Department of Interior has certified the village to be in- 
cluded in the National Register of Historical Places. This does not prohibit 
the reservoir, but Orange Factory will get historic recognition.”’ 


Eric R. Ward °82 


Eric R. Ward ’82 visited a black neighbor- 
hood in Durham east of Roxboro Road to 
capture ‘‘images representative of this out- 
sider’s observations.”’ 
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ON WISDOM, 


The Rev. Peter J. Gomes, minister of Harvard Uni- 
versity’s Memorial Church, delivered this year’s bac- 
calaureate sermon. Gomes, who is considered an ex- 
pert on Pilgrim society, attended public schools in 
Plymouth, Mass., graduated from Bates College and 
Harvard Divinity School. He is the author of ‘‘His- 
tory of the Pilgrim Society, 1820-1970,’ ‘‘Theology 
and Literature of the Pilgrims’’ and editor of James 
Thacher’s ‘‘History of the Town of Plymouth, 
1835.’’ A fellow of the Pilgrim Society of Plymouth, 
serving as both librarian and trustee, he has lectured 
on the subject in England and America. In 1974 
Gomes was appointed Plummer Professor of Chris- 
tian Morals. 


‘And, from generation to generation, passing into 
holy souls, wisdom maketh us friends of God and 
prophets.”’ 

Wisdom 7:27 


little knowledge, we are told, is a 

dangerous thing. And so applying to this 

proposition the rigorous analysis acquired after 
a Duke education, it stands to reason that a great deal 
of knowledge is even more dangerous. 

It was such knowledge of the facts of life, of good 
and evil, that got our first parents Adam and Eve into 
such difficulty. And when they learned more than was 
good for them, they were, as it were,**graduated’’ 
from Eden, and sent east into what we persist in call- 
ing the “‘real world.’’ And, as they contemplated leav- 


ing that garden for the unknown realities that lay 
beyond it, Adam is said to have said to his wife Eve, 
*‘My dear, we live in an age of transition.’’ Thus he 
perpetrated what might be called the first commence- 
ment address. 

Would that we could follow its example: It was 
‘‘true,’” it spoke to the condition of his hearer, and it 
was brief. It began with knowledge, imperfect and 
misapplied. It ended with toil and tears, and not a lit- 
tle pain. It may simply be an illustration in search of a 
sermon, but I think it not a bad point to remember as 
we celebrate here in academic festivity the .accomplish- 
ments of learning and knowledge. Amid all the pomp 
of mortarboard and hood, the paraphernalia of secular 
knowledge, and this assembly of the brightest and best 
of minds, amid all of this today and tomorrow, we 
need to remember in the words of that immortal 
theologian Tallulah Bankhead: ‘‘There is less here than 
meets the eye.”’ 

President Lowell of Harvard once said universities 
were repositories of learning because freshmen brought 
so much in and seniors took so little away. That may 
not be such a bad thing, because I am no longer per- 
suaded that the world needs any more learning, at least 
the sort of learning with which we amuse ourselves as 
professors and teachers. 

For generation upon generation at Duke, Harvard 
and elsewhere, we have produced men and women 
who know so much more than their predecessors. In 
fact, occasions such as this are usually employed by 
hired preachers from foreign parts to tell the likes of 


you that the world has never seen a brighter light than 
that of the class of 1981, and that it can’t wait for you 
to hurry up and pick up from the unlamented class of 

1980! 

The classic commencement address and baccalaure- 
ate sermon has long consisted of what are to me two 
inconsistent truisms: one, that the graduates are the 
brightest and best learning can buy; and two, that the 
world has never been in more perilous times. Now one 
of these is almost certainly to be true. But for both of 
them to be equally, simultaneously and always true is 
a rather depressing judgment upon the capacities of 
learning to cope with the realities of the world. 

If you are brighter and better than your predeces- 
sors, and the world remains in the sorry state in which 
we find it, then perhaps we are teaching and you are 
learning the wrong things. And perhaps this is why 
baccalaureate takes place not in the libraries and labo- 
ratories where most of you have spent most of your 
time at Duke, but rather here in this sacred and remote 
space, before the altar of God, in a service of divine 
worship that does not celebrate what you know or who 
you are, but rather reminds you of what you need, 
what you truly require ‘‘in here’’ and ‘out here,” if 
you are to become what our text calls “‘friends of God 
and prophets.”’ 

And that is a sonorous phrase as befits the widsqgm 
of Solomon—friends of God and prophets. In all of 
the books on what it means to be a truly educated man 
or woman, in all the essays on the advantages of liber- 
al learning, in all of the courses on relevant education- 





FROM WISDOM 
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al goals. nowhere is it stated that the object of all this 
is to produce each year ‘friends of God and 
prophets.”’ | suspect that there 1s not one seminat 
here. even by John Westerhoff in the Divinity School, 
in which you can learn to be a “‘friend of God and 
prophet.’ And that is understandable—we don’t have 
such a course at Harvard, either. It is understandable 
because we are in the business in Cambridge and in 
Durham of teaching people how to think, of imparting 
knowledge, certifying competence and skills. We will 
teach you how to take things apart, not how to put 
them together; we will make you smart, but not wise. 
And the pity of it all is that you deserve and we re- 


quire so much more than this: 


Where is the life we have lost in living? 
Where is the wisdom we have lost in knowl- 
edge? 
Where is the knowledge we have lost in informa- 
tion? 
The cycles of Heaven in twenty centuries 
Bring us farther from God and nearer to dust. 
T. S£Elratr 
Foolish and ungrateful is the man who says you 
don’t need to know what you have learned. Science. 
technology. the liberal and humane acts have taught 
and continue to teach us and help us make our way in 
the world. But perhaps the most important thing they 
teach us is that they themselves are not now nor have 
they ever been sufficient to the needs of the world. 
How else can we explain the fact that education as 
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such has not solved our problems but simply made us 
more aware of them? The technique of the Columbia 
space shuttle is truly miraculous; the fantasies of 
milennia have now become real by the skill of hand 
and mind; and yet, in the face of such remarkable and 
valid achievements, how is it that we have not yet 
learned what it takes to make the world more peaceful 
and habitable, our families and friendships more se- 





—_—_—— 


Poet Gwendolyn Brooks, first 
black Pulitzer prize winner, re- 
ceives honorary degree from Pres- 
ident Sanford and University Mar- 
shal Pelham Wilder. Others hon- 
ored were: Philip H. Abelson, 
physicist and editor of Science 
journal; Dr. Harry Eagle, re- 
nowned researcher in cell biology; 
Gerald Holton, Harvard professor 
of physics and history of science; 
Edward H. Levi, former U.S. 
attorney general; Laurance S. 
Rockefeller, philanthropist and 
conservationist; and Clifton R. 
Wharton Jr., chancellor of the 
State University of New York and 
former president of the University 
of Michigan. 





cure and loving, and our hearts more inclined to jus- 
tice, beauty and truth? 

The text says there is more to it than all this, and 
that is because wise old Solomon knew learning was 
simply a means to a larger end—and that end, in his 
homely phrase, was ‘‘friendship with God.” To be in- 
timate with God, a friend, was to share in God’s vi- 
sion for the world, to share God’s labor for the world 
because we share in God’s love for the world. To be a 
friend of God and a prophet is to share all these with 
God and the world, and it is by the divine wisdom that 
we do this. 

And what is this widom? Someone has said wisdom 
is that which remains after you have forgotten every- 
thing you learned. Better, perhaps, is the view that 7 
wisdom is what you do with what you know. And the 
divine wisdom is simply this: that you put to God’s ) 
service human knowledge. By discerning and doing 
God’s will, we become his friends and we become 
prophets—that is, wise men and wise women who are 
able to live as God would have them live despite the 
times in which they are found. 

‘‘From generation to generation’’ reminds us that 
we are not alone but are rather a part of that great con- 
tinuity of human effort and divine providence whereby 
what we are and have is the result of the labors of 
those now gone, and for the benefit of those yet to 
come. Many of you parents see this day in your sons 
and daughters opportunities and hopes denied you but 
now begun in them. And generations yet unborn are 
the heirs of those efforts that are begun here today. 
Knowledge may be first person singular, but widom is 
always plural. 

‘Passing into holy souls’’ is meant to suggest the 
activity of wisdom—a process, rather than a state, 
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Nurses lined up on Saturday for special recognition cere- 
monies in the chapel. The nursing school, celebrating its 
50th anniversary, awarded 96 bachelor’s and 16 master’s 
degrees. Of the 2,200 graduating at Sunday’s ceremonies, 
952 were from Trinity. Student speaker Harsha Murthy 
addressed his ‘‘fellow survivors of the Class of 1981’’ and 
their parents, ‘‘who must now return to the poorhouse or 
the grindstone’’: ‘‘We will not conquer the world,’’ the 
A.B. Duke scholar said. ‘‘We may dent it, but not conquer 
it.’’ Gene Banks, who spoke to Trinity graduates in cere- 
monies following commencement, observed: ‘‘All of you 
sitting in rows dressed in your gowns look, for once, alike. 
Contemplating this scene reminded me of a symphony 
orchestra—a group of very different instruments which 
come together to produce something worthwhile. And what 
struck me most about this idea was how important it is to 
have these differences: how the very things which divide us 
have the potential to produce the greatest beauty, the most 
lasting worth.”’ 








which depends upon activity. Wisdom, the divine use 
of human things, is active, a verb, and the text sug- 
gests the liveliness of the process as part of the creat- 
ing of God. As we say of faith so too do we say of 
wisdom, **Don’t keep it, but pass it on.’’ And this 
means taking risk and sharing in adventure. 

Here, for example, is where wisdom and sense often 
part company, for sense as we understand it almost al- 
ways means safety and security, whereas wisdom is 
lively and risky. Sense tells us the only realities are 
death and taxes. Sense tells us you can’t fight city 
hall. Sense tells us, in the words of the classical ‘‘little 
old lady from Dubuque,”’ that if God had intended 
man to fly he would not have invented the railroad. 
And yet, *‘passing into holy souls’’ suggests both an 
activity and a receptivity which can confront the world 
with what St. Paul calls ‘‘the foolishness of God.’’ 

But the promise of the text is that by wisdom we 
should become friends of God and prophets, a bold 
and unfamiliar claim. Friendships—true friendships— 
are not always easy things. In fact, we speak so sel- 
dom of friendships these days. None of my colleagues 
have friendships any more—they all have ‘‘relation- 
ships,’ most of which are said to be “‘meaningful.’* | 
am not certain what a *‘meaningful relationship”’ 
is and I don’t think the text is improved by the 
translation, *‘wisdom maketh us have meaningful rela- 
tionships with God.’ 

No, friendship is what it says, and what it suggests 
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Like some of the 5,000 on East Campus for commence- 
ment, Novelist William Styron ’47 probably wished he had 
had an umbrella. But his address diverted the crowd’s 
attention from the fear of rain to the ‘‘unreasonable fear 
of communism’? that has ‘‘more often than not poisoned 
us to our roots.’’ Citing the deaths of Sacco and Vanzetti, 
McCarthyism, and the Korean and Vietnamese stalemates, 
Styron said: ‘‘I began to feel that old unease when I see 
new manifestations of this fear. I see fear, for instance, on 
the face of Alexander Haig when he speaks, in nearly im- 
penetrable language, of stopping the leftists in El Salvador 
or dealing with a worldwide Soviet terrorist conspiracy—a 
matter of doubtful reality. Those bulging eyes, those beads 
of sweat on the upper lip—this is truly craven fear...What 
worries me is not that we will abandon our implacable 
opposition to communism, but that—like restless sleepers 
who mistake the threatening apparitions on the wall for 
corporeal monsters and strike out in aimless terror—we 


will confuse shadow with substance, as we have done so 


often in the past, and risk anew the old and lethal disas- 
ters.’’ The featured speaker at law school ceremonies fol- 
lowing commencement was Archibald Cox. former Water- 
gate special prosecutor and now Harvard law professor. 
Cox criticized Congress’ efforts throughout history to limit 
the power of the courts, giving prayer in schools and abor- 
tion as examples. 





is an intimacy that transcends both good times and 
bad. To be wise is to wan to be intimate, friendly with 
God and his vision for a transformed world. And when 
I think of *‘friends of God’’ I think of Mother Theresa 
or Martin Luther King Jr. or that man or woman 
known perhaps only to you or me who in God’s name 
does what he can, with what he has, where he is. The 
friends of God are friends of the people of God, and 
they befriend the creation in order to fulfill in it what 
God would have it become. As such, they become 
prophets, wise people who move like the magi of old 
by the most important sight available—insight. The 
prophet is not simply a ‘‘thus saith the Lord”’ sort: nor 
is the prophet a fortune teller or magician. A prophet 
is a friend of God, a man or woman of vision who 
because of that vision uses his gifts for God and the 
people of God, wherever they are to be found. 

The future for which you wait, once ‘‘out there’’ is 
now here—and as Gertrude Stein once said of Califor- 
nia, “‘when you get there, there isn’t any there there.” 
The world, they say, is in a terrible state. There are 
wars and rumors of war, and there is the general sense 
that despite the best efforts of the Class of 1981, 
things will get worse before they get better. As Woody 
Allen might say, *‘I have seen the future, and it is 
very much like the present, only longer.”’ 

The future, whatever it might be, does not appear to 
be as bold or as bright as once it did, and people, 
perhaps even some of you, are afraid. “‘In the minds 
of most people,’ writes Jacob Brownoski, *‘fear is 
plainly uppermost. They are afraid of the future: and if 
you ask them why, they conveniently blame the atomic 
bomb. But the atomic bomb is only the scapegoat 
for our fears. We are not afraid of the future because 
of a bomb. We are afraid of bombs because we have 
no faith in the future.”’ 

And yet it is into precisely such a future that you 
are called, whether or not you are ready for it or it for 
you. Well, what else is new? Just a few days ago | 
was in the cathedral town of Salisbury in England. 
And as I left the cathedral and returned into the busy 
secular world of the High Street, I passed a little an- 
tique shop by the White Hart Hotel. In the door was a 
neatly-lettered notice that read: ‘*Nothing new here.” 
How reassuring for an antique shop, and how depress- 
ingly accurate is it as a description of a world and age 
that insists upon how modern it is by simply giving 
new names to old lines. 

The future is not made for us; but we are made for 
the future, a future in which, by God’s grace and wis- 
dom, we are made indeed more than conquerors—we 
are made friends of God and prophets. And who can 
ask for more, or accept less than that? 
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Making history 


Witt gets an ‘A’ for teaching 


When Paul Vick called Ron Witt to ask if 
he were planning to attend commence- 
ment, the history professor didn't sus- 
pect a thing. He assumed it concerned 
the A.B. Duke program, which he 
directs 

The alumni affairs director was mere- 
ly making sure that Witt would be there, 
in the flesh, to accept the 1981 Alumni 
Distinguished Undergraduate Teaching 
Award 

“Even when | heard nothing about 
the [A.B. Duke] program from the 
podium, | didn't catch on, ” Witt recalls 
“But when they started reading the cita- 
tion, then | figured it out. It really was a 
surprise 

For nearly 10 years, the undergradu- 
ate teaching award was presented 
annually to three faculty members who 
received $500 each. But the General 
Alumni Association, which funds the 
awards, decided to add more prestige 
to the award by giving a larger sum to 
only one teacher. 

This year students sent in 43 nomina- 
tions for 32 professors. A student selec- 





tion committee then submitted six 
nominations to the GAA's four-member 
awards committee, who tapped Witt for 
the honor 

Witt, who has been on Duke's history 
faculty since 1971, was recognized for a 
decade of exceptional teaching and for 
inspiring the “love of his students by his 
masterful presentations in class and his 
warm, energetic presence outside of it,” 
as one student's nominating letter put it. 

“He comes blasting through the 
door, a whirlwind of energy and enthu- 


siasm,’ the letter reads. “The lecture be- 


gins immediately. Pens race furiously 
across notebooks as this teacher 
launches into the lesson for the day. He 
is SO geniunely excited about what he 
has to say that he can barely get the 
words out fast enough. He sometimes 
crouches low behind the podium, rock- 
ing back and forth as he speaks, and 
then suddenly springs up from this 
coiled position to scribble something on 
the board. You almost feel you should 
be wearing your seatbelt when you 
come to one of his classes.” 


Witt: at the head of the class, even with a recurring pinched nerve. 


une 1981 


Witt’s field is Renaissance history. He 
earned his bachelor’s at the University of 
Michigan in 1954 and completed his 
Ph.D. at Harvard. He was twice a Ful- 
bright scholar in France and Italy, re- 
ceived seven grants for special studies 
and won a Guggenheim in 1977. And 
he's had his name on nearly 20 articles 
in various publications. 

Along with a plaque and a cash 
award of $3,000, Witt received an extra 
$500 to be used to buy books of his 
choice for Perkins Library. 

“At first | thought, ‘now | can buy 
some very expensive books in my field 
that have always been difficult for the 
library to afford,’ Witt says. “But then | 
decided against that. The Undergradu- 
ate Reading Room has single copies of 
books used by students. | asked the li- 
brary for a list of the 20 most-used 
books in history. The money will go to 
buy second copies of these volumes to 
help remove the pressure on students 
competing for their use.” 
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The source 


To answer questions about dorm life, 
choosing a major and the freshman ex- 
perience, alumni affairs goes directly to 
the source—students. A new program, 
instituted this spring with the aid of cur- 
rent undergraduates June Ahrendt and 
Kirsten Kelhofer, pairs student volunteers 
with their hometown alumni clubs. Dur- 
ing summers and holidays student con 
tacts assist with meetings, counsel 
prospective students and update alumni. 
During the school year, they serve as 
on-campus liaisons with the home front. 
To date, students have participated in 
meetings in Tampa, New York, San 
Diego, Pittsburgh and Lexington, N.C., 
among others. 


Brunch at Tiffany’s 


San Francisco alumni often key their 
gatherings to the Bay Area’s cultural 
abundance. Docents at Golden Gate 
Park gave club members a private 
showing in May of the Tiffany exhibition 
now-touring major U.S. cities. The group 
saw stained-glass windows, lamps from 
Louis Tiffany's Laurelton Hall mansion 
and hundreds of art objects. The exhibit 
was followed by a garden brunch in the 
park. Future plans, according to Mary 
Torrington ‘71, club president, include a 
meet-the-artist series featuring recep- 
tions with the performers after concerts. 


Battle of the blues 


The competition at Palm Beach's Duke- 
UNC picnic is usually the traditional soft- 
ball game. But this year, when the Dope 
Shop sent Duke T-shirts to be sold, UNC 
retaliated in kind. The annuai event in- 
cluded volleyball, swimming at the 
beach and, of course, fried chicken and 
hush puppies. We don’t know who won 
the T-shirt war, but Duke won the softball 
trophy. Club President Sharon Stewart 
Byrd '61 reported that the Florida sky 
was bright and clear, but definitely not 
Carolina blue. 





He's almost too good to be true. 
With a sunny smile and a dispostion 

| to match, Joe Pantigoso ‘82 has carried 
| on where two of his fraternity brothers 

| left off, coordinating the overnight host 
program out of the admissions office. He 
_ and his student staff of eight match visit- 
| ing high school seniors—as many as 15 
- a day at peak times—with undergradu- 
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Pantigoso: striking a match 





The second trio of scholarships en- 

| dowed by Duke’s General Alumni Asso- 

ciation have been awarded to high 

school seniors entering Duke in the fall. 

| This marks the halfway point of the 

| dozen who will be chosen by fall 1984. 

| The merit-based awards, each with 

| an annual stipend of $3,000, were estab- 

| lished in 1979, with a preference in 

| selection toward children of alumni. 

| Each of this year’s winners has a parent 

| who is a Duke graduate. 

; The 1981 Alumni Endowed Under- 

|| graduate Scholarships and winners are: 

| Charles A. Dukes Scholar—David 

| Lloyd Pratt of Indiana, Pa., is a National 

Merit finalist who was also president of 

is school’s National Honor Society. 

| Pratt, editor of his school newspaper, 

| was admitted to Duke's engineering 

| school and plans a career in industrial 

| management. He is the son of Karolyn 

roth Pratt 58. 

| Anne Garrard Scholar—Mark Wii- 

liam Featherston of Charlotte, N.C., is a 

Danforth Leadership Award recipient 

_and winner of the Boy Scouts’ God and 
Country Service Award. He plans a 

dical career. He is the son of John E. 

eatherston 54, and his brother John is 

rising Duke junior. 

_ Alan K. Manchester Scholar—Marc 

| Flick of Macon, Ga., attended the 

orgia Governor's School, was senior 

ss president and graduated at the top 

s. A regional doubles tennis 

he is the son of Carlos Thom- 






























ates willing to put them up for the night, 
giving them a first-hand look at campus 
life. 

Pantigoso and two of his fellow Kap- 
pa Sigma brothers began the program 
two years ago. That first year, when the 
program was strictly a shoestring opera- 
tion, was touch and go. Once a young 
man was assigned a female host, for ex- 



































Best and brightest 


as Flick A.M. '57, Ph.D. 60. 

Dukes '29 served during the ‘30s and 
‘40s as assistant director of public rela- 
tions and alumni affairs, and as director 
from the ‘40s through the early ‘60s. He 
retired as institutional advancement 
assistant director in 1967. 

Garrard ‘25 taught in the Durham city 
schools from 1925 to 1935 and served 
as Greensboro College's dean of women 
from 1935 to 1939. She was alumni 
affairs. assistant director here from 1939 
until she retired in 1971. 

Manchester joined Duke's history 
faculty in 1929. He was active in 
academic administration from the ‘30s 
through the ‘60s, serving as dean of 
freshmen, undergraduate studies and 
Trinity College, as well as assistant to 
the vice president for academic affairs. 
Manchester, who retired in 1967, is a 
university distinguished service history 
professor emeritus. 

An eight-member panel of faculty 
and alumni selects the scholarship win- 
ners who are invited to take part in 
Project WILD (Wilderness Initiatives for 
Learning at Duke). The project is pat- 
terned after Outward Bound, but is con- 
sidered less rigorous. 

The 1980 recipients were Elizabeth 
B. Cooke of Siler City, N.C., Roger L. 
Marshall Scholar; Russell R. Tuck Ill of 
Kirkwood, Mo., Henry R. Dwire Scholar; 
and Mark E. Grossnickle of Greenville, 
N.C., William D. Jones Scholar. 


n overnight success 


ample, but things run more smoothly 
now. ‘This year was very much an orga- 
nizational year,” the South Carolina na- 
tive says. ‘Fortunately, those slip-ups 
don’t occur any more.” 

Now the sole coordinator, he doesn't 
mind putting in two to three hours every 
day just to keep up with the requests 
that flow in: “If we don't come in, we get 
calls from the office because things get 
backed up.” He doesn’t mind the: paper- 
work or the phone calls, even though “it 
tends to be very tedious—a lot of con- 
tacting people, making arrangements.’ 
He doesn't even mind that the program 
must share a cramped third-floor office 
with an admissions secretary. “This past 
fall we had a phone we could call our 
own for the first time. Well, we lost it in 
the spring. But we should get our office 
back,’ he adds, smiling. 

To him, it’s all part of Duke's com- 
petitive spirit. Many students are active 
and involved, he says. “Everyone around 
here lives by a timeclock.” Not surpris- 
ingly, apathy and inactivity aren't his 
style. Pantigoso, who will be a senior this 
fall, says he is frustrated by students 
who complain about campus problems 
but won't do anything to solve them. But 
he was dissatisfied with student govern- 
ment, and instead found that running the 





overnight host program is “something | 
do better.” 

All is finally going well for the host 
program. “The admissions staff is be- 
hind us now. They're aware of what we 
can contribute,” he explains. Not only 
does he want to send prospective stu- 
dents letters inviting them to stay on 
campus, but he also wants to publicize 
the program through the alumni admis- 
sions committees and high school coun- 
selors. The program should be able to 
accommodate more visitors. He has 
nearly 200 undergraduate hosts on file 
and says students are usually more yee 
willing to host someone. 

Pantigoso also keeps busy in other 
ways. He’s active in his fraternity, is a 
member of the trustees’ institutional 
advancement committee, and is co- 
chairman of the freshman advisory coun- 
cil. A political science major, he’s con- 
sidering international business or di- 
plomacy as a career. But his biggest 
priority right now is the host program. 
“It's a way for me to express my feelings 
for the school.” 

NG 





Scholarship banquet: John A. and Julia D. Forlines meet Russell R. Tuck, Henry R. 


Dwire Scholar. The Julia D. Forlines Scholarship, with first preference to North Carolina 
__ students, was established this year by Paul H. Broyhill and the Broyhill Foundation, and 
supplemented by John Forlines ’39, a Duke trustee. Tuck and Richard White, botany 
department chairman, were guest speakers at the annual banquet honoring recent donors. 














Others endowing undergraduate scholoarships were Wayne B. Duttera ’33, who 
established a scholarship named for his parents Mary Julian and William Babylon 
Duttera; Elizabeth G. Huckle ’41; and Estelle Flowers Spears ’14. 
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Confessions of an author 


illiam Styron came to Duke under duress. 

In 1943, Duke University had a reputation 

in Styron’s native Tidewater Virginia as a 
rather unenlightened country club. But despite that 
haughty home-spun sentiment, that’s where the U.S. 
Marine Corps directed him. During World War II the 
government sent those like Styron in the Marine Corps 
V-12 officer training program to college to become fit 
cannon fodder for the Pacific war. Duke seemed as 
good a place as any for that purpose. 

But to Styron, Duke reeked of rich New Yorkers 
and other Northerners who, unable to gain admission 
to the Ivy Leagues, came south to while away four 
years. The school fell short 
educationally, compared to the neighboring University 
of North Carolina. Furthermore, Styron could not for- 
give the Dukes for running his family out of the tobac- 
co business in the 1800s. 

“You could imagine my disappointment.”* Styron 
once wrote in an article about Duke, **when one black 
night in June, a bus transported me through the drab 
tobacco-fragrant streets of Durham and deposited me 
on the West Campus at the feet of James B. Duke 
himself, who appeared to regard my arrival with some 
self-satisfaction....1 supposed he could afford to look 
smug. it was that sculpted cigar that created the effect. 
But | was not totally miserable. Dark as they were. the 
Gothic outlines of the campus loomed in the shad- 
ows most attractively and impressively, and the chapel 
tower rose up against the night with formidable majes- 
ty and grace. | remember thinking there were worse- 
looking places to end up.” 

He apparently was just another undergraduate suck- 
ered by the architecture. 

Styron, now 55, lives and works with high-speed in- 
tensity. When driving his light blue Mercedes through 


Football was too big there. 


‘y-June 1981] 


rural Connecticut, he whips the car around the walled, 
curving country lanes, disregarding both stop signs and 
solid *‘no passing’’ stripes. 

Yet he speaks slowly and deliberately, never insin- 
cerely or condescendingly. The offbeat rhythm and in- 
flection of Styron’s gruff voice betrays a mind that 
travels far ahead of its mouth. Regularly snatching a 
long cigar from his teeth, Styron blows bursts of 
smoke through the air in blasts, rather than allowing it 
to simply seep from his mouth. 

A self-described loner and mediocre student at 
Duke, Styron excelled only in areas truly interesting to 
him. Little attracted him beyond the library, for which 
he had the utmost respect. When the Phi Delts encour- 
aged him to pledge, he refused. He enjoyed venturing 
into Durham, *‘a tacky little Southern town,”’ to drink 
beer at a place called the Big Apple. 

What Styron liked most about Duke was William 
Blackburn, perhaps the greatest English professor ever 
to teach at the school. Blackburn greatly influenced 
and encouraged Styron’s writing. “‘His understanding 
of poetry and literature was a broad understanding,” 
Styron says. *‘He really knew what a poem was, what 
it meant. I remember him reading Spenser’s *Epithala- 
mion’ out loud in class, and finally letting the tears 
just pour down. He was unabashedly emotional about 
it. He transmitted this contagion, this love of the writ- 
ten word.”’ 

Blackburn demonstrated that love in his courses on 
Elizabethan and Renaissance literature, but it showed 
most glowingly in his writing class. For Blackburn's 
first assignment, a two-page essay in which each stu- 
dent described a familiar place, Styron wrote about the 
Tidewater mud flats at low tide, depicting the fishnet 
Stakes standing in the gray water as *‘looking stark and 
mute.” 


Styron thought his description a fanciful image. But 
Blackburn returned the theme covered with red correc- 
tions, including a scathing comment on the attempted 
imagery: ‘‘Mute? Did those stakes ever say any- 
thing?’ The novelist received a D-minus on the paper, 
the lowest grade in the class. 

Styron soon learned that Blackburn insisted on pre- 
cision. “‘Possibly because I was so eager to meet his 
demanding standards,’’ he says, **I sweated like a 
coolie over my essays, themes and fledgling short stor- 
ies until my splintered syntax and hump-backed prose 
achieved a measure of clarity and grace.’’ Styron’s 
papers gradually improved, with Blackburn’s en- 
couraging notes of *‘Nice’’ or ‘‘Fine touch”’ in the 
margins. The professor and his protege came to be 
friends. They often discussed writing and the Duke 
administration, a group of bigwigs Blackburn thought 
were out to destroy the humanities in general and his 
writing class in particular. 

When Styron graduated from Duke in 1947 (his 
studies were interrupted by a year’s active military ser- 
vice), his writing had evolved from its early *‘nubile, 
unformed and juvenile’’ state to a confident, eloquent 
style. His work for Blackburn and his eight pieces 
published in the Archive were good enough to con- 
vince him that writing should be his calling. Accord- 
ing to Styron, most genuine writers must realize this at 
an early age. 

Like Stingo—the autobiographical narrator of his 
most recent bestseller *‘Sophie’s Choice,’* who is de- 
scribed on the book cover as *‘the loneliest, horniest 
would-be writer in New York’’—Styron left college 
and took a job as an editor at McGraw-Hill publishers. 
It was then that he began writing his first novel, “*Lie 
Down in Darkness.’ Quickly frustrated by his editing 
job, he returned to Durham in 1948 to finish the 
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novel. The book, winner of the Prix de Rome from the 
_ American Academy of Arts and Sciences, traced the 
_ disintegration of the Loftis family, a lost and lonely 
3 _ wealthy Virginia clan drowning in a quicksand of alco- 


hol, sexual impropriety and suicide. Considered Sty- 
ron’s essay on the South, the book quickly branded 
him a ‘‘Southern writer.”’ 

While each of his novels contains elements of 
Southern life, Styron repudiates the ‘‘Southern writer’’ 
label. He saw, years ago, the evolution of a new 


_ South which was less unique and parochial than be- 


fore. Southern literature had reached a crossroads—no 
one could write as Faulkner did, Styron thought, be- 


cause Faulkner’s world had ceased to exist. 


_ Styron left the South in search of a more cosmopoli- 
tan lifestyle with accessibility to New York City. 
“The South was no longer a deeply involved part of 


' my psychic nature,’’ he says. For the past 30 years he 
has lived in a 150-year-old yellow and white clapboard 


farmhouse outside Roxbury, Conn. (pop. 4,000). 
Although his roots in the South are still a strong influ- 


ence, he refuses to limit himself to the South as a setting. 


He was driven to begin writing a book about a fiction- 
al Sophie and her life in Auschwitz, her love of and 
death at the hands of a mad yet brilliant American 
Jew, her guilt and her choice—a choice filled with the 
emotional horror of the Holocaust. 

In the days following that dream, Styron hurriedly 
wrote the opening sections of “‘Sophie’s Choice.’’ He 
sped through a rollicking, autobiographical narrative of 
meeting Sophie and her lover Nathan, the result of 
their noisy lovemaking in a Flatbush boardinghouse 
room above his. Calling his autobiographical protagon- 
ist Stingo, Styron describes his goals of writing a first 
novel and finding a girl to end his virginal state. 

Styron traveled to Poland after finishing the intro- 
ductory pages, feeling he must supplement his research 
on the Holocaust with a visit to Auschwitz. Usually a 
slow and painstaking author, Styron completed 
‘‘Sophie’s Choice’’ four years later. 

Like ‘*‘Confessions,’’ ‘‘Sophie’s Choice’’ is beauti- 
fully written; but unlike its predecessor, which relied 
heavily on dialect, the book capitalizes on the lofty, 
descriptive language of writer/narrator Stingo. It is a 


SS 


“The idea of the writer as drunkard, as athlete, as 
Hemingway hero, is often the pose for the writer who really 


hasn’t found himself yet.’’ 


EEE Eee 


Two other novels—*‘The Long March’’ (1953) and 
‘*Set this House on Fire’’ (1960)—followed *‘Lie 
Down in Darkness.’’ But the novel rushing him to the 
forefront of American literature, complete with con- 
troversy, was ‘““The Confessions of Nat Turner,”’ a fic- 
tionalized historical account of the leader of America’s 
most significant slave revolt. 

In this book, Styron took literary license to write 
from Turner’s point of view: He, in essence, adopted a 
black man’s soul. The novel follows Turner’s life from 
childhood to his imprisonment after the failed insurrec- 
tion. The revolt, a vital part of Tidewater folklore, 
took place only miles from Styron’s childhood home. 

Styron found in “‘Confessions’’ a dramatic vehicle 
with which to explore his fascination with Turner’s 
shadowy character and to deal with the issue of race in 
America. The brilliantly-written book won a Pulitzer 
Prize, but caused an uproar when published in 1967. 
Black readers questioned a white man’s ability to write 
from a black man’s point of view. A group of black 
writers even published a collection of critiques of the 


_ book. 


‘The Confessions of Nat Turner’’ showcases sever- 
al of Styron’s literary strengths. Choosing a worthy 
theme, he says, is all important. ‘“The key is addres- 
sing yourself to the ultimates...a thing that arrests the 
reader’s attention so that when he finishes it, he puts it 
down with a shudder or a sigh and says, ‘I have added 
something to my own experience by reading this.’ * 

The theme unifying all of Styron’s work is the cruel 
struggle for human domination. He sees slavery as the 
ultimate form of such domination, a preoccupation 
which may have originated with his slave-owning 
grandmother. 

Once the fuss over ‘‘Confessions’’ subsided, Styron 
began writing a novel about the Marine Corps, which 
he hoped to title ‘‘The Way of the Warrior.”’ In the 
midst of a paralyzing stretch when his writing pro- 
ceeded slowly, Styron awoke from a dream one morn- 
ing—he had a vision of Sophie, a Polish refugee from 
Hitler’s concentration camps, whom he knew briefly 
during his postwar writing days in Brooklyn. It was a 
vision that would lead to another great literary leap. 


book to be read with a dictionary at hand. ‘‘I’ve al- 
ways thought that English was a wonderfully rich and 
descriptive language,’ says Styron. “‘It’s wrong not to 
exploit it to the hilt, even if it courts criticism of over- 
writing—which I have been accused of. I find the use 
of extraordinary words valuable. It keeps the mind 
going. You have to use discrimination. But I would 
rather err in the usage of more ornate language than 
with language which has no vitality or color.”’ 

Widely acclaimed as an important work, ‘‘Sophie’s 
Choice’’ continued Styron’s treatise on slavery, ex- 
ploring the experience of physical and psychological 
debilitation perhaps more vividly than ‘*‘Confessions.”’ 
In addition, Styron successfully portrayed the Holo- 
caust as not solely a Jewish tragedy. Sophie, a Polish 
Catholic, was incarcerated because of Hitler’s policies, 
policies that her father supported in his academic writ- 
ings. Styron also succeeded in painting portraits of a 
series of complex, tragic, yet empathetic characters. 

Styron says he mentally outlined the plot of 
*‘Sophie’s Choice’’ when he began writing. But many 
of the book’s details—the scenes of Brooklyn, the first 
encounter between Sophie and Nathan, her father’s 
story, her childhood in Poland, the actual scenes in 
Auschwitz—were invented as he proceeded. 

Styron says he is “‘extremely jealous’’ of his time 
while writing. A near recluse, he locks himself in his 
backyard studio to work. He writes on yellow legal 
pads with pencils and in longhand, rarely using notes. 
When the writing goes well he can churn out a page in 
15 minutes. When times are difficult, it might take 
two hours. Rather than cross out mistakes, he erases 
or underlines, deathly afraid his typist won’t be able to 
read his handwriting. At the end of the day he rereads 
and revises his work. Once the manuscript is com- 
plete, however, little further revision must be done. 

Styron says writing hasn’t grown easier for him with 
time. All a writer can hope for, he says, is to maintain 
a reasonable level of excellence and quality. *‘ You 
can’t expect to exceed yourself each time or culminate 
with a masterwork in the end of your days. 

‘‘To be sure, some aspects of writing are easier. 
You learn certain tricks, shortcuts. You learn from 


having done it before, that if you’re writing a scene, 
there’s a certain rhythm that makes a scene vivid and 
alive and you strive for that rhythm. You get a kind of 
intuitive feeling for narrative,’’ he explains. 

Styron’s intensity when he writes stays with him 
long after he puts away his pencil and legal pad. He 
always seems to be hurrying, having so much to do 
and think about that he appears jittery and anxious. 

And yet, he claims to be more relaxed now than 
when he’s busy writing. He has time to spend with his 
wife Rose, an active member of Amnesty Internation- 
al, and their four children—Susanna, who films 
documentaries on such topics as nuclear waste and the 
death penalty; Tom, a student at Columbia; Polly, a 
professional dancer; and Alexandra, a student at a 
nearby prep school. 

He also enjoys commuting to New York, seeing 
films and Broadway shows and visiting with a close 
circle of friends that includes Arthur Miller, Phillip 
Roth and Irwin Shaw. Art Buchwald frequently visits 
Styron at the author’s summer house on Martha’s 
Vineyard. 

Styron discusses literature and politics of the day 
with these contemporaries. A registered Democrat, 
Styron says he tries to ““keep within the parameters of . 
a good Democratic point of view, though I’m often 
exasperated with what the party does.’’ Reagan wor- 
ries him, and he notes that the only thing he has in 
common with the president is an affection for jelly- 
beans. 

In his free time, Styron reads and continues to 
write. He recently wrote an article about a trip to 
Egypt for GEO magazine, owes an article about his 
father to Esquire, and regularly works on the once- 
abandoned ‘*The Way of the Warrior.’’ His reading 
list includes both trash and classics. Studying Faulk- 
ner, Fitzgerald, Hemingway, Wolfe, Melville, Tol- 
stoy, Dostoevsky and Flaubert has helped him mold 
his style. He also devours poetry, feeling that it is dif- 
ficult to be a good prose writer without appreciating 
poetry. 

Styron leads a comfortable, though sometimes fran- 
tic, existence. A quote from Flaubert is tacked to the 
wall of his studio: “‘Be regular and orderly in your life 
like a Bourgeois so that you may be violent and ori- 
ginal in your work.’’ Styron believes it. 

‘Be yourself as a writer,’’ he says. *“The idea of 
the writer as drunkard, as athlete, as Hemingway hero, 
is often the pose for the writer who really hasn’t found 
himself yet. It’s pointless for me as a writer to escape 
into some kind of Bohemian pose. We’re all, in Amer- 
ica, sort of trapped in a bourgeois mold. Making the 
best of it seems to be the way to do it. It’s a way of 
life. It offers, whatever its terrible defects, an oppor- 
tunity to work and reflect and to try and find oneself. 
Maybe that’s all that’s necessary.”’ 


KEVIN SACK ‘81 


Sack, who graduated with honors in history this May, will 
Join the staff of the Atlanta Constitution this summer. He 
has just won a Rotary Scholarship, which will eventually 
send him on a year’s graduate study abroad. A longer ver- 
sion of this article first appeared in the spring Tobacco 
Road, the quarterly campus features magazine, and is re- 
printed with permission. 
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Write: Bonnie Meeks, Class Notes Editor, Alumni Affairs, Duke University, Durham, N.C. 27706 


News of alumni who have received graduate 
or professional degrees but did not attend Duke 
as undergraduates appears under the year in 
which the advanced degree was awarded. 
Otherwise the year designates the person's 
undergraduate class. Married couples 
representing different class years are usually 
listed under the earlier year. 








°30s 


Dallas L. Alford °3] is a real estate broker and 
owner of Alford Realty Co. in Rocky Mount, 
N.C. He has been a North Carolina senator for 
nine terms, currently serving in the 1981 session. 
He and his wife Glenn have four children. 


Ida Pearle Eatmon Argyle Glenn °31 has retired 
from the Virginia welfare department. She lives in 
Mechanicsville, Va. 


John Calvin Harmon °31, an attorney, and his 
wife Lucille are living in Morehead City, N.C. He 
has retired as general counsel of the Goodwill In- 
dustries of America. They have three children. 


Emerson Philip Jones °31 is president of the 
John Hayes Co., Inc., a department store in 
Franklin, Va. He and his wife Emily have two 
sons. 


Charles G. Morehead A.M. °31, professor 
emeritus in the counselor education department at 
N.C. State University, has received the N.C. Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Association's award for out- 
standing leadership in the improvement and en- 
hancement of the guidance profession. He also re- 
ceived an award for outstanding contributions to 
the N.C. Vocational Guidance Association and the 
career guidance field. 


Robert Edward Walston °31 has retired after 
serving the United Methodist Church conference 
for 37 years. He and his wife Kathryn now live in 
Goldsboro and have one son and one daughter. 


Harold B. Wright °33, retired United Methodist 
minister of the Northern New Jersey conference, 
will be guest minister for three Sundays at Spiez, 
Switzerland, this August in a series of English ser- 
vices sponsored by Swiss Methodism and the 
World Methodist Council. His worldwide ministry 
has included the exchange of pulpits in London, 
England; Bombay, gindia; and Colombo, Sri 
Lanka. He and his wife Blanche live in Morris- 
town, N.J. 


Burke M. Smith “34, A.M. °37, Ph.D. °47 has 
retired and been named faculty emeritus from the 
University of Virginia's medical school. A clinical 
psychologist in the behavioral medicine and 
psychiatry department, he is the only non- 
physician to be elected president of the Virginia 
Board of Medicine. 


Lucille Ivey Barrett °36 lives in Charlotte, N.C. 
Her husband Harry has retired as a labor manage- 
ment consultant. 


Irving W. Berse 36 and his wife Dorothy live in 
Decatur, Ga., and have three children. He is a 
civil engineer, retired from the U.S. Corps of 
Engineers. 


Jess Bernstein °36 has retired as president of City 
Glass Co. in Bayonne, N.J. He and his wife 
Eleanor have three children, including Robert E. 
Bernstein “74. M.H.A. "76 


Margaret L. Cuninggim °36 retired in 1976 as 
dean emerita of Vanderbilt University and now 
lives in Tallahassee, Fla. She is a member of the 
National Association for Women Deans and Coun- 
selors and a past president of the Tennessee Asso- 
ciation for Women Deans. 


W. K. Cunningham "36 and his wife Kathryn 
have one son and live in Richmond, Va. He has 
served as superintendent of the state penitentiary 
and corrections division and is now a member of 
the Virginia 
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J. Arnold Edmunds °36, an electrical engineer, 
has retired from The Austin Co., of Cleveland, 
Ohio, an international firm of engineers and 
builders. He and his wife Leona have four chil- 
dren and six grandchildren. They live in Pomona, 
Calif. 

Carrie Jackson Fraley °36, of Durham, N.C., re- 
tired in 1977 after 30 years as deputy clerk of su- 
perior court, criminal and traffic division. 
Margaret Bates Gillies ‘35 and H. C. ‘*Ted’’ 
Gillies Jr. ‘36 are living in Ho-Ho-Kus, N.J. He 
has retired as regional manager of American 
Cynamid Co. They have two sons, one of whom 
is Herbert B. Gillies °64. 


William N. Klove °36 is senior agency manager 
for Equitable Life Assurance Agency in Los 
Angeles. He was named Larchmont *‘Man of the 
Year’ in 1978, chosen as a qualifying member of 
the Million Dollar Round Table in 1979 and re- 
ceived the Distinguished Leadership Award from 
the First Presbyterian Church of Hollywood in 
1979. He and his wife Barbara have two daughters 
and live in Pasadena. 

Charles M. McCallister °36 has retired as execu- 
tive vice president at the William H. Rorer Co. in 
Fort Washington, Pa. He remains active on sever- 
al hospital boards and pharmaceutical associations. 
He and his wife now live in Wynnewood, Pa., 
and have three children. 


George V. Irons Ph.D. °36 has retired after 43 
years of teaching history at Howard College and 
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In the midst of all the hoopla in February 
following the record-breaking ‘‘dive,’’ 
someone handed F.G. Hall Lab Director 
Peter Bennett a Valentine, of sorts—from 
the White House. It read: ‘‘Dear Dr. Ben- 
nett: Congratulations to you and your col- 
leagues on your recent dive of 2,250 feet, 
setting a world’s record for both depth and 
duration. Your achievement has added 
greatly to our ability to explore and use the 
vast resources of the ocean. I want to rec- 
ognize in particular the dedication of 
Stephen Porter, Len Whitlock and Eric 
Kramer to this vital project. The nation is 
grateful for your contribution to the 
advancement of scientific knowledge. With 
best wishes, Sincerely, (signed) Ronald 
Reagan.”’ Duke’s divers emerged from 
their 42-day test on March 6. 


B. 80S 9OOSS9SSSS99OSOOOCOOHOS 
Samford University. Samford students have dedi- 
cated four yearbooks to him: in 1941, 1960, 1969 
and 1974. He lives in Birmingham, Ala. 


MARRIAGES: Margaret Royall °33 to W. Gor- 
don Poole B.D. °34 on March 29. 1980. Resi- 
dence: Raleigh, N.C. 


40s 


Curtis E. McCalip Jr. B.S.E.E. °40, president of 
Washington's Northeast Ford, Inc., and of a re- 
cently-acquired dealership in Arlington, Va., is 
this year’s nominee for the Automotive Trade 
Association-National Capital Area (ATANCA). He 


is a former ATANCA president and a former pres- 
ident of the Washington Automobile Show. 


Spencer H. Robb °40 retired on Feb.1 as security 
director for West Point Pepperell, where he had 
been employed since 1971. He was administrator 
of the Alabama Alcoholic Beverage Control Board 
and a special agent and senior resident agent with 
the FBI, based primarily in Montgomery. He and 
his wife Ann now live in Destin, Fla., and have 
two children. 


Ann Hersey Allison °41 is the art historian at 
Johns Hopkins University evening college. She 
has one daughter and lives in Baltimore, Md. 


Arthur M. Alpert °41 is chairman of the board of 
the United States Bancshares in Galveston, Texas. 
He and his wife Estelle have two sons. 


John C. Batten Jr. °41 and his wife Gerry now 
live in Clover, S.C. He has retired from the State 
Department and has served in Washington, Manila 
and Athens. 


Bruce E. Boorman ‘41 is vice president and 
corporate secretary for the Liberty Mutual Insur- 
ance Companies in Boston. He serves on a num- 
ber of boards and civic and professional associa- 
tions and was presented the Back Bay Civic 
Award in 1979. He and his wife Patricia live in 
Wellesley Hills and have two sons. 


Robert N. Cann ‘41 is vice president and auc- 
tioneer for the F. B. Hubley Co. He is past presi- 
dent of the Cambridge Rotary Club and a member 
of the Lexington Historical Society. He and his 
wife Elinor have two children and live in Lexing- 
ton, Mass. 


John M. Dozier °41 is president of the Minneapo- 
lis Society of Fine Arts, with responsibilities for 
fund raising, public relations, business manage- 
ment, personnel policies and practices, and the de- 
velopment of program plans. He served Duke 
from 1948-1966 as assistant to the vice president, 
secretary and business manager. He and his wife 
Mary Kathryn have two sons and one daughter. 


Wilma Jacobi Ellenbogen ‘41 has been associate 
economic research editor for the New York State 
Department of Labor for 15 years. She and her 
husband Herbert, president of Allied Converter, 
Inc., have three sons and live in New Rochelle. 


Warren J. Gates 41 is the Robert Colemen his- 
tory professor at Dickinson College and the cur- 

rent Cumberland County Historical Society presi- 
dent. He and his wife Alice live in Carlisle, Pa., 
and have two children. 


William Alexander Goodson Jr. °41 is president 
of the Winston Leaf Tobacco Co., chairman of the 
Winston/Virginia Tobacco Co., and serves on the 
board of advisors of Pfeiffer College. He and his 
wife Alice have two sons and two daughters and 
live in Winston-Salem. 


Bayard E. Heath ‘41 is an attorney and partner 
in the law firm of Sinclair, Louis, Siegel & Heath 
in Miami, Fla. He and his wife Patricia Read 
Heath °42 have two sons and live in Key Bis- 
cayne. 


W. Allen Hunter B.S.M.E. °41 joined Bethlehem 
Steel Corp. following his graduation and was re- 
cently promoted to division superintendent. He 
and his wife Bertha have two children and live in 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


George Kelcec ‘41 has-retired as assistant vice 
president of generation at the Jersey Central Power 
and Light Co. and lives in Convent Station, N.J. 





—— 


He and his wife Virginia have one son, Thomas 
Kelcec °71. 


Robert D. Ladd ‘41 is senior vice president of 
the Pacific Marine Schwabacher, Inc., a hardline 
wholesale distributor in Seattle, Wash. He is the 
former Seattle Rotary Club president and Rotary 
District #503 governor. He and his wife Virginia 
have four children; their eldest, James R. Ladd 
64. 


J.D. Long Jr. ‘41 has retired from the Charles 
Stanner Co., and lives in Greensboro, N.C. He is 
past Greensboro Duke Alumni Association presi- 
dent and is married to Emily Smuther Long °42. 
They have one daughter and two sons, John Dob- 
son Long '69 and Thomas Smuther Long ’71. 


Sara Stubbs Porter °41 is a special education re- 
source teacher in the Charlotte-Mecklenburg 
County school system. She and her husband 
Robert have a son and a daugher Sara, who 
graduated from Duke in May. 


Mary Lee Ramsay Ticktin °41 is guidance direc- 
tor at Northwestern High School in Rock Hill, 


ey EEE a PES aE 
Department of Alumni Affairs 


Paul A. Vick °66 director; Pauline D. 
Myers, assistant director; Barbara K. 
Pattishall, assistant director; Sharon S. Bair, 
coordinator, alumni programming; Patricia 
H. Bennett °76, coordinator, alumni 
admissions committees; Jesse Colvin °74, 
M.Ed. °75, coordinator, alumni reunions; 
Ellen M. English, coordinator, placement 
services; Michael R. Peterson °74, 
coordinator, special projects; Patricia L. 
Robertson, alumni travel coordinator; Linda 
T. Sigmon °69, M.Ed. °80, field coordinator; 
N. Elizabeth Sullivan °78, coordinator, 
professional alumni association 
programming. 





General Alumni Association 
Board of Directors 


John A. Koskinen °61, president; Albert F. 
Fisher ’51, B.D. °54, vice president; Laurie 
E. Williamson °71, vice president. 

James Applewhite 58, A.M. °60, Ph.D. 
69; William E. Arant Jr. 59; Frances 
Adams Blaylock °53; Marshall M. Boon 
M.B.A. °74; William T. Buice IIT LL.B. 
64; William B. Bunn IIT 74, M.D.-J.D. 
°79; O. Charlie Chewning Jr. °57: Kay M. 
Couch B.S.N. °58; Robert G. Deyton °51, 


M.D. °55; Kae Enright P.A. Cert. "76; 
Hilliard M. Eure Ill °58: Joan | 
Finn-McCracken B.S.N. °58: F. Owen ’ 


Fitzgerald B.D. °54; Sheldon Gulinson _ 
M.H.A. ’69; Robert D. Henry B.S.E. °77; 
Alice B. Hicks °69; James A. Howard LL.B. 
°49; Richard Maxwell B.S.C.E. °55; Jeffrey 
Mullins °64; Joanne Snow Osteen 58; 
Constance Peake P.T. Cert. °53; Clifford W. 
Perry Jr. °66; Alan E. Rimer B.S.C.E. °64; 
John L. Sherrill °50; Walter W. Simpson 
M.B.A. °74; Margaret Taylor Smith °47; L. 
Neil Williams °58, J.D. °61, past president. 
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$.C. She has two daughters and a son Thomas L. 
icktin °65, a lieutenant in the Air Force. 


a Albert W. Dunn °43 and Jane Gallard Dunn °43 
have returned to their home in Oakville, Ont., 
* Canada, following a visit in Durham with his 


-mother Maude Wilkerson Dunn ’06, Duke’s old- 
est living alumna. He is the president and chief 
executive officer of Goodyear, Canada, and is a 
member of the board of directors. He is also presi- 
dent and chief executive officer of The Kelly- 
Springfield Tire Co., a subsidiary of Goodyear. 
They have three children, two of whom are Duke 
graduates: Stephen Dunn ’72 of Oakland, Calif., 
and Christie Dunn Miller ’74 of Columbus, Ga. 


John A. McCurdy M.Ed. °44 has retired from 
teaching after serving 11 years as business law 
associate professor at Middlesex County College 
in New Jersey. He is continuing in his private law 
practice in Scotch Plains, N.J. 


Ami E. Berkowitz °46, a physicist at the General 
Electric Research and Development Center, has 
been named a 1981 distinguished lecturer by the 
magnetics society of the Institute of Electrical and 
Electronic Engineers and will make presentations 
throughout the country on magnetic printing tech- 
nology. He lives in Schenectady, N.Y. 


Raymond P. Carson °46 is an educational admin- 
istrator for the state of South Carolina. He and his 
wife Ruth live in Columbia and have two chil- 
dren. 


Connie Thompson Claris °46 is an employment 
counselor with N.C. Job Service. Last year she 
was named the North Carolina Employment Coun- 
selor of the Year and also received the Chairman’s 
Award for the state’s outstanding employee. She 
and her husband John live in Hendersonville and 
have five children. 


Jack T. Cosby °46 is president of the American 
Federal Savings and Loan Association in Lynch- 
burg, Va. He and his wife Anne have three chil- 
dren. 


Lucille Oakes Humphreys °46 has held teaching 
positions in North Carolina, Georgia and Pennsyl- 
vania. She is married to Milton Humphreys, who 
is vice president and general manager of produc- 
tion! planning for Thomasville Furniture Industries. 
They have four sons. 


Morton Klein °46 is operations research professor 
in the engineering and applied science school at 
Columbia University. He is a member of several 
professional and honorary societies and has written 
numerous articles in his field. He and his wife 
Gloria live in Haworth, N.J. and have two daugh- 
ters. 


Naldi Poe Klein ’46 is church secretary of the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church in Washington, D.C. 
She and her husband Michael live in Bethesda, 


_ Md., and have two sons. 


Theodore J. Pappas °46 is chairman of the board 
of The Keyes Co., the South’s largest indepen- 
dently owned real estate organization. In 1975 he 
was honored as Florida’s *‘Man of the Year’’ by 
the City of Hope. As a result, a medical and re- 
search fund in his name was established at the 
Pilot and Medical Center in Los Angeles. He and 
his wife Calliope have three children and live in 
Coconut Grove, Fla. 


J. David Singer °46 is political science professor 
at the University of Michigan and has written five 
books and numerous articles. He has two daugh- 
ters. 


James M. Jones J.D. ’47 was recently elected 
president and chief executive officer of Peoples 
and Union Bank in Lewisburg, Tenn. He and his 
wife Jeanne have four daughters and two grand- 
daughters. 


_ William S. Lamparter °47, A.M. °49 is vice 
president of the Century Furniture Co. in Hickory, 
N.C., where he is also marketing director and in- 


' ternational sales manager. He has been elected to 


a third term as board of trustees president of the 


| Rutgers Prepatory School in Somerset, N.J. He is 
a former chairman of the Friends of the Duke Uni- 


versity Library Executive Committee and is now a 
President’s Associate and Alumni Admissions 


| Advisory Committee member. 


Arthur E. Wheeler B.S.M.E. ’47, senior vice 

president of Baltimore’s Henry Adams, Inc., 

mechanical and electrical consulting engineers, re- 
_ cently served on the jury for the ninth annual 

energy conservation awards sponsored by Owens- 
Coming Fiberglas. He lives in Ruxton,; Md., and 
is Duke’s annual fund campaign chairman. 


Thomas C. Wolfe Jr. °47 is a partner of the 
Newport Development Co., a real estate company 
_ in Newport Beach, Calif. He and his wife Mary 


_ Elizabeth have three children. 


Jo Ann Walker Mayberry ’48, assistant profes- 
sor at Georgia College, completed oral examina- 
tions for her advanced math degree in November 
and is completing her dissertation. She will be 
awarded her doctorate in June. She has had sever- 
al articles published in *‘The Journal of Research 
and Mathematics Education,’’ ‘‘The Arithmetic 
Teacher,’’ and ‘‘The Math Teacher.’’ She and her 
husband Kirk have three children. 


William M. Hensley P.T. ’49, of Johnson City, 
Tenn., has been appointed by Tennessee Gov. 
Lamar Alexander to the state board of physical 
therapy examiners. He also serves on the medical 
malpractice board and is chairman of the Upper 
East Tennessee area of physical therapists. 


50s 


Donald S. Kinney Sr. ’50 is chairman and presi- 
dent of Baity-Kinney “Discount Tire Sales in 
Greensboro and High Point, N.C. He recently was 
appointed stewardship development coordinator for 
173 Presbyterian churches in 26 counties of 
midwestern N.C. 


William Beck °51 is the opera director and voice 
teacher for the N.C. School of the Arts in Win- 
ston-Salem, N.C. For the past three summers he 
has been the Duke Opera Festival director. He has 
two children. 


John W. Bingaman ’51 teaches science at South- 
east Junior High School in Greensboro, N.C. He 
and his wife Claire have three children. 


Ruth Schreiner Boyce ’51 is records and research 
director for the UNC Alumni Association in 
Chapel Hill. She has two daughters and lives in 
Pittsboro, N.C. 


Ella Sowers Broad ’51 is a writer, director and 
actress for community and school theater groups. 
Last year she performed in a television drama at 
State University in Fredonia, N.Y. She and her 
husband David have three daughters, one of whom 
is Carol ’81. 


Robert G. Deyton Jr. ° 51, M.D. °55, practices 
obstetrics and gynecology in Greenville, N.C. He 
and Yvonne Schweistris Deyton °43 have six 
children, including Melinda Deyton Fox ’76, 
M.Ed ’79, Nancy Deyton Nelson °78, and Cassie 
Deyton °79. 


Robert S. Dillon ’51 has been a foreign service 
officer since 1956 and has had assignments in 
Taiwan, Venezuela, Italy, Turkey and Malaysia. 
He currently is deputy chief of mission at the 
Cairo embassy. He and wife Caroline Burch Dil- 
lon °53 live in Arlington, Va., during Washington 
assignments, and have five children. 


Ernest A. Fitzgerald M.Div. ‘51 has recently had 
his book *‘God Writes Straight With Crooked 
Lines’’ published by the Atheneum Press. He is 
senior minister of Centenary United Methodist 
Church in Winston-Salem, N.C., and the recipient 
of Forsyth County’s Distinguished Alumni Award 
in 1973. 


Edgar C. Fox ’51 and Joyce Linthicum Fox ’51 
are living in Wilmington, N.C., where he is chief 
engineer for the Federal Paper Board Corp. They 
have three children: Wenda Linthicum Fox °78, 
Bradley C. Fox ’80 and Anne Tuthill Fox °82. 


John D. S. Gibson °51 is a supervisory opera- 
tions research analyst for the aeronautical systems 
division of the U.S. Air Force. He and his wife 
Donna have two sons: David Scott, Duke sopho- 
more, and Douglas Edward, who has just been 
accepted to Duke. 


Don Greb ’51 lives at Lake Tahoe, Calif., where 
he is a ski instructor at the Sierra Ski Ranch. He 
has been a ski instructor since 1953 at ski schools 
all over the western United States and Switzer- 
land. 


William F. Grossnickle ’51 is psychology profes- 
sor at East Carolina University, and his wife Betty 
Depp Grossnickle ’52 operates ‘‘The Kitchen 
Cupboard’’ in Greenville, N.C. They have a 
daughter and a son Mark, a Duke freshman and 
recipient of the William Jones Alumni Scholarship 
Award. 


Hoyt G. Hill ’51 is vice president of the Robin- 
son-Humphrey Co., an investment securities firm 
in Nashville, Tenn. He and his wife Freeda have 
four children, one of whom is J. Murray Hill 
°79, M.B.A. 780. 


Jody Jones Hunter °5! is the secretary-treasurer 
for her husband Sam’s professional neurosurgery 
practice in Memphis, Tenn. They have four chil- 
dren, including Kristin Hunter Herbers °76. 


Patricia Couble Johnson ’51 is executive director 
of the Society for Computer Applications in En- 


gineering Planning and Architecture in Rockville, 
Md. She and her husband Arthur, an aerospace 
engineer, have two sons and live in Bethesda, 
Md. The oldest son is Scott D. Johnson B.S.C.E. 
78. 


Suzanne Boone Knowles ’S1 is a visiting educa- 
tion specialist at Longwood Gardens in Kennett 
Square, Pa. She and Frank Knowles Jr. °53, a 
research manager for E.I. DuPont, live in Mont- 
chanin, Del. Of their four children, Dorothy 
Jeanne Knowles graduated from Duke in 1980 
and Marilyn Yvonne Knowles is a freshman. 


James E. Lee ’51 retired from the civil service in 
1973 and now owns Jim’s Camera House, a retail 


photographic specialty shop in Kill Devil Hills, 
N.C. He and his wife Hattie have four children. 


Alan G. MacDonald ’51 is associate vice presi- 
dent of California State University. He is also 
president of the Kiwanis Club of Northridge. One 
of his three children is Robin MacDonald B.S.N. 
80. 


Daryl Masteller 51 has recently been promoted 
to general agent for Allstate Insurance Co., where 
he has worked for 27 years. He and his wife 
Peggy live in Raleigh, N.C., and have three chil- 
dren and one grandchild. 


Arnold M. Propst ’51 is engineering technical 





Alumni 


Calendar 


California 


San Diego 

Tuesday, October 13. Law alumni lunch- 
eon in conjunction with California 
Bar Association meeting. Call (919) 
684-3605. 


Connecticut 


Hartford 

Tuesday, June 9. Annual dinner meeting 
with President Terry Sanford. Call Joan 
Berthoud ’49 at (203) 236-5275. 


Delaware 


Wilmington 

Sunday, June 7. Annual summer picnic. 
Call Tony Bosworth '58 at (302) 774- 
7461. 


Florida 


Tarpon Springs 

Saturday, June 27. Law alumni breakfast 
in conjunction with Florida Bar Asso- 
ciation meeting. Call (919) 684-3605. 


Louisiana 


New Orleans 

Friday, August 7. Law alumni reception 
in conjunction with American Bar 
Association meeting. Call (919) 684- 
3605. 

Monday, November 16. Medical alumni. 
reception in conjunction with Southern 
Medical Association meeting. 


New York 


New York City (Duke University 
Metropolitan Alumni Association) 

Wednesday, June 10. Reception with 
President Terry Sanford. Call Alison 
Irwin at (212) 722-2445 for details of 
this reception and informal summer 
luncheons. 

All luncheons at Women’s National Re- 
publican Club, 3 W. 51st Street. 


North Carolina 


Asheville 

Friday, June 26. Law alumni reception in 
conjunction with North Carolina Bar 
Association meeting. Call (919) 684- 
3605. . 


Atlantic Beach 

Monday-Friday, July 13-17. Morehead 
Symposium. Call Duke’s medical 
school continuing education office at 
(919) 684-5068. 


Durham (Duke University) 

Monday-Friday, June 8-12. The nursing 
school will sponsor two national con- 
tinuing education conferences at the 
Searle Center. June 8-9, “Survival in 
High Stress Work Areas” and June 10- 
12, “Survival of Nursing Education 
Programs in Colleges and Universi- 
ties.” Call Joy P. Clausen at (919) 684- 
5388 for details. 

Thursday-Sunday, June 11-14. Alumni 
Weekend. 

Friday, June 12. Nursing alumni recep- 
tion and slide presentation, “50 Years 
of Duke Nursing,” in Hanes House fol- 
lowed by annual nursing luncheon. 
Engineering alumni annual pig pickin’. 
Call Betsy Sullivan at (919) 684-5114 
for information. 

Friday, August 17. Fuqua School of Busi- 
ness alumni executive council meeting 
and reception for graduating evening 
MBA class. 

Friday-Saturday, October 9-10. Davison 
Club Weekend. 

Saturday, October 10. Engineering alum- 
ni seminar. 

Saturday, October 17. Homecoming: 
Duke vs. Clemson. Alumni barbecue, 
Cameron Indoor Stadium. 

Thursday-Saturday, October 15-17. Hos- 
pital and Health Administration annual 
seminar. 

Friday-Saturday, October 16-17. Fuqua 
School of Business Alumni Weekend 
and Law Alumni Weekend. 

Monday-Wednesday, October 26-28. Di- 
vinity School Convocation and Pastors’ 
School. Call Betsy Sullivan at (919) 
684-5114 for information. 

Thursday-Saturday, November 19-21. 
Medical Alumni Weekend, class reun- 
ions, and reunion of 65th General Hos- 
pital. Call (919) 684-6374 for informa- 
tion. 


Virginia 
Norfolk 
October 23. Medical alumni reception in 


conjunction with Virginia Medical Soci- 
ety meeting at the Omni. 


Tidewater 

Friday, June 26. Annual Duke-UNC pic- 
nic at the home of Jirn Howard LL.B. 
'49. Call Rocky Davis '64 at (804) 499- 
0567. 
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writer for The Bouligny Co. of Rowe Corp. in 
Charlotte, N.C. He is a former Duke alumni class 
president and class agent 


Donald H. Townsend °‘5| has been a manufactur- 
er’s representative selling fasteners to industrial 
accounts in mid-Atlantic states for 27 years. His 
wife Lillian Grainger Townsend ‘51 is a realtor 
associate in Paoli, Pa. The oldest of their three 
children is Donald Bruce Townsend °74 


G. Howard Allred B.D. °52 recently completed 
an intensive five-day seminar on church manage- 
ment conducted by Wake Forest's Babcock Center 
for management development 


C. Edward Howard ‘53, of Lillington, N.C., has 
joined the N.C. Department of Natural Resources 
and Community Development as director of the 
soil and water conservation division. Before this 
appointment he was a consulting geologist and 
chairman of the geology department at Campbell 
University. 


Charles P. McCormick Jr. ‘53 has been named 
chairman of the board of Setco, a Los Angeles 
subsidiary of McCormick & Co. that produces 
stock and custom-designed plastic bottles. He also 
is Vice president of corporate development for 


McCormick 


Alfred Saieed ‘53 has been teaching chemistry for 
1S years in the Fairfax County, Va., public school 
system and had an article published in the **Jour- 
nal of Chemical Education’’ in November 


Donald A. Calleson B.S.M.E. ‘54 has been 
promoted to project head in the research and de- 
velopment department of R.J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Co. in Winston-Salem, N.C. He formerly served 
as senior development engineer 


John D. Kistler If “54, former Duke football star, 
is now principal of The Church Farm School, a 
boys school in Paoli, Pa 


George Perkins A.M. °54, American literature 
professor in Eastern Michigan University’s English 
language and literature department, has been 
named a fellow by the Institute for Advanced Stu- 
dies in the Humanities at the University of Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. He is the author of eight books, 
the most recent being **The American Tradition in 
Literature,’* published by Random House in 
January 


SERPFSIHOH SHOT CHETHE SDSOSOSSOE 
Garden pops 


The North Carolina Chamber Orchestra 
will be back again this summer in the 
Sarah P,. Duke Memorial Gardens with a 
series of pops concerts. On June 14 they’ ll 
perform ‘‘Marches from Around the 
World,”’ including ‘‘76 Trombones,’’ Col. 
Bogey’s march from ‘‘The Bridge on the 
River Kwai,’’ Verdi’s Anvil Chorus from 
‘‘Aida,’’ and, of course, John Philip 
Sousa. On June 21, they'll salute Broad- 
way, featuring soloist Kay Bowling in selec- 
tions from ‘‘Showboat,”’ ‘‘Music Man,”’ 
‘‘Fiddler on the Roof’ and others. Con- 
certs start at’6:30 p.m. 


Barnwell R. Chamberlain Jr. 55 is manager of 
Durham's Employment Security Commission. He 
and his wife Betty have one son. 


Thomas H. Albertson ‘56 is a physician in pri- 
vate practice in Lynchburg, Va. He and his wife 
Frances have four children, and the oldest Thom- 
as H. Albertson Jr., is a Duke junior. 


Richard Glenn Amos °56 is employee relations 
manager for the B.P. Oil, Inc., in Trainor, Pa. 


New England Tour 


October 10-17 


Explore the Boston area, featuring a private 
tour and reception at the new John F. Kennedy 
Library. Enjoy fall colors and scenery while 
traveling leisurely in a chartered bus from the 
Maine coast to Woodstock, Vt., to Deerfield, 
Mass. Learn about the area’s history from Chris 
Tree, author of “How New England Happened.” 
Cost: $995 for all tours, accommodations and 
lunches; four breakfasts; and four dinners, in- 
cluding a “Down East’ Maine lobster and clam 


bake. 


China Tour 
October 21-November 6 


Two nights in Tokyo. Visit Peking, Nanking, 
Shanghai and Kwangchow in China. Spend four 
nights in Hong Kong. Cost: $3,578 per person 
from Washington, D.C., $3,298 from San 


Francisco. Very limited participation. 


For more information, write or call Trish Robertson, 
Alumni Travel Coordinator, 614 Chapel Dr., 


Durham, N.C. 27706, (919) 684-5114. 
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His wife Helen Lassiter Amos ‘56 teaches at 
Pennerest High School in Media, Pa., their home- 
town. Their daughter Saralee is a 1980 Duke 
graduate, and their son Richard Jr. is a Duke 
sophomore. 


Leis Steinmetz Arquette ‘56 is the author of 
more than 300 articles and stories for such maga- 
zines as Ladies Home Journal, Good Housekeep- 
ing and Redbook. *‘Summer of Flar’’ was an 
NBC movie of the week, retitled ‘‘Stranger in Our 
House”’ and starring Linda Blair. ‘*Killing Mr. 
Griffin’? will soon be a major motion picture. She 
and her husband Donald have five children. 


Barbara Boyd Beatty ‘56 is a painter and teacher 
of art history at St. Andrews Episcopal High 
School in Washington, D.C. She and her husband 
Richard, an attorney, have three children. 


Ruth Harrell Capp ‘56 has opened an office for 
her private practice in psychiatry in Tucson, Ariz. 
She and her husband Paul, a physician and profes- 
sor, have four children. 

Alice Tyler Clapp '56 is a consultant with the 
N.Y. State Poets in the Schools and piano teacher 
in Chappaqua, N.Y. She is past president of the 
Boys Choir of Westchester and past chairman of 
the Westchester Arts Council Showcase. She and 
her husband Alfred have two sons. 


Thelma Barclift Crowder 'S6 is a public school 
librarian at Halifax County High School, She and 
her husband Thomas Harold Crowder Jr. M.D. 
*55 live in South Boston, Va., and have four chil- 
dren, including Thomas Crowder III ’80, Mary 
Thelma Crowder ‘82 and Chancie Barclift 
Crowder ‘83. 


Marvin M. Crutchfield 56 is a chemical re- 
search and development fellow for the Monsanto 
Co. in St. Louis. He holds 36 U.S. patents, has 
21 publications and was co-author of a book. He 
and his wife Dorothy live in Creve Coeur, Mo., 
and have two sons. 


William C. Deans °56 is senior planning consul- 
tant in the photo products department of E.I. 
DuPont, Wilmington, Del. He is a past president 
of the Monrovia Chamber of Commerce. He and 
his wife Fay live in Greenville, Del., and have 
three children, one of whom is Cynthia Fay 
Deans °81. 


Barbara Whitehurst Doherty °56 is manager of 
purchasing and inventory control at Reagents, 


.Inc., a laboratory chemicals company. She has 


two sons. 


Paul B. Eckman ’56 is a neurologist in Bend, 
Ore. He is a member of several professional 
societies and has written many articles for medical 
publications. He and his wife Carole have three 
children. 


William D. Fesperman ’56 has been a football 
scout for the NFL-United Scouting since 1973. 
Before this, he was football coach at Dartmouth, 
University of Massachusetts and Georgia Tech. He 
and his wife Marie have two daughters. 


Leroy H. Gross ’56 is an electical engineer for 
General Dynamics/Convair at Cape Canaveral, 
Fla. He has been on the launch teams which have 
sent spacecraft to the moon, planets and near 
space. He and his wife Anetta have three children. 


Allan H. Haack ’56 is assistant manager at the 
John F. Kennedy International Airport. He and his 
wife Edith live in Wantah, N.Y., and have two 
daughters, the older of whom is Allison E. Haack 
83. 


Martha Councill Leak ‘56 is assistant vice presi- 
dent and administrator of training at South Caroli- 
na National Bank. Robert E. Leak ’S6 is director 
of the State Development Board of Industrial De- 
velopment. They live in Columbia and have twin 
sons. 


Joseph T. Low °S6 is senior vice president and 
chief financial officer of American Inuscco Corp. 
Ann Padgett Low 'S6 is a real estate agent. They 
live in Wilmette, Ill., and serve on the Alumni 
Admissions Advisory Committee. They have four 
children, including Catherine Ann Low °78. 


Susan Strader McCutcheon ‘56 is manager of 
one of four frame shops in Columbia, S.C., fram- 
ing everything from shark’s teeth to flags. She and 
her husband Ernest have three children. 


Charles L. Nance Jr. '56 is an orthopedic 
surgeon in Wilmington, N.C. He and his wife 
Linda have a son and a daughter, Susan Patton 
Nance °84. 


Richard B. Perry ‘56 is a psychotherapist in mar- 
riage and family counseling with a private practice 
in Wyckoff, N.J. He is also on the staff of 
CLEAR, a counseling service. He and Eleanor 
Bahler Perry '57 have a son, John, who will be a 
Duke freshman this fall, and three other children. 


Sylvia Davis Robinson ‘56 is a high school 
guidance counselor in High Point, N.C. She and 
George P. Robinson '55, B.D. ’58, a Methodist 
district superintendent, have two children. 


Elizabeth Ellis Washenko ‘56 is a programmer 
analyst for TRW’s Washington operations. She 
lives in Gaithersburg, Md., and has two sons, in- 
cluding Jeffrey A. Washenko, a Duke sopho- 
more. 


John C. Williams III '56 is an account executive 
for E.F. Hutton in Fayetteville, N.C. He and his 
wife Allene have two sons and two daughters. 


Fred L. Winsor ‘56 is a consulting engineer for 
Charter Medical Corp. in Macon, Ga. He has a 
son and a daughter, Betsy Winsor ‘81. 


Edward M. Manifold '57 has received his docto- 
rate in educational administration from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and has been elected to Phi 
Delta Kappa and Pi Lambda Theta, honorary and 
professional fraternities. He has accepted a posi- 
tion as personnel director with the Rockingham 
County public schools in Harrisonburg, Va. He 
and his wife Janet have two children. 


Thomas Wooten E.E. '57, Ph.D. '64 has been 
elected to the position of Research Triangle Insti- 
tute vice president, with responsibility for person- 
nel, research services and the engineering hand- 
book, while continuing as corporate secretary. 


Fredric R. Grae ‘59 is senior partner in the law 
firm of Grae & Rybicki, Staten Island, N.Y., and 
is an active trial lawyer. He is president of the 
Richmond County Bar Association and a member 
of the joint bar grievance committee for the 
second and | 1th judicial districts. He and his wife 
Linda have two children. 


60s 


Laurence I. Peterson '60 has been appointed vice 
president of Celanese Research Co. and managing 
director of the Summitt Technical Center in New 
Jersey. He holds more than 20 patents in organic 
chemistry, has published extensively and is a 
member of several professional and honorary 
societies. He and his family live in Short Hills, 
N.J. 


Sandy Sumner Smith ’60 researched and had 
published the book, ‘‘Where to Shop in Cincinna- 
ti.’’ She and her husband Chuck, who works in 
the formica division of American Cyanamid, have 
three children and live in Montgomery, Ohio. 


Henry V. Barnette Jr. 61 has been a district 
court judge for North Carolina’s 10th judicial dis- 
trict since 1968. He and his wife Nancy have 
three children and live in Raleigh, N.C. 


Catherine Ross Bell B.S.N. ’61 is a surgical staff 
nurse and instructor in the nursing school at Beebe 
Hospital. She and her husband James have two 
children and live in Lewes, Del. 


G. David Challenger °61 is resident manager of 





What’s new? 


We try to print all the news of alumni 
we receive and to do so as quickly as 
possible. But sometimes the information 
we get fails to contain any news. News 
implies some change of status—a new 
home, a new job, a promotion, a new 
degree, some accomplishment. Maybe 
you got a poem published, were electred 
to your city council, rehabbed an old 
house, opened a corner grocery, formed 
a garden club, built a sailboat, starred in 
a community musical—any of those 
things and hundreds of others are of in- 
terest to other alumni. Marriages and 
births, of course, are natural news. We 
look forward to a note from you telling 
us what’s happened. (And when you 
write, be sure to give us the name of 
your spouse.) We’re sure you’ve done 
something that would be noteworthy to 
your former classmates. 

Drop a line to: 

Alumni Records 

614 Chapel Drive 

Durham, NC 27706 
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ales at Bethlehem Steel Corp. He and his wife 
Helen have three children. 


i. Elmer Cowley °61 is managing editor for Ban- 
~ croft-Whitney law book publishers in San Francis- 


co. He has also served as editor and publication 
manager since joining the firm in 1966. 


Anne Palmer Cromer ‘61 has undergone two se- 
rious brain operations, but has recovered suffi- 
ciently to walk with a leg brace and perform all 
her household duties. She and her husband Jerry 
have two sons and live in Spartanburg, S.C. 


Robert A. Garda ‘61 is director and senior part- 
ner in McKinsey & Co., an international manage- 
ment consulting firm in Cleveland, Ohio. His wife 
Ann Johnston Garda ’61 is special consultant to 
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Experts on tap 


There’s more demand for volcanologists in 
Washington State these days than in North 
Carolina, but if you want one, Duke’s con- 
tinuing education office can steer you in 
the right direction. But what if you need to 
talk to an electromagnetic field consultant, 
a computer historian or an accident loss 
control specialist? These retired profession- 
als and 300 others with more familiar 
occupations are listed in the new ‘‘Roster 
of Carolina Consulting Scientists and En- 
gineers.”’ Sallie Simons, continuing educa- 
tion associate director, spent a good part of 


‘last year compiling the roster, with grant 


support from the North Carolina Board of 
Science and Technology. This loose-leaf 
roster, apparently the first to list retired 
professionals willing to consider temporary 
or full-time work, contains address and 
telephone number, education, employment 
history and re-employment interests of each 
person. The roster costs $50, including up- 
dating through 1981. ‘‘We saw untapped 
potential in the state’s retired professional 
population and wanted to identify it,’’ 
Simons says. ‘‘This project has generated a 
lot of enthusiasm in the retired community. 
Many retirees have a genuine desire to 
make continuing professional contribu- 
tions.”’ 
BOSOO9OHGHHHSODDSHOGPSHOOSSHIOSHO 
the Cleveland Foundation, the largest community 


foundation in the United States. They-have three 
children and live in Shaker Heights. 


Pickett Murray Guthrie ’61 is chairman of the 
volunteer committee for the North Carolina 
Museum of Art, with responsibility for training 
and supervising more than 150 volunteers. She 
and her husband Robert have two daughters, one 
of whom is Katherine, a Duke freshman this fall. 


William H. Hancammon III ’61 joined the K- 
Mart Corp. in 1962 and is presently manager of 
the K-Mart Corp. in Oakland Park, Fla. He lives 
in Pompano Beach with his wife Gail and two 
daughters. 


Charlotte Hamlin Jacobsen ’61 is dean of stu- 
dents at Rosemont College. She and her husband 
Gilbert, president of Dataprocessing Software 
Consultants, have two children and live in 
Ardmore, Pa. Since graduation, she lived in Den- 
mark and England, where she was a teaching 
assistant while doing graduate study in elementary 
education. She now is a Ph.D. candidate at Bryn 
Mawr College. 


Don Williams Metcalf ’61 is commercial sales 
manager for Eastern Airlines, with responsibility 


_ for business travel marketing and sales, and is 
based at Miami International Airport. 


Robert F. O’Hora °61, vice president of Lincoln 


_ First Bank, has been named manager of the muni- 


cipal Bond Dealership Operation. He and his wife 
live in Fairport, N.Y., and have one daughter. 


J. Peter Reitt 61, M.D. °65 has a private neuro- 
Surgery practice in Atlanta. He and his wife Bar- 
bara Black Reitt °62, editor and writer, have two 
children. 


Kip McKinney Espy °64 and Sally Kleberg Espy 
*66 have purchased, helped restore and establish 
Offices in a historical building in San Antonio, 
Texas. The offices of Kleberg, Espy and Sons, 
Inc., manage oil and gas properties, real estate, 
marketable securities and venture capital invest- 
ments. W. Trent Harkrader "64 is vice president 
of the financial division and Thomas B. Hender- 
son Jr. ’52 is vice president in the oil and gas di- 


vision. Kip is a partner in the second oldest law 
firm in Texas, Matthews and Nowlin, is a Duke 
President’s Associate and a law school board of 
visitors member. Sally is co-chairwoman of the 
Board of Learning About Learning Educational 
Foundation based at Trinity University. She also is 
on the board of directors of King Ranch, Inc., in 
Kingsville, Texas. They have two sons. 


Joan H. Smith °64 has been appointed to the 
board of directors of Oregon Bank, the state’s 
largest state-chartered bank. She currently is presi- 
dent of the Portland City Planning Commission. 


Richard W. Zeren B.S.M.E. ’64 is research and 
development planning director at Electric Power 
Research Institute in Palo Alto, Calif. He lives in 
Portola Valley. 


James E. Covington 65 has been named military 
science associate professor and military science 
program chairman. The program will include 
Army ROTC along with Air Force and Navy 
ROTC units. 


Mayer I. Gruber ’65 is a lecturer in the depart- 
ment of Bible and ancient Near East at Ben- 
Gurion University of the Negev. He and his wife 
live in Beersheba, Israel, with their three sons. 
His book, *‘Nonverbal Communication in the 
Ancient Near East,’’ was published recently. 


J. Gordon Burns ‘66 is a stockbroker and assis- 
tant vice president of E.F. Hutton & Co. in Char- 
lotte, N.C. He and his wife Helen have one son. 


Maribeth Byers Carpenter °66 has been with 
IBM for 15 years. She now is a project program- 
mer, managing a department which produces soft- 
ware to support trainers for the Navy, and lives in 
Manassas, Va. 


Katherine Fiaccone Daley °66 is word processing 
manager in the corporate sector of Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank in New York City. She and her husband 
Peter live in Summit, N.J. 


Griffith W. Foxley °66 is vice president and 
general attorney for the publishing division of 
American Broadcasting Companies. He and his 
wife Carole live in New York City with their three 
children. 


Eric W. Gustafson °66 is the founder of Interna- 
tional Consulting Services, specializing in strategic 
planning, acquisitions and commercial transactions 
mainly between Mexico and the United States. He 
was named to *‘Who’s Who in the World 1980- 
ils 


Perry Grant Harmon Jr. °66 is a special agent 
for the FBI. He served 11 years as a special agent 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, Providence, R.I., and 
Washington, D.C. For the past few years he has 
been an attorney at FBI headquarters. 


Anthony S. Harrington LL.B. °66 has been 
appointed general counsel and principal outside 
legal advisor to the Democratic National Commit- 
tee. He is a partner in the firm of Hogan and 
Hartson in Washington, D.C., and previously was 
assistant dean of Duke’s law school. He and his 
wife Hope have two children. 


Charles A. Hill 66 has been named an associate 
actuary in the actuarial division of Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. He lives in Long- 
meadow, Mass. 


Margaret C. Jones '66, a foreign service officer, 
has completed her study of Portugese and has 
been assigned to the U.S. Embassy in Brazil 
where she will work in the economic section. 


Sherry Kellett Nutt 66 is a certified public 
accountant for Arthur Anderson & Co. in Char- 
lotte, N.C. Her husband William Rodger Nutt 
A.M. ’69, Ph.D. °71 is a chemistry associate pro- 
fessor at Davidson College. 


Robert C. Richardson Ph.D. ’66, a physics pro- 
fessor at Cornell University, has been awarded the 
Oliver Buckley prize in condensed matter physics 
by the American Physical Society. This award was 
for outstanding discoveries in solid state physics. 


Elizabeth Phillips Richman ’66 is a registered 
nurse in the critical care unit of Providence Hos- 
pital in Washington, D.C. She and her husband 
Michael live in Takoma Park, Md., and have two 
children. 


Charles Henry Rogers °66 has formed his own 
research and development corporation, Medical 
and Science Designs, in Cohasset, Mass. He and 
his wife Judith Twomey Rogers B.S.N. °67 have 
three sons. Last year he was named to **Who’s 
Who in American Men and Women in Science.”’ 


Glenn N. Rupp ’66 is living in Kronberg, Ger- 
many, where he is Pepsi Cola’s regional vice pres- 
ident in central Europe. He and his wife Judith 
Carpenter Rupp ‘68 have two children. 


Venez rencontrer le Québec 


Ses gens, ses resources, sa vie politique 


Alumni Seminar in Quebec City, Quebec, Canada 
October 22-25, 1981 


A four-day historical and contemporary look at the culture, 


natural resources and politics of this unique province—our 
French-speaking neighbor to the north. Your host will be 
Edward Tiryakian, Quebec studies program director. 


Cost: $180 per participant. Accommodations: A special block 
of rooms has been reserved at the Chateau Frontenac, on 
the site of the historic Chateau St. Louis, once residence for 
the governors of New France. Single, 565 per night; double, 
$80 per night. 


For more information, write or call Sharon Bair, Alumni 
Affairs Office, 614 Chapel Drive, Durham, N.C. 27706, 
(919) 684-5114. 





Davison of Duke: His Reminiscences 


Jay M. Arena M.D. °32 and 
John P. McGovern ’43, M.D. °44, editors 


As Duke’s medical center celebrates its 50th anniversary, Dr. Wilburt Cornell 
Davison’s reminiscences are both appropriate and timely. Davison came to Duke 
in 1927 to start a new medical school in the small cotton and tobacco 
community of Durham. His Johns Hopkins colleagues called his mission 
‘‘Davison’s Folly,’’ but 50 years later Duke’s School of Medicine is considered 
one of the best in the world. Davison’s humorous, personal account is also an 
important historical document of medicine’s development in the first half of the 
20th century. 

The editors have made arrangements for a limited press run to be numbered 
for collectors. The standard edition is available for $20, deluxe numbered 
volumes are $25 (quantities are limited). A number of charitable foundations 
have underwritten publications costs, making all proceeds available to the 
medical school’s scholarship fund. 


Please mail me 

is $25 for each copy. 
Please mail me 

$20 for each copy. 
Please ship book(s) to: 


copies of the numbered collectors’ edition. Enclosed 


copies of the standard hardcover edition. Enclosed is 


Name 


City, state, zip 


N.C. residents add 4 percent sales tax. Please allow time for shipping. 
Make checks payable to ‘‘Davison of Duke’’ and send to Box 3701, 
Duke University Medical Center, Durham, NC 27710. 
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William B. Trexler °66 is pastor of Saint Mark's 
Episcopal Church in Jacksonville, Fla., and a 
member of the executive board of Florida Synod. 
He and his wife Karla have three children 


Douglas G. Adams ‘67 has been elected chairnian 
of the doctoral faculty in theology and the arts at 
the Graduate Theological Union in Berkeley, 
Calif. He also is an associate professor at the 
Pacific School of Religion. His book, *‘Humor in 
the American Pulpit from George Whitefield 
Through Henry Ward Beecher,’* was published in 
paperback this year 


James C. Brooks Jr. '67 has been named vice 
president of the Life Insurance Co. of Georgia. He 
and his wife Karen have four children and live in 
Sandy Springs, Ga 


Harry A. Gallis M.D. ‘67 has been named con- 
tinuing medical education director for Duke's 
medical center. He is also an assistant professor of 
medicine, microbiology and immunology 


Robert K. Mast ‘67 received his doctorate in hu- 
man development and family studies from Penn- 
sylvania State University. He now ts a post- 
doctoral fellow in behavioral sciences at the Fami- 
ly Medical Practice, Wayne State medical school 
and the Grosse Pointe Psychological Clinic. He 
has had three articles published in the past year. 
He and his wife Barbara have two children. 


Larry E. Davis ‘68 has been named head of the 
Norfolk office of Marsh & McLennan, Inc., the 
world’s largest insurance brokerage firm. He most 
recently was the firm’s vice president. 


Carol Tewksbury 68 has been named a partner 
in The Wittlinger Agency, a private detective firm 
headquartered in Indianapolis which specializes in 
location of missing persons, and civil and criminal 
work 


Steve Conaway ‘69 is now director of the con- 
sulting arm of an international newspaper research 
association in Darmstadt, West Germany. He and 
his wife Linda Cobb Conaway ‘69 have one 
daughter 


Catherine S. Edwards ‘69 received her law de- 
gree last May trom the University of Maryland 
law school, where she was managing editor of the 
Law Review. She is now a clerk for Shirley B. 
Jones, U.S. district judge in Maryland. 


Larry K. Evans M.F. °69 has been promoted to 
operations manager of the Seattle plywood plant 
of Champion International Corp. He previously 


Duke chairs 


was manufacturing planning director for Cham- 

pion’s building products division in Stamford, 

Conn. 

William D. Garrison ‘69 has been named vice 
EBVOLGVS SH IHBHG POSOFSSPOSVSECOSES 

A natural woman 


She has dived alone deeper than anyone 
before, walking the ocean floor 1,250 feet 
down. She is a renowned marine ecologist, 
teaching at Harvard and the University of 
California at Berkeley and speaking fre- 
quently to ecology groups. And now Sylvia 
Earle M.A. ’56, Ph.D. ’66 has achieved a 
new milestone—she is one of the first two 
women to be admitted to the 75-year-old 
Explorers Club. Earle, who was admitted 
after a close vote to the worldwide ranks of 
the 3,000 adventurers, is unwilling to let 
obstacles of any sort stand in her way. 
‘People are free, unless they live in a pris- 
on by fate or circumstance,’’ she says. 
“They may say, ‘I can’t do this because 
I’m too poor or I have dependents or—,’ 
but those are rationalizations. By and large 
there are choices. You can’t be an instant 
millionaire, but you can change your life.”’ 
Earle has devoted her entire life to studying 
nature, beginning as a young child in 
southern New Jersey. Now, she says, ‘‘I’m 
interested in the state of the world. ’'m 
concerned with the transformation of the 
face of the earth. It’s a transformation we 
all have witnessed, but I, perhaps more 
than most, have seen it because of the fate 
and circumstance of my work.”’ 


president of the Bank of Virginia and lives in 
Richmond. 


Louis C. Gasper Ph.D. '69 has been appointed 
senior economist on Sen. Robert Dole’s Senate 
Committee on Finance. His wife JoAnn edits and 
publishes a newsletter on women’s legislative 
affairs. They have three children and live in 
McLean, Va. 


Frank E. Myers IV °69 has been promoted to 


These chairs, suitable for office and home, are 
handsomely crafted in black and gold with 
Duke’s shield embossed on the back. The adult 
arm chair with cherry arms is available for $125, 
the Boston rocker for $115. Shipment will be 
from Durham, express collect. 


Childress paintings 


Three color reproductions of paintings by 
Robert Childress: the Chapel, 18 by 24 inches; 
the East Campus Union and the Medical School, 
each 12 by 16 inches. The Chapel print is $10 
and the Union and Medical School are $5 each. 
Add $.60 for postage and handling. 


Add 4 percent sales tax for all North Carolina orders. 
Checks, made payable to the Office of Alumni Affairs, 
should accompany all orders. For more information or to 
place orders, write: Alumni Affairs, 614 Chapel Dr., 
Durham, N.C, 27706. 
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senior commercial loan officer at the First Nation- 
al Bank of New Jersey, after working in the busi- 
ness loan department, 


Charles F. O’Keefe Ph.D. °69 associate professor 
of French at Denison University in Granville, 
Ohio, has been appointed resident director of the 
Paris office of Sweet Briar Junior College's 
‘Junior Year in France’’ for the 1981-82 
academic year. 


BIRTHS: Fifth child and third daughter to Bruce 
Richards '62 and Judy Oelschlegel Richards 
B.S.N. 64, Medina, Ohio, on Jan. 11. Named 
Raelyn Marie....First child and son to R. David 
Pyne ‘66 and Emily Pyne, Gainesville, Fla. 
Named Christopher David....Third and fourth chil- 
dren and second and third sons to Glenn R. 
Lawrence ‘68 and Carol Lawrence, English, 
Ind,, on Sept. 26. Named Kevin Thomas and Pat- 
rick Scott....Second child and daughter to Mary 
Druse Manteuffel '68 and Allan D. Manteuffel, 
Wheaton, Ill., on Feb. 6. Named Heidi Kris- 
tine....First child and son to Brian L. Schoenfeld 
‘68 and Renee B. Schoenfeld, Virginia Beach, 
Va., on March |. Named William Benjamin 
....Pirst child and daughter to Robert H. Booth 
Jr. 69 and Patricia Connor Booth B.S.N. ‘70, 
Menlo Park, Calif., on Jan, 13. Named Jennifer 
Catherine....Third child and first son to Michael 
R. Borasky 69 and Leslie Ward Borasky 70, 
Gibsonia, Pa., on March 5. Named Alan Michael 
.... Third son to Cynthia Gentithes Holland '69 
and Jack C. Holland B.S.E. ’71, Exton, Pa. 
Named Eric Gordon....Second child and son to 
James R. Tomes '69 and Betty Gillis Tomes 
‘70, Highland Park, Ill., on Jan. 16. Named Scott 
Andrew. 


"70s 


Gordon Gibson Carmichael '70, a molecular 
biologist, is an assistant professor in the pathology 
department of Harvard’s medical school. His wife 
Annette Dixon Carmichael °72 is in the art his- 
tory doctoral program at Yale. 


Jack E. Ollis M.A.T. °70 and his wife Cathy 
have been appointed by the Southern Baptist 
Foreign Mission Board to a term in India where 
they will be secondary school teachers. 


Anne Luper Schmitt ’70 graduated cum laude 
from the University of Detroit law school, where 
she was associate law review editor. She has been 
admitted to the North Carolina Bar. 


Walter H. Schmitt Jr. '70 has opened a private 
practice as a chiropractor in Chapel Hill, N.C. He 
has written two books, “‘Compiled Notes on Cli- 
nical Nutritional Products’’ and *‘Functional 
Glandular Problems in the General Practice.” 


David Scott Anderson °71 is residential life 
director at Radford University in Virginia. He is 
co-author of the book, *‘That Happy Feeling,”’ 
published in October 1979. 


Sandra L. Ayres ‘71 is a research assistant in the 
psychiatry department at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. She is also a professional free-lance 
oboist in Boston. 


Elizabeth Renwick Baker '71, M.D. °75 is a 
physician specializing in obstetrics, gynecology 
and reproductive endocrinology-infertility in Mt. 
Pleasant, S.C. She also is an instructor at the 
Medical University of South Carolina, serves on 
Duke’s Medical Alumni Association executive 
council and is a Davison Century Club member. 


Stephen M. Bonwick °71 received his profession- 
al engineer’s license in 1979 and is now a U.S. 
Navy project engineer for submarine overhauls 
and supervisor of shipbuilding in Newport News. 
Va. He and his wife Mary have one daughter and 
live in Chesapeake, Va. 


Thurletta M. Brown ™ . is now associate direc- 
tor of Duke’s undergraduate admissions. She has 
had twocarticles published in the NACAC Journal 
and is the organist at a local church. 


Jean Elizabeth Alderman Clarke °71 is orchestra 
director in the Greenville, S.C., county school 
district and gives private violin and viola lessons. 
Her husband Bill is an attorney and they live in 
Greenville. 


Robert G. Clark °71 is president of Clark & Co., 
a chain of retail stores in Denver, Colo. 


Linda Blair Cline ‘71 is a senior accountant at 
Touche Rosse & Co. in Chicago. Her husband 
William Chambers Cline °71 is an accountant for 
Arthur Young & Co. They have twin daughters 
and live in Glenview, Ill. 


Anne P. Constant ‘71 received her doctorate in 
English from the University of Virginia in 1979. 
She now lives in Washington, D.C. and is an edi- 
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David W. Erdman °71 is an attorney with the 
Charlotte law firm of Wardlow, Knox, Knox, 
Robinson & Freeman. He was a campaign staff 
member for North Carolina's Gov, Jim Hunt and 
now is a commissioner on the N.C, Employment 
Security Commission. 


Sundar Wilson Fleming '71 is management and 
marketing department chairman and associate pro- 
fessor of business at North Carolina Central Uni- 
versity. He and his wife Linda live in Durham and 
have two children. 


Gary W. Gulden ‘71 is manager of accounting 
and auditing for the Keene Corp. in New York 
City. He and his wife Rita have two children and 
live in Summit N.J. 


Jeffrey A. Gunsburg A.M. °71, Ph.D. °74 is a 
history assistant professor at Virginia Military In- 
stitute. His recent book, ‘Divided and Conquered: 
The French High Command and the Defeat of the 
West, 1940,"” has been selected as one of the out- 
standing academic books for 1980-81 by a pub- 
lication of the Association of College and Re- 
search Libraries. 
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Stephen S. Kern ‘7! is an account executive with 
Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith in New 
Orleans. He and Ann Bloch Kern ‘72 have two 
children. 


Ellen Padgett Lee '71 has been promoted to 
credit and collections director for R.J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co. She is a certified public accountant 
and a member of several professional and civic 
organizations. 


David T. Patterson A.M. °71, Ph.D. °74 and his 
wife Elizabeth Flint Patterson Ph.D. ’80 re- 
ceived the 198] Outstanding Article Award from 
Weed Science Journal for their joint paper on the 
effects of cool temperatures on itch grass. Their 
research, also including a study of corn and soy- 
beans, was conducted at Duke’s phytotron. 


John Rudd ‘71 is public utility engineer for the 
Michigan Public Service Commission, which reg- 
ulates gas, electric, telephone and utility com- 
panies. He and his wife Karly live in Lansing. 


E. Bryan Samuel ‘71 is a foreign service officer 
for the State Department and now is at the Amer- 
ican Consulate in Osaka, Japan. 


Allen F. Suit ‘71 is personnel director at Proctor 
& Gamble’s Folger coffee plant in New Orleans. 
He and his wife Jean have two children. 


David H. Woodyard ’71 is assistant division 
manager of Blue Bell, Inc., makers of Wrangler 








Had a moving 
experience? 


If you've changed addresses, let us 
know as soon as you can—so you 
won't miss a single issue of the 
Register. 
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stock market investors received telephone \ 
| calls and telegrams with a special message: 
est advances since April.”’ 

An avalanche of trading began. By the end of Janu- 
ary 7, the Dow Jones (an index of market activity 
which averages 30 industrial stocks) had fallen 23.8 
_ points. More importantly, 92.9 million shares of stock 


__ were traded, the largest single-day volume of transac- 


_ tions in the 188 years of the New York Stock Ex- 

_ change. On January 8, the market fell an additional 

_ 15.19 points. The value lost by stockholders during 

_ the selling spree amounted to $40 billion. 

__ This is not a fictional account of a financial col- 

' lapse, nor a scenario for the next Great Depression. 

_ These events were triggered, according to many Wall 
Street analysts, by the actions of one man—Joseph E. 
_ Granville °48. 

The investors who received the ‘‘sell”’ message on 
January 6 were subscribers to the ‘“‘Granville Early 

_ Warning Service,’’ which gives them the stock market 
advice of one of the most interesting and controversial 
figures in investment today. 

January’s ‘‘sell’’ warning was hardly unusual for 
Granville’s investment service. Nearly nine months 
earlier, on April 22, 1980, Granville issued a ‘‘buy”’ 
warning that triggered a 31-point advance in the Dow 

Jones Average. Granville claims to have predicted cor- 

rectly every market turn since the *73-’74 recession. 

_ He says—unabashedly—that he expects to win the 
' Nobel Prize in economics for his work. 
The will and drive pushing Granville, now 57, de- 
| veloped early in his childhood in Yonkers, New York. 
_ His mother came from a well-to-do family, and his 
father worked his way up from Wall Street ‘‘runner’’ 
to banker. ‘*But my father lost his money on Wall 
Street in 1929. I wanted to get his money back for 
him,” Granville says. 
He has done considerably better than that, with the 
lion’s share of his fame and fortune based on his in- 
_ vestment advisory newsletter, the Granville Market 
| Letter. His is only one of many, however. According 
_ to the Wall Street Journal, there are at least ‘‘200 self- 
i appointed seers’’ unaffiliated with stock brokerage 
firms. More than $25 million in subscriptions are sold 
to approximately 250,000 investors every year. With 
_the tremendous financial gains—and losses—that are 
possible in the stock market, it’s hardly surprising that 
_ sO many investors faithfully follow market letters. 
Granville’s market letter and its associated enter- 
prises have been more successful than most—they’ve 
now grown into a $7 million business. Granville 
- travels 250,000 miles each year, lecturing and promot- 
_ ing his services. He doesn’t charge for his talks, but 
claims he earns as much as $30,000 an hour as a re- 
sult of new subscribers. 
Granville calls his appearances *“‘shows, not lec- 
tures, because that’s what they are.’’ Others have de- 
| scribed his speaking engagements as ‘‘Barnum-like’’: 








\lumni profile: Joseph E. Granville 


~ Be eS 
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| O n January 6, 1981, a group of selected ae Ae 


‘Sell everything. Go short on stocks having the sharp- ~~ & 


oe a 
Once he dressed like Moses in order to deliver *‘The 
Ten Commandments of Investment.”’ 

His influence on Wall Street has become phenomen- 
al. He’s been called everything from *‘Wall Street’s 
self-proclaimed prophet’’ to ‘‘the Mick Jagger of in- 
vestment.’’ He’s flamboyant, energetic, a workaholic. 
*‘People ask me if I’m a genius,’’ Granville once re- 
marked in an interview with the Miami News. ‘‘I tell 
them I know my subject. I study it laboriously, and 
it’s the fruits of my labor that make it happen.”’ 

It began happening for Granville at age 15, when 
his first book, ‘A Schoolboy’s Faith,’’ was published. 
He took a leave of absence from high school to join 
the Valdes Players, a traveling theater company. Dur- 
ing that year he wrote his first three-act play and per- 
formed Ibsen, Coward and other classics. “*It was that 
experience that gave birth to Granville the Showman,”’ 
says Michael Sivy of Financial World magazine. 
‘Underneath the slapstick style he flaunts at his public 
lectures, lies the calculated discipline of a true theater 
person.”’ 

Granville came to Duke in 1942, attracted by a fine 
hospital and good medical school, he says. Hoping in- 
itially to go into medical research, he focused his ener- 
gies on chemistry. By the summer of °43 he had near- 
ly completed his first hope for a Nobel Prize, a re- 
search paper he described as a “‘system of organic 
synthesis awaiting laboratory proof of various chemical 
processes.”’ 

He studied parapsychology as well. Granville claims 
his interest stemmed from his mother’s attraction to 
the occult. “‘It was through my mother’s astrology 
magazines that I first became interested in time cy- 
cles,’’ he explains, foreshadowing his later preoccupa- 
tion with the problem of general movements in the 
level of stock prices. 

After two years at Duke, Granville joined the Navy, 
only to find himself stationed on a small South Pacific 
island. It was boredom, perhaps, that got Granville in- 
terested in U.S. commemorative stamps as an invest- 
ment. While on the island he studied techniques used 
to predict changes in stamp values, and later wrote 
two books on price prediction. ‘“That was the precur- 
sor of my stock market theories,’’ Granville says. 

He returned to Duke after the war to finish his 
undergraduate degree. His academic interests had so 
changed that he switched his major to economics. 
Granville next went to Columbia University for gradu- 
ate study in economics. 

By the mid-’50s, he knew that investment prediction 
and market forecasting were the areas most interesting 
to him. He applied for a job with Merrill Lynch, but 








their screening test indicated he had ‘absolutely no 
aptitude for any phase of Wall Street.’’ But E.F. Hut- 
ton needed someone to write a market letter, liked 
Granville’s enterprising and enthusiastic attitude, and 
hired him, believing they could teach him everything 
he needed to know about the stock market. 

He emerged from this period a technical market 
analyst par excellence. In 1960, while still at Hutton, 
Granville wrote ““A Strategy of Daily Stock Market 
Timing for Maximum Profit,’’ outlining in some detail 
his theory of market analysis. Then in 1963, annoyed 
by the editing of his writing by Hutton executives, 
Granville left to become an independent investment 
advisor. 

Despite his flamboyant style, Granville is highly re- 
spected for his contributions to the field of technical 
stock market analysis. He uses more than 18 different 
indicators, several of which are trademarked, such as 
‘On Balance Volume.’’ Some analysts, according to 
Financial World, consider his technique ‘*a break- 
through that future generations of technicians will look 
back on.”’ 

He follows the trends of the stock market as a 
whole, rather than concentrating on the performance of 
specific stocks and companies. He denies that external 
factors influence supply and demand in the stock mar- 
ket. ““You buy stocks because you would like to see 
them make a profit. In order to do so successfully over 
and over there is one reliable source of information to 
guide you, and that’s the market itself.”’ 

Controversial always, Granville stays occupied with 
his two main concerns—golf and the stock market. 
But he did not display his customary brilliance in pre- 
dicting market events about the time of the *73-’74 re- 
cession. Granville admits he was spending too much 
time worrying about his golf game. 

A few other things may, of course, attract his in- 
terest—predicting earthquakes, for example. Granville 
believes many of his stock market techniques could be 
used to forecast quakes. He predicted a major quake 
along California’s San Andreas fault for April 21. For- 
turnately for California, he was wrong. Nevertheless, 
Granville and his associates insist he was taken much 
too seriously and this failure doesn’t reflect unfavor- 
ably on his other work. 

Granville undoubtedly is a man to watch. Because 
of his uncanny ability to predict market movements 
and his knack for getting his message across, when 
Joe Granville talks, people listen. 


MICHAEL PETERSON °74, M.B.A. “81 


Peterson, alumni affairs’ special projects coordina- 
tor, will join Pittsburgh National Bank in September. 
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jeans, in Seminole, Okla. He and his wife Shelley 
Williams Woodyard ‘72, a social worker, have 
two children, 


Caroline Vose Jones 72 directs the chapel choir 
at Scarritt College, where she is a candidate for a 
master’s in church music education. She also 
directs the choir at a local church and is listed in 
the 1981 edition of Who's Who Among Students 
in American Universities and Colleges.’’ She and 
her husband Marvin have one daughter 


Neal S. Kaye ‘72 has been named a member of 
the Appraisal Institute by the American Institute of 
Real Estate Appraisers of the National Association 
of Realtors. He also has achieved the senior real 
property appraiser designation from the Society of 
Real Estate Appraisers. He has opened a real 
estate appraisal and consulting office in Southport, 
Conn. He is married to Beth Shapiro Kaye °73 
and they have one son 


Jeffrey J. Kraft ‘72 graduated with distinction 
from New York University business school in 
1980 and was elected to their chapter of Beta 
Gamma Sigma. He works in New York City as an 
assistant vice president for Marine Midland Bank 
He and his wife Donna have one son and live in 


New Providence, N.J. 


William Read Rankin ‘72 served as a legal intern 
in procurement policy in the president's executive 
office last summer. He lives in New Haven, 

Conn 


Eleanor Harrington Austin '73 teaches at the Isi- 
dore Newman School, a private school in New 
Orleans, while working toward her doctorate in 
English at Tulane University. Her husband Wil- 
liam James is also a graduate student at Tulane, 


William F. Bultman III °73 has been promoted 
from senior brand marketing research analyst to 
assistant brand marketing research manager at RJ. 
Reynolds Tobacco Co. He lives in Winston- 
Salem, N.C 


Douglas DeLong ‘73 graduated from the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina's medical school in 1979 
and now is completing his second year of an in- 
ternal medicine residency at Mary Imogene Bas- 
sett Hospital. He and his wife Kat have one son 
and live in Cooperstown, N.Y 


David B. Nolan ‘73 has joined the president's 
office of counsel at the White House, with respon- 
sibility for Cabinet and staff compliance with the 


new and complex financial disclosure laws. He 
and his wife Cheri, also a Reagan White House 
staffer, will live in Alexandria, Va. 


Heinz Roland Weistraffer A.M. °73 is living in 
Pretoria, South Africa and is the chief research 
officer at the National Research Institute for 
Mathematical Sciences of the Council for Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research. 


Martha Dudley Keller ‘74 has been named assis- 
tant director of development at Western Maryland 
College. She lives in Waynesboro, Pa., with her 
husband John, an attorney. 


Justin T. Roscoe ‘74 is a first-year dermatology 
resident at the Hospital das Clinicas da Faculdade 
de Medicina at the University of Sao Paulo in 
Brazil. 


Robert Dale Welch B.S.E. °74 has completed in- 
itial pilot training with Delta Air Lines and has 
been assigned to the airline’s Miami pilot base as 
a second officer. 


Scott W. Wright °74 received an advanced 
mechanical engineering degree from Clemson Uni- 
versity and is now working for the Norfolk and 
Western Railway Co. in Portsmouth, Ohio. He 


lives in Wheelersburg. 


James M. Robinson '75 has been promoted to 


benefits analyst at the Southern Co. in Atlanta. He — 


and his wife Leslie have one son and live in Nor- 
cross, Ga. 


William E. Shmidheiser III '75 graduated from 
the University of lowa law school in May 1979 
and has joined Wharton, Aldhizer & Weave. He 
and his wife Alexa Kempson Shmidheiser °73 
have two daughters and live in Harrisonburg, Va. 


Wallace E. Boston Jr. °76 is a consultant in the 
management advisory services department of Price 
Waterhouse & Co. in Baltimore, Md. He lives in 


Cockeysville. , 


Kathryn S. Bouvier ‘76 completed requirements i 


at the veterinary school at Tuskegee Institute last 
year. She now is in private practice at Rogers 
Veterinary Hospital in Smithfield, Va. 


Carole Bowers Bugge ‘76 was an actress in sum- — 


mer stock in Indiana last year and is now with the 
First Amendment Comedy Improvisational Co. in 
New York City. She and her husband Chris, a - 
biochemist, live in Montclair, N.J. 








Letters 


The editors of the Register would like to 
hear from Duke alumni and other friends 
of the university. We know you're out there 
and we welcome your comments, correc- 
tions and opinions. Please limit your letters 
to no more than two double-spaced, typed 
pages. The Register will not publish 
‘‘open”’ letters or letters addressed to any- 
one other than the Duke Alumni Register. 








More nearly perfect 


Editors: 

Having read the letter of Alan E. Rimer 
B.S.C.E. °64 [January-February 1981] and 
his defense of the linguistic abilities of en- 
gineering students vis a vis Trinity students, 
I feel compelled to join the battle on the side 
of Ms. Solenberger. 

It was at Trinity that I learned the phrase 
**more perfect,’ as contained in Mr. Rim- 
er’s letter, is improper usage as there are no 
degrees of perfection. Something is either 
perfect or it is not. Admittedly a minor 
point, but then I didn’t start this thing. 


Robert E. Kingsbury °63 


More tolerance 


Editors: 

This letter is in response to the one from 
Wayne P. Farmer [November-December 
1980]. A number of the statements and. 
recommendations made in his letter greatly 
disturbed me. I would like to share my con- 
cerns with Mr. Farmer and the remainder of 
the Register’s readers. 

I would be very much opposed to the 
ban of alcoholic beverages on campus. What 
is wrong with diligent students taking a 
break from the intense academic competition 
experienced at Duke? Why Is it “‘bad’’ that 
they can take such a break in a clean, safe 
bar on campus? What, Mr. Farmer, are you 
really saying? That Duke students should 
study and work all of the time? That they do 
earn the right to relax but should be forced 
off campus to drink, in order to preserve an 
artificial, but pure, campus environment? 
Or, are you willing to make a full commit- 
ment to your recommendation and begin a 
national campaign to bar the legal sale of 


viay-June 1981 


alcohol? 

Mr. Farmer also reports that he saw an 
article in the Chronicle about housing 
arrangements on campus. Since he provides 
no information about the actual content of 
the article, | cannot comment on the particu- 
lars of the problem referred to. I can, 
however, state the opinion that those who 
are directly affected by the housing condi- 
tions (1.e., the administration, the students 
and their parents) should also be the ones 
who make the decisions about living 
arrangements. Shelter is a basic need. How 
one chooses to meet that need is an indi- 
vidual matter. 

Mr. Farmer goes on to comment about a 
letter to the editor of the Chronicle. This let- 
ter had been written to protest the quality of 





health care that a student had received while 
being treated in a campus clinic. It disturbs 
me that, because he is so opposed to the 
categorical type of treatment the student re- 
ceived, Mr. Farmer fails to even recognize 
this greater issue, namely the quality of that 
treatment. Surely, Mr. Farmer, you do agree 
that regardless of the type of treatment, 
Duke University should be held responsible 
for the provision of quality health care for 
its students. 

In the conclusion of his letter, Mr. Far- 
mer asks why he detected ‘‘a tug of war’’ 
on the Duke campus. | would like to suggest 
that in order to understand this state of 
affairs one must view it from a broader per- 
spective and place it in the appropriate con- 
text. Our society is undergoing major 
change. Change necessarily involves opposi- 
tion. Many of the current students at Duke 
will become leaders in our society. As parti- 
cipants in the changes occurring at Duke, 
they are preparing themselves to assume 
these roles. The experience that they gain 
from active involvement in the social and 
political events on campus, and the lessons 
that they learn from these experiences, are 
critical determinants in the equation that de- 
fines the quality of leadership our graduates 
can offer society. 

Before concluding my letter, | want to 
make two suggestions to other alumni who 
are planning a visit to Duke. The first is to 
spend more time talking with the students 
and the faculty. The physical facilities and 
the printed information that describes them 
are secondary sources of information about 
life at Duke. The second suggestion is to ex- 
ert your energy locating the people who are 
responsible for the existence of certaii, con- 
ditions, rather than spend it deciding where 
to point the finger of blame. After locating 


these people, and talking with them about 
the situation, you may conclude that no 
wrong has been done. In that event, discus- 
sion of blame would have no meaning. 

In closing, I have one question for Mr. 
Farmer. Why shouldn’t the Duke campus 
be characterized as a place where freedom 
is valued and tolerance is practiced? 


Margaret L. Adams °77 


More accurate 


Editors: 

I do not wish to take any of the honor away 
from the ‘‘Lucky lady,’’ Maude Wilkerson 
Dunn, but the facts should have been 
checked more carefully before the article was 
printed in the March-April Register. 

Mrs. Dunn may be the oldest living a/um- 
na of the university, but she is not *‘the old- 
est living graduate.”’ My uncle Cyrus Q. 
Stewart, a graduate of Trinity College, was 
98 years old on March 4, 1981. Until the 
last couple of years he went to his law office 
every day. He lives in Fort Myers, Fla. 

Just thought you might like to keep your 
records straight. 


Sara Stewart Gabel A.M. °29 


According to our records, Dunn, now 96, 
graduated in 1906 and Stewart graduated 
in 1907. Perhaps then to be absolutely cor- 
rect we should have called Dunn ‘‘Duke’s 
earliest graduate still living,’’ leaving 
Stewart with the ‘‘oldest living graduate’’ 
honors. The Register, though confused, 
stands corrected. 






——- 































eith W. Cantrell °76 is employed as a senior 
countant for Price Waterhouse & Co. in Chica- 
. He and his wife Debra live in Evanston, III. 


“= 


Catherine Louise Caudle '76 is living in Chicago 


and is a management trainee in the materials plan- 
ning and distribution department of International 
Harvester Co. 


William Robbins Cox °76 graduated from the 
University oif North Carolina’s law school and 


passed the North Carolina Bar last year. He has 


joined the law firm of Pegram, Hohn and Roberts 
in Greenville, N.C. 


Wayne H. Crow ’76 of Lafayette Hill, Pa., is in 
the M.B.A. program of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania’s Wharton School. 


John R. Eidson ’76 is in Bonn, West Germany, 
doing research for his doctoral thesis in cultural 
anthropology. He will return to the United States 
in late summer. 


_ John A. Ferguson Jr. '76 is a briefing attorney 


at the Texas Court of Civil Affairs in San An- 
tonio. He received his law degree from Texas 


_ Tech University law school last year and was 


admitted to the Texas Bar. 


Katherine W. Forbes °76 is a consultant for 
Booz, Allen and Hamilton in New York City. 


| Randolph Karl Herndon °76, J.D. °80 is a win- 


ter associate with the law firm of Skadden, Arps, 
Slate, Meagher & Flom in Wilmington, Del., and 


| in August will begin a two-year federal clerkship 
| with Chief Judge James Latchum. He is married 
_ to Virginia Versagli Herndon ‘75 and they have 


one son. 


| Stuart J. Heyman ’76 is a product design en- 


gineer in the seat engineering department of Ford 


| Motor Co. in Dearborn, Mich. His wife Marie is a 
| registered nurse and they live in Canton, Mich. 


Edith Roper Horrell °76 is a petroleum geologist 
for Amoco Production Co. in Enhanced Oil Re- 
covery. She and her husband Tom live in Hous- 
ton, Texas. 


Gerald Stoppel M.Div. ’76 has been elected to a 


_ two-year term on the city council in Wykoff, 


Minn. He is currently serving as the pastor of the 
Fountain-Wykoff United Methodist Church. 


| Jonathan Swallen 76 is assistant director of 


media research for Ogilvy & Mather, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. His wife Elizabeth Pet- 
ty Swallen °77 is an account executive with AZ 
List, Inc., a direct mail broker. They live in Stam- 
ford, Conn. 


Daniel H. Usner Jr. A.M. ’76, completed re- 


| quirements for his doctorate in history at Duke 
| this spring. He and his wife Rhonda are now liv- 


ing in Ithaca, N.Y., where he is a history assistant 
professor at Cornell. 


Mari Monda Zdunic ’76 is assistant horse trainer 
at Shine-a-Bit Farm in Brighton, Mich. She 


| studied under a dressage trainer after her gradua- 

| tion, and last year received the United States 

| Dressage Federation gold medal, this association’s 
| highest honor. 


| Scott Brister °77 graduated from Harvard’s law 
| school last year and is now a law clerk for Chief 
Justice Joe Greenhill of the Texas Supreme Court. 


In August he will join the Houston law firm of 
Andrews, Kurth, Campbell & Jones. 


' Donna Williams McGinnis 77 has been 


appointed assistant cashier with North Carolina 
National Bank. She now is manager of the Sedge- 
field branch and is married to Michael McGinnis. 


| David C. McNeill °77 has been appointed assis- 


tant cashier with North Carolina National Bank. 
He and his wife Diana live in Charlotte, N.C. 


Stuart A. Sherman °77 is a buyer for Open Air 
Bicycles, a retail bicycle shop with five stores, 
and lives in Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Keith J. Comtois °78 is working as a business 
development officer for Ameritrust Co. in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. He is also working on his M.B.A. at 
Case Western Reserve University. 


W. Allen Nickles III J.D. 78 has been named 


legal counsel and executive assistant to the presi- 


dent at Winthrop College. He most recently was a 
Staff attorney for the South Carolina Supreme 
Court. He and his wife Susan live in Rock Hill, 
S.C. 


Michael A. Sandusky °78 has been appointed dis- 
trict manager in the Cleveland office of General 
Coal Co. He formerly was an assistant manager in 
their Charlotte, N.C., office. 


Carole Wheeler Bradley °79 is a hardware- 


- software controller in the data services division of 


the First National Bank of Atlanta. She speaks 
Spanish, Russian and German and is an emergen- 
cy translator for the airport and many hospitals. 
She and her husband Daniel live in Hopeville, Ga. 


Sheryl N. Johnson B.S.N. ’79 has been working 
on a general medical-surgical floor at Texas Chil- 
dren’s Hospital in Houston since graduation, and 
in February was promoted to head nurse. 


MARRIAGES: Sylvia Marina Johnson *71 to 
Laurence Neil Feldman on Jan. 24. Residence: 
New York, N.Y....Linda Ruth Halperin ’76 to 
Ronald Paul Manley A.M. ’76 on Feb. 14. Resi- 
dence: Oak Ridge, Tenn....Pamela J. Barlow °77 
to Richard O. Heard Jr. on Jan. 31. Residence: 
Malden, Mass....James Julius Bush ‘77, M.B.A. 
*79 to Donna Elaine Myers. Residence: Beth- 
lehem, Pa....Steven Henry Dennis '77 to Lou 
Leary Joyner on Feb. 14. Residence: Chapel Hill, 
N.C....Peter W. Kremers '77 to Lauren S. 
Starr ’79 on May 30. Residence: Cooperstown, 
N.Y....George Lindsay Scott II M.B.A. ‘77 to 
Virginia Elizabeth Bode on Feb. 7. Residence: 
Raleigh, N.C....Susan M. Hoffman B.S.E.E. 78 
to Lee James ’78 on July 26. Residence: Man- 
assas, Va....Kristin lager Maloney B.S.N. ’78 to 
Vincent Paul Nesline on Nov. |. Residence: 
Washington, D.C....Jane Patricia Carpenter °79 
to Jeffrey James Loether on Oct. 25. Residence: 
Bethesda, Md....William Timothy Lattimore 
M.B.A. °79 to Pox June Miller on March 28. 
Residence: Cary, N.C....Gary W. Lefelan °79 to 
Sarah E. Sherpick '80 on March 21. Residence: 
Houston, Texas....Carole Ann Wheeler °79 to 
Daniel Robert Bradley on Sept. 13. Residence: 
Hopeville, Ga. 


BIRTHS: A son to Christopher G. Hume III 
"70 and Sally S. Hume, Mobile, Ala., on Dec. 
12. Named Christopher IV....Second child and 
first son to Wes Chesson ’71 and Janet Lemen 
Chesson B.S.N. °73, Raleigh, N.C., on Aug. 28. 
Named Mark Wesley....First child and daughter to 
Margaret Fairgrieve Funk ’72 and Bruce Funk, 
York, Pa:, on May 26, 1980. Named Jessica 
Louise....First child and daughter to Barbara 
Eason Goodman ’72 and Douglas R. Goodman, 
Inglewood, Calif., on March 25, 1980. Named 
Rebekah Corey....First child and daughter to Sid- 
ney L. Gulledge III ’72 and Suzanne Allen Gul- 
ledge ’74, M.Ed. ’79, Woodbury, N.J., on Feb. 
20. Named Elizabeth Anne....First child and 
daughter to Robert H. Anderson III 73 and 
Julia Shannon Anderson, Richmond, Va., on 
March 4. Named Laura Elizabeth....A son to Wil- 
liam Neil Grosch M.Div. °74 and Kay L. 
Grosch, Guilderland, N.Y., on Aug. 29. Named 
Adam Neil.... First child and daughter to 

Mark H. Pickett 74 and Margaret Trusty 
Pickett °75, Princeton, N.J., on Dec. 19. 

Named Courtney Brooke Trusty....First 

child and daughter to Marina Utgoff Braswell 
“75 and Philip Postel Braswell, Lansing, 

Mich., on Feb. 5. Named Rebekah Postel....First 
child and son to Virginia Versagli Herndon ’75 
and Randolph Karl Herndon ’76, J.D. °80, 
Bear, Del., on March 7. Named Randolph Karl 
Jr....First child and’son to James M. Robinson 
‘75 and Leslie Robinson, Norcross, Ga., on Sept. 
9. Named Clifton Joseph....First child and daugh- 
ter to Alicia White Daily ‘78 and Richard Allen 
Daily M.Div. °78, Leesburg, Fla., on March 11, 
1980. Named Allison....First child and daughter 
to Robert L. Ringler Jr. °78 and Marie Crom 
Ringler B.S.N. °79, Rockville, Md. on Jan. 31. 
Named Kimberly Heather. 


80s 


Christina I. Braun °80 represented the Common- 
wealth of Virginia as the 1981 Virginia Cherry 
Blossom Princess. She is doing graduate work at 
the University of Virginia and will enter medical 
school this fall. 


Robert A. Fasanella ’80 has been named de- 
velopment officer at the University of New 
Haven. He will assist in development and fund 
raising activities, with an emphasis on serving as a 
liaison with area businesses. 


Elizabeth A. Griot ’80 is a student at the Amer- 
ican Graduate School of International Management 
on their Thunderbird Campus in Glendale, Ariz. 


MARRIAGES: Anita Frances Gasser B.S.E. 


-*80 to John Herbert Gieser B.S.E ’80 on June 


21. Residence: Spartanburg, S.C....Lisa M. Mil- 
ler ’80 to Robert J. Shumacher B.S.E. °80 in 
May. Residence: Charlottesville, Va. 


BIRTHS: A son to John Shannon M.F. ’80 and 
Melissa Shannon, Tahlequah, Okla., on Dec. 25. 
Named Daniel O’Brien. 


Deaths 


Wiley M. Pickens '16 on Dec. 2. Pickens was a 
former superintendent of schools in Lincolnton 
and director of the N.C. Veterans’ Commission in 
Raleigh from 1945 to 1947. He had served in the 
National Guard since 1919 and was executive vice 
commander of the N.C. American Legion from 
1947 to 1952. Survivors include his wife Blanche 
of Raleigh, daughters Celia Pickens Shankle 49 
of Greensboro and Susan Pickens Jones °52 of 
Raleigh, and a brother Marshall I. Pickens '25, 
A.M. °26 of Charlotte. 


Wade Hampton Leffler Sr. '18 on March 6. He 
was affectionately known as the dean of attorneys 
in Newton, N.C., where he had practiced law 
since 1924. He had served as city attorney and 
clerk of Catawba County Superior Court and was 
a former president of the North Carolina clerks’, 
association. A son and two daughters survive. 


Ella May Beavers Belvin ‘21 on Feb. 22. The 
Durham native died after a long illness. She had 
taught school in the Durham school system. 
Several nieces and nephews survive. 


Hattie Herndon McSwain ‘24 on Feb. 22. The 
Durham resident was a member of the Duke 
Memorial Sunday School, was past president of 
the Matron’s Club and received the club’s Woman 
of the Year Award several years ago. She also 
was a member of the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy. Her husband Joseph and two sons 
survive. 


Wilbur M. Beasley °28 on Oct. 27. He died of 
injuries received after being struck by a car while 
taking an early morning walk. He was a retired 
North Carolina school principal having served 
schools in Person, Wake and Halifax counties. 
Survivors include his wife Lucy of Roxboro, 
N.C., a daughter, and brother Blair E. Beasley 
°27, also of Raleigh. 


W. Quay Grigg '28, B.D. ’31 on Feb. 11. He 
was a retired Methodist minister of the Western 
North Carolina conference and had lived in Char- 
lotte, N.C., for the past several years. His wife 
Lottie and his son W. Quay Grigg Jr. °49 of St. 
Paul, Minn., are among his survivors. 


Annie Stabler Kincaid °34 on Jan. 6. She was a 
retired school teacher residing in Bessemer City, 
N.C., when she died. She is survived by her hus- 
band Dan and two sons, including Daniel E. Kin- 
caid B.S.C.E. ’69 of Toledo, Ohio. 


Edward C. Taylor Jr. 35 on Jan. 12. He lived 
in Abingdon, Va., where he was a district sales 
representative for Texaco. He played third base 
and short stop on Duke’s varsity baseball team. 
His wife Helen and son Edward C. Taylor III 
B.S.M.E °64 survive. 


Lois Shields Cannon B.S.N. ’39 on March 3. 
She resided in Pittsburgh, Pa., at the time of her 
death. Her husband John survives. 


Harold H. Kuhn M.D. 40 on Jan. 1. Because of 
a medical disability, ke had retired from his 
orthopedic surgery practice in Charleston, W.Va., 
and was living in Big Pine Key, Fla. He was ac- 
tive in many professional and civic organizations. 
His wife Beatrice Hart Kuhn M.D. °43 is among 
his survivors. 


Larry W. Darling B.S.M.E. °42 on Feb. ll. He 
was the president and owner of Pneumatics Unli- 
mited in Denver, Colo. He served Duke as an en- 
gineering class agent for the annual fund. His wife 
Shirley, still residing in Denver, and his son 
Caniel B. Darling °74 survive. 


Sara Huckle Murdaugh °47 on March 14. She 
died of a heart attack at Providence Hospital in 
Columbia, S.C. She was a member of the board 
of directors of the Women’s Symphony Associa- 
tion and a former stockholder of The Concord Tri- 
bune. Her husband Herschel Victor Murdaugh 
Jr. M.D. °52 survives, as well as sister Elizabeth 
G. Huckle °41. Beth, one of her three daughters, 
graduated from Duke’s medical school in May. 


Benjamin N. Cittadino Sr. ’48 on Sept. 7. The 
proprietor of Nicks, a tavern in Long Branch, 
N.J., died suddenly of a heart attack. He played 
varsity football at Duke and was captain of the 
1947 team. He was named to the All-Southern 
Conference team and received honorable mention 
All-American honors. His wife Winifred survives 
as well as three children, including Benjamin Cit- 
tadina Jr. ’70 of Lawrenceville, N.J., and Mary 
Lee Cittadino McGuane ’74 of Lowell, Mass. 


Irene Lynch Kea °49 on Aug. 31. She was a 
Schenectady, N.Y., resident for 25 years before 
her death, which followed a long illness. Her hus- 
band Kirk I. Kea Jr. B-S.M.E. °47, an employee 
of General Electric, and two children survive. 


Wiley J. P. Earnhardt Jr. 53 J.D. "60 on Aug. 
3. The Edenton, N.C., attorney died following a 
year-long bout with cancer. He was a retired Navy 
captain, former state legislator, active in the N.C. 
Bar Association and in civic and professional 
organizations. His wife Judy and two children sur- 
vive. 


James Randolph Norton '64. He was stricken 
with multiple sclerosis approximately five years 
ago and had been in the Wesley Nursing Center in 
Charlotte, N.C., for the past year. He had served 
in the Navy in Vietnam, was a copy editor with 
The Charlotte Observer and a reference librarian at 
the Wilmington Public Library before becoming 
ill. He is survived by his parents and a sister in 
Charlotte. 


Diana McConnel Lifton 65 on Dec. 31. She was 
a graphics designer for Jack Weiss and Associates 
in Evanston, Ill. Among the survivors are her hus- 
band Robert J. Lifton 65 of Wilmette, Ill., and 
sister Gail McConnel Oraftik ’73 of Orinda, 
Calif. 


Laurence Robin Smith A.M. °76 on Dec. 17, 
1979. He was working as a senior economic con- 
sultant for JWK International Corp. in Annandale. 
Va., when he died of leukemia. He participated 





This summer, 
rediscover Duke 


Now’s a good time to return to the campus 
and visit some old familiar places. Things 
may have changed a bit since you were last 
here. But don’t worry. We've got a handy 
book that will guide your feet and eyes. 
“Stones. Bricks and Faces” is a guide to the 
campus that includes five mapped-out 
walking tours. The book has 56 photo- 
graphs and descriptions of buildings and 
places. Even if you don’t get back soon, the 
112-page book will be a pleasure to have at 
home—or to give to somebody. 


STONES 
BRICKS 


EBTAC ks 


Marguerite E. Schumann 





Rush me copies of ‘Stones, 
Bricks and Faces,” a walking guide to Duke 
University, at $2.50 each, which includes 
mailing. North Carolina residents add ten 
cents sales tax. 


Name 

Street 

City. State, Zip 

Mail orders to: Gothic Bookshop 
P.O. Drawer LM 


Duke Station 
Durham. N.C. 27706 
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on Duke's economics department softball team 
His wife Dorothy Lynn Smith ‘73 of Burke, Va., 
survives 


Kirk Ashton Douderback *78 on Feb. 19, 1980 
He died from injuries sustained in an automobile 
accident on his way home from Rutgers law 
school. He was alresident of Lawrenceville, N.J.. 
and was a member of Duke’s Delta Tau Delta 
fraternity 


Fletcher Nelson 


The former president of Lees-McRae Col- 
lege, W. Fletcher Nelson B.D. °30, died of 
a heart attack at his Morganton, N.C., home 
in early February. He was 78. The Buena 
Vista, Ga., native graduated from Arkansas’ 
Hendrix College before entering Duke's di- 
vinity school. He served as pastor for 
churches in Greensboro, Rutherfordton, 
Forest City, Morganton and Charlotte. In 
1949 Nelson was named president of Lees- 
McRae in Banner Elk, N.C., but resigned in 
1957 to become director of a three-year, $3 
million fund-raising campaign for North 
Carolina Methodist colleges. He was named 
superintendent of the Marion Methodist Dis- 
trict in 1960 and named Duke’s assistant 
dean for divinity school development in 
1964. Nelson was chosen Morganton’s Man 
of the Year in 1973. He is survived by his 
wife Murphy Sadler, daughter Mary N. 
Pierce and son Fletcher Nelson Jr. 


Frederic J. Wade 


Lt. Cmdr. Frederic J. Wade, a former in- 
structor in Duke’s naval sciences NROTC 
program, died in June 1979, the Register has 
recently learned. He was 43. The native 
New Yorker attended Columbia on a full 
NROTC scholarship, earning bachelor’s in 
both economics and industrial engineering. 
He also received his master’s in mathematics 
from Post College. Wade was commissioned 
in 1958 and served three years at sea before 
coming to Duke, where he taught naval en- 
gineering and navigation from 1961 through 
1963. After his tour at Duke, he entered the 
reserves and civilian service, working as an 
engineer for New York Telephone, a tech- 
nical recruiter and college relations manager 
for Ebasco, and manager of organization and 
workforce planning for Boise Cascade 
Corp.’s engineering and construction group. 
After his second heart attack, he taught 
math, physics and chemistry as a substitute 
high school teacher. He is survived by his 
wife Geraldine, son John and daughter 
Suzanne. 
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East and West 


News from the University’s campuses 








Festival honors 
Martha Graham 


“Welcome to a bit of history,” Charles 
Reinhart, American Dance Festival Ss 
president, told nearly 1,000 people attending 
the festival’s awards ceremony in Page 
Auditorium this July. 

The history Reinhart referred to was the 
first Samuel H. Scripps American Dance 
Festival Award, which was presented to 
Martha Graham, well-known modern dance 
choregrapher, dancer and teacher. The 
award was a check for $25,000—believed to 


be America’s largest award in the 
performing arts—and a sculpture, which 
Reinhart called a “Sammy,” designed by 
North Carolina artist Dean Leary. 

Former first lady Betty Ford presented 
the award, saying that Graham’s genius “is 
synonymous with modern dance... Without 
her independent spirit and her leadership in 
contemporary dance, the arts in the 20th 
century would not be the same.” Ford was 
one of Graham’s students in the 1930s at the 
Bennington School of Dance in Vermont. 
The summer dance session at Bennington 
later became known as the American Dance 
Festival. 





Martha Graham accepts ovation after being presented first Samuel H. Scripps American 


Dance Fe 


rust 1981 


‘val Award by her former student Betty Ford. 


Graham said that the award came “at a 
very auspicious and deeply touching 
moment,” referring to the Reagan budget 


. for the arts. 


And, for a while, it looked like the ADF 
might be buried in the refuse of budget cuts. 
But at the festival’s conclusion in July, 
Reinhart said that it would receive nearly all 
of the $111,000 in federal money allocated 
to it this year. 

”We haven’t gotten the actual cash yet, 
but we’ve been told we’re getting all but 
$2,000 of it,” he said. “There’s even a rumor 
that we’ll get that too.” 

The Paul Taylor Dance Company gave a 
benefit performance in Page July 12 to raise 
money for the festival. Information about 
the amount of money raised by the 
performance was not available at press time. 

The Paul Taylor concert was filmed by 
WNET (New York), in association with the 
British Broadcasting Corp., and the 
University of North Carolina Center for 
Public Television. The performance was 
originally scheduled to be taped ina studio 
in Nashville, Tenn., but moved to the 
festival because Taylor said he preferred a 
live audience. 


Highland sold 
to PIA 


The Highland Hospital controversy ended 
July 29 when Duke sold the 76-year-old 
mental institution in Asheville to Psychiatric 
Institute of America less than three hours 
before the purchase agreement was to have 
expired. Seven Highland doctors were 
partners with PIA in the sale. 

The transaction killed a two-year struggle 
by state agencies and special interest groups 
to prevent PIA’s purchase which, they 
claimed, would set a precedent for 
skyrocketing mental health costs in North 
Carolina. 

Eugene McDonald, university counsel, 
says that PIA’s rates are justifiable and in 
line with other private mental institutions in 
the state. At the time of the sale, Highland’s 
room rate was $122 per day. PIA plans to 
increase the rate to $151 per day. 

“The rates were not plucked out of the 
air,” says McDonald, but represent the 
interest on the money PIA and the doctors 
had to borrow to buy the hospital. And, the 
new owners will be paying taxes on the 
property—something Duke never had to do 
because of its tax-exempt status. 

The new room rate also includes “a 
modest percentage as profit—about 4 
percent,” says McDonald. 

Duke decided to sell Highland in 1978. It 
was too far from campus to be used - 


effectively for teaching, and it lost \ ' 
accredition. 

The hospital was given to Duke in 1939 
by Dr. Robert S. Carroll, a psychiatrist. 
Carroll founded the hospital in 1905. It 
operated as a Clinical care facility and ° 
provided opportunities for residency 
training in psychiatry and internship 
training in psychology. Zelda Fitzgerald was 
a patient, and died ina fire there in 1948. 

In an interview with CBS correspondent 
Harry Reasoner for “60 Minutes,” President 
Terry Sanford said that Duke had the 
responsibility to “dispose of Highland and 
use the funds... Duke doesnot havea _ 
responsibility for regional psychiatric care.” 
The segment was aired Jan. 25. 

But the biggest stumbling block in the sale 
came three weeks before the “60 Minutes” 
program. On Jan. 6, the state Department 
of Human Resources refused to grant a 
certificate of need, required by state law for 
hospital construction, changes of ownership 
and some types of equipment purchases. A 


spokesman for the agency said the 


certificate was denied because of the “issue 
of cost containment.” 

But the $149-a-day rate of another PIA- 
owned mental hospital in western North 
Carolina, Applachian Hall, was approved 
by the same agency. 

On June 26, the Department reversed its 
decision not to grant the certificate, 
prompting an Asheville group called 
Friends of Highland Hospital to request an 
appeal. The appeal was denied just hours 
before the midnight, July 29, deadline on 
the sales agreement. The certificate was 
hand delivered from Raleigh to Duke 
officials, who took it to Asheville, where 
arrangements were made to record the deed 


SLCTHSHDELESEIOCSSI GE ODSCHSSESOOO 
Free Bloomsbury 


Duke’s continuing education office and 
Durham’s public library team up this fall for 
a Series of free lectures and seminars “The — 
Many Faces of Bloomsbury.” Supported by 
the N.C. Humanities Committee, the series 
Seatures films about the Bloomsbury group 
of artists and intellectuals, especially Virginia 
Woolf and E.M. Forster, in the downtown 
library. On campus, continuing education 


_ will be offering one-day seminars, evening 


classes and short course programs. Topics 
cover the arts and sciences, skill building and 
personal development—from bookbinding, 
local geology, improving reading, writing 
and math skills, to pilot training, estate 
planning, and assertiveness training. For 
more information contact the Office of 
Continuing Education, 107 Bivins Bldg., 
Duke University, Durham, N.C. 27708, or _ 
call (919) 684-6259. 
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that night, even though the Buncombe 


County courthouse was closed for the day. 
The sale was complete at 9:30 p.m. 

PIA owns 14 private mental hospitals in 
nine states and the District of Columbia. 
Duke’s decision to sell Highland to PIA 
spurred an anti-trust suit from the attorney 
general’s office, strong criticism from John 
Ingram, state insurance commissioner, and 
the CBS “60 Minutes” investigation. 

The anti-trust suit, which is still pending, 
did not interfere with the sale. A motion for 
dismissal, filed by PIA, is under 
consideration by Judge Woodrow Wilson 
Jones, chief judge of U.S. District Court for 
the Western District of North Carolina. 

Ingram argued that PIA’s planned rates 
would drive health insurance costs up in the 
state. He said Duke’should consider selling 
to another company. McDonald responded 


by saying that Duke could not negotiate 
with another company while it was under 
contract with PIA. 

Duke first negotiated with a group of nine 
Highland doctors, whose final offer for the 
134-bed facility and its 75-acre grounds 
was $3.5 million—far below the $5.5 million 
market value established in 1978. PIA 
offered $5.5 million, plus a $500,000 
consulting contract over 10 years, and 
arranged with seven of the nine physicians 
to buy the hospital on a 50-50 basis. The 
other two doctors dropped out of the group 
and tried to block the sale to PIA. 

The final price for the hospital, 
“something in excess of $6 million,” says 
McDonald, reflected the inflation in the two 
years since the initial offer was made. 

McDonald says he thinks the sale was in 
the “best interest of the university and the 


Le Ray eye-and other 
ps eagerly worked on both 
ee = meen awards for 


citizens of western North Carolina.” He says 
that he is satisfied that PIA is “as 
responsible a member of the health service 
industry as any other who could have 
bought the hospital.” 

And, he says, he’s delighted to have the 
burden taken from his chest. He and 
Kenneth Pye, chancellor, celébrated by 
going to dinner with their wives after the 
sale and “toasting the conclusion that 
transaction brought.” 


TIP—gifted kids 
go to college 


Students sat around a book-laden table in a 
small seminar room, discussing early 20th 
century U.S. policy toward Latin America 


with the ease of seasoned diplomats. 

If they had been high school graduates, 
they might have been typical Duke students. 
But they hadn’t finished even junior high 
school. 

They were seventh-graders who had made 
college-level scores on the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test and were studying at Duke 
this summer in an intensive program of 
American history, math, expository writing 
or German. 

The three-week school was conducted by 
Duke’s Talent Identification Program 
(TIP), which held a search for gifted 12- 
year-olds earlier this year in 13 southeastern 
states. Seventh grade students younger than 
12 were also eligible. 

“Mathematically and verbally precocious 
youths are often overlooked as one of the 
nation’s most valuable resources,” says 


with what’s going on in our homes _ 


__ and our jobs, they'll have to become involved in 


helping students achi 
There may be another DUCK in Duke’s future, 
once student and staff reactions are evaluated. And, 
Ray notes, there has been some interest in a similar 
program for adults, who, in order to ride the wave of 


eve computing literacy.” 


_the fre might want to get DUCKed first. 
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Gordon, features and design editor of the Register, 
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Bryan marches on 


Construction on the Joseph and Kathleen 
Price Bryan University Center is nearly 
complete, and a formal opening has been 
tentatively set for Feb. 26. The $16 million 
center’s 150,000 square feet will contain a 
bookstore, post office, snack bar, 
rathskellar, TV lounges, garne room and a 
branch bank. It will also have the 150-seat 
Emma Sheafer Laboratory Theater, 600-seat 


R.J. Reynolds Performing Arts Theater and 
a 550-seat cinema. 
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bert Sawyer, an associated professor of 
cation who directed the program. 
Early in the school year, TIP sent 


information and application forms to junior 


¢: 
__ high school faculty in Alabama, Arkansas, 


Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mjssissippi, Missouri, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee and 
Texas. Those who scored in the upper 3 
percent on standardized achievement tests 
took the SAT in January with high school 
juniors and seniors. 

Sawyer says the 9,000 students who took 
the SAT “held their own” when compared 


to the high school students who took the test 


at the same time. Jeff Rigsby, a seventh- 
grader from Durham, made the highest 
combined verbal and math scores of the TIP 


- students—1400 out of a possible 1600. 


There were 152 students from 25 states in 
the program, which was open to 
participants outside the search area, Sawyer 
says. TIP awarded scholarships to 25. 

- Verbal SAT scores had to be at least 550 
for the German course, and 500 for the 
American history and expository writing 
courses. The math course required a 550 
score in the math portion of the SAT. 

Sawyer says each student took one “high- 
level, fast-paced course.” Each course 
demanded five to six hours of work every 
day, and three on Saturday, he says. No 
credit was given. 

This was the first year the school was 
offered at Duke. William Bevan, provost, 
started a similar program at Johns Hopkins 
in 1972, when he was provost there, and 
suggested the idea to Sawyer. The school is 
also available at Arizona State University 
and may soon be offered at Purdue. 

Instructors were from Duke, Johns 
Hopkins, the University of Pennsylvania, 
Carnegie-Mellon University and the N.C. 
School of Math and Science. 

”1 think the faculty was the best 
assembled in the U.S. to teach the 
youngsters,” Sawyers says. One of the math 
instructors, a Johns Hopkins graduate, was 
15 years old. 

The program was designed to identify 


_ gifted youths, develop their intellectual 


potential, and give them the opportunity to 
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interact with other gifted students their own 
age. 

“Most of the students seemed old for their 
age,” says Lynn Daggett, the program’s 
coordinator. She is working in a joint 
program to get her Ph.D. in education and 
her law degree at Duke. 

“A lot of the staff found themselves 
talking to them like adults,” she says. 

But their maturity did not prevent 
homesickness. No one left Duke because of 
homesickness, Daggett says, but two were 
sent home for discipline reasons. 

The $625 price included books, room and 
board, a trip to the N.C. Museum of Life 
and Science and parties. There were also a 
guest speakers series and bridge and athletic 
tournaments. 

The staff considered the school a success. 
So did the students, according toa 
questionnaire they answered at the end of 
their stay—89 percent would like to come 
back. The most popular things were the 
pizza and toga parties and, “academically, 
the chance to work at their own pace,” says 
Daggett. “The most universally disliked 
thing was the food.” 

Students will get the chance to return next 
year. There will also be a program for new 
students. The 1982 summer session will offer 
a computer course for credit, a course on the 


. quantitative aspects of physics and 


chemistry, symbolic logic, creative writing, 
Latin, American history and advanced 
German, says Daggett. 


Estrogen therapy 
dangers reduced 


Estrogen replacement therapy is the safest 
and most effective remedy for menopause- 
related ailments despite its link with cancer, 
says Dr. Charles Hammond, an obstetrics 
and gynecology professor at Duke’s medical 
center. Hammond says the dangers of 
replacing the female hormone estrogen 
during menopause can be reduced by 
combining the treatment with another using 
the female hormone progesterone. 

The cancer link should not be ignored, he 
says, but should not prevent most women 
from receiving estrogen to relieve severe 
menopausal symptoms. For most women, 
menopause is a time of minor discomfort 
and adjustment, but 15 to 25 percent suffer 
from symptoms serious enough to warrant 
medical attention, he says. Those symptoms 
include hot flushes, progressive vaginal pain 
and infection, and a bone disease called 
osteoporosis. 

These symptoms are associated with 
depletion of estrogen, the female hormone 
that develops girls into women. But estrogen 
replacement treatment has been linked with 
endometrial cancer—cancer in the lining of 
the uterus. 

“Estrogen hormone replacement therapy 
was on the upswing until 1975, when the 
link between the hormone therapy and 
endometrial cancer was established,” 
Hammond says. “This report caused a sharp 
decrease in the use of estrogen replacement 
therapy.” 

But endometrial cancer is easily 
detectable with proper follow-up, he says, 
“and it’s also quite successfully treated.” 

Pap smears and biopsies, both done on an 
outpatient basis, are very useful tools for 
detecting the cancer, he says. 

About half of all women begin 
menopause between the ages of 45 and 52. 
The onset of a woman’s menopause is 
related to the age at which her mother began 
menopause. 

Some women’s monthly periods stop 
abruptly, he says, but “most notice a 
gradual lengthening of the time between 


menstrual flow. There is no good way to 
predict how a woman will begin menopause.’ 

He says that 75 to 85 percent of all women 
have hot flushes, when their necks and faces 
feel extremely warm and perspire. These 
flushes usually last three to five minutes and 
can occur anytime. a 

“Some women have such severe hot 
flushes that they wake from sleep,” he says. 
“For these women, estrogen therapy can 
relieve the discomfort.” 

Estrogen therapy also helps delay or 
retard the effects of osteoporosis—an illness 
which often leads to fractures of the hips 
and shoulders and a loss of weight, 
Hammond says. 

Any woman taking estrogen should 
report abnormal bleeding to her physician— 
and some women should not even consider 
the treatment, he says. 

” A woman who’s had a malignancy of the 
uterus or breast in the past five years or who 
has acute liver disease or a history of blood 
clotting is not a candidate for estrogen 
replacement therapy,” he says. 

”Women who are diabetic or hypertensive 
or who suffer from migraine headaches 
should be carefully evaluated before 
beginning estrogen therapy.” 


> 


A.B. Duke program 
catches 22 


Angier B. Duke Memorial Scholarships, the 
highest honor an undergraduate can receive 
from Duke, have been awarded to 22 high 
school seniors who plan to enroll in the fall. 

This year’s scholarship winners, under a 
newly-revised plan, will receive an annual 
stipend of $6,000 during their four years of 
undergraduate study. The scholarship, 
established in 1925 by Benjamin N. Duke in 
memory of his son, also includes a choice of 
six weeks of study at England’s Oxford 
University following the junior year or 
$2,000 for a self-designed summer learning 
experience. 

The scholarship winners were selected 
from a field of finalists who visited the 
campus in the spring for interviews by 
student-faculty selection boards. They were 
chosen on the basis of their outstanding 
academic accomplishments and 
extracurricular activities. 

This year’s A.B. Duke scholars are Alan 
Fulton Barksdale, Jackson, Miss.; Kenneth 
Robert Beer, Woodmere, N.Y.; Steven J. 
Berexa, Williamsville, N.Y.; Vicky Lynn 
Brandt, Raleigh, N.C.; Elaine Noelle 
Daniel, Philadelphia, Pa.; Lynn Elizabeth 
Digby, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Janet Grace 
Goodson, Raleigh, N.C.; Stephanie Diane 


Devil of a schedule 


The 1981 Duke football schedule is as tough 
as ever, with seven opponents that had 
winning records last year and five that 
appeared in post-season bowl games. 


SED AL Sais scat sats at Ohio State 
YG of Ag LS ee as se shee at at South Carolina 
GD EL SESAS Ae ASE OOOO MEIOr at Virginia 
Ob3 nin Beenie EAST CAROLINA 
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Contact the ticket office for more informa- 
tion at Cameron Indoor Stadium, Duke 
University, Durham, N.C. 27706 or (919) 
681-BLUE. 


Grosz, Dallas, Texas; Lori Allison Grow, 
Tallahassee, Fla.; Paul Edwin Harner, 
Copley, Ohio; Michael Richard Jablonover, 
Croissy Sur Seine, France; Su Nin Khoo, 
Penang, Malaysia; Louise Harumi Lofquist, 
Bethesda, Md.; Michael Edward Lyons, 
Rockville, Md.; Marie Lynn Miranda, 
Detroit, Mich.; Sam Clyde Pointer III, 
Birmingham, Ala.; Kenneth Evan Rosenfeld, 
Narberth, Pa.; Nathan Ellis Siegel, Chapel 
Hill, N.C.; Grant Russell Simons, Closter, 
N.J.; Peter Marshall Stevenson, New 
Canaan, Conn.; Allen Hayes Sullivan, 
Wilson, N.C.; and Ursula S. Werner, Coral 
Gables, Fla. 


Notes 


Chancellor A. Kenneth Pye resigns his post 
June 30, 1982, to return to the law school as 
a full-time professor. He will also assume 
the directorship of Duke’s interdisciplinary 
international studies program, where he has 
been acting director. Pye, who joined the 
law faculty in 1966, was chancellor from 
1970 to 1971, university counsel from 1971 
to 1974 and dean of the law school from 
1973 to 1976. He was named chancellor 
again in 1977. The Georgetown University 
law school graduate will teach criminal 
procedure, evidence and engage in research. 


@~ Roger L. Marshall ’42, former alumni 
affairs director, is the new secretary of the 
university. He succeeds Rufus H. Powell 
36, LL.B ’39, who retired Aug. 1. Powell 
has been secretary since 1966. Marshall 
came to Duke in 1947 as alumni editor, was 
alumni secretary and then alumni affairs 
director from 1963 to 1977. He has beena 
special assistant to President Sanford since 
1978. 


B Richard C. Rowson, former president 
of R.R. Bowker, a Xerox publishing 
company, is the new director of the Duke 
Press. He succeeds Ashbel G. Brice, who 
retired in July. Brice joined the Duke faculty 
in 1939, became an editor at the press in 
1945 and director in 1951. Rowson has been 
president of Pergamon Press, Inc., an 


_ international publisher, and Praeger 


Publishers, Inc., once a division of 
Encyclopaedia Brittanica. He earned his 
bachelor’s in political science from the 
University of California and his master’s 
from Columbia University’s School of 
International Affairs. From 1950 to 1962 he 
worked for the Foreign Policy Association, 
was director of East European Research and 
Analysis in Munich in 1964 and director of 
policy and planning for Radio Free Europe 
from 1962 to 1969. 


@ = Lynn Hill 80, a former student trustee, 
is the new director of the Office of Student 
Activities. She has served as acting director 
since January 1981, when former director 
Carolyn Gray became an assistant to 
William Griffith ’50, vice president for 
student affairs. Hill, a political science 
graduate, began working with student 
activities in May 1980 as the office’s 
financial manager. 
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The “nutcrackers”: Members of the 
ramapithecine group, like Sivapithecus, 


were apelike, tree-dwelling vegetarians, not 
meateaters. 






































An evolution revolution? 


New studies disclaim old theories 


t’s been only six million years—not 14 millionasscien- 

tists had previously claimed—-since our vegetarian 

ancestors came down from the trees and learned to 
walk upright, says Duke anthropologist Richard Kay. 

Kay bases his conclusions on new studies of the 
apelike ramapithecines, which lived from 14 million to 
seven million years ago. Paleoanthropologists say the 
ramapithecines are the ancestors of Australopithecus, 
the first two-footed mammal. Australopithecus, 
thought to have evolved six million years ago, in turn 
gave rise to humans and some now-extinct hominids. 

This study, published in the latest American 
Journal of Physical Anthropology, halves the time 
commonly believed to have passed during a major 
milestone of human evolution—descent from the trees 
and development of the ability to walk upright. 

Kay says it’s now possible to depict the 
ramapithecines as gentle, tree-dwelling animals that 
lived in small family units, not ground-dwelling 
hunters or meat scavengers. He’s dubbed them “the 
nutcrackers,” explaining that these “gentle herbivores 
subsisted on hard nuts, fruits and seeds found in the 
forests of their time.” 

From studies of their fossil teeth he determined not 
only their favorite foods, but also their environment 
and some aspects of their social behavior. “The teeth of 
the ramapithecines were covered by an extremely thick 
layer of enamel,” Kay explains. “This thick enamel is a 
very rare phenomenon, found today only in those few 
animals that eat extremely hard nuts, which they break 
open with their teeth.” 

Also, their molars exhibit a high degree of polish, 
pointing to the absence of grit in the diet. “This type of 

‘wear is seen in living animals with tree-dwelling habits. 
Ground-dwellers often have many pits and gouges in 
their teeth from grit in their diet,” he says. 

There isn’t any evidence that the ramapithecines 
were equipped to chew meat, as some researchers have 





suggested. “They certainly weren’t rushing around the 
savannas, brandishing bones and clubbing each other 
to death,” Kay says. Nor were they bipedal, or two- 
footed, unlike the later-evolving australopithecines. 
But Kay thinks the ramapithecines are true ancestors 
of humans, giving scientists evidence of a dietary shift 
that preceded bipedalism and reduction in canine teeth 
size, which in turn preceded evolution of a large brain. 

Ramapithecine fossils, usually only tantalizing 
fragments, have been found over the last 100 years ina 
crescent from East Africa to China. Kay says because 
of the dearth of ramapithecine fossils, earlier 
researchers relied too heavily on the more numerous 
and anatomically similar australopithecine fossils and 
so came to incorrect conclusions about Ramapithecus. 

Chinese researchers recently announced discovery 
ofa ramapithecine skull in southern China’s Yunnan 
province. The skull is reportedly the most complete 
ramapithecine fossil ever found, and Kay has applied 
for permission to visit China and examine it. 

Kay, a 33-year-old Yale graduate, cooperated last 
year with Elwyn Simons, director of Duke’s Primate 
Center, and John Fleagle of the State University of 
New York at Stony Brook. Their findings led to new 
insights about the behavior of a 30 million-year-old 
ape, Aegyptopithecus, the oldest-known common 
ancestor of humans and apes. 


BOB WILSON 


Wilson is Duke News Service’s associate director. 


Casts of rampithecine jawbones from originals found in 
Greece, Turkey and India. Massive, thickly-enameled molars 
cracked nuts and tough rinds of forest fruits. 
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Above: Kilgo Quad’s ribbed vault entryway, a typical 
Gothic feature, and its stonework, designed by New York 
sculptor John Donnelly and executed in limestone. Below: 
The Anne Roney Fountain, in front of the East Duke 
Building, given to Trinity College in 1910 by the sister of 
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It’s the little things that count—the arches, carvings, 
towers, windows, porticoes and parapets which give 
Duke its charm. 

Highlighted here are some architectural details so 
familiar their beauty is sometimes missed. Look for 
more of the same in Alumni Affairs’ 1982 Engagement 
Calendar, appearing this fall. 

On the cover: Age teaching youth depicted on the 
ceiling of the arcade entrance to Crowell Quad. 

Photos by Kim Sanders, editor of Blueprint, the 
campus employees’ monthly. Research by Michael 
Peterson, alumni affairs special projects coordinator. 
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Top: The Georgian arcade of East Campus connecting 
Alspaugh Hall ard the East Campus Library. Bottom left: 
An angelic face adorning a Chapel window facing the 
Divinity School. Bottom right: The marble winding 
stairway which dominates Allen Building, completed nearly 
30 years after West Campus’ main quad was built. 
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Electrical engineer emeritus John Artley 
officially retired in August 1980, but he 
continues special research at the engineering 
school. Artley, who earned his electrical 
engineering bachelor’s and master’s at the 
University of Michigan, completed his 
doctorate at Johns Hopkins in 1956. He 
taught at four other universities before 
coming to Duke in 1955. He has been 
involved in the study of “psi,” via computer 
hookup to an EEG, to correlate psychic 
events with a measurable change in brain 
and body activity. Artley is the author of 
“Fields and Configurations” and “Mechanics 
of Materials,” the latter translated into 
Spanish. 
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The Rev. Dr. William D. Davies is a G.W. 
Ivey professor emeritus of advanced studies 
and research in Christian origins. He earned 
divinity degrees from the University of 
Wales, Cambridge, and two honorary 
degrees, one from Scotland and the other 
from Sweden. He taught in England before 
coming to Duke in 1950 for a five year stint. 
He then taught at Princeton and the Union 
Theological Seminary before returning to 
Duke in 1966. Davies has been a visiting 
professor at Fordham University in New 
York, the University of Strasbourg, France, 
and a distinguished visiting professor at the 
University of California at Berkeley. 


Born in Poland, Kazimierz Grzybowski 
earned his master’s and doctoral law degrees 
at the University of Lwow and another law 
doctorate from Harvard University. He was 
a district court judge in Lwow, his 
hometown, and taught law and political 
science there at his alma mater. The 
naturalized citizen was State Department 
consultant in the U-2 case involving pilot 
Gary Powers. Grzybowski came to Duke to 
work with the Rule of Law Research Center 
in 1964. He’s the author of several books 
dealing with Soviet law and treaties. He 
retired in August as law professor emeritus. 


Educator emeritus Everett H. Hopkins came 
to Duke in 1961 as vice president of 
institutional advancement, after a career in 
teaching and administration at Ohio’s 
Wittenberg University, where he earned a 
bachelor’s and a law degree, and at Miami 
University. Hopkins, who earned his 
master’s from the University of 
Pennsylvania, was assistant to the president 
of Washington State College and dean of 
students. At St. Louis’ Washington 
University, he was assistant to the chancellor 
and later vice-chancellor for development. 
Hopkins designed.and helped launch the 
National Laboratory for Higher Education 
and was its president from 1967 to 1972. He 
retired from Duke in February. 
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A look—in some cases nostalgic—at this year’s 
retiring faculty. Representing a combined 228 
years of service to Duke, they’re leaving their 
lecterns for a life of leisure. Well, not all of them. 
You can’t keep a good scholar on hold. 





Durham native Charles Livengood Jr. 31 
was editor of the Duke Chronicle his senior 
year. He graduated from Harvard law in 
1934, magna cum laude, and practiced in 
New York City before becoming a naval 
officer in World War II. Livengood, a labor 
law expert, came to Duke in 1948. He was 
university marshal from 1953 to 1961, and 
retired in August as a law professor emeritus. 


A specialist in Latin American and pre- 
Colombian art, Sidney D. Markham has 
traveled on research to France, Italy, Greece, 
Honduras, Guatemala and Spain. The art 
history and archeology professor emeritus 
earned his bachelor’s from Union College 
and his master’s and doctorate from 
Columbia University. He established the 
department of art history and archeology at 
the University of Panama, and in 1942, by 
presidential decree, was appointed chairman 
of the commission to restore and preserve 
colonial and pre-Colombian monuments in 
Panama. He came to Duke in 1947. The art 
professor emeritus retired in August. 


Military and naval historian Theodore Ropp 
came to Duke in 1938. He had earned a 
bachelor’s from Oberlin College and his 
master’s and doctorate from Harvard, where 
he taught for a year. During World War I, 
Ropp taught naval history and elementary 
strategy in Duke’s V-12 program. The Phi 
Beta Kappa was president of the American 
Military Institute from 1969 to 1971 and 
wrote “War in the Modern World.” He was 
named history professor emeritus at his 
retirement in August. 


Paui Welsh, professor emeritus of 
Philosophy, came to Duke in 1948. He had 
taught English at Cornell University, where 
he earned his doctorate. Welsh, who was 
president of the Duke chapter of Phi Beta , 
Kappa, also served as head of the philosophy 
department. He is the coauthor of 
“Introduction to Logic.” The emeritus 
professor was the philosophy department’s 
dean of undergraduate studies until his 
retirement in August. . 
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News from the Duke University Alumni Association 














Involvement is new president's creed 








There are joiners and there are doers. The 
Rev. Al Fisher '51, B.D. '54 is both, but he 
has the distinction of rising from 
membership to leadership. 

The General Alumni Association's new 
president succeeded John Koskinen '61 in 
June. He started as an Alumni Visitor to the 
Divinity School, later became president of 
their alumni association and then a class 
representative to the GAA's board of 
directors. Last year he was vice president 
of the association. 

“| came to Duke as a sociology major. | 
was a Cheerleader, but | had to work, so! 
didn't have a lot of time for activities,” he 
says, almost apologetically. 

After graduating, Fisher stayed on to get 


a divinity degree, and during that time was 
an associate pastor for a rural Methodist 
church. By the time he had completed his 
degree, he was ordained a deacon in the 
North Carolina Conference of the United 
Methodist Church and an elder within two 
years. 

“When | was at Duke, there was no 
student contact with alumni that | can 
remember,” he says. 

But like his predecessor, he wants to 
change all that. “Among our young 
alumni—five or 10 years out of school 
there's a gap before they become really 
involved,” he explains. “The more we can 
involve students during their 
~undergraduate days, the better 










Fisher: creating ties that bind 
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Ministering to alumni 


participation will be after they graduate.” 

Fisher believes things like the 
Conference on Career Choices, students 
speaking to local clubs, the alumni 
endowed scholarship and undergraduate 
teaching awards are a step in that 
direction. 

“We're developing better support for 
those who've graduated,” he says. “At the 
career conference you see alumni sitting 
down and talking with the students. 
Besides guidance, it helps the students to 
appreciate the alumni. 

“But the real winners are the alumni 
who come back to make a real contribution 
to the lives of the students—and that’s a 
contribution not measured in dollars 
and cents.” 

This year Fisher chaired the committee 
to restructure and upgrade the 
distinguished teaching award. “We 
revamped it so that there was both student 
and alumni involvement in the selection 
process,” he says. “It proved to be a good 
way of tying the alumni association to the 
student body. 

“And it’s the same thing with the alumni 
endowed scholarship program. The 
association follows the recipients 
throughout their school careers. We offer 
summer programs—it’s another way to 
create a continuous bond.” 

Fisher's own involvement with Duke 
has been balanced by a career of 
community involvement. He was a minister 
to four North Carolina churches before 
being named district superintendent. He 
has been active in the N.C. Mental Health 
Association, and was named president this 
year. And after three years as associate 
director for The Duke Endowments rural 
church divison, he became director in 


1977. 


“| wish everyone had the opportunity to 
be as close to Duke as! have,” he says. 
“But since they can't, the alumni 
association has to do that for them. We 
have to share our enthusiasm, let them 
know through us what is happening.” 

Fisher's loyalty seems to be the core of 
his involvement—with students, the 
community and the alumni association. 
Why such devotion? “Well, | was at Duke 
for seven years,” he answers. “| guess I’m 
just Duke.” 
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Touch of class 


For some, the dessert at the alumni reunion 
banquet was Officially grasshopper pie 
(named for the cocktail, not the insect). But 
for guest speak Terry Sanford and others, 
the end-of-the-meal treat was the 
presentation of class gifts, totaling 
$563,595, to the Loyalty Fund. The ~ 
following pledges include Iron Duke 
contributions: 

Class:of-'31 ps0. «ce ae $42,078 
Class of '36°:..... .sscudneene ...-$49,491 

























Class of "41... .j0.+ 0a a $54,235 
Class 0f'46.-% wae. ee . .-$52,062 
Class Of 91). ..5: Suisg. .'s eee $100,032 
Class of"56';.-....+:--. eee $105,278 
Classiof’61..3... S32. jee eee $69,795 
Class'Ot 66.00%. .."c.s eae $57,037 
ClassOf 7 eiccsn. 22 oe eee $25,575 
Classiofi/63.2% 2.25... 235 ... $8,012 






But Class Agent Herd L. Bennett '56 added 
the icing. He had herded atleast50  ~ 
percent of his classmates to break the 
record—the first time a 25th year reunion 
had ever reached $100,000 in pledges. 












Mother's day 


A score of Brownies got together recently, 
not to tally cookie sales but to recognize 
their former “den mother.” Local Brown 
dormitory alumnae honored Mildred __ 
Durden, house mother from 1958 to 1968, 
at a June luncheon. The idea, which grew 
from a suggestion made at a 10th reunion 
a couple of years ago, may lead to a full- 
scale dorm reunion for the former Women’s 
College residents. Brown is presently 
men's housing. Kathy Moore Aldridge '69 
and Lynn Yarnall Moore '64 arranged the 
event for the mother of Duke historian 
Robert F. Durden. 
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You can't get away from Duke. You can 
take your degree and build a career, a 
family, and a life that might not have been 
as rewarding without that initial Duke 
experience. 

__ And Duke doesn’t want you to forget. 
The Register's here to keep you updated. 
The alumni affairs office reaches out to 
offer a variety of programming tailored to 
that diversity of graduates which is a 
source of Duke pride. And, within driving 
distance, there are local clubs setting up 
events that might be of particular interest to 
you. 

_ Wetry to keep you in the fold, because 
we want your personal, as well as financial, 
participation. 

The annual dues request you've just 
received invites you to support the General 
Alumni Association. That gives you a voice 
in what the association is doing, or can do, 
for you. 

© You contribute to on-going alumni 
committees which advise the admissions 
Office on prospective students. And you 
Can be a part of the selection process, too. 
© You contribute to rewarding 
academic excellence by way of the Alumni 


Distinguished Undergradute Teaching 
Award. Part of the honors includes funding 
for books, which also helps the 
undergraduate library. 

© You contribute to innovative seminars 
and alumni college programs, from the 
marine lab in Beaufort, N.C., to the 
parliament in Canada. 

© You contribute to local club 
activities—picnics, dinners, faculty 
speakers, sports updates—occasions 
where you can get information about Duke 
from people closely connected to Duke, 
and in person. oe 

© You contribufe to campus activities— 
homecoming, parties to welcome new 
students, say gocci-bye to graduating 
students or give ¢ umni parents of 
freshman a break for lunch. 

e And you contribute to Duke's largest 
campus event, Alumni Weekend, where 
more than a thousand graduates come 
back for more of the Duke experience. 

If you have an advanced degree, or one 
from a professional school, you'll also be 
asked fo support their specific needs, as 
they supported yours while you were 
enrolled. 


Every school and college asks its 
alumni to support the Loyalty Fund. As a 
private institution, Duke has overhead and 
operating expenses to meet, the same as 
any household. The Loyalty Fund supports 
what the faculty and students do at Duke, 
while the dues program supports what the 
alumni association does for you. 

The dues program is not an 
unreasonable request for support. If you 
graduated within the last five years, your 
suggested dues are $5. If you graduated 
between 1971 and 1976, it’s $10, and if you 
graduated before 1970, your dues are $15. 
All these small amounts add up to a very 
important fund supporting activities which 
we hope are important to you. 

Last year, approximately 8,000 alumni 
contributed nearly $106,000 to the dues 
program. The General Alumni Association 
would like to reach that same goal—or 
better it—this year. 

Don’t let your Duke experience stop with 
the receipt of your diploma. 


Are we pushing the right buttons? 








As Class Agent Mary Anna Howard 31 put 
it, “That's pretty good for a Depression 
class.” She was speaking at June’s alumni 
_ weekend banquet of her class's $228,008 in 
commitments to Duke as part of their 50th 
reunion response. 

And $73,422 of that amount, 
representing special pledges from 22 class 
members, goes toward establishing an 
endowment fund to perpetuate the class's 
_unrestricted support of the university. 

“This is the first endowment fund set up 
by a 50th reunion class,” says Sue 
Marchase ‘72, assistant director of planned 
giving and director of the class endowment 
‘program. ‘The Class of '31 met their goal in 
Loyalty Fund giving ($42,078) and far © 
Surpassed their goal on the endowment 
fund.” 

A number made gifts, totaling $112,508, 
to special funds such as the University 
Center, Iron Dukes and friends of the 
library and the chapel. There were three 
memorial gifts to the endowment fund and 
| three to the Loyalty Fund, and some class 
members, says Marchase, have included 
Duke in their wills. 

Before their class reunion dinner on 
Saturday, President Terry Sanford met with 
some of the class members who had made 
endowment fund pledges. In dedicating a 
plaque in the Alumni Lounge of the Union 
Building, he spoke of the impact their 
sizable fund would have on Duke's future 
and “the meaningful challenge you have 
| provided to each subsequent 50th reunion 
| Class to match what the Class of ‘31 has 
| done.” 
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Sanford: challenging future half-century classes 


Class of ’31 not just history 
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‘Soul on soul’ 


Mary Lou Williams: 1910-1981 


Hi er music is “timeless,” Duke Ellington said in 


his biography. So is her memory. 

Jazz musician and composer Mary Lou Williams 
died May 28 of cancer. She was 71. She had been 
Duke’s artist-in-residence since 1977 and had received 
the university’s first Trinity award during graduation 
ceremonies two weeks before her death. Terry Sanford 
gave the award for her “significant service to the 
university and to humanity.” The award was 
established especially for Williams. 

She was born Mary Elfrieda Scruggs in Atlanta, 
Ga., on May 8, 1910, and moved with her family to 
Pittsburgh as a small child. She first revealed her 
musical talent when she was 3 years old, sitting at the 
piano on her mother’s lap. 
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% and Louis Armstrong. In the 1940s she wrote “Zodiac 


ti 
Ys, 


“I just started playing. I must have been pretty 
good, too, because she dropped me and ran to get the 
neighbors,” she said. 

She was known as a child prodigy, “the Little 
Piano Girl,” and she played ragtime in the parlors of 
prominent families like the Mellons. By the age of 8, 
she was good enough to make $20 or $30 a day. 

“A lady once gave me a check for a hundred 
dollars, and I took it home and the whole family 
fainted,” she said in a 1979 interview with the Register. 
“We waited up all night for the bank to open.” 

Her professional career began when she was in her 
mid-teens and played with the black vaudeville 
Syncopators and saxophonist John Williams, whom 
she married. Later, she shared a stage with Fats Waller 
and Earl Hines. wd 

While playing with a Kansas City jazz band, Andy 
Kirk and his Clouds of Joy, from 1929 to 1941, she 
composed “Walking and Swinging,” “Steppin’ Pretty,” 
“Froggy Bottom,” “Lotta Sax Appeal,” and “Little Joe 
from Chicago.” She wrote “Roll ‘Em” for Benny 
Goodman in 1936 and “Camel Hop,” which Goodman’ 
adopted as the theme song for his radio show, “Camel 
Caravan of the Air.” She wrote and arranged music for 
the Dorseys, Cab Calloway, Bob Crosby, Glen Gray 


Blues,” a 12-part composition which was scored 
for symphony orchestra and played by the New 
York Philharmonic in Carnegie Hall. She also 
wrote “In the Land of Oo Bla Dee,” “A Fungus 
Amungus,” and “What’s Your Story, Morning 
Glory.” 

She was one of the few jazz musicians to 
successfully make the transition from the Swing 
Era to the bebop style of the ’40s and ’S0s. 

“No one can puta style on me. I’ve learned 

from too many people. I experiment to keep up 
with what is going on, to hear what everybody 
else is doing. Ieven keepa little ahead of them, 
like a mirror that shows what will happen 
next.” 

Her New York apartment became a 
meeting place for progressive musicians 
like Charlie Parker, Dizzy Gillespie, 
Thelonius Monk, Bud Powell and 
Miles Davis in the 40s and early ’50s. 
She joined the Roman Catholic 
Church in 1954 and wrote the first jazz 


music to be used as sacred music. Her best known piece, 
“Mary Lou’s Mass,” was commissioned by the Vatican 
after she had a private audience with Pope Paul VI in 
1969. 

She met her manager, Father Peter O’Brien, a 
Jesuit priest, in New York when he was a student. She 
said he would slip away from the seminary to hear her 
play at the Hickory House. He baptized her in the 
Church of St. Ignatius Loyola, New York, where 
Williams’ friends held a jazz funeral mass on June | to 
pay her tribute with the music she loved. 

O’Brien became her manager in 1970 and, at 
Duke, helped her to teach Music 174, Introduction to 
Jazz, a class so popular that some students waited 
years before spaces became available. 

While at Duke, she performed in the White House 
in a 1978 tribute to jazz, and appeared on CBS and 
PBS television networks. 

In January, she was awarded a grant by the 
National Endowment for the Arts and, at the time of 
her death, was working on a piano concerto that 
reflected the history of jazz. 

She began the Mary Lou Williams Foundation to 
give gifted children ages 6 to 12 the opportunity to 
study with noted jazz musicians. She also founded the 
Bel Canto Foundation, an organization to support 
young jazz musicians and help rehabilitate older ones 
with alcohol or drug problems. 

But those who were fortunate enough to meet her, 
see her perform or have her as a teacher didn’t 
remember, after her death, the long list of her 
accomplishments and famous friends as vividly as they 
remembered her intense vitality, free energy, sensitivity 
and ready smile. 

Steve Wing A.M. ’80 is a jazz pianist who had a 
few private lessons with her. He says she taught him 
a lot about feelings, the spiritual components of music, 
and “what it is as a form of communication.” 

“She had an openess about it,” he says., “She could 
open things up as human experience...She kind of 
viewed jazz, I think, as spiritual communication. She 
stayed excited about the good things happening in jazz. 
She got a lot of people excited about what jazz is. 

“Few people tended to realize how vital she 
remained up to her death,” he says. 

“She always encouraged me,” said another of 
Williams’ private students, Eve Cornelius, a jazz and 
blues singer. “I never asked her for anything, but she 
gave. She used to tell me to keep going, that I'd make 
it. 

Ellington, in his 1973 biography, “Music is My 
Mistress,” wrote: “Her writing and performing are, and 
always have been, just a little ahead... Her music retains 
a standard of quality that is timeless. She is like soul on 
soul.” 

Williams touched jazz lovers most directly, but 
she also changed the lives of those whose only musical 
knowledge or talent was their ability to understand and 
appreciate the emotions her music gave rise to in 
themselves. 

Brother Yusef, a jazz musician at the Sallam 
Cultural Center in Durham, where a memorial service 
was held, said he remembered seeing Williams when he 
was a child, and she was playing at the Royal Theater 
in Baltimore. “It was obvious she was really special— 
even to meas a child,” he recalls “If you had your 
antennas out, Mary Lou had to inspire you.” 

JANE BOUTWELL 


Boutwell, the Register’s new features editor, was 
Lifestyles editor at the Salisbury (N.C.) Post for the 
past two years. 
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News of alumni who have received graduate 


or professional degrees but did not attend 
Duke as undergraduates appears under the 
year in which the advanced degree was 
awarded. Otherwise the year designates the 
person’s undergraduate class. 
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730s 


Paul H, Sauders J.D. ’34, former member of the 
Duke law faculty and currently law professor 
emeritus at Vanderbilt University, is serving as 
adjunct professor of management at Vanderbilt’s 
graduate school of management and as 


_ arbitrator-in-residence for training sessions 
_ conducted by Labor Arbitration ServicesInc. in ° 
_ Florida and Ohio. He also was alumni lecturer-in- 


residence at Austin College in Texas. Sauders 
lives in Nashville, Tenn. 


Joseph T. Shackford ’34, B.D. 43 announced his 
retirement last spring after more than 23 years as 
associate pastor of St. Luke’s United Methodist 
Church. He and his wife will continue to live in 
Oklahoma City. 


Mary Vaughan Sheffield ’34 was selected Social 


| Worker of the Year by her professional colleagues 


at Richmond Veterans Administration Medical 
Center where she works on surgical service. She is 


| a member of National Association of Social 


Workers and the Council on Social Work 
Education. 


—$—$—$—$—$—$—————————————————————_ 


Office of Alumni Affairs 

Paul A. Vick ’66, director; Pauline D. 
Myers, assistant director; Barbara K. 
Pattishall, assistant director; Sharon S. 
Bair, coordinator, alumni programming; 


| Patricia H. Bennett ’76, coordinator, alumni 


admissions committees; Jesse Colvin’74, 
M.Ed. ’75, M.B.A. ’81, coordinator, alumni 
reunions; Patricia L. Robertson, alumni 


| travel coordinator; Linda T. Sigmon’69, 


M.Ed. ’80, field coordinator; N. Elizabeth 


_ Sullivan ’78, professional alumni association 


programming. 


_ General Alumni Association 


Board of Directors 
Albert F. Fisher’51, B.D. ’54, president; 


_ Kay M. Couch B.S.N.’58, president-elect; 


Richard Maxwell B.S.C.E. ’55, vice presi- 
dent; John A. Koskinen’61, past president. 
Williams E. Arant Jr.’59; Joan K. Berthoud 
"49; Frances Adams Blaylock ’53; William 
T. Buice II LL.B. ’64; William B. Bunn IIT 
74, M.D.-J.D. °79; O. Charlie Chewning Jr. 
*57; Robert G. Deyton’51, M.D. ’55; Joan 

















| Breedlove DiNapoli M.S.N.’70; Charles A. 
| Dukes Jr. ’56, LL.B. 57; George F. Dutrow 


s "60, Ph.D. ’70; William M. Eagles’40, 
_M.D.°44; Kae A. Enright P.A. Cert. 76; 
Hilliard M. Eure ITI’5S8; J. Spencer Ferebee 


| Jr. M.B.A. °72; F. Owen Fitzgerald Jr. B.D. 


54; M. Laney Funderburk 60; Faith L. 
Gehweiler’55, P.T. Cert. 56; Robert L. 
Heidrick ’63; Alice Blackmore Hicks’69; 
Grace T. Hodges ’50; Alton H. Hopkins ’60; 
Rebecca N. Keesler’67; Allen Kelley; 

eorge Maddox; Joanne S. Osteen’58; W. 
Popham’7\; Alan E. Rimer B.S.C.E. 
; Michael J. Schwartz M.H.A. 71; 


John J. Karakash B.S.E.E. ’37 retired in June as 
dean of the College of Engineering and Physical 
Sciences and distinguished professor emeritus of 
electrical and computer engineering, after 35 
years of service to Lehigh University. His research 
interests have been both pioneering and varied, 
including work on the prototype electronic digital 
computer ENIAC. He has received numerous 
awards and is a member of many professional and 
honorary societies. A man of diverse talents, he 
has been an international and Balkan Olympic 
javelin champion, a translator in several 
languages and a music critic. 


James S. Bethel M.F. ’39, D.F. °47 retired July 1 as 
dean of the College Forest Resources at the 
University of Washington but will continue as 
forest resources professor. He lives in Mercer 
Island, Wash. 


Claude R. Collins B.D. ’39 retired in June 1980 as 
a United Methodist minister after 41 years in the 
West Virginia conference. His last appointment 
was as pastor of First United Methodist Church 
in South Charleston. 


"40s 


Lawrence Wynn M.A. ’40 retired from Memphis 
State University in May after 30 years of teaching. 


G. Tom Davis ’43, Wilson County tax collector 
since 1966, has been honored by the N.C. Tax 
Collectors Association as the Outstanding Tax 
Collector for 1980, after compiling a record of 
never having collected less than 98 percent of the 
levies assigned his office. He served as president 
of the association in 1977-78. 


John A. Speziale ’43, J.D. ’47 has been confirmed 
by the Connecticut General Assembly to become 
chief justice of the state Supreme Court, effective 
Nov. 12. This appointment caps a 33-year legal 
career which included a term as state treasurer, 
several judgeships and a term as chief court 
administrator, when he directed reorganization of 
the state’s judicial systems. Speziale gained 
international attention in the mid-1970s for his 
role in reversing the conviction of a youth charged 
with the murder of his mother. The case has since 
been the subject of several books, magazine 
articles and a television drama. He and his wife 
live in Torrington. 


Juanita M. Kreps A.M. ’44, Ph.D. ’48 received 
the 1981 Achievement Award from the 
Educational Foundation of the American 
Association of University Women. Not only was 
she the first woman and first economist to serve as 
secretary of commerce, but she also had three 
decades of experience in academics as teacher, 
writer and-administrator, and opened doors for 
women in policy-making. 


Wilmer J. Coggins ’46, M.D. ’50 became dean of 
the College of Community Health Sciences and 
associate dean of the University of Alabama’s 
medical school in November 1980. He lives with 
his wife Deborah Coggins M.D.’51 in Northport, 
Ala. : 


George M. Wolff B.S.E.E. ’46 is manager for 
engineering of the northeast service department of 
General Electric Co.’s Installation and Service 
Engineering Division. He lives in Rosemont, Pa. 


Rosalie Prince Gates ’49, A.M. ’61, Ph.D. ’65 has 
been appointed director of Cooperating Raleigh 
Colleges. Previously, she was an associate 
professor at Meredith College. 


Thomas M. Horner B.D. ’49 has recently 
published “Homosexuality and the Judeo- 


Christian Tradition,” a comprehensive 
bibliography dealing with homosexuality within 
the Jewish and Christian traditions. Horner is a 
non-parochial Episcopal priest, owner of a 
scholarly book store and a frequent lecturer on 
college campuses. He lives in New Orleans, La. 


’50s 


Eugene Chesson Jr. B.S.C.E. ’50, civil engineering 
professor at the University of Delaware, has been 
named the 1981 Delaware Engineer of the Year. 
He has also opened his own consulting firm, 
Chesson Engineering Inc. 


Dean McCandless M.D. ’50 has retired from 
family medicine practice and is living in Palm 
Desert, Calif. 


John L. Sullivan 50 has been named a senior vice 
president of Heidrick and Struggles Inc., an 
international executive search firm. He and his 
family live in Flintridge, Calif. 


Deborah Coggins M.D.’51 has closed her 
psychiatry practice in Gainesville, Fla., to practice 
clinical psychiatry at Bryce Hospital in 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. She lives with her husband 
Wilmer J. Coggins M.D. ’50 in Northport, Ala. 


Jacob B. Golden B.D. ’51 gave the baccalaureate 
sermon to Lenoir-Rhyne’s graduating class on 
May 3. He is completing a term as president of 
the Lenoir-Rhyne alumni association. He is 
superintendent of the Waynesville District of the 
United Methodist Church and lives at Lake 
Junaluska, N.C. 


E. Lee Morgan ’51, L.’52 is practicing law in 
Florence, S.C. 


Susan M. Spritzer M.D. ’51 is practicing 
gynecology ina professional corporation with her 
husband Albert, an internist. 


Nancy Runyan Sullivan ’52 was named one of the 
top 10 salespeople in the Blue Ridge Board of 
Realtors for 1980. She works with Beasley & 
Beasley Inc. in Woodstock, Va., and restores vin- 
tage country homes in the Shenandoah Valley. 


Anna Cresse May B.S.M.T.’53 has been appointed 
manager of development resources in the systems 
and data processing area of General Mills’ 
consumer foods. She lives in Deephaven, Minn. 


Earle Hannel ’54 has been named director of 
development at Sisters of Charity Hospital in 
Buffalo, N.Y., and executive director of the 
Sisters Hospital Foundation. Since 1977 he has 
served as senior development officer at Canisius 
College. 


P. Dwight Stephenson B.S.E.E. ’54 has been 
named manager-purchaser for new plant 
construction at Mill Power Supply Co., where he 
has been employed since 1957. He and his wife 
Margaret have four children and live in Charlotte, 
N.C. 


Robert H. Beber ’55, J.D. 57 has been elected 
senior vice president, general counsel and 
corporate secretary at GAF Corp. in New York. 
He and his wife Joan live in Weston, Conn., and 
have three children. 


Herc J. Pensa '55 is marketing director for the 
Automotive World Trade Division of FRAM 
Corp. in Providence, R.I. He lives in North 
Kingstown. 


Talbot M. Smith ’55, former president and 
general manager of the Houston Astros, has 


established Tal Smith Enterprises, a consulting 
service specializing in sports management. The 
company is headquartered in Houston, Texas. 


H. Dean Belk ’56 took office in April as American 
Occupational Medical Association president. He 
is corporate medical director of ALCOA and lives 
in Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ted R. Morton Jr. B.D. 56 was awarded an 
honorary doctorate by Wofford College in 
recognition of outstanding professional 
achievement and service to humanity. He is 
executive director of the Greenwood Methodist 
Home, which he developed into a model home for 
the aging, and lives in Greenwood, S.C. 


David L. Genter ’57 has been elected to the Board 
of Regents of Mercersburg Academy in 
Mercersburg, Pa. He is president of Duquesne 
Mine Supply Co. and lives in Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Donald N. Nelson ’57 director of the international 
student services office at Miami University in 
Ohio, received a Senior Fulbright grant fora 
three-week stay in Germany last spring. 


Carolyn Ketner Penny ’57 has served for the past 
two and a half years as president of the non-profit 
corporation, Pediatric-Family Center of North 
Carolina Inc. This corporation established, owns 
and operates the Ronald McDonald House on 
the Duke campus. She and her husband Wade H. 
Penny Jr.’57, LL.B. ’60 have two children at 
Duke: Carolyn Leigh Penny ’83 is an Angier B. 
Duke Scholar and Wade H. Penny III is a first 
year medical student. The family lives in Durham. 


James W. Applewhite 58, A.M. ’60, Ph.D. ’69 
taught poetry in a five-day writers’ workshop 
sponsored by Duke’s continuing education office. 
He has won many awards for his poetry, 
including a Guggenheim Fellowship. 


Fredric R. Grae ’59 has been elected president of 
the Richmond County Bar Association and isa 
partner in the firm of Grae & Rybicki. Grae, his wife 
Linda and their two children live on Staten Island, 
INA. 


60s 


Fred R. Dalilmayr Ph.D. ’60, Dee government 
professor at Notre Dame, has published a new 
book, “Twilight of Subjectivity: Contributions to 
a Post-Individualist Theory of Politics.” He lives 
in South Bend, Ind. 


John E. Sheats 61, Rider College chemistry 
professor, has received a $15,000 grant for 
research involving polymers containing heavy 
metals to eventually make a coating for target 
spheres laser fusion. He plans to present 
preliminary findings at the 10th International 
Conference on Organometallic Chemistry in 
Toronto in August. 


Alden W. Dudley Jr. M.D. ’62, former pathology 
chairman at the University of South Alabama, has 
moved to Cleveland, Ohio, to become 
neuropathology director at the Cleveland Clinic. 


Virginia Tullis Latham ’62 received her M.D. 
from Harvard medical school in June. Dr. 
Latham says she’s their oldest graduate yet, and 
certainly the only one with five sons. 


Leonard S. Bryant ’63 has been named operations 
manager of PPG Industries’ Beaumont, Texas, 
chemicals plant. He had been technical manager 
of PPG’s Chemical Division-U.S. since 1978. He 
joined PPG in 1964 and has held various 
engineering and supervisory positions. He and his 
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wife Diane and their two children will live in 
Beaumont. 


David Fisher ’63 has recently published his sixth 
book, “The Revised Book of Madness.” He lives 
in San Francisco with his wife and six children. 


A. Everette James Jr. M.D. '63 is professor and 
chairman of radiology at Vanderbilt's medical 
school and president-elect of the Society of 
Chairmen of Academic Radiology Departments. 
He lives in Nashville, Tenn. 


William S. Price Jr. '63 was named director of the 
N.C. Division of Archives and History, and will 
also serve as state historic preservation officer. He 
and his wife Pia and two daughters live in 
Raleigh. 


Charles F. Zimmer ’63 has been appointed 
headmaster of Virginia Episcopal School in 
Lynchburg, Va. He was previously at St. 
Andrew's School in Middletown, Del., and is 
married to Judith Harlow Zimmer B.S.N. '64. 


Carl Eisdorfer M.D. '64 is president of 
Montefiore Medical Center and professor of 
psychiatry and neurosciences at Albert Einstein 
College of Medicine in Bronx, N.Y. He lives in 
Kent, Conn. 


Richard B. Urban '64 received a citation for 
excellence in clinical teaching from students at 
Wake Forest's Bowman Gray medical school. He 
is assistant professor of obstetrics and 
gynecology. 


Vaughn C. Pearson '65 was recently appointed 
senior vice president for credit administration of 
the First National Bank of Dallas. He joined the 
bank in 1972 as officer, and two years later 
became assistant vice president of the general 
banking division. After becoming vice president 
in 1975, he was promoted to the bank’s credit 
administration group in 1978. He also has an 
M.B.A. from Tulane in finance and marketing. 
He and his wife Sue have a son and a daughter. 


Frank C. Perry Th.M. '65, pastor of Holy Trinity 


Lutheran Church in Chapel Hill, N.C., was 
awarded his divinity doctorate at Lenoir-Rhyne’s 
graduation exercises in May. 


Clark Thompson Th. M. '65, Salem College 
chaplain and religion professor, has been named 
to the Clarkson Shields Starbuck Chaplainry and 
Chair. On sabbatical next year, he plans to study 
Moravian history, lifestyle and heritage. He lives 
in Winston-Salem, N.C. 


E. Brady Williams Jr. ’65 is teaching organic 
chemistry and biochemistry at the College of St. 
Catherine in St. Paul, Minn. He, his wife 
Elizabeth and their two children live in St. Paul. 


James G. Abert Ph.D. '66 has been named acting 
president and chief executive officer of the 
National Center for Resources Recovery Inc. 
Joining the newly-formed center in June 1971 as 
research director, Abert was responsible for 
establishing its research and development 
programs. He was also instrumental in designing, 
implementing and operating one of the nation’s 


first full-scale resource recovery plants, Recovery 
1 in New Orleans. He and his wife live in 
Washington, D.C., and have four children. 


Lester Hill B.S.E.E. ’66 has been named vice 
president and division manager of the Optron 
Division of TR W in Carrollton, Texas. Hill 





joined TRW in 1968 and moved to the Optron 


Division as operations manager in July 1979. 


Bernard A. Morin Ph.D. ’66 has been named 
Robert Hill Carter marketing professor at the 
University of Virginia where he is associate dean 
of the McIntire School of Commerce. Morin is 
active in a number of civic and professional 
organizations, and is a member of Beta Gamma 
Sigma commerce honor society and the 
university’s Raven Society. He is married to 
Barbara Wagner Morin ’57. 


Cameron W. Penfield B.S.C.E. ’66, has moved his 
family to Charlotte, N.C., where he will head the 
new branch office of Professional Engineering 
Associates. He is now vice president of PEA. 











Alumni Calendar 


-y-August 1981 


California 


San Diego 
Tuesday, October 13. Law alumni luncheon 
in conjunction with California Bar Associa- 


tion meeting. Call (919) 684-3605. 





















San Francisco 

Tuesday, October 20. Alumni reception with 
Paul Vick '66, alumni affairs director. Call 
Mary Christine Torrington ’71 at (415) 921- 
6333. 


Canada 


Quebec City 

Thursday-Sunday, October 22-25. An 
“alumni college” featuring a historical and 
contemporary look at the culture, natural 
resources and politics of Quebec. Accom- 
modations at the Chateau Frontenac. Call 
Sharon Bair at (919) 684-5114. 


Delaware 


Wilmington 

Saturday, August 15. Student reception. Call 
Tony Bosworth '58 at (302) 774-7461. 

Saturday, October 24. Bus trip to Duke- 
Maryland game. Call Tony Bosworth '58. 


District of Columbia 


Friday-Sunday, October 23-25; Reunion of 
Kappa Sigma fraternity classes 1965 
through 1971. Friday cocktail party at Uni- 
versity Club inWashington. Saturday Duke- 
Maryland brunch andgame. Saturday night 
dinner-cruise on the Potomac River. Sun- 
day breakfast. Call Fred Zodda '68 at (516) 
427-9460 or Steve Lambert '69 at (703) 
978-4646. 

Thursday, November 5. Washington alumni 
club dinner meeting. Call Tom O’Bryon 68 
at (202) 293-2678. 

Tuesday, December 1. Christmas readings 
by John Clum, Duke English professor, ina 
private home. Call Tom O'Bryon '68. 


Florida 


Jacksonville 

Friday, September 25. Medical alumnirecep- 
tion and dinner. Dr. Eugene A. Stead Jr., 
Florence McAlister Professor Emeritus, 
speaker. Call Dr. Charles P. Hayes Jr., 
M.D. '59 at (904) 384-2321 or Janet 
Sanfilippo at (919) 684-6347. 


Georgia 


Atlanta 

Saturday, October 31. Reception at 
Sheraton-Atlanta Hotel after Duke- 
Georgia Tech game. Call Al Hopkins '60 at 
(404) 237-1035. 


Maryland 


College Park . 

Saturday, October 24. Brunch at Center for 
Adult Education on Maryland campus be- 
fore Duke-Maryland game. Call Tom 
O'Bryon '68 at (202) 293-2678. 





Ae 


Walker III B.S.C.E. ’66, president of 
ynal Engineering Associates of 

ngham, Mich., has announced the opening 
branch office in Charlotte, N.C. The new unit 
be headed by Cameron W. Penfield B.S.C.E. 













hr stopher M. Armitage Ph.D. ’67, associate 
professor of English at the University of North 
arolina at Chapel Hill received the Nicholas 

algo Distinguished Teacher Award for “teaching 
excellence as evidenced by classroom effectiveness 
and ability to motivate and inspire students.” The 
$1,500 award is given each year at six U.S. 
institutions of higher education. He has also been 
warded a Pogue leave for 1981-82, during which 
he will conduct research into themes in Anglo- 

' merican-Canadian literature. 


Betty Futrell Turner Shepherd B.S.N. ’67 received 
an M.S.N. from the University of Virginia in 
May. She was elected to Sigma Theta Tau, 
national nursing honor society, and is assistant 
lasteisor of nursing at Virginia Western 


f 


|) 
North Carolina 


Asheville 

Tuesday, September 1. Alumni meeting with 
_ Dr. Peter Bennett, director of F. G. Hall En- 
| viromental Laboratory for hyperbaric 

__ chamber research. Call Mac Mauney M.D. 
'59 at (704) 258-1121. 


Charlotte 

Sunday, August 23. Annual picnic with Duke 
coaches. 

Wednesday, October 7. Alumni luncheon 
with Mike Krzyewski, head basketball 
coach. Call Lois Copeland Funderburk '62 
at (704) 366-3388. 


Durham (Duke University) 

Friday-Saturday, October 9-10. Davison 

__ Club Weekend. 

‘Saturday, October 10. Engineering alumni 

seminar. 

Thursday-Saturday, October 15-17. Hospital 

> and Health Administration annual seminar. 

Friday-Saturday, October 16-17. Fuqua 
School of Business Alumni Weekend and 

_ Law Alumni Weekend. 

Saturday, October 17. Homecoming, Duke 
vs. Clemson. Alumni barbecue, Cameron 

| Indoor Stadium. (Tickets available at the 

door.) 

‘Monday-Wednésday, October 26-28. Divinity 

_ School Convocation and Pastors’ School. 

| Call Betsy Sullivan at (919) 684-5114. 

















Community College. She lives with her husband 
Harold in Roanoke, Va. 


Karen Renegar Wortman M.R.E. ’67 works part 
time as co-executive director of the Orange Co. 
Mental Health Association. She and her husband 
Manuel D. Wortman M.Div. ’67 have three 
children and live in Carrboro, N.C. 


Charles M. Hyder Ed.D. ’68 has been selected as 
a Guerry Professor by the University of Tennessee 
at Chattanooga, based on his service to 
education especially through teaching, scholar- 
ships, research and other contributions to the 
university. Hyder is executive dean of graduate 
studies and research and education professor at 
UTC. He has written numerous articles, reports 
and monographs and serves as a consultant to 
school systems throughout southeastern 
Tennessee and northwest Georgia. 


Marsha Petersen 68 has been appointed to the 
Honolulu mayor’s cabinet as director of the 
Municipal Reference and Records Center. She 
says she finds involvement in politics exciting and 


Thursday, November 19. Medical Alumni 
Executive Council meeting, Searle Center. 

Thursday-Saturday, November 19-21. Medi- 
cal Alumni Weekend and class reunions. 
Call (919) 684-6347. 


Hickory 

Friday, August 21. Alumni luncheon for stu- 
dents with Jane McDonald, admissions 
counselor for North Carolina. Call Robert 
Johnson '58 at (704) 328-5511. 


Winston-Salem 

Saturday, November 7. Brunch at Old Town 
Club before Duke-Wake Forestgame. Call 
Gordon Jenkins '68 at (919) 725-0448. 


Ohio 


Columbus 

Saturday, September 12. Brunch at Ohio 
Union on campus before Duke-Ohio State 
game. Call Linda Sigmon at (919) 684- 
5114. 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 
Tuesday, September 1. Hospital and Health 


that the aloha spirit is just “good old Southern 
hospitality transplanted.” 


Gretchen Zimmer Webb 68 is personnel manager 
of WJXT in Jacksonville, Fla. 


James A. Boylston M.D. ’69 is living in Charlotte, 
N.C., and is a general pathologist with special 
interest in hemotology. Also in this group of six 
pathologists are two other Duke alumni, Joseph 
H. Riddick Jr. ’59, M.D. 62 and Jared N. 
Schwartz M.D. ’74. 


Dallas O. Pinion Ph.D. ’69 has been promoted to 
supervisor of Research at the American Tobacco 
Co.’s research and development department in 
Chesterfield County, Va. He has been with the 
company since 1968. 


MARRIAGES: Betty Futrell Turner B.S.N. ’67 
to Harold Drue Shepherd on April 23. Residence: 
Roanoke, Va.... Martha Henderson ’68, M.S.N. 
78 to Herbert Carlisle Henley Jr. on May 31. 
Residence: Chapel Hill, N.C.... Gretchen Zimmer 
68 to Andrew L. Webb on May 2. Residence: 


Administration alumni luncheon in con- 
junction with A.H.A. convention. Call Betsy 
Sullivan at (919) 684-5114. 


South Carolina 


Columbia 

Saturday, September 19. Reception at 
Swain’s Steak House before Duke-South 
Carolina game. Call Jim Blair 56 at (803) 
254-5575. 


Virginia 


Charlottesville 

Saturday, September 26. Brunch at the 
Colonnade Club Hotel on the Virginia cam- 
pus before Duke-Virginia game. Call Linda 
Sigmon at (919) 684-5114. 














Jacksonville Beach, Fla.... Charles D. Williams 
’69 to Jeanne Coleman Dangerfield 771 on May 
10. Residence: Munfordville, Ky. 


BIRTHS: Son to John H. Piper ’6! and Carol 
Piper, Pittsburgh, Pa., on Feb. 20. Named 
Joshua.... Second child and son to Emily Wyatt 
Joiner ’67 and Richard E. Joiner, Chapel Hill, 
N.C., on Nov. 21. Named Richard Charles.... 
Second child and first daughter to Judith 
Boreman Samuhel 68 and Michael E. Samuhel, 
Springfield, Va., on Sept. 30. Named Kristen 
Ann. 


710s 


Donald A. Conetta M.D. ’70 is assistant professor 
of medicine and cardiology and director of the 
adult noninvasive laboratory at the University 
Hospital of Jacksonville. He is also research 
associate at the University of Florida Teaching 
Hospitals in Gainesville. He and his wife are 
living in Orange Park with their three children. 





Norfolk 

Friday, October 23. Medical alumni recep-- 
tion at the Omni in conjunction with Virginia 
Medical Society meeting. Call Janet 
Sanfilippo at (919) 684-6347. 
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Reunion 


Attendance at this summer's Alumni Weekend was up 18 
percent, but for the 1,300-plus who came back to Duke, the 
numbers weren't important. There was more to do than 
count heads. 

In addition to a backstage demonstration of the Flentrop 
organ, there were four panels: experts on resource trends for 
the future, administrators on admissions and financial aid, 
alumni on lifestyles and doctors on stress. But the weekend’s 
major assemblage was, probably, the area’s largest cocktail 
party and banquet, with the East Campus picnic running a 
close second. 

Individual class activities were as varied—from beach 
music to clogging, formal buffets to pig pickings. 

And for many it was a chance to reclaim the campus and 
relive some memories... 
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es A. Hagan 70 has a new job as product 
yer in graphic arts for Samuel Bingham Co. 
lives in Naperville, Ill. 


J. Keith Kennedy ’70, M.Div. ’74 has been 
appointed by Sen. Mark Hatfield as the Senate 
| Appropriations Committee’s staff director. 


| Joan Martin Lyles ’70 has completed her 

| biochemistry doctorate at Imperial College, 
| University of London, where she has also been 

) working in biochemical research on muscular 
trophy. Now she is working ona post doctoral 
‘research fellowship at Imperial College. She and 

. her husband John will be moving to Copenhagen, 
| Denmark, at the end of the year. 

) Gary M. Stone ’70 has been named management 
control director for the B.F. Goodrich Co., which 
| he joined in 1979. He will be responsible for the 
development of corporate operating plans, capital 
' budgeting, forecasting and internal management 
reporting. 

| David W. Erdman B.S.E.E. 771 has established a 


| general law practice in Charlotte, N.C. 












Peter T. Scardino M.D. ’71 is among the Houston 
| Jaycees’ five outstanding young men for 1980. 

| He was chosen for his scientific or technological 

| contributions, academic leadership and academic 
accomplishments from several hundred nominated 
for the awards. He is associate professor of 
urology at Baylor College of Medicine and a 
‘specialist in cancer of the urologic tract. 


| Mark J. Brenner ’72 graduated in May from Tufts 
University’s medical school. In July he will begin 
his residency in internal medicine at the New 

| England Deaconess Hospital in Boston. 


James W. Skillen A.M. ’72, Ph.D. ’74 has been 
appointed as the first executive director of the 

_ Association for Public Justice, and will assume 
the new post in late summer. Skillen is now 
associate professor of political science and 

| department chairman at Dordt College in Sioux 
Center, Iowa. He is the author of numerous 
articles and books, including “Global Politics and 
the Demand for Justice,” to be published this year 
| by the Dordt College Press. 


Michael Browder ’73, Th. M. ’77 is co-pastor of 
Highland Park United Methodist Church with 
Clyde T. Nelson M.Div. ’78. Rev. Browder, his 
wife Susan and his son live in Richmond, Va. 


Eric R. Brown ’73 graduated from Tufts 
University’s medical school in May. He is 
beginning his residency in family practice 
‘medicine and will be living in Augusta, Maine. 





Gerald L. Hassell ’73 has been appointed vice 
president of the Bank of New York. He joined the 
/bank in 1973 and has most recently been a 
commercial lending officer in the Metropolitan 
Division of the CBS office in Manhattan. He and 
his wife live in Brooklyn, N.Y. 


William G. Lashbrook III’73 has become a vice 
president of the Bank of New York, which he 






































What’s new? 


We try to print all the news of alumni 
we receive and to do so as quickly as 
possible. But sometimes the information 
we get fails to contain any news. News 
implies some change of status—a new 
home, a new job, a promotion, a new 
degree, some accomplishment. Maybe 
you got a poem published, were electred 
to your city council, rehabbed an old 
house, opened a corner grocery, formed 
a garden club, built a sailboat, starred in 
a community musical—any of those 
things and hundreds of others are of in- 
terest to other alumni. Marriages and 
births, of course, are natural news. We 
look forward to a note from you telling 
us what’s happened. (And when you 
Write, be sure to give us the name of 
your spouse.) We’re sure you’ve done 
something that would be noteworthy to 
your former classmates. 

Drop a line to: 

Alumni Records 

614 Chapel Drive . 


: urham, NC 27706 
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joined in 1973. Lashbrook is also treasurer of the 
Duke University Metropolitan Alumni 
Association. He, his wife and two daughters live 
in Upper Montclair, N.J. 


Scott Loveless ’73, Michigan Cancer Foundation 
researcher, received a Damon Runyon-Walter 
Winchell Fellowship and Research Support 
Award for his work on the role of macrophages in 
the spread of breast cancer. He, his wife Laurel 
and two daughters live in Detroit, Mich. 


Cathy Harbison McKinney ’73 received her 
master’s in music therapy for emotionally 
disturbed children in 1978. Now a registered 
music therapist, she is music therapy supervisor at 


“Broughton Hospital in Morganton, N.C. 


John R. Moore ’73 recently received his doctorate 
in industrial/ organizational psychology from 
Purdue University. He is currently working for a 
management consulting firm in Houston, Texas. 


Patricia Moylan Ph.D. ’73 has been awarded a 
National Endowment for the Humanities grant to 
attend a summer seminar at Princeton University. 
Moylan lives in Bloomfield, Conn., and is 
assistant professor of English at the University of 
Hartford. She held a two-year Danforth Teaching 
Fellowship at Duke, and has since taught Englishat 
Rutgers University and other colleges. She was 
assistant professor of English and academic dean at 
the Holy Apostles College in Cromwell. She is a 
University of Hartford graduate and has a 
master’s in English from Rutgers. 


Martin L. Schwartz M.D. ’73 has become board 
certified in obstetrics and gynecology. He is 
serving on the board of directors of the Oregon 
Chapter of the National Abortion Rights Action 
League, and lives in Portland, Ore. 


Thomas Lee Ussery ’73 is a financial analyst for 
Thomas D. Coffman Inc. and is working toward 
an M.B.A. at the University of Texas. He lives in 
Austin. 


Robert Bernstein '74, M.H.A. ’77 will become 
manager of new hospital development for 
Humana Inc. in Louisville, Ky. He and his wife 
Andrea will be living in Richardson, Texas, and 
Louisville. 


F. Steven Horsley ’74 has been named planning 
manager of BarclaysAmerican Corp. He joined 
BarclaysAmerican in May 1980 as consumer 
planning manager after working for Price 
Waterhouse & Co. as senior accountant. 


Wesley K. Church ’75 has completed his 
biochemical genetics doctorate at the University 
of South Carolina. He is now a postdoctoral 
fellow at the University of Texas Medical Branch 
in Galveston. 


Clifford E. Felder *75 received his master’s in 
biochemistry from Brandeis in 1976 and received 
his doctorate in biochemistry from Iowa State 
University in May. 


Daryl C. Emery ’75 was appointed house officer 
in internal medicine at the Eugene Talmadge 
Memorial Hospital in Augusta, Ga. He received 
his medical degree from Wake Forest’s Bowman 
Gray medical school in May. 


Richard B. Hayes M.Ed. ’75 has been named 
associate vice chancellor for university relations 
and developmental affairs director at the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 
Since 1978 he has been assistant chancellor for 
public programs at the University of California in 
San Francisco. From 1969 to 1978 he was at 
Duke, first as corporate relations director and 
then as the medical center’s development director. 


Kimberly J. Jenkins ’75, Ph.D. ’80 is an education 
analyst with Control Data Corp. in Bellevue, 
Wash. She and her husband J. Thomas 
McMurray B.S.E. ’76, Ph.D. ’80 live in Seattle. 


David E. Johnson Ph.D. ’75 has joined Upjohn 
Co. as a research scientist. He and his wife have 
three children and live in Portage, Mich. 


Charles W. Kohler J.D. ’75 is an attorney for the 
Ohio Bureau of Employment Service’s review 
board. He and his wife Laura Chapman Kohler 
76 have a daughter and live in Westerville, Ohio. 


Martin C. McGraw ’75 received his medical 
degree from Wake Forest’s Bowman Gray 
medical school in May. He has been appointed 
house officer in family medicine at Riverside 
Hospital in Newport News, Va. 


Leslie C. Moye ’75 received a bachelor’s in music 
and performance at Columbus College in Georgia 
and is currently a candidate for a master’s in cello 
performance at Southern Methodist University. 
He is a free-lance musician and a member of the 
Meadows Trio and the Meadows Chamber Music 
Society in Dallas. 


Vdd 


Richard Scheinberg M.D. ’75 has started a practice 
in orthopedics at the Santa Barbara Medical 
Foundation Clinic. He says he moved to 
California in hopes of improving his tennis game. 


Stephen W. Stansbury M.D. ’75 finished his 
family practice residency at the University of 
Kentucky in 1978. He is now with a five-man 
family practice group in Greenville, S.C., where 
he lives with his wife Susan. 


Jeffrey D. Talmadge ’75 is currently practicing 
law with Fulbright & Jaworski in Houston, 
Texas, as a member of the litigation section. 


... recognize former classmates (God bless the nametag) 





Raymond Lann Barnhill M.D. 76, of the 
Southwestern Medical School at the University of 
Texas, has been chosen as the Burroughs 
Wellcome Postdoctoral Research Fellow for 
1981-82 by the National Psoriasis Foundation. 
Barnhill has been accepted by the Clinical 
Medicine Board of Oxford University, England, 
to do research into the physical and chemical 
factors in angiogenesis, the development of blood 
vessels. 


Laura Chapman Kohler 76 is an account 
executive for Ohio Bell Telephone Co. She and 
her husband Charles W. Kohler J.D. 75 have a 


Fried chicken, | 
barbecue, 
cole slaw 

and football. 


Just the right ingredients to top off Home- 
coming 1981. Get your tickets at the door for 
the pregame Alumni Barbecue, Saturday, 
Oct. 17, in Cameron Indoor Stadium from 
11:30 a.m. to game time. 


Banner displays, parade, bonfire, pep rally, 
barbecue and Duke vs. Clemson—a 
weekend worth coming home to. 
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daughter and live in Westerville, Ohio, 


Robert I. Davidson ‘76 has joined Ethyl Corp. in 
Baton Rouge, La., as a research chemist in the 
research and development department. 


J. Thomas McMurray B.S.E. -76, Ph.D. '80 isa 
research scientist with Floss Research Co. in 
Kent. Wash. He and his wife Kimberly J. Jenkins 
‘75, Ph.D. 80 live in Seattle. 


Michael A. Owens "76 received his medical degree 
from Wake Forest’s Bowman Gray medical 
school in May and has been appointed house 
officer in obstetrics and gynecology at the 
Medical College of Virginia in Richmond. 


Joel R. Buchanan B.S.E. 77 received his medical 
degree from Vanderbilt’s medical school in May. 
His post-graduate training will be in primary care 
internal medicine at University of Wisconsin 
Affiliated Hospitals in Madison. 


Maureen J. Demarest '77 graduated from 
Vanderbilt’s law school in May 1980 and is an 
associate with Smith, Moore, Smith, Schell & 
Hunter in Greensboro, N.C. She is also a member 
of the Florida Bar Association. 


Charles S. Eby ‘77 received his medical degree 
from Vanderbilt's medical school in May and 
plans to do post-graduate training in internal 


medicine at Strong Memorial Hospital in 
Rochester, N.Y. 





... Stand for the cae of the A ima} Mater again tend? try to raasaber the words) 


Champlain founded it for his king— 
Now you can discover it for yourself 


Québec Unique: ses gens, ses resources, sa vie politique 
Duke University Alumni College in Quebec City, Quebec, Canada, 


October 22-25, 1981 


Duke’s Office of Alumni Affairs and the Canadian Studies Center present 
a four-day historical and contemporary look at the culture, natural 
resources and politics of Quebec, our French-speaking neighbor to the 
north. At its heart is Quebec City, founded in 1608 by Samuel de 
Champlain as a hub for fur trading. 


You'll explore this historic city—through tours, cultural performances, 
shopping, strolling and lectures—with Duke’s Quebec Studies Director 
Edward Tiryakian as your host. Experts from Duke and Quebec City’s Laval 
University will speak about the province’s history, politics, economics, 
and resources. Tours of Parliament City, Laval University, Quebec Museum 
and Place Royale, a restored section of Old Quebec, will enrich this 
learning experience. 


Accomodations and payment: While in Quebec City you'll stay at the 
magnificent 90-year-old Chateau Frontenac. Quebec Unique’s cost is $300 
per person for double occupancy, $375 per person for single, and $180 for 
those not needing accommodations. Package includes two continental 
breakfasts, Friday reception, Saturday cocktails and dinner, and Sunday 
farewell brunch. Final payment is due Sept. 1. If you cancel after Sept. 1 
and your reservation is resold, full payment less $30 will be refunded. If 
your reservation is not resold, full payment less $85 will be refunded. 


July-August 1981 


‘ 
Edward J. Fudman’77, M.D. '81 is beginning his 
residency in medicine in Duke’s medical center. 


James F. Graumlich ‘77 will be in Honolulu, 
Hawaii, to do post-graduate training in internal 
medicine at Tripler Medical Center, He graduated 
in May from Vanderbilt's medical school. 


James W. Hankins "77 has been awarded a pre- 
doctoral fellowship by the American Academy in 
Rome. Hankins received one of the five Rome 
Prize Fellowships in Post-Classical Humanistic 
and Modern Italian Studies given annually by the 
academy. He will continue to work on his 
doctoral dissertation for Columbia University. He 
leaves for Rome in September and will live at the 
American Academy fora year. 


City, Oct. 22-25, 198 “Enclosed is 
representing a $50-per-person der 


Name, class 
Address 
City, state, zip 


Guest 


Mail to Quebec Unique, Office of Alum 


—— 
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Omar Khalifa B.S.M. E. 77 has been prom 
senior mechanical engineer for Qwip Divi 
of the Exxon Office Systems Co. in Orland 


Frederick J. Kretzschmar *77 graduated in Ma’ 
from Vanderbilt's medical school. He will be 

doing post-graduate training in pathology at 
UCSF Hospitals in San Francisco, Calif. 


James A. Matthews ’77 received his medical 
degree from Wake Forest’s Bowman Gray 
medical school in May and was appointed house 
officer in obstetrics and gynecology at the pe 
University of Tennessee Memorial Hospital. H 

will live in Knoxville, Tenn. ¥ 


Wayne L. Poll’77 will begin post-graduate 
training in general surgery at Hartford Hospital 
at the University of Connecticut. He received h 
medical degree from Vanderbilt’s medical school 
in May. 


Stephen B. Sanders °77 was appointed to the — , 
house staff in psychiatry in Duke’s medical center 
after receiving his medical degree from Wake a 


Charles Spritzer B.S.E.E. ’77 is a senior medic 
student at the University of Pittsburgh. 


J. Michael Witaszek B.H.S. °77 is a physician 
associate at O’Berry Center, a North Carolina — 
mental retardation center, where he cares for the 
physically and perceptually han dire nRes } 
Witaszek lives in Goldsboro. 


James R. Byrd Jr. B.H.S. 78 works in Boston fo 
the U.S. Coast Guard.as chief warrant officer ar 
physician’s associate. 


Hollis Horton III 78 received his law degree fi 
the University of Texas in December and has 
accepted a position with the Beaumont law firm — 
of Orgain, Bell & Tucker. ie 


Bruce E. Mattox "78 has been promoted to 
accounting officer in the controller’s division of — 
the First National Bank of Atlanta. Mattox __ 
joined First Atlanta in 1979 as a junior 
accountant and was promoted to staff accountant 
in 1980. He is a member of the American Institute 
of Banking. é : 


Clyde T. Nelson M.Div. ’78 is co-pastor of 





Highland Park, Va., United Methodist Church 
with Michael Browder 73, Th.M. 77. 


John T. Ringland B.S.N. ’78 has completed 

) another cycle tour of Great Britain and Western 
| Europe. He now works in the Clinical Research 
Unit at North Carolina Memorial Hospital in 

/ Chapel Hill. 


Neil G. Williams *78 is attending law school at the 
| University of Chicago. 


Had a moving 
experience? 


: you ve changed addresses, let us 








know as soon as you can—so you 
won t miss a single issue of the 
Register. 
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(place old mailing label here) 5 

: 
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our new address: 





Street 


“ity 
State Zip 


) 


Mail this to: 


\3 





lumni Records 
614 Chapel Drive 
rham,NC 27706 





...recall a friendship (picking up exactly where you left off) 


Stephen W. Ash’79 works for American Hospital 
Supply Corp. as an accounts payable supervisor. 
He lives in Edison, N.J. 


Edward M. Gomez ’79 had been appointed to the 
U.S. International Communication Agency. Asa 
foreign service information officer, he will serve 
an initial six-month period at the American 
Embassy in Kingston, Jamaica. Previously, he 
had been living in New York City, attending 
graduate school at Pratt Institute and working as 
a graphic designer. 


James L. Mazur ’79 has been promoted to 
assistant controller for Multivest Inc., a 
diversified investment firm, and lives in Pompano 
Beach, Fla. 


Celeste A. McMichael *79 has received a master’s 
in chemistry from Princeton University and is 
now there working toward her doctorate in 
physical chemistry. 


Susan E. Milstein ’79 is a news reporter covering 
education on the city desk of the Atlanta Journal. 


Laura M. Roberts ’79 was recently promoted to 
credit officer in the credit policy division of the 
First National Bank of Atlanta. She joined the 
bank in 1979 in the management associate 
training program and is presently responsible for 
reviewing corporte credit requests. She isa 
member of the American Institute of Banking. 


MARRIAGES: Jean Coleman Dangerfield ’71 to 
Charles D. Williams ’79 on May 10. Residence: 
Munfordville, Ky.... Gregg Allen Friedman 772, 
M.D. ’76 to Katherine Jean Kort ’75, M. Div. ’78 
on May 30. Residence: Durham, N.C...... Kirk 
Patrick Pelland "72, M.F.’78 to Helen Alice 
Stevenson M.E.M.’76 on April 25. Residence: 
Durham, N.C.... Peter Kramer ’75 to Susan 
Gladin on April 25. Residence: Hillsborough, 
N.C.... Ann Nashold ’76 to David A. Binstock 
Ph.D. 78 on April 25. Residence: New Haven, 
Conn.... Ellen Crane Weber B.S.N. 77 to William 
Roland Giduz on April 4. Residence: Davidson, 
N.C.... David Fred Colvard M.D. ’78 to Lynn 
Diane Yates Ph.D. ’79 on Aprib25. Residence: 
Durham, N.C.... David L. Wertz 78 to Jamey L. 
Short ’80 on June 14, 1980. Residence: Stamford, 
Conn.... Daniel R. Bronfin 79 to Melanie Myers 
on June 20. Residence: New Orleans, La.... Barry 
Lynn Hollar M.Div. ’79 to Jayne Marie Penn on 
March 13. Residence: Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


BIRTHS: Son to Barbara Martin Billings 
M.Ed.’72 and Jeffrey D. Billings, Lebanon, 
Tenn., on Feb. 9. Named Brian Michael.... First 
child and son to Michael Browder *73 Th.M. ”77 
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‘At every away football game this fall, Duke ae 
LS alumni can gather with friends and fans at Ror: 
By ‘special receptions. For details on the events ji iis i 
44 yOu plan to attend, watch for local mailings, Gh son 
a consult the Register’s alumni calendar or PynizRate 94°™™Yvbison 
i contact Linda Sigmon, 614 Chapel Dr, GA ua 
f:..\ Durham, N.C. 27706, (919) 684-5114. RO Ww 
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Drop by Swain’s Steak House in Cayce, 1, SRkenanayie 
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ja pregame buffet. oer AN mig A 


Sept. 26, Duke vs. Virginia 46) arts “kaon 
Spend some time enjoying lunch at Coa Ke wierd NY 
Birdwood estate, dating from Jefferson's \ \""" 
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“Nov. 7, Duke vs. Wake Forest 
Get ready for the Deacs with a pregame > * 
brunch at Winston-Salem’s Old Town 
Club. 


= Alumni needing tickets should contact Ruby 

" McLawhon in Duke's ticket office, Cameron 

S Indoor Stadium, Durham, N.C. 27706, (919) 
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and Susan Browder, Richmond, Va., on March 
28. Named Michael Heath Jr.... First child and 
daughter to Robert Edgar Gregg J.D. "74 and 
Donna Coleman Gregg J.D. °74, Arlington, Va., 
on March 5. Named Kathryn Elizabeth.... 
Daughter to Glenn Donovan B.S.E. "75 and 
Melinda Donovan, Cut Off, La., on Sept. 18. 
Named Lauren Louise.... First child and daughter 
to Kathy Noble Fuller B.S.N.'75 and Alan 
Marshall Fuller, Elkins, W. Va., on Sept. 15. 
Named Early Anna Noble.... First child and 
daughter to Charles W. Kohler J.D. ‘75 and 
Laura Chapman Kohler "76, Westerville, Ohio, on 
Sept. 17. Named Nancy Lynn, 


80s 


Elizabeth B. Craven 80 is a graduate student at 
Peking University in China, While a Duke 
student, she spent a summer in Peking anda 
semester at the Chinese University of Hong Kong. 


David M. Feldman '80 is a sales and marketing 
representative for Savin Corp. in Manhattan and 
lives in Morristown, N.J. 


Davia A. Odell '80 isa reporter for Viewdata, a 





This summer, 
rediscover Duke 


Now's a good time to return to the campus 
and visit some old familiar places. Things 
may have changed a bit since you were last 
here. But don’t worry. We've got a handy 
book that will guide your feet and eyes. 
“Stones, Bricks and Faces” is a guide to the 
campus that includes five mapped-oui 
walking tours. The book has 56 photo- 
graphs and descriptions of buildings and 
places. Even if you don’t get back soon, the 
112-page book will be a pleasure to have at 
home—or to give to somebody. 


SPONES 
BRICKS +4 


ES PACES 


Marguente FE. Schumann 





ee ee 
Rush me copies of “Stones, 
Bricks and Faces,” a walking guide to Duke 
University, at $2.50 each, which includes 
mailing. North Carolina residents add ten 
cents sales tax. 





Name 





Street 

City, State, Zip 

Mail orders to: Gothic Bookshop 
P.O. Drawer LM 


Duke Station 
Durham, N.C. 27706 
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Knight-Ridder newspapers experiment. She lives 
in Bay Harbor, Fla. 


Diane Spritzer ‘80 is a first year law student at 
Washington University in St. Louis, Mo. 


Joachim W. Wolfram Ph.D. '80 has joined Ethyl 
Corp. in Baton Rouge, La., as a research chemist 
in the industrial chemicals research section of the 
research and development department. 


Lee E. Silverbach B.S.M.E. 45 died unexpectedly 
at his home in Winter Park, Fla., on May 28. He 
had been involved in real estate for approximately 
15 years, and at the time of his death was 
president of L.E.S. Associates Inc. Surviving 
members of the family include his wife Mary, one 
daughter and three sons. 


Garvin T. Starks B.S.M.E.°50 on March 20. He 
was an engineer for the Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory of Cal Tech in Pasadena, Calif. He is 
survived by his wife Dorothy and two 

sons. 


Gerald Ray Mathis B.D. 62 on March 25 in 
Montgomery, Ala. He was on the history faculty 
at Troy State University, and is survived by his 
wife and two sons of Troy, Ala. 


John R. Harker III J.D. 69 on Feb. 33 after a 
brief battle with lung cancer. He died in Sun 
Valley, Idaho, where he was president of 
Recreation Inc., a real estate development 
company. He is survived by his wife Bobbie and 
two sons. 


MARRIAGES: Kathleen Beier ’80 to Theodore 
A. Shields ’80 in May. Residence: Arlington, 
Va.... Jamey L. Short 80 to David L. Wertz ’78 
on June 14, 1980. Residence: Stamford, Conn. 


Deaths 


Fannie Ellen Vann Simmons ’15, A.M.’19 on 
April 12. The Clinton, N.C., resident taught in the 
state for many years after graduating magna cum 
laude. In 1969 she became interested in family 
histories, later compiling and editing three 
histories. She was a member and officer of many 
geneological orders and societies including United 
Daughters of the Confederacy, Daughters of the 
American Revolution and Colonial Dames of the 
17th Century. She is survived by three sisters. 


Ellen Constable Watson 15 on April 5 in 
Durham, N:C. She had been a Hyde County 
schoolteacher for many years. Surviving family 
members include her son, two grandchildren and 
two great-grandchildren. 


John Ogelsby Long ’21 on April 17 in Raleigh, 
N.C. He wasa Methodist minister for 57 years 
before his retirement and a member of the North 
Carolina Conference of the United Methodist 
Church. He served numerous churches in 
Burlington, Elizabeth City, Bethel and 
Yanceyville, and was a resident of Apex at the 
time of his death. He is survived by his daughter 
and four grandchildren. 


William Ralph Hinkle ’26 on April 19. A resident 
of Thomasville, N.C., he had been in declining 
health for 13 years and died at Maryfield Nursing 
Home in High Point, where he had been a patient 
for six years. He spent all of his life in Davidson 
County and was a long-time associate of Hinkle 
Milling Co. He is survived by his wife Marion 
Butler Hinkle ’26. , 


Weyman C. Huckabee ’26, A.M. ’32, B.D. ’33 on 
March 24. He died at Saint Simon’s Island, Ga., 
where he had retired as executive director of 
Wainwright House, the Center for the 
Development of Human Resources in Rye, N.Y. 
He was a missionary in Japan for eight years 
before returning to the U.S. in 1941 and 
organizing the Laymen’s Movement for a 
Christian World, the center’s predecessor. He 
worked with Dag Hammarskjold to establish the 
Meditation Room at the United Nations and 
initiate a moment of silence at the opening of 
General Assembly sessions. He is survived by his 
wife Suzie, two sons and five grandchildren. 


Paul David Veasey ’29 on Dec. 27 of emphysema 
at his home in Chatham, N.J., where he had 
resided for 43 years. He wasa retired 
management supervisor of the New Jersey Bell 
Telephone Co. He is survived by wife Estelle, son, 
daughter and two grandchildren. 


Boheeg David Saleeby ’35 on April | in Salisbury, 
N.C. following a serious two-month illness. An 
outstanding football player, he played both on 
Duke teams coached by Wallace Wade and later 
on Oregon State’s football team. He retired in 
1978 from Southern Railway where he was a 
locomotive engineer. Among his survivors are 


ge 


...and share your past with your future. 


wife Blanche and one son. 


Charles D. Fogle Jr. J.D. 42 on Nov. 26. He is 
survived by his wife Barbara of Marietta, Ohio. 


Gelolo McHugh 


The founder of Family Life Publications 
and a Duke associate professor emeritus in 
psychology, Gelolo McHugh died in May. — 
He was 73. McHugh’s field was child and 
adolescent psychology, family life and 
human sexuality. He wrote textbooks and 
scholarly articles on the subject as well as 
articles for Parent’s, Redbook, Readers 
Digest, McCall’s and Look magazines. He 
also conducted seminars across the nation 
on teenagers’ problems, marriage and family 


These chairs, suit. 
handsomely craft 


life. The Union, S.C., native graduated from 
Presbyterian College in 1929 and earned his 
doctorate from Columbia Universityin _ 
1943. After teaching at Barnard College he 
joined the Duke faculty in 1946. He retired 
in 1970. McHugh is survived by his wife _ 
Elizabeth Eddy, sons John and Thomas and 
two grandchildren. t 


*, 










Thanks to the help of many, many 
people, the Duke Loyalty Fund has 
reached its goal for 1980-81. 

A_ record-setting $1,656,206 was 
pledged to the fund this year, rep- 
resenting gifts from 13,779 alumni, 
parents, and friends. A special effort by 
undergraduate reunion classes con- 
tributed greatly to the success of this 
year’s campaign. 

Annual gifts provide the current 
operating money which Duke needs to 
maintain programs of the highest caliber. 
d Basset ye 1 ae The annual fund supports faculty 
_ James N. Barton 6 . Sortie: salaries, student scholarships, library 
_ Bruce G. Leonard 6 ee acquisitions, and many other needs of the 
_ Stuart D. Leland — 6 3 : University, making it possible for Duke 
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_| The Nixon library— 
opening the door 
| to debate 


pee 8 he Duke Board of Trustees’ executive committee 
approved a resolution Sept. 4 donating land for 
a Richard Nixon library despite faculty efforts to 
\ halt negotiations. 
Among the conditions of the trustees’ resolution 
| was that Nixon LL.B.’37 and his associates agree to 
terms “in consonance with the purpose of the 
university.” including “strict imitations on the space to 
| be set aside for museum purposes.” 
The resolution passed 9 to 2. Isobel Craven Lewis 
| °37 and John Forlines °39 opposed the resolution. 
The controversy created by the proposed library 
H gained national attention. andthe trustees’ meeting 
was crowded with national and local reporters. 
| The afternoon before the trustees’ decision. the 
i Academic Council. the faculty senate. voted 35 to 34 
| fora resolution urging the university to drop all library 
i negotiations. The council said that a Nixon library at 
| Duke would involve the university in rehabilitating the 
only president to resign his office in disgrace. 
The faculty agreed that the Nixon papers would 
{ be a valuable resource for Duke. Their main objection 
was what they described as the probability that the 
library would become a Nixon shnine. Nixon's 
representatives had insisted that the library building 
contain museum space for displaying artifacts from 
Nixon’s political career. The council sent three 
representatives to the trustees’ meeting to explain the 
faculty's views. 

President Terry Sanford told the trustees: ~The 
question is not whether artifacts and gifts are in the 
same place (with the papers). but what prominence 
they receive. The prominence they receive and even the 
use of the museum certainly is negotiable. That is not 
to say they could be put ina different location. but we 
could lay down any guidelines we want to lay down.” 

The resolution passed by the executive committee 
sets up an advisory committee of three trustees (not Richard Nixon's portrait, a gift 
members of the executive committee). three students. to Duke from the law school’s Class 
three alumni. and three faculty members “who will be of 69, waits in the art museum's vault. 














Faculty forum, p 


initially guided, but not limited to” the following 
conditions: 

@ The facility “shall not exceed 150,000 square 
feet and shall emphasize the archival and scholarly 
function and purpose of the facility and shall provide 
strict limitations on the space to be set aside for 
museum purposes.” 

e A foundation formed by Nixon or his associates 
must provide all the money for the library’s 
construction and the university will not be held 
responsible for expenses not met by fund-raising 
efforts. The foundation will have “appropnate 
university representation on the governing board.” 

e Nixon must assure the university that he will 
give all the public papers within his control to Duke 
for the library and that he will support fund-raising 
and lobbying efforts needed to get his papers from 
Washington to Durham. 

e The architectural design, site and size of the 
library must be compatible with the “architectural 
design, theme and general amenity of the...campus.” 

e The operation and maintenance of the library 
by National Archives and Records Service should not 
make the facility susceptible to use for “promotional, 
propagandistic or other non-research purposes.” 

Sanford told the trustees that Duke would not be 
involved in any fund raising, lobbying, or litigation for 
the papers. “Those things are not negotiable,” he said. 

He also said that if negotiations did not proceed 
well, or seemed contrary to the conditions of the 





“The question is not whether 
artifacts and gifts are in the 
same place (with the papers), 
but what prominence they 
receive. The prominence they 
receive and even the use of the 
museum certainly is negotiable. 
That is not to say they could be 
put in a different location, but 
we could lay down any 
guidelines we want to lay 
down. 





President Terry Sanford 
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resolution, Duke could withdraw at any time. Lynn 
Hill 80 asked Sanford if Duke would have to “eat the 
costs” it incurred if it broke off negotiations with 
Nixon's foundation. 

“We would readily eat expenses if it appeared 
negotiations were not going to work to Duke’s 
advantage,” Sanford answered. 

Eugene McDonald, university counsel, said 
negotiations for the library and the papers would take 
several years. He said that the library probably would 
not open before 1986. 

An hour before the trustees’ meeting, some 25 
people — students, Durham residents, faculty 
members and alumni — gathered in front of the 
administration building to demonstrate against the 
library. 

Board Chairman J. Alex McMahon 42 told the 
trustees the strongest opposition to the library came 
from the faculty, not students or alumni. The 
Chronicle, the student newspaper, took a strong stand 
against the library, but J. Porter Durham, president of 
the student government association, said the paper’s 
opinions were not representative of students’ feelings. 
He told the trustees that it was difficult to gauge 
students’ sentiments because, at the time of the 
meeting, only freshmen were on campus. He said the 
feelings of the students he talked to were: “ ‘It’s nice if 
we get it. It’s nice if we don’t. What’s all the fuss 
about?’ ” 

To some faculty members, “the fuss” was more 


than the Nixon library. They objected to the way the 
administration handled the issue. The negotiations 
began during the summer. In an Aug. 8 memo to the 
executive committee, Sanford said, “President Nixon is 
ready to announce that Duke has offered a site and 
that he has gratefully accepted.” 

Several faculty members said they thought the 
administration’s haste was unwarranted; they 
questioned the time deadlines and said they were 
skeptical about Sanford’s claim that Duke was 
competing against the University of Southern 
California for the library. 

Chancellor Kenneth Pye told the trustees that 
USC’s negotiations for the Nixon library began in 
1975, but litigation over the papers’ ownership 
prevented an agreement. A 1974 congressional act 
prevents Nixon’s presidential papers and tapes from 
leaving the Washington area. Another congressional 
act is necessary to move the papers and tapes. 

In an open letter to Sanford printed in the 
Chronicle’s weekly magazine, Aeolus, Lawrence 
Goodwyn wrote: “Simple phone calls to USC 
administrators yielded the information that they were 
currently engaged in ‘low key’ conversations with 
Nixon, had no intention of concluding an early 
agreement, and seemed, by their tone and conduct, to 
be quite able to live with no library, or papers, at all.” 
Goodwyn is associate professor of history and co- 
director of Duke’s oral history program. 

On Sept. |1, a week after the trustees agreed to 
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_ “The nation as a whole seems 


quite interested in this as a 
scholarly depository... look 
with dread at not proceeding. 
Comments will be as vociferous 
on this subject as have been 
those saying not to proceed.” 


Board Chairman 
Alex McMahon ’42 





continue negotiations, the Academic Council 
unanimously voted to reject a library containing a 
“museum or memorial designed to foster the 
glorification” of Nixon. The resolution was approved 
after an unscheduled appearance by Sanford, who told 
the council he would delay library negotiations until 
council members drafted a list of conditions they 
wanted included in any agreement with Nixon. 
Council members saw his suggestion as an 
attempt to renew the faculty’s confidence and trust in 


- the administration. 


“I would like to delay the process of negotiation 
until the council has had the opportunity to put 
together an agenda (of conditions),” Sanford said. “It 
would give the council the opportunity to air their 
misgivings....” 

He mentioned some of his achievements during 
his 12 years as university president. “I don’t intend to 
let one incident destroy that steady forward progress. 
It is apparent that faculty members, with considerable 
justification, feel they have been left out of a major 
decision.” 

In the discussion that followed Sanford’s speech, 
several council members said they were pleased with 
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Sanford’s suggestion, and referred to it as “getting 
back on the right track.” 

Council members also complained that the 65,000 
letters sent to alumni to explain the Nixon proposal 
did not fairly represent both sides of the issue. Each 
alumna and alumnus received two letters — one from 
Sanford and one from Edwin Cady, a member of the 
English department. The Sanford letter invited alumni 
opinions of the proposal, but emphasized that the 
university was not taking a poll. 

The Cady letter was attacked by some faculty 
members and alumni, who called it one-sided and 
insulting. The letter said that opponents of the library 
were “moved by political passion.” The letter ends, “To 
professors who do not grasp what access to a great 
documentary center means to a university, I am afraid 
it is not possible to explain...” 

Sanford told the Academic Council that he 
regretted sending the Cady letter. He explained that it 
was a letter intended for him, not for the public. “That 
was not Professor Cady’s fault; that was President 
Sanford’s fault,” he said. 

At the time of the executive committee meeting, 
more than 3,000 alumni had responded to Sanford’s 
letter. “Because of the nature of the thing —it was not 
intended to be a poll,” no tally of responses was given 
members of the executive committee before they 
reached their decision, said L. Neil Williams °58, J.D. 
’61, alumni trustee. 

The trustees were told that “the sentiment was 
more in favor than opposed” in the alumni responses, 
Williams said. He said that he spent several hours the 
day before the committee meeting reading alumni 
letters, but did not read them all. He said he did not 
know if other members of the executive committee 
read any of the letters. The letters were available to 
any member of the board of trustees who wanted to 
read them, he said, “and are still available.” 

Paul Vick, director of Alumni Affairs, said that 
he was the only person to read every letter. 

Williams said, “I felt that the wide range of 
opinion was helpful in reaching my own decision.” 
Williams supported the library. 

In the discussion before the executive committee 
voted, Lewis explained why she opposed the library. “I 
tried to look at this from a historical perspective. My 
family has been connected to Duke or Trinity College 
for five generations. I’m not blind to the merits of this 
acquisition, but I agree that the negative aspects far 
outweight the positive.” She said that she thought it 
was unwise to accept the library in spite of so much 
opposition. 

Forlines said, “I feel it would be best to go back 


~ to Nixon and say thank you but no thank you. We’ve 


talked mostly about if proper negotiations can be 
established and I don’t think they can. It’s clear to me 
that the friends of Nixon are not going to donate $25 
million to $30 million and not want to honor the man. 
The question I ask, ‘Is it worth it?’ ” 





“I feel it would be best to go 
back to Nixon and say thank 
you but no thank you...It’s 
clear to me that the friends of 
Nixon are not going to donate 
$25 million to $30 million and 
not want to honor the man.” 





Trustee John Forlines 39 


Nancy Hanks 49, former chairman of the 
National Endowment for the Arts, said, “As a nation 
we run around covering our faults.” She said that it 
was important to show students that a man can be 
successful in public life for 40 years and still have 
faults. 

Samuel D. Cook, president of Dillard University, 
said, “As I see it, I think the advantages outweigh the 
disadvantages...One of the lessons of the Nixon legacy 
is how NOT to‘use power. Nixon, to me, symbolizes 
the tragedy of power and the power of tragedy.” 

McMahon said, “The nation as a whole seems 
quite interested in this as a scholarly repository... I 
look with dread at not proceeding. Comments will be 
as vociferous on this subject as have been those saying 
not to proceed.” 


GAA board supports 
Sanford, trustees 


The following statement, signed by Albert F. Fisher 

51 B.D. 54, General Alumni Association president, 
was sent to J. Alex McMahon ’42, chairman of Duke’s 
board of trustees. A copy was also sent to President 
Terry Sanford. 


The Board of Directors of the General Alumni 
Association of Duke University met in Durham on 
Sept. 19, 1981. The significance of the proposal to 
bring the Richard Nixon Library to Duke University 
made it imperative that the issue be discussed at a 
regular meeting of the board of directors. Paul Vick 
was asked to apprise the board of the historical facts 
pertaining to the proposed library, beginning with the 
initial contact and continuing until the present. 
Members of the board discussed the issue freely and 
agreed that a statement should be made by the Board 
of Directors of the General Alumni Association. The 
following resolution was adopted: 


BE IT RESOLVED, that the Board of Directors of 
the General Alumni Association of Duke 
University expresses its support of President 
Terry Sanford and the Board of Trustees of 
Duke University. We are confident that the final 
disposition of the proposal to bring the Richard 
M. Nixon Library to Duke University will be in 
the best interest of Duke University and we 
pledge our continued loyalty. 


Our confidence in the Board of Trustees of Duke 


University is further strengthened by the fact that 26 of 
36 trustees are alumni of Duke. 
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Forum 


In response to President Sanford’s Sept. 11 offer to 
give “the Academic Council and representatives of any 
department a full and fair opportunity to put in any 
letters and expressions,” the Register has provided this 
forum. The following statements and articles are those 


that were submitted to us for publication. 








Academic Council 


Statement to the board of trustees’ 


executive committee, Sept. 4 


Academic Council Chairman E. Roy Weintraub, an 
economics professor, made the following statement to 
the board of trustee’s executive committee on Sept. 4. 
For clarification, persons referred to are Roger 
Marshall, university secretary; Carl L. Anderson, 
professor of English, Franklin W. Young Ph.D. 46, 
Divinity School professor; James David Barber, 
political science professor; Bruce R. Kuniholm A.M. 
72, Ph.D. ’76, A.M. ’77, of the policy sciences and 
history faculties; and Eugene McDonald, university 
counsel. NARS is the National Archives and Records 
Service. 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Board: the 
Academic Council held meetings on Monday and 
Thursday of this week. On Monday, members of the 
faculty who were not on the council expressed their 
views to the council on the proposed Nixon library. I 
have given Mr. Marshall a copy of their written 
statements, and I believe the Executive Committee has 
copies of the minutes of that meeting. 

Yesterday the Academic Council discussed, and 
voted upon, two resolutions. Professor Anderson’s 
resolution urged the board to approve continued 
discussions and negotiations with Mr. Nixon, the 
NARS, and any “Nixon Library Trust,” subject to 
close consultation with and reporting to, a Duke 
committee of representatives of faculty, students, 
alumni, and board. Professor Young’s resolution asked 
the board to terminate all such discussions. These 
resolutions were matched to our understanding of the 
choice you must make. 

After three hours of discussion Professor 
Anderson’s resolution was replaced by Professor 


Council’s conclusions and actions, 


Acting on President Sanford’s suggestion that the 
Nixon library negotiation process be “put on hold” 
until an agenda for negotiations could be framed by 
the Academic Council, the council met on Sept. 17 
and announced the following. 
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Young’s by a vote of 36 to 34. Professor Young’s 
resolution was then passed by a vote of 35 to 34. 

The resolution the council thus passed urges that 
you authorize breaking off the discussion about the 
Nixon library as these discussions were outlined in 
President Sanford’s memorandum to the council dated 
Aug. 19. 

A word about these votes. For the first time in 
my experience of the Academic Council, many 
members voted after extensive consultation with those 
they represent. 

You must, however, look beyond those votes to 
what they represent. 

The Duke faculty is divided, and it is not a 
division that can be ignored. However, this is a 
division on an extremely narrow issue. There is not 
disagreement about the inappropriateness of a tourist 
attraction adjacent to our campus. 

The division is on one issue, on whether the 
extremely restrictive roles for proceeding in 
negotiations are likely to lead to a successful 
conclusion or whether they are not. The division is 
thus over one issue: the faculty’s confidence in a happy 
outcome to the negotiation process. The two 
resolutions themselves effectively said “we do or we do 
not have confidence that the process of negotiation 
will lead to a successful outcome.” The Executive 
Committee of the trustees must now decide the merits 
of proceeding with, or stopping, discussions with due 
attention to that division. As Professor David Barber 
said yesterday, “This has been a very troubled time for 
all of us. Although I believe the faculty is pretty much 
together, despite differing views on the issue, the gulf 
between faculty and top leadership is wider than I 
have yet seen it here.” 


The Executive Committee of the Academic 
Council, after reviewing the preliminary minutes of the 
last three meetings, the correspondence associated with 
those meetings, the resolutions of the council, and the 
various remarks by President Sanford, has concluded 


Let me say this as clearly as I know how. The 
faculty believes that this issue is intrinsically divisive. 
We can live with that. What has made this situation 
nearly intolerable is the unnecessary divisiveness that 
has resulted from faculty communication and lack of 
appropriate consultation. The faculty expressed itself 
clearly of the belief that a divisive situation was 
exacerbated by what it considers errors in judgment. 

For many, the issue had an uncomfortable side. 
As Professor Kuniholm stated yesterday: 

“If we endorse the original motion, we will be 
endorsing negotiations between an administration in 
which we are unconfident and a group of individuals 
who do not merit the trust of their country... In my 
mind, a vote for the motion also constitutes tacit 
approval for the process by which this whole affair has 
been conducted.” 

I am deeply uncomfortable bringing this 
expression of faculty concern to you especially in my 
first week as chairman of the Academic Council. 

On a more positive note, the discussions yesterday 
and Monday did suggest that the faculty would be 
willing to consider, on its merits, any proposal for 
location at Duke of a Nixon library which was for 
scholarly use only, and fully separate from any 
memorabilia of office or any museum-like 
characteristic. Such an archival resource, modeled on 
President Ford’s archives in Ann Arbor and museum 
in Grand Rapids, would be of interest to the faculty in 
a way the current library proposal is not. It is too bad 
that Mr. Nixon will not, according to Mr. Sanford 
and Mr. McDonald, consider such a plan. Perhaps his 
mind can be changed, for it appears at this time to be 
the only kind of Nixon library at Duke that the Duke 
faculty might support. 


Sept. 17 


that this council wishes to move forward with respect 
to two issues, each arising out of concerns associated 
with the substance and manner with which the 
proposal for a Nixon library was presented to the 
Duke community over the past six weeks. 








These two issues are those of 1) faculty 
governance and 2) institutional coherence. Each of 
those issues must be addressed in a forward-looking 
manner, with due respect to their emergence as issues 

out of the recent chaos. 
With this preamble, the Executive Committee 
charges the Select Committee on the Nixon Library to 
| form itself into two subcommittees, one on governance 
and one on library relations. 
Governance issues are rooted in the Christie 
Report of 1972. Acceptance of that report by the 
president resulted in the creation of this council in its 
present form. The obvious recent breakdown of tacit 
rules of procedure requires a more explicit 
understanding of what consultation means, a point 
that was never precisely settled in correspondence 
between then Chairman Joel Colton and President 
' Sanford which implemented the understanding on 
governance under which this council has operated. 

The Subcommittee on Governance shall consist of 
Professors Donald J. Fluke, Carl L. Anderson, George 
C. Christie and Montrose J. Moses. Professor E. Roy 
Weintraub will serve on this subcommittee ex officio 
and Professor Fluke will be its chairman. This 
subcommittee will report to this council in October 
(although its work might not be completed by then) on 
any modifications in this council’s, and the 
administration’s, agreements on faculty governance 


that may be suggested by the current controversy. 

The other focus of this council’s concern may be 
identified as the institutional coherence of a major 
research university’s association with a presidential 
library. Are the aims and objects of each consistent 
when taken together, or are they antithetical? If they 
are opposed by their natures, this must be explained. If 
the form of a presidential library is to be defined by a 
research university so that it may be consistent with 
the university’s proper function, what should that 
design or plan involve? To the extent that such 
questions are likewise based on the events and 
understandings of the past six weeks, those provide a 
background context for a legitimate inquiry. 

The Subcommittee on Library Relations is thus 
primarily charged to answer the question: Cana 
Nixon presidential library be developed at Duke that 
does not compromise the integrity of Duke University? 
This subcommittee shall therefore define conditions, 
possibly in the form of restrictions, on Duke 
University’s objectives in any negotiations concerned 
with a Nixon library at Duke, or to document why 
such conditions, acceptable to the Duke community, 
cannot be so developed. 

It is not, however, within the charge of this 
subcommittee to attempt to assess whether any such 
conditions could indeed be successfully implemented 
by Duke’s negotiators. 


The Nixon papers and a history 


Origins of the presidential library system 
From George Washington through Calvin 
Coolidge, American presidents claimed the files of 
their office as their personal property. Various 
presidents or their heirs, from Harrison to Harding, 
destroyed important portions of their papers. 
Historians in the 20th century attacked the “archaic” 
claim of personal ownership of presidential papers as 
| “not sustained by law, ethics or common sense.” 
Herbert Hoover and Franklin Roosevelt began the 
| break from this tradition. Hoover was the first chief 
executive to preserve all of his papers and 
correspondence. Roosevelt was the first to propose, in 
| 1938, the establishment of a separate library to house 
: the papers of his administration. The Roosevelt family 
_ donated 16 acres of the Hyde Park estate, 28,000 
| citizens raised $400,000, and Congress accepted title to 
| the land, building, and contents of the Roosevelt 
library in 1939. The Presidential Libraries Act of 1955 
| formalized the new tradition by authorizing the 
administrator of the General Services Administration 
| (GSA) to accept for deposit the papers of a president 
| and officials of his administration; the law further 
/ allowed the GSA to accept and maintain land and 
buildings offered to the government for a presidential 
archival depository. 
With the exception of Richard Nixon, all 
presidents from Hoover through Ford have donated 
- their papers to libraries which bear their names and 
which are located in their home states. These widely 
dispersed library-museums will probably not increase 
in the future. Litigation (still on-going) regarding the 
ownership and safe-keeping of the Nixon papers and 
tapes prompted Congress to pass the Presidential 
Records Act of 1978, which provides that from 1981 
forward White House materials “will be owned by the 
federal government and will be subject to continuous 
archival custody.” 








The Nixon papers 
The 36 million documents and 6,000 hours of 
_ tapes (on 880 reels) that constitute the presidential 
_ papers of Richard Nixon are the most extensive of any 








of presidential libraries 


president. Less than a month after his resignation the 
ex-president signed an agreement with Arthur 
Sampson, GSA administrator. The Nixon-Sampson 
Agreement of Sept. 6, 1974, included the following 
provisions: 

© Within both the temporary and any permanent 
presidential archival depository, all of the materials 
shall be placed within secure storage areas to which 
access can be gained only by use of two keys. One key, 
essential for access, shall be given to me alone as 
custodian of the materials. The other key may be 
duplicated and entrusted by you to the Archivist of the 
United States or to members of his staff. (Use of both 
keys was required to gain access to the materials.) 

e After three years (from the date of this 
instrument) I shall have the right to withdraw from 
deposit without formality any or all of the materials to 
which this paragraph applies and to retain such 
withdrawn materials for any purpose or use I may 
deem appropmiate.... 

e J intend to and do hereby donate to the United 
States....all of the tape recordings of conversations in 
the White House and Executive Office Building 
conditioned on my continuing right of access...and on 
the further condition that such tapes shall be destroyed 
at the time of my death or on Sept. 1, 1984, whichever 
event shall first occur. Subsequent to Sept. 1, 1979, the 
administration shall destroy such tapes as I may direct. 
I impose this restriction as other presidents have before 
me to... . properly safeguard the interests of the 
United States. 

e Access to the tapes shall be limited to myself, 
and to such persons as I may authorize from time to 
time in writing, the scope of such access to be set forth 
by me in each said written authorization. No person 
may listen to such tapes without my prior written 
approval. I reserve to myself such literary use of the 
information on the tapes. 

President Ford co-signed the agreement. 


The Presidential Recordings and Materials 
Preservation Act of 1974 
Unhappy with the agreement, Congress nullified 


As a secondary charge, this subcommittee may 
study the various undertakings and understandings of 
the Duke community over the recent past period in 
order to assess whether those actions or 
understandings have already determined the scope of, 
or precluded satisfactory arrangements with, a Nixon 
presidential library at Duke. 

This Subcommittee on Library Relations shall 
consist of Professors Knut Schmidt-Neilsen 
(chairman), Thomas A. Spragens, Bruce R. Kuniholm, 
Ruth S. Day, Harmon L. Smith and William H. 
Chafe. Professor Philip Stewart, vice-chairman of this 
council, shall be ex officio, a member of this 
subcommittee, as shall Mattie Russell of Perkins 
Library. 

Both subcommittees shall report to this council at 
its October meeting, although the subcommittees 
might not have completed their work by that time. 


Academic Council Executive Committee: 
E. Roy Weintraub, chairman 

Arie Y. Lewin, business school 

Edward P. Mahoney, philosophy 
Jacqueline Reynolds, physiology 
Richard B. Searles, botany 

Philip Stewart, Romance languages 
Robert E. Webster, biochemistry 


it within months. The Preservation Act of 1974 
directed the GSA to receive and retain all papers, 
documents, and tape recordings of the Nixon 
presidency. Under the law, no original materials may 
be removed or destroyed. The Nixon presidential 
papers must be kept in the Washington metropolitan 
area; they can only be relocated elsewhere by an act of 
Congress amending the 1974 law. The act directed the 
GSA to draft regulations concerning access to the 
materials. Proposed regulations must be submitted to 
both houses of Congress; either house can reject all or 
any portion of the regulations. (A comprehensive set _ 
of regulations, governing access to all Nixon material 
except the tapes and the president’s diary, was 
accepted by Congress and went into effect on March 7, 
1980.) The committee report accompanying the bill 
stated explicitly that the “legislation does not take any 
position with respect to the ownership of Mr. Nixon’s 
tapes, papers, and other materials... The question of 
ownership here is pre-eminently a matter of law for the 
courts to decide. . . .It is not necessary to decide the 
question of ownership in order to have the federal 
government assume complete possession and control 
of the Nixon tapes and papers.” 


The Courts and Mr Nixon: 
“In a different class from all other presidents” 

In four separate suits since 1974, former President 
Nixon has challenged the 1974 Preservation Act and 
asserted his personal ownership and control of the 
tapes and papers of his administration. In his challenge 
to the 1974 law, Mr. Nixon asserted that the act 
invaded his privacy, violated the separation of powers, 
and constituted a bill of attainder—a law which 
extinguished his civil liberties without judicial trial. 
The Supreme Court ruled on the case in June, 1977. 
Writing for the majority (which included Nixon court 
appointees Blackmun, Powell, and Stevens), Justice 
John Paul Stevens concluded that President Nixon 
constituted “a legitimate class of one.” Because he 
alone resigned from office, accepted a pardon for 
offenses committed while in office, and entered into an 
agreement which called for the destruction of 
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presidential materials, “he placed himself in a different 
class from all other presidents,” wrote Justice Stevens. 
(Justices Burger and Rehnquist dissented in the 7-2 
decision.) 

In the latest suit, filed on Dec. 17, 1980, Mr. 
Nixon claimed damages on the grounds that he had 
been deprived of the “exclusive enjoyment, control, 
and use” of his presidential materials. According to the 
New York Times, “Mr. Nixon’s Washington attorney, 
Herbert J. Miller Jr., said. . .that ‘the underlying 
theory of the suit is to establish’ that the former 


president owns the materials generated while in office.” 


From presidential archives to library-museums 

From the viewpoint of the National Archives, the 
mission of the presidential libraries has been to 
“preserve, describe, and make available for use those 
presidential records and personal papers that 
document the decisions of each successive presidential 
administration.” For archivists, the “emphasis was 
primarily on... scholarly research.” 

But modern presidents have viewed their libraries 
as more than archives alone. All have followed in the 
footsteps of Roosevelt, who designed his library to 
“combine the resources of a manuscript repository 
with those of a historical museum. He did not see 
these two as separable functions somewhat casually 
linked together by being on the same site. Rather, he 
saw them as being two parts of an integrated library- 





museum which would, together, represent his career, 
his presidency, and his age.” 

Over the years, the museum function of 
presidential libraries has become dominant. Partly this 
is because of enormous popular interest in the 
presidency; partly it flows from the desire of the 
libraries to demonstrate to the widest possible public 
the utility of the nation’s cumulative investment in the 
presidential library system. In the words of an official 
of the National Archives, museum exhibits reflect the 
desires of former presidents and/or their families, meet 
a strong public demand for information on the 
activities and decisions of their presidents, and provide 
an opportunity for many people throughout the 
country to see first hand a portion of our nation’s 
historical heritage. 

The “monumental or memorial aspects” of the 
presidential libraries have moved the libraries “away 
from their original purpose as storage sites for historic 
records,” according to the head of GSA. They are 
“more like museums,” he told a Senate committee in 
1979. A spokesman of the General Accounting Office 
(GAO) explained to the Senate committee that “visits 
by researchers represent less than | percent of all 
visitors to the libraries.” “Statistics show,” he 
continued, “that the greatest interest of the public in 
presidential libraries is as a museum rather than as a 
library.” During 1978, 1,110 researchers visited the 
presidential libraries. Museum visitors “totaled about 





1.3 million in fiscal year 1978.” The Johnson library 
had 502,000 visitors; the Roosevelt library had 277,000 
visitors; the Truman library had 265,000 visitors. | 
Because researchers represent less than | percent of all 
visitors, the GAO found that “there is a tendency for 
management to direct much of its attention to the 
museum function.” Even the Ford library in Ann 
Arbor, though separated from the Ford museum in . 
Grand Rapids, has expanded its exhibit area and ) 
recruited docents to discuss the Ford presidency with 
the public. 

Both the number of researchers and the number 
of visitors increased in 1980. According to the 
“Prologue: The Journal of the National Archives,” 
applications to “engage in research jumped from 1,130 
to 1,933 and the number of daily visits by researchers 
climbed significantly to 7,066... Visitor totals at the 
museums in the libraries swelled sharply to 1.7 million 
people for the year. Exhibits on such themes as the life 
and times of a president and on the American political 
process were among the attractions. The 10-year total 
for the system now stands at 14 million people.” 

SIDNEY NATHANS 

Nathans, an associate professor of history and author 
of “Daniel Webster and Jacksonian Democracy,” 
researched and prepared this report. Copies have been 
made available, with supporting documentation, to 
faculty, students and trustees. 


An account of faculty opposition 
to the Nixon library proposal 


The first step toward putting out a fire is to 
recognize that one exists. Since early 
August, a fire has been blazing at Duke. It 
has been reported, misreported, belittled, 
fanned and denounced — locally, nationally 
and even internationally. Sudden fires often 
cause considerable damage and confusion 
before their cause and extent are 
understood. The conflagration surrounding 
a Richard M. Nixon Presidential Library at 
Duke is no exception. Starting abruptly in 
the summer when the university was 
virtually empty, it has now taken on a life of 
its own, consuming old friendships and 
loyalties and engendering among 
contending parties a sense of betrayal and 
suspicion. There are Duke people on both 
sides who are attempting to keep the debate 
civil—while also keeping it germane—but 
there is great tension between these two 
objectives. The result, simply and sadly, is 
that the thing seems to grow in magnitude 
almost daily. 

This article builds, therefore, upon the 
premise that the only way the fire at Duke 
can be put out is, as a first step, to 
acknowledge its presence. We—the faculty, 
trustees, alumni and students—are in 
trouble. It is not necessarily permanent 
trouble, but to pretend that what is going 
on—here, now, on this campus—is a minor 
“problem in consultation” or a mere 
product of narrow “political passion” is to 
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insure that things will get worse before they 
have a chance to get better. 

The issues raised by the library 
controversy call into review the underlying 
premises of everyone loyal to Duke as to 
just what a university is and how it should 
be governed. Naturally, opinion on such 
sweeping matters is diversified, but it has 
been clear from the time this plan first 
became public that faculty opposition is not 
scattered and ill-considered (as suggested in 
the press and in an official mailing to 
alumni) but is extensive, varied, sensible and 
strong. The alumni need to understand the 
reasoned opposition to the Nixon library- 
museum is a majority position within the 
Academic Council and within the faculty as 
a whole. Moreover, this majority continues 
to grow as many faculty members who were 
not on campus during the early discussions 
or have no familiarity with the nature of 
these particular institutions gradually 
become acquainted with the implications of 
a Richard Nixon memorial placed in 
perpetuity at Duke. If this autumn fire, with 
all the disunity and unhappiness it has 
already brought, is to come to an end, it 
seems crucial for all former students and 
friends to have some clear sense of the 
depth and diversity of feeling which exists 
among respected people who are dedicated 
to the university and anguished over this 
undertaking. No one should assume that 


sentiment divides along partisan political 
lines; many life-long Republicans who voted 
for Mr. Nixon, such as Professor Ronald 
Witt, recipient of last year’s Outstanding 
Teacher Award, and Professor Edward 
Mahoney of the Department of Philosophy 
and member of the executive committee of 
the Academic Council, have spoken 
strongly in opposition. For example, 
consider the views of Professor Donald 
Horowitz, a Republican member of the law 
school faculty. A lawyer in the Department 
of Justice under John Mitchell during the 
Nixon years, and a public defender of the 
Nixon pardon, Horowitz considers 
opposition to a Nixon-Duke library “a good 
conservative cause.” 

“A solemn and ceremonious public 
judgment has been pronounced on Nixon. 
The best interpretation is that Richard 
Nixon should not be troubled in his private 
life by having to account further for his 
actions as president. And equally that he 
should live out his remaining years in public 
disgrace. There were two sides to the 
judgment, in other words. To support this 
library—with or without a museum—is 
vitally to confer some limited degree of 
rehabilitation on Mr. Nixon, contrary to 
what I take to be the meaning of the events 
of 1974. The library will have grave 
consequences for this university. It will 
affect all of us for many years to come. 


People who are concerned about conserving 
what Duke has and building upon it for the 
future will reject a Nixon building as the ill- 
conceived product of pie-in-the-sky 
projections that pay no heed to the 
inevitable costs the library will inflict on all 
of us.” 

Trustee Emeritus Charles Murphy Sr., a 
graduate of the college and law school with 
North Carolina roots and an impressive | 
record of service in Washington, also listed 
the moral question as his primary objection: 
“It would be wrong for Duke to lend its 
approbation to Nixon’s conduct even if it 
would serve a significant archival purpose. 
It is all the more tragic because it will serve 
no significant purpose except to identify 
Duke more closely with Richard Nixon. I 
do not know whether this will lift Nixon’s 
reputation more than it pulls Duke’s 
reputation down, but it will inevitably bring 
the two closer together.” Convinced that the 
decision to proceed was a “foregone 
conclusion” in mid-August, he regretfully 
severed all relationships with the university. 

Scores of faculty members feel equally 
strongly about the implications of linking 
Duke to a disgraced president in 
perpetuity. Irving Alexander, professor of 
psychology said, “In the life of any 
organization there appear critical moments 
when the decisions that are made seriously 
affect the future well-being of that structural 
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unit. It is my feeling that this university is in 
the midst of one such critical moment. A 


university is more than a conglomerate of 


the subject matters taught or the people 
who teach them. It must have an identity 
which is clear. The glorification of a 
dishonored president whose tenure in office 
exemplified the antithesis of our central 
values would be a serious mistake.” 

Added Francis Newton, professor of 
Latin: “On the evidence of Mr. Nixon’s 
career, we would be exposing the 
university’s good name to a discreditable 
connection. And we would open a long- 
term division among us, among our 
students, among our alumni, and among 
our friends.” 

To many faculty members, the way in 
which widespread faculty opposition has 
been misrepresented has caused as many 
deep divisions as the prospect of helping to 
rehabilitate the reputation of a disgraced 
president. Scholars with the most intimate 
familiarity with presidential archives and the 
greatest likelihood of benefiting directly 
from having the Nixon papers at Duke— 
historians and political sciéntists—have, 


‘ironically, been in the forefront of library 


opponents on the grounds that presidential 
libraries are “organically monumental and 
celebratory.” Very early in the controversy, 
Richard Watson, outgoing chairman of the 
history department, wrote President 


- Sanford that “as historians we would 


welcome the acquisition of collections of 
papers by Perkins Library whether they be 
those of poor or rich, of famous or 
infamous, of Woodrow Wilson or Richard 
Nixon, of Adolph Hitler or Winston 
Churchill, but we would draw the line at 
having a building named for some of these 
persons on this campus.” 

Unfortunately, such broadly-gauged and 
nonpolitical critiques as this were 
characterized—in the now famous “Cady 
letter” sent by President Sanford to 65,000 
alumni—as a “now-minded” product of 
“political passion.” The fact that the 
Sanford-Cady letter did not mention the 
near-unanimous opposition of the history 
department led David Barber, James B. 
Duke professor of political science and a 
scholar of the presidency, to tell Sanford: 
“That fact should have /ed your letter to 
those 65,000 Duke students and alumni.” 

In this manner, the Cady letter to the 
alumni become a centerpiece of faculty 
discontent. In an open letter to Terry 
Sanford published in the student 
newspaper, I wrote, “This sad little $13,000 
episode (the cost of the mailing) diminished 
everybody. The Cady letter irritated the 
casual reader, misled the inattentive and 
outraged the informed.” Prize-winning 
author William Chafe provided some 
indication of the depth of feeling on the 


- faculty when he wrote: “Misrepresentation 


is a harsh word. It became a hallmark of 
the Nixon administration, where according 
to historian Jonathan Schell, virtually every 
public statement was crafted for a public 
image at variance with actual fact. Now it 
seems that misrepresentation has come to 
Duke as well. It is not a happy moment.” 

Another distinguished historian, Peter 
Wood, objected to locating any library on 
the site shown to Mr. Nixon’s lawyers 


_ behind the law school and business school 


on Towerview Road adjacent to the 
campus. He pointed out that the LBJ and 


_ JFK libraries each draw more than 500,000 





visitors per year (less than | percent of 
whom are scholars). Quoting Durham’s 
mayor who observed that the library 
“would be like a multi-million dollar 
business,” Wood questioned whether a 
major decision regarding tourism and its 
impact on Durham should be pushed 
forward “as if any such impact were 
inconsequential or could be dealt with 
later.” As the tourism aspect of the Nixon 


materials. But their work may actually be 
devalued in the eyes of their peers because 
of the Johnson library’s reputation as a 
center for thinly-veiled apologetics.” 
Professor of law, Walter Dellinger, 
stressed the improbability of negotiations 
with Nixon yielding a result that Duke 
could honorably live with. Said Dellinger, in 
a letter to the chairman of the board of 
trustees: “I do not deny that the Nixon 





“Tf this autumn fire, with all the disunity and 
unhappiness it has already brought, is to 
come to and end, it seems crucial for all 
former students and friends to have some 
clear sense of the depth and diversity of 
feeling which exists among respected people 
who are dedicated to the university and 
anguished over this undertaking. 





library became clear, the prospect of well 
over 1,000 visitors per day roaming the 
West campus added a whole new 
dimension to the controversy. 

But, always, the primary issue remains 
the long-term effect of the Nixon 
connection upon the scholarly world of 
Duke. The fact the faculty is being 
ignored—on a matter of a library 
acquisition—has stirred deep feelings. Alan 
Kerchoff, chairman of the department of 
sociology, asked, “Since the only positive 
factor seems to be the research value of the 
library, isn’t the faculty in a better position 
than anyone else to decide how important 
an asset that is?” Professors who have used 
such facilities—Barber in political science, 
Chafe in history, Horowitz in law—all feel 
the liabilities outweight the assets. 

David Price of the political science 
department wrote Sanford: “We know, 
after all, what these presidential libraries 
are like. They stand as monuments to our 
inflation of the presidential office and they 
actually impede certain kinds of research by 
artificially segmenting and scattering 
resources. It is no accident that so few 
universities have sought to locate a 
presidential library on campus. The major 
exception is the University of Texas, but 
that is an exception that should offer Nixon 
library proponents no comfort at all. I 
participated once in a conference at the 
Johnson library and have been on their 
newsletter list since then. The library is truly 
a monument, complete with blown-up 
photographs, elaborate displays of personal 
memorabilia, and a replica of the oval 
office. The newsletter reveals a steady 
stream of presentations and conferences, 
most featuring Johnson family and friends 
quite prominently (I have yet to see a 
newsletter that did not portray Mrs. 
Johnson hosting a function at the library), 
most adulatory or nostalgic in tone, very 
few that one could term critical oreven = - 
analytical. Do researchers at the University 
of Texas benefit from all this? I’m sure they 
benefit marginally from convenient access to 


papers are valuable. And I recognize that 
President Sanford has been ‘told that the 
museum aspects of the library will be 
minimized.’ But since the $20-$30 million 
dollars for the building will be raised by 
friends of President Nixon, since the Nixon 
group ‘would have to approve all design 
plans and specifications for the library’ and 
since a former president has a significant 
role in the selection of the director, how 
could one possibly expect the final result 
not to be, in part, an honorific monument? 
Indeed, how could the university, with any 
semblance of graciousness, take these 
people’s money and then insert, contrary to 
all tradition, that this library-museum will 
be the first not to be a monument in honor 
of the president for whom it is named?” 

Henry Steele Commager, the 
distinguished American historian from 
Amherst, confirmed faculty reservations 
when questioned recently about a Nixon 
library. He said, “The idea of scattering 
presidential papers in the small towns of 
America instead of the Library of Congress 
where they belong is ridiculous. The whole 
idea of presidential libraries was a 
catastrophe. They are inconvenient for 
scholars, a waste of overhead, and they are 
monuments to pride and vanity.” 

A summary of this kind is, by definition, 
one-sided. It is proper, then, to end this 
report with the viewpoint of the faculty 
spokesman for the “other” side, that is, the 
minority who voted against the motion “not 
to proceed with negotiations” in the 
Academic Council meeting on Sept. 3. 
Their position, somewhat inaccurately 
described in some newspaper accounts as a 
“pro-library” position, was represented the 
next day before the board of trustees by 
Professor Carl Anderson of the Department 
of English. Professor Anderson told the 
Executive Committee candidly that even 
faculty members who voted to conduct 
negotiations had fears that “once 
negotiations began, they would gather 
momentum and could not be stopped no 
matter how badly then went; too much 


time, effort, and money would have been 
invested.” 

“I interpret the final vote to mean simply 
what it says,” Anderson concluded: “that 
the faculty is sharply divided on the 
question. You obviously do not have the 
support from the faculty for continued 
negotiations that a matter of this magnitude 
requires, even if the numbers in the final 
tally were reversed. I am obliged to add that 
the issue has been extremely divisive, of 
course, and that the failure to recognize that 
it would be, and that it could not possibly 
be dealt with in a week or two or three in 
the middle of August has angered people on 
both sides of the voting. You may wish to 
gloss over this fact, Mr. Chairman, but I tell 
it to you straight. I think also I should warn 
you not to discount that anger as being a 
temporary thing that interfered with the 
voting. A good many of us did our best to 
suppress it, but it is deep and abiding.” 

It may seem strange that an unbuilt 
building named for a man who left Durham 
more than 40 years ago could fuel such 
feelings. Residents of Duke have felt heat 
before, and the sturdy granite towers will 
endure. But the Nixon fire—partly visible, 
partly smouldering beneath the surface— 
has become intense, and the smoke makes 
you want to cry. The flames are now very 
close to our structural foundations. The 
majority of us are ready to put out the 
library idea, quench the fire and return to 
the arduous task of sustaining a great 
university. 

LAWRENCE GOODWYN 
Goodwyn, an associate professor of 
history, is co-director of Duke’s oral 
history program. 
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East and West 


News from the University’s campuses 








Private gifts total 
record $36 million 


Support to Duke from private sources 
reached a record $36 million for the 1980-81 
fiscal year—nearly $10 million higher than 
the amount raised last year. 

The figure tops by $6 million the former 
record of more than $30 million received in 
1978-79, according to Andrew D. Parker, 
director of the Office of University 
Development. Parker said the figures are 
preliminary and the final total will probably 
run slightly higher. 

These increases, President Terry Sanford 
said, are indicative of “the high regard in 
which Duke is held by alumni, parents and 
friends.” 
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But Sanford noted that Duke’s funds are 
“not on the level we would like in 
comparison with some of our peer 
institutions. We still have a long way to go 
before we achieve the goals we have set for 
ourselves.” 

According to Parker, the Duke Loyalty 
Fund exceeded its goal for the first time in a 
number of years, raising more than $1.6 
million. 

“This is particularly important,” Parker 
said, “because it represents unrestricted gifts 
to the university. Equally impressive is the 
fact that donors to the several annual giving 
programs increased from 11,025 to 13,503. 
This represents an increase of over 22 
percent.” 

Parker also noted: 

© individual gifts totaled nearly $15.5 


















million, up to 40 percent; 

® corporate support, slightly more than 
$5 million, up 25 percent; 

© foundations and special sources, more 
than $14 million, up 17 percent; 

® religious groups’ contributions, nearly 
$1 million. 

Annual-giving efforts in the 80s, Parker 
added, will be directed toward raising funds 
for unrestricted purposes and for university 
endowment. : 


Annual giving head 
defines priorities 


Leonard Stachitas says the catch phrase 
around his office these days is “living 
endowment.” Duke’s living endowment is 
the money alumni and university friends 
contribute every year. 

And that’s what Stachitas is concerned 
about. He became director of annual giving 
for Duke Aug. 3. 

He says that his “main mission is really 
one of educating the alumni and the Duke 


community as to the importance of annual ° 


giving. I hope to get to the point where, 
when Duke alumni think of giving money 
to Duke, they do it first through the annual 
fund.” 

The fund is nonrestrictive, which means 
that it can be used for anything necessary 
to operate the university — from lightbulbs 
to salaries. 
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“The hard part about selling (the idea 
of) alumni giving is it’s not very 
glamorous,” says Stachitas. Contributing 
money toward a restricted fund, such as a 
fellowship, sounds more appealing than 
giving money which might be used to pay 
oil bills, he says. But the first priority - 
should be to “ensure day to day operations 
of the university.” Contributing to a 
nonrestricted fund also helps the university 
to take advantge of new opportunities. 

Stachitas uses biological research as an 
example: If the biology department were on 
the verge of a discovery, but needed money 
for more research, the university could 
direct money for it from its unrestricted 
fund. 

This year’s goal for the annual fund is 
$2.1 million. He says the university will try 
to raise the money three ways: direct mail, 
telethons, and personal solicitations. 

Last year was-the first year a telethon 
was used to raise money. Stachitas says that 
each department enlists the support of 
students, alumni and faculty to make 
phone calls and solicit money. Each 
department has to make the calls within a 
certain time frame. 

Though Stachitas is new to Duke, he’s 
not new to fund raising. He was assistant ‘ 
director of annual giving at the University 
of Pennsylvania; his alma mater. He 
graduated in 1975 with a degree in political 
science. 


North Carolina’s largest oceanographic 
research vessel, the 135-foot Cape Hatteras, 
arrived in Beaufort at Duke’s Marine Lab in 
August. The $3-million ship made a 350- 
mile voyage from Jacksonville, Fla., where 
it was built with funds provided by the 
National Science Foundation. It replaces 
the 17-year-old Eastward, which was sold 
last spring. The Cape Hatteras will be 
operated by the Duke-University of North 
Carolina Oceanographic Consortium. 
Dedication and christening ceremonies were 
held Oct. 2. 
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Basketball— 
coming home 


Duke’s 1981-82 basketball schedule features 
15 home games — the most in the history of 
the university. 

“I think we have put together an excellent 
schedule,” says head coach Mike Krzyzewski 
“Seven of our first 10 games will be at 
home, which will give our young players 
some time to gel before hitting the road.” 

The schedule is: 


Nov. 24 — Red Star of Yugoslavia, home 

Nov. 28 — Vanderbilt, home 

Dec. 2 — La Salle, home 

Dec. 5 — Appalachian State, home 

Dec. 9 — Virginia, away 

Dec. 12 — Princeton, away 

Dec. 22 — East Carolina, home 

Dec. 29-30 — Iron Duke Classic, home 
Duke vs. Auburn 
Davidson vs. William & Mary 

Jan. 2 — Louisville, away 

Jan. 6 — Rutgers, home 

Jan. 9 — Maryland, home 

Jan. 13 — Wake Forest, (Greensboro) 

Jan. 16 — North Carolina, home 

Jan. 20 — N.C. State, home 

Jan. 23 — Clemson, away 

Jan. 27 — Holy Cross, (Meadowlands) 

Jan. 30 — Virginia, home 

Feb. 3 — Georgia Tech, home 

Feb. 6 — Maryland, away 

Feb. 8 — UNC-Wilmington, home 

Feb. 10 — Stetson, away 

Feb. 13 — Wake Forest, home 

Feb. 16 — N.C. State, away 

Feb. 20 — Georgia Tech, away 

Feb. 24 — Clemson, home 

Feb. 27 — North Carolina, away 

March 5-7 — ACC Tournament, Landover, 
Md. 


Stress fractures— 
latest joggers’ woe 


Too few doctors recognize stress fractures 
suffered by inexperienced runners who over- 
exert themselves, says Dr. Richard H. 
Daffner, a Duke radiologist. 

The fractures are not the same as the 
well-known “runner’s fracture” that occurs 
at the lower end of the fibula. The stress 
fractures suffered by inexperienced runners 
are small, hard to detect, and occur in the 
back of the tibia, the larger of the two lower 
leg bones, about a third of the way down 
from the knee. 

“When people begin some form of 
exercise like jogging, both their. muscles and 
their bones grow stronger, but the muscle 
tone increases more rapidly than bone 
strength does,” he says. “This can result in 
abnormal pull at the site where the muscle 
attaches to the bone.” 
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In search of... 


The Special Advisory Search Committee 
has been reactivated to consider candidates 
for the position of chancellor to the 
university. Kenneth Pye, current chancellor, 
recently announced plans to return to 
teaching and research at the law school, 
effective July, 1982. The committee is 
presently soliciting names of individuals to 
be considered, according to Marsha Vick, 
committee secretary. Send your suggestions 
as soon as possible to Vick at 205 Allen 
Building, Duke University, Durham, N.C. 
27706. 


He says he has seen eight cases in recent 
months of bone fractures along the short 
line where the popliteus and soleus muscles 
attach to the tibia. The popliteus muscle 
flexes and stabilizes the knee and rotates the 
leg inward. The soleus points the foot. 

“We believe this abnormally strong 
muscle pull results from an unnatural 
running gait in which the person is either 
hunched forward, toes are pointed too far 
inward or feet are striking the ground too 
far to either side,” he says. 

Primary care doctors and even some 
radiologists, can easily misdiagnose the 
problem because running wasn’t nearly as 
popular among non-athletes when most 
doctors were in training, Daffner says. Also, 
in the early stages, the injuries may not 
show up on x-rays. 

“Very often, trauma is not the first thing 
that comes to mind when a patient 
complains of soreness and leg pain,” he 
says. 

“The clinician may think of an infection, 
arthritis, cancer or something else first. It is 
extremely important to find out if a person 
has been running or jogging because if he or 
she continues the activity before the bone 
heals, a small crack can develop into a 
complete fracture.” 

He also cautions against early biopsy— 
the removal of tissue from the affected area 
to establish the precise diagnosis. 

“The danger here is that an inexperienced 
pathologist might misinterpret the immature 
cells that are present when the bone is 
healing as bone cancer.” It’s far safer, he 
says, to postpone the biopsy for two or 
three weeks. By then, x-rays will usually 
reveal a healing fracture or show further 
destruction which indicates a possible 
tumor. 

In the unconditioned patient, a history of 
a new physical activity such as running may 
be sufficient to alert the doctor to the 
correct diagnosis. 

“In the veteran runner, however, it would 
be necessary to inquire whether there has 
been a change in the route being taken, the 
distance being run, the use of new shoes, or 
a history or recent inactivity from other 
injury or soreness. Each of these conditions 
will result in different muscular action on 
the bones of the patient’s lower limbs.” 

Many runners rest for a few days when 
they begin feeling pains in their legs, but 
there are others, including coaches, who 
foolishly think the pain should be ignored, 
Daffner says. An additional hazard of 
continued running is that the same bone in 
the opposite leg can fracture as the person 
shifts his weight from the affected to the 
unaffected side. 

“Rest and tincture of time are the best 
cure,” he says. 


Notes 


Kathlynn C. Ciompi 67, M.Ed. ’68 is 
leaving her position as associate director of 
undergraduate admissions at Duke to 
become director of undergraduate 
admissions at Vanderbilt University in 
Nashville, Tenn., effective Oct. 1. Ciompi 
joined the admissions office in 1971 as an 
admissions counselor. 


@ James P. Cooney Jr., current associate 
director of the U.S. Department of Health 
and Human Services’ office of health 
research, statistics and technology, has been 
named chairman of the medical center’s 
Department of Health Administration. He 
succeeds David G. Warren, J.D.’64 who 
returns to full-time teaching in health 
administration at Duke. Cooney was health 


Bulletin 


At the time the Register was going to press, Duke’s 
trustees passed a resolution inviting Terry Sanford to 
remain university president until 1985. Sanford accepted. 


He has been president since 1969. The resolution, passed 
Sept. 25 during the trustees’ regularly scheduled meeting, 
was the result of year-long consultations among board 
members and the executive committee of the Academic 
Council, said J. Alex McMahon, board chairman. 


administration program director at the 
University of California at Los Angeles 
from 1969 to 1971. He earned his bachelor’s 
in 1955 and his master’s in health 
administration in 1958 from the University 
of Iowa, and in 1968 received his doctorate 
in health services administration from the 
University of Minnesota. 


® Theologian Harmon L. Smith Jr. B.D.’55, 
Ph.D.’62, whose research and teaching have 
concentrated on ethical issues in modern 
medicine, received the American Heart 
Association’s Award of Merit. The 
association recognized Smith for his 
contributions aimed at reducing heart and 
circulatory disease. Smith, an Episcopal 
priest, is professor of moral theology at the 
Divinity School and professor of 
community health sciences in the medical 
center. He is the author of “Ethics and the 
New Medicine.” From 1972 to 1977, Smith 
was a member of the heart association’s 
ethics committee, serving one year as 
chairman. He joined the Duke faculty in 
1959. 


@ Jack B. Chaddock, chairman of the 
mechanical engineering and materials 





Series cooking 


The Broadway at Duke series opened Oct. 9 
with a performance by singer Barbara 
Cook, whose credits include leads in 
Broadway productions of “The King and I,” 
“The Music Man,” “Candide,” “Carousel” 
and “Oklahoma.” On Oct. 29 the current 

hit, “Sugar Babies,”’comes to Page, followed 
by Tony Award-winner “Children of a 
Lesser God,” by Mark Medoff, on Nov. 19. 
Charles Jones’ musical adaptation of 
Dickens’ “A Christmas Carol” will be 
performed Dec. 8. Another Tony winner, the 
comedy “Morning’s at Seven,” will play Jan. 
29. The black vaudeville musical “One Mo’ 
Time” is scheduled March 2. The season 
ends April 18 with the National Shakespeare 
Company’s production of “Richard I.” The 
Duke Artists Series opens Oct. 19 with 
Canadian Brass, a quintet that has 
performed on the Great Wall of China and 
in Carnegie Hall. The Canadian Brass’ 
performance will be followed by the Feld 
Ballet, Nov. 12-13; Durham-born tenor 
Michael Best, Jan. 21; the Virtuosi di Roma, 
Feb. 17; “Abelard and Heliose,” an opera by 
Robert Ward, Duke composer-in-residence, 
Feb.23; flutist Jean-Pierre Rampal, March 
24; and “Die Fledermaus,” by the National 
Opera Company, April 6. For tickets, call 
Page box office at (919)684-4059. 
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science department, was elected president of 
the 40,000-member American Society of 
Heating, Refrigerating and Air 
Conditioning Engineers (ASHRAE). The 
society, which is involved in developing 
energy conservation standards for buildings, 
develops standards often incorporated into 
state heating and cooling codes. In 1970 he 
received ASHRAE’s distinguished service 
award. Chaddock, who earned his doctorate 
at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, joined the Duke faculty in 
1966. He heads Duke’s Center for the Study 
of Energy Conservation. 


@ Betsy Levin, of the law faculty and 
general counsel for the U.S. Department of 
Education, is the new dean of the University 
of Colorado’s law school, effective July 1. 
Before coming to Duke in 1973, the Yale 
law graduate taught in the law schools of 
Boston, Georgetown and Yale universities. 
She has also been special assistant to the 
U.S. Representative to the United Nations 
and chief of staff of the National Institute of 
Education. 


@ Bruce R. Kuniholm A.M.’72, Ph.D.’76, 
A.M.777, of the policy sciences and history 
faculties, is co-winner of the Society of 
Historians of American Foreign Relations’ 
Stuart Bernath Prize for his book, “The 
Origins of the Cold War in the Near East.” 
He joined the Duke faculty in 1976. 


® Sociologist Erdman B. Palmore’s book, 
“The International Handbook on Aging,” 
was named “outstanding academic book of 
the year” by Choice, the journal of the 
Association of College and Research 
Librarians. Palmore ’52, who also teaches 
medical sociology in the medical school’s 
psychiatry department, earned his doctorate 
at Columbia University. He came to Duke 
in 1967. 
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Chapel seeks 


financial blessing 


hen the Rev. Robert Young falls into line 

behind the Duke Chapel choir for the Sun- 

day morning processional, he studies the 
chapel’s dignified arches, intricate woodwork, filled 
pews and stained glass glowing from the morning 
sunlight. He is moved by “the majesty of the building, 
the beauty, the awesomeness,” he says. The choir’s 
voices and the swelling organ music sing with his soul. 

His feelings about the chapel haven’t dulled or 
changed in the nine years he’s been minister. But he has 
changed. Nowa thread of worry weighs on his brow, 
above the bushy eyebrows which are his trademark. 

He is worried about money. Like any dedicated 
minister, he wants his church to be the best it can be. 
And right now, it’s not. 

Some of the 50-year-old wood carvings have 
fallen prey to the seasons — cracking, drying, 
becoming brittle. The Aeolian organ needs to be 
restored, Young says, and the dim lights in the chancel 
make reading music difficult for some choir members. 
Music for a 200-member choir (about 185 are students) 
is expensive, and so are the choir’s weekly coffee and 
doughnut breaks, he says. 

He wants two stone carvings, “Eruditio et 
Religio,” put in the narthex. The move will cost about 
$5,000, he says. The pieces were moved to the 
basement for storage when the Flentrop organ was 
installed in 1976. 

He says “the carillon mechanism needs to be 
reworked and some bells should be re-hung.” 

Young also wants closed circuit televisions for the 
organists, so they can see the service and time their 
playing better. The organists now rely on an electric 
light to signal when they should play. 

And he wants easily accessible rest rooms. The 
rest rooms in the chapel are scattered: two (one for 
males, one for females) in the basement, reached only 
by narrow, winding stairs (these are not open to the 
public, says chapel hostess Marge Jones, because 
someone fell down them once and slapped the 
university with a lawsuit); and two in a lounge area 
beneath the chapel offices. Jones says the public are 
directed to the bathrooms in Page Auditorium. 

But the most important thing to Young is getting 
an air conditioning and humidification system for the 


The Rev. Young examines wooden statue; susceptible 
to heat and low humidity are the carved limewood 
panels above the altar 
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chapel. He estimates the cost to be $175,000 to 
$250,000. 

The thick, hot air that hangs in the chapel in the 
summer hits visitors in the face when they walk in the 
door. Young says the temperature and humidity 
extremes are to blame for the damage to the wood 
carvings. 

“People who know art tell us that we can’t replace 
these wood carvings. To treat all of the woodcarvings 
would be a temporary move...We’ve got to have some 
funds to install air conditioning and humidification 
equipment so we don’t have to worry about treating 
the wood over and over again. And we need it, partly, 
to make the temperature bearable.” 

He says that people have collapsed during 
weddings and Sunday services in the summer. Some 
people have had heart attacks, “not because of the 
heat, but it certainly doesn’t help.” 

He says he believes that the uncomfortable 
temperatures in the chapel keep maay people away 
“from mid-May to mid-September, five months of the 
year!” 


orman Ryan takes care of the four chapel organs, 

making sure they are in tune and in good working 

order. He works a lot at night, and knows things 
about the chapel that can be noticed only by a person 
alone, at night. 

He hears the wood groan and creak during the 
changing of the seasons. He knows that the summer 
humidity is making the wood swell, expand, and that 
the noises he hears at the onset of winter are caused by 
contracting wood. 


























“Some special projects are funded by 
the Cleland Fund and the Friends of 
the Chapel. But there has never been a 


drive for funds for the chapel in the 
entire 50 years.” 


He can hear Page Auditorium’s air conditioning 
droning next door. That makes him a little uneasy. He 
says that he’s not against air conditioning in the chapel, 
but he wants anyone designing a system for the chapel 
to consider machine noise, and how it can interfere 
with religious services and music. 

He’s also concerned that an air conditioning 
system might cool only the temperature on the floor of 
the chapel. He explains the tendency of cool air to 
settle, and warm air to rise. If the temperature is not 
constant from the floor to the ceiling, it would “have a 
terrible effect on the tuning of the organ,” he says. “It’s 
going to take some really careful engineering...” 
Stratification of the air temperature would “cause the 
organ to go haywire. If they were to engineer it so 
that, from top to bottom, the temperature were even, 
that would be terrific. 

“Air conditioning can be a plus,” Ryan says. “It 


‘ can also be a curse. The problems are quite 


challenging. But none of the problems is 
insurmountable.” 

He says that the temperature in the summer is 
“usually 90 degrees, day and night.” And the humidity 
level “must be near the dew point sometimes. In the 
winter the humidity is very low, sometimes below 30 
percent.” 


ut Young’s push for improvements has sparked 

criticism from students and faculty who think the 

money could be put to better use. Some of them 
believe that air conditioning is a luxury, and should be 
considered only after some of the university’s other needs 
are met. 





Young quotes Terry Sanford, who called the 
chapel ‘‘a priority among priorities.” 

“The university is moving ahead to take care of as 
many needs as it can.” Young says. In September, the 
university finished repairs to the chapel tower roof, 
which had been closed to the public because of 
dangerous cracks in the terra cotta and underlying 
limestone, he says. An estimate of the repair cost was 
$40,000 three or four years ago, says Young. 

The university pays for all chapel programs, 
salaries and maintenance. “Some special projects are 
funded by the Cleland Fund and the Friends of the 
Chapel. But there has never been a drive for funds for 
the chapel in the entire 50 years,” Young says. 

Until recently, all Sunday morning offerings were 
given to charities. Now, one Sunday a month, offering 
money is used for chapel improvements. Young says 
the donations average $500 each Sunday. About 1,600 
attend Sunday services; 60 percent are students. 

The chapel is used for weddings, christenings, 
memorial services, funerals, organ recitals, choral 
concerts and holiday church services. It is also open for 
tours and on some days more than a hundred people 
Visit. 

“People appreciate the chapel as a place where 
excellence in worship — liturgy, ministry and music — 
is pretty much the norm, the expectation,” he says. 
“People know they’re going to find quality.” 

He says the guest speakers are “some of the 
greatest in the world.” Duke also has “the most 
glorious organ and choral music on the eastern 
seaboard, except the National Cathedral in 
Washington,” he says. 

But he wants people to keep the chapel in 
perspective. “If I see people oohing and ahhing (about 
architecture) in the chapel, I tell them that the most 
beautiful thing about this building is that it’s filled up 
every Sunday morning — almost to capacity — and 
the fact that people can have their personal and 


spiritual needs met here.” 
JANE BOUTWELL 


Pipes from the 50-year-old Aeolian organ which needs 
to be restored, Young says; repairing the chapel tower 
roof, closed to the public because of cracks in terra 
cotta and underlying limestone 
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Raisers of a lost ark 


Carol Meyers: find contributes “to a larger picture”; 
detail below of surviving ark fragment 
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ach time the receiver was replaced, the telephone 

rang again, it seemed. During the Register’s inter- 

view, Carol and Eric Meyers were in the middle of 
what they called “a media blitz.” More than a month 
earlier, in Galilee, they found what they believed was 
the first intact ark of the covenant. 

Their discovery was coincidentally timed with the 
release of the popular movie “Raiders of the Lost 
Ark,” about an archeology professor whose search for 
the Biblical ark of the covenant pits him against 
poisonous snakes and dates, ruthless Nazis and 
seemingly insurmountable odds. 

The Meyerses didn’t brush with death like the 
movie's hero did, but their discovery did make them a 
target for reporters and television producers when they 
returned to Duke, where Eric Meyers, director of the 
dig, is a religion professor. Carol Meyers, an associate 
professor of religion at Duke, and James F. Strange, a 
professor from the University of Florida, were 
associate directors of the dig. 

“TVs, radios, magazines are calling nonstop, all 
day long,” said E. Meyers. “I have never, ever seen 
anything like it.” 

The movie and the discovery were “a remarkable 
concurrence of things,” said E. Meyers. “It made it a 
news event rather than a scholarly event. We’re happy 
that it happened. It’s a rare opportunity for scholars to 
be able to discuss their work with the public at large.” 

“This wouldn’t be anything without the movie,” 
said C. Meyers. “That’s the whole thing.” 

But on July 2, when E. Meyers and Strange lifted 
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the half-ton piece of limestone by winch and tripod 
from the rubble of an ancient synagogue, they had 
never heard of “Raiders of the Lost Ark.” Neither had 
any of their 55-member team. 

And they thought their discovery was pretty 
important anyway. 

“Even though only the uppermost portion 
survives, this is the first intact ark of the covenant that 
has been recovered from ancient remains,” E. Meyers 
said. 

Two lions, rearing upon their hind legs, stand 
astride the gabled roof of the ark. A deep depression 


in the center of the roof indicates a lamp hung there — 


an eternal light symbolizing faith and the ancient 
temple in Jerusalem. 

“It was more beautiful than we had ever 
anticipated,” E. Meyers said in an interview with a 
reporter from the Raleigh News and Observer. “My 
Students stood around and oohed and ahhed and 
gasped and screamed.” Thirty-four members of the 
team were Duke students. 

They found the ark while excavating a synagogue 
in Nabratein, an ancient hill town in Upper Galilee 
near Israel ’s border with Syria and Lebanon. The 
synagogue, dedicated in 564 A.D., replaced a fourth 


‘century synagogue which had been destroyed in an 


earthquake. The ark was found buried in the prayer 
platform of the later synagogue, but might have been 
used in the earlier synagogue. 

“The placement of the ark shows how much 
succeeding generations venerated it,” E. Meyers said. 
“Although the earlier building could no longer be used, 
the ark was kept in the most sacred part of the 
subsequent building,” he said. 

__ The ark was not meant to be a replica of the 
Biblical ark, which, according to legend, held the stone 
tablets Moses brought down from Mount Sinai. “That 
was a wooden chest covered with gold,” said C. 
eyers. It had a mercy seat with a golden, winged 


% 


see 


Lifting the ark found buried in an ancient synagogue’s 
prayer platform; Eric Meyers, director of the dig 
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On Mount Sinai, “the Lord 
spake unto Moses, saying... 
in the ark thou shalt put the 
testimony that I shall give 
thee, and in there I will meet 
with thee, and I will 
commune with thee...” 
Exodus 25 
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cherub on each side. The Biblical ark, which Indiana 
Jones risked his life for in “Raiders,” was regarded as a 
symbol of power. The Israelites often carried it into 
battle. 

In ancient synagogues, the holy ark held five 
books of Moses known as the Torah scrolls. “The ark 
itself symbolized God’s presence,” said C. Meyers. 

Supposedly, each house of worship had one, E. 
Meyers said. 

“The find is of special importance because a 
similar depiction, also the first of its kind, was found 
ona black ceramic bowl of the sixth century in our 
1980 excavation at Nabratein,” E. Meyers said. 

“The drawing was astonishing because the only 
previous renderings of the ark in the Holy Land 
appeared on formal floor mosaics and the like — 
never on household articles,” he said. He explained the 
ceramic piece might have belonged to a dish used for 
“the ritual washing of hands or other sacred purposes. 
The repository of the sacred scrolls or scripture 
enjoyed a place of pre-eminence in the folk art of the 
times.” 

The late July announcement of the ark’s discovery 
spurred interviews with Newsweek, People, “Good 
Morning America,” countless newspapers, radio and 
television stations. Earlier discoveries the Meyerses 
thought were equally significant were barely 
mentioned by the media. 


firmly documented synagogue found in the Holy 

Land that lasted from the Byzantine into the 
Islamic era beginning in 640,” E. Meyers said. He 
found the 565 A.D. dedication date on a door lintel. 
Byzantine and Arabic coins found in and around the 
building showed that it survived well into the eighth 
century. 

The building it replaced was a broadhouse 

synagogue (whose sacred wall—the one facing 


T he synagogue where the ark was found is “the first 
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Jerusalem—was longer than its side walls) dating to 
the period just after the Jewish wars with Rome, 
making it the earliest Galilean synagogue recovered to 
date. 

Another discovery appeared on the front page of 
the New York Times in July. A team headed by E. 
Meyers and the Rev. Cesare Colafemmina of the 
University of Bari found a big catacomb the size of a 
football field in the Italian town of Venosa in May. 
The catacomb was apparently used as a burial ground 
by the town’s Jews in the third and fourth centuries. 

The team had been digging a trench in the side of 
a hill when they broke through to an underground ~ 
passage containing eight galleries holding more than 
1,000 graves. 

Though the ark has gained the Meyerses more 
recognition than their other discoveries, “I don’t 
believe either one of us would single it out,” C. Meyers 
said. 

“We would not like this to obscure our long hard 
work accumulating information about early Judaism 
and early Christianity in Galilee,” she said. “This, in 
effect, is a contribution to a larger picture.” ' 

When the Meyerses returned to Duke in late July, 
they hadn’t seen “Raiders of the Lost Ark.” Now they 
have seen it twice. “We took it as a spoof,” said C. 
Meyers. She added that she hoped people didn’t think 
that the movie gave a true indication of how 
archeologists operate. 

Right after their return to the United States, they 
went on a vacation to Shelter Island, N.Y. They took 
only blue jeans and other casual clothes, said C. 
Meyers, “and ended up in New York on ‘Good 
Morning America.’ We had to go out and buy city 
clothes.” 

They made the “Newsmakers” column of 
Newsweek and the magazine’s European version. For 
the pictures in the feature about them in People they 
dressed up like Indiana Jones and Marion 
Ravenwood, the main characters in “Raiders,” fora 
spoof of the movie. The producers of “In Search of,” 
narrated by Leonard Nemoy, asked them to appear on 
the show. And they were on Atlanta’s CNN, the 24- 
hour cable news network. 

But now they'd like to slow down, spend time with 
their two daughters, Dina, 9, and Julie, 12, and their 
students, and write articles for scholarly journals about 
their excavations. “This is on the verge of becoming 
overwhelming, unaccustomed as we are to media 
blitz,” E. Meyers said. 

But, he added, “it make our mothers proud of us.” 

JANE BOUTWELL 


Nabratein, site of the find, in Upper Galilee near 
Israel’s border with Syria and Lebanon 
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Here are the names of your alumni leadership 


all over the country — board of directors of 


the General Alumni Association, class presi- 


dents, school association presidents, local 


association presidents and contacts, and chair- 
persons of the alumni admissions advisory 
committees — Duke people you can get in 
touch with. This roster was compiled as of the 
first of August, 1981. 


The Duke Connection 








The board of directors is the governing 
body of the General Alumni Association, 
whose membership includes the officers, re- 
presentation from the classes, local associa- 
tions, school groups, faculty, and members- 
at-large. 


General Alumni 
Association 


Board of Directors 


President 

Albert F. Fisher ’51, BD’54 
c/o The Duke Endowment 
P. O. Box 8816 

Forest Hills Station 
Durham, NC 27707 


President-elect 

Katherine Mitchell Couch BSN’58 
1011 Westmont Drive 

Asheboro, NC 27203 


Vice President 

Richard Maxwell BSCE ’55 
803 Woodland Drive 
Greensboro, NC 27408 


Secretary-Treasurer 


Paul A. Vick ’66 

Office of Alumni Affairs 
614 Chapel Drive 
Durham, NC 27706 


Class Representatives 
(one year term) 

Robert G. Deyton 51, MD ’55 
1705 West 6th Street 
Greenville, NC 27834 


Jeffry V. Mullins 64 


123 Bruce Drive 
Cary, NC 27511 


Class Representatives 
(two year terms) 
Rebecca Nash Keesler ’67 
1010 N. Main Street 
Mt. Airy, NC 20730 


William B. Bunn III ’74, JD’78, MD’79 
Duke Medical Center, Box 2914 
Durham, NC 27710 


Class Representatives 
(three year terms) 

M. Laney Funderburk Jr. 60 
3022 Ferncliff Road 
Charlotte, NC 28211 


_ Grace Taylor Hodges ’50 
- Route 4, Box 1262 
_ Green Valley Estate 


_ Sanford, NC 27330 


Local Association Representatives 
(one year terms) 

O. Charles Chewning Jr. ’57 

6717 Foxfire Place 

Raleigh, NC 27609 


William L. Popham ’71 
6380 Southwest 147 Terrace 
Miami, FL 33158 


Local Association Representatives 
(two year terms) 

Joanne Snow Osteen ’58 

2322 North Elm Street 

Greensboro, NC 27408 


Hilliard M. Eure III °58 

Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co. 
P. O. Box 1439 

Tampa, FL 33601 


Local Association Representatives 
(three year terms) 

Joan Kansteiner Berthoud *49 

6 Wyndwood Road 

West Hartford, CT 06107 


Alton H. Hopkins ’60 
2885 Mornington Drive, N. W. 
Atlanta, GA 30327 


Representatives At-Large 
(one year terms) 

Frances Adams Blaylock ’53 
4809 Fort Sumner Drive 
Washington, DC 20016 


Walter W. Simpson MBA’74 
4501 Old Colony Road 
Raleigh, NC 27612 


Representatives At-Large 
(two year terms) 

Williams E. Arant Jr..’59 

505 S. Gay Street 

P. O. Box 511 

Knoxville, TN 37901 


William T. Buice III LLB’64 
330 Madison Avenue 
New York, NY 10017 


Representatives At-Large 
(three year terms) 

Robert L. Heidrick ’63 

1332 Edgewood Lane 
Northbrook, IL 60062 


Alice Blackmore Hicks 69 
c/o David J. Greene & Co. 
30 Wall Street 

New York, NY 10021 


Professional School Representatives 
Divinity 

F. Owen Fitzgerald BD’54 

Box 6096 

Raleigh, NC 27628 


Engineering 

Alan E. Rimer BSCE’64 
204 Somerset Drive 
Chapel Hill, NC 27514 


Forestry 

George Dutrow MF ’60, PhD ’70 
3602 St. Marks Road 

Durham, NC 27707 


Business 

J. Spencer Ferebee Jr. MBA’72 
125 Eagles Mere 

Great Falls, VA 22066 


Health and Hospital Administration 
Michael J. Schwartz MHA’71 

Duke Medical Center, Box 3933 

Durham, NC 27710 


Law 

James A. Howard 749 

1700 First Virginia Bank Tower 
101 St. Paul’s Boulevard 
Norfolk, VA 23510 


Medicine 

William M. Eagles MD’44 
4608 Sylvan Road 
Richmond, VA 23225 


Nursing 

Joan Breedlove DiNapoli MSN’70 
2920 Chapel Hill Road 

Durham, NC 27707 


Physical Therapy 

Faith Lassiter Gehweiler 55, P. T. 
CERT’56 

3551 Hamstead Court 

Durham, NC 27707 


Physician’s Associates 
Katherine Anne Enright BHS’76 
2417 Bruton 

Durham, NC 27706 


Faculty Representatives 
(one year term) 

George Maddox 

Duke Medical Center, Box 3003 
Durham, NC 27710 


(two year term) 
Allen Kelley 

215 Social Science 
Duke University 
Durham, NC 27706 


Immediate Past President 
John A. Koskinen ’61 

2021 K. Street, N. W., Suite 700 
Washington, DC 20006 


Past President 

L. Neil Williams Jr. 58, JD’61 
Alston, Miller and Gaines 

35 Broad Street 

Atlanta, GA 30303 


Class Presidents 


Half Century Club 
Charles A. Dukes ’29 
1309 Oakland Avenue 
Durham, NC 27705 


1932 

George H. Parker Jr. ’32 

Box 216 

Franklin, VA 23851 

1933 

George D. McCeney BSCE’33 
P. O. Box 3098 

Richmond, VA 23235 

1934 


John P. Sippel 734 
1111 Montgomery Street 
Laurel, MD 20810 


1935 

Kathleen Roberson Gabel 35 
48 Peaceable Hill Road 
Ridgefield, CT 06877 


1936 

Thomas C. Parsons 736 
P. O. Box 1069 
Altoona, PA 16603 


1937 

Margaret Washburn Davis 737 
421 Split Rock Road 

Syosset, NY 11791 


1938 

H. Franklin Bowers 38 
2505 Perkins Road 
Durham, NC 27706 


1939 

John A. Forlines ’39 

36 Pinewood Road 
Granite Falls, NC 28630 


1940 

Lawrence Brett Jr. 40 
206 W. Nash Street 
Wilson, NC 27893 


1941 

Robert Leys 41 

1267 W. Deerpath Road 
Lake Forest, IL 60045 


1942 

Lucie O’Brien Milner ’42 
2325 Hathaway Road 
Raleigh, NC 27608 


1943 

J. Robert Hottel °43 

3456 Redwood Court, Apt. #2 
Castro Valley, CA 94546 


1944 

Charles T. Speth *44, JD’49, LLM’50 
P. O. Box 726, 109 E. Dozier Street 
Marion, SC 29571 
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1945 

James L. Davis *45 

4355 Sabal Palm Road, Bay Point 
Miami, FL 33137 


1946 

Betty Worth Caldwell “46 
Route 3, Box 177 
Chapel Hill, NC 27514 


1947 

Wallace S. Osborne ‘47, LLB’S0 
1954 Shoreham Drive 
Charlotte, NC 28211 


1948 

James C. Ratcliff °48 

2840 Fairmont Road 
Winston-Salem, NC 27106 


1949 

Henry L. McLeod Jr. *49 
Route 3, Box 233 
Laurinburg, NC 28352 


1950 

John L. Sherrill *50 
181 Rutledge Road 
Greenwood, SC 29646 


1951 

Marilyn Goodman Anderson °51 
301 Elmwood Drive 
Greensboro, NC 27408 


1952 

S. Perry Keziah Jr. °52, JD °54 
811 Hillcrest Drive 

High Point, NC 27262 


1953 

J. Charles Smith °53 
3617 Stratford Road 
Durham, NC 27707 


1954 

Kenneth B. Orr *54 
President’s Office 
Presbyterian College 
Clinton, SC 29325 


1955 

Mary Ann Waldrop Watts 
3330 Coleridge 

Raleigh, NC 27609 


1956 

Sterling Brockwell Jr. °56 
2108 Coley Forest Place 
Raleigh, NC 27607 


1957 

George C. Beacham Jr. ’57 
224 The South Chace 
Atlanta, GA 30328 


1958 

Robert E. Smith °58, L’64 
3140 Sussex Road 
Raleigh, NC 27607 


1959 

Nancy Walker Anderson BSN ’59, 
MSN’65 

2401 Cranford Road 

Durham, NC 27706 


1960 

Marvin D. Musselwhite Jr. 60, JD’63 
1903 St. Mary’s Street 

Raleigh, NC 27608 


1961 

Henry Barnette Jr. ’61 
312 Hillandale Drive 
Raleigh, NC 27609 


1962 

Kay Goodman Wilson ’62 
1301 E. Colonial Drive 
Salisbury, NC 28144 
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1963 

Louie M. Walters Jr. BSCE °63 
1708 Wallace Street 

Durham, NC 27707 


1964 

Kenneth D. Kennedy Jr. BSEE’64 
918 Cowper Drive 

Raleigh, NC 27608 


1965 

Susan Smith Phillips °65 
4690 Three Springs Court 
Marietta, GA 30062 


1966 

Dan W. Hill Ill 66 
4519 Chicopee Trail 
Durham, NC 27707 


1967 

James K. Hasson Jr. °67, JD’70 
3i85 Chatham Road, N. W. 
Atlanta, GA 30305 


1968 

W. Holt Anderson ’68 
17 Chancery Place 
Durham, NC 27707 


1969 

R. Dale Stubbs *69 
401 S. Fourth Street 
Smithfield, NC 27577 


1970 

David W. Pollard ’70 

320 Robin Hood Road, N.E. 
Atlanta, GA 30309 


1971 

Charles H. Montgomery ’71 
P. O. Box 613 

Cary, NC 27511 


1972 

N. Allison Haltom ’72 
3206 Haddon Road 
Durham, NC 27705 


1973 

David L. Suddendorf ’73 
129 Barbaree Way 
Tiburon, CA 94920 


1974 

William B. Bunn III ’74, JD’78, MD’79 
Duke Medical Center, Box 31088 
Durham, NC 27710 


1975 

Stephan D. Hanna ’75 

West Virginia University Medical Center 
Box 549 

Morgantown, WV 26506 


1976 

John R. Nations Jr. ’76 
3309 York Road 
Winston-Salem, NC 27106 


1977 

Mark W. Bishopric ’77 
Box 3207 

Eden, NC 27288 


1978 

Timothy C. Barber ’78 
823 Austin Street 
Hamlet, NC 28345 


1979 

Margaret Cathleen McGee 79 
3942 Valley Ridge 

Dallas, TX 75220 


1980 

Steve Turner ’80 

140 Ivy Drive, Apt. #7 
Charlottesville, VA 22901 


1981 

Bryan E. Allf ’81 
1101 N. Duke Street 
Durham, NC 27701 


School Association 
Presidents 


Business Administration 


J. Spencer Ferebee Jr. MBA’72 
125 Eagles Mere 
Great Falls, VA 22066 


Divinity School 

M. Benjamin Hudnall MDiv’49 
616 Quincy Road 

Seneca, SC 29678 


Engineering School 


Alan E. Rimer BSCE’64 
204 Somerset Drive 
Chapel Hill, NC 27514 


Forestry School 


Phil C. Woolwine MF’65 
18000 Pacific Highway, South 
Suite 900 

Seattle, WA 98188 


Hospital and Health 
Administration 


Dennis E. Klima MHA’68 
1210 Westview Terrace 
Dover, DE 19901 


Law School 


Charles A. Dukes Jr.’°56, LLB’57 
Landover Mall, Suite 300 
Landover, MD 20785 


Medical School 


William M. Eagles ’40, MD’44 
4608 Sylvan Road 
Richmond, VA 23225 


Nursing School 


Nancy Walker Anderson BSN ’59, 
MSN’65 

2401 Cranford Road 

Durham, NC 27706 


Physical Therapy 


Eleanor Flanagan Branch PT Cert. 51, 
PhD’72 

207 Oak Hill Drive 

Durham, NC 27712 


Physician’s Associates 


Paul C. Hendrix BHS’75 
708 Duluth Street 
Durham, NC 27705 


\ 


Local Association 
Presidents 


(unless otherwise noted) 


Alabama 
Birmingham 

Alumni Club Contact 
James C. Yardley ’73 

232 Rosewood 
Birmingham, AL 35210 


Mobile 

Ruth Moulton Quackenbush °44 
200 Ridgewood Place 

Mobile, AL 36608 


Arizona 


Phoenix 

Dorothy Joyce Rauschelbach 63 
8102 N. 9th Avenue 

Phoenix, AZ 85021 


Tucson 

Jan McFarlane ’64 

1220 N. Jones Boulevard, #4 
Tucson, AZ 85716 


Arkansas 


Little Rock 

Alumni Club Contact 
Robert L. Bearden BD’38 
11223 Yosemite Valley Drive 
Little Rock, AR 72212 


California 


Los Angeles 
Sarah Jones ’70 
4723 East Third Street 
Long Beach, CA 90814 


Northern California 

Mary C. Torrington ’71 

2200 Sacramento Street, Apt. #1505 
San Francisco, CA 94115 


San Diego 

Edwin L. Marston Jr. "63 

c/o Shadur, La Vine and Associates 
8950 Villa La Jolla Drive, Suite 2112 
La Jolla, CA 92037 


Colorado 


Denver 

Richard M. Kreutzer *55 
2518 Alkire Street 
Golden, CO 80401 


Connecticut 


Northern Connecticut 
Joan Kansteiner Berthoud ’49 
6 Wyndwood Road 

W. Hartford, CT 06107 


Delaware 
Wilmington 
Anthony Bosworth ’58 


3301 Coachman Court 
Wilmington, DE 19803 


District of Columbia 


Tom W. O’Bryon II 68 
4005 Everett Street 
Kensington, MD 20795 


Florida 


Broward County 
Max N. Wallace ’74 

P. O. Box 14098 

Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33302 


Daytona Beach 
Alumni Club Contact 
Jay Bond LLB’64 

P. O. Box 191 

Daytona Beach, FL 32015 
Gainesville 

Alumni Club Contact 
Joseph Cauthen MD’62 


8224 Southwest 28th Place 
Gainesville, FL 32601 


Jacksonville 

John F. Lovejoy Jr. 60 
6408 San Jose Boulevard 
Jacksonville, FL 32217 
Miami 

William L. Popham ’71 
6380 Southwest 147 Terrace 
Miami, FL 33158 















Alumni Club Contact 
Charles J. Montgomery ’60 and 
Mary Shideler Montgomery ’60 
700 Fountainhead Lane 

_ Naples, FL 33940 


~ Orlando 

_ Alumni Club Contract 
_ Craig B. Ward ’60, JD’65 
- P. O. Box 2193 

_ Orlando, FL 32802 


_ Palm Beach 

__ Sharon S. Stewart Byrd ’61 
236 La Puerta 

Palm Beach, FL 33480 

~ Sarasota 

John Berteau 64, LLB’67 
1550 Ringling Boulevard 
P.O. Box 3258 

_ Sarasota, FL 33578 


Tampa 

Reed Spangler ’73 

_ 4015 Barwood Court 
_ Tampa, FL 33624 


_ Winter Haven 
_ John Allen Attaway PhD’S7 
P.O. Box 205 

Winter Haven, FL 33880 





_ Georgia 
Atlanta 
_ Alton H. Hopkins ’60 


jee. O. Box 2705 
Atlanta, GA 30301 


] 

_ Central Savannah River 
John F. Bigger ’60 

1932 Byrnes Road 

| N. Augusta, SC 29841 


Illinois 
Chicago 
Thomas S. Foster ’76 


| 2746 N. Hampton Court 
Chicago, IL 60614 








] 


Kentucky 
Louisville 
\ William Moore Brown ’74 


315 Belvar Avenue 
| _ Louisville, KY 40206 


1] 


Massachusetts 
Boston 

| Marshall C. Case ’70 
_ 161 Grove Street 

_ Reading, MA 01867 


_ Michigan 

fa Detroit 

_ C. John Holmquist ’72 
ed 1457 Bates 

_ Birmingham, MI 48009 “ 


| Grand Rapids 

_ William H. Heritage Jr. ’66 
2036 Wilshire, S.E. 

_ Grand Rapids, MI 49506 
Lansing 

| Alumni Club Contact 
a Irvin Nichols ’47 


bal 630 Woodside Drive 


_ East Lansing, MI 48823 


r 


_ Missouri 




















St. Louis 

Alumni Club Contact 
Charles D. Walker 63, MAT’66 
15184 Chamisal Drive 

Ballwin, MO 63011 


New Jersey 


Northern New Jersey 
Alumni Club Contact 
Joan Crowell Gould ’°53 

19 Dale Drive 
Morristown, NJ 07960 


New Mexico 


Albuquerque 

John F. Posen ’70 

9413 Parisfal Place, N. E. 
Albuquerque, NM 87111 


New York 


New York (Duke University 
Metropolitan Alumni Association) 
Rodney C. Pitts 68 

123 E. 78th Street 

New York, NY 10021 


DUMAA Club Contact 
(Fairfield County) 

Laurie Earnhardt Williamson ’71 
7 Bittersweet Lane 

Darien, CT 06820 


DUMAA Club Contact 
(Long Island) 

Elizabeth H. Kitsinger 66 
6201 N. Hempstead Turnpike 
E. Norwich, NY 11732 


DUMAA Club Contact (New Jersey) 
William C. Dackis BSME 44 

352 Oxford Drive 

Short Hills, NJ 07078 


DUMAA Club Contact 
(Westchester County) 
Robert Greenwald BSME °47 
159 E. Heritage Hills 
Somers, NY 10589 


Rochester 
Charles F. Ryan 776 
26 State Street 
Pittsford, NY 14534 


North Carolina 


Alamance County 
Robert A. Nelson DEd’67 
605 North Main Street 
Graham, NC 27253 


Buncombe-Henderson Counties 
F. Maxton Mauney Jr. MD’59 

257 McDowell Street 

Asheville, NC 28803 


Catawba Valley 
Robert L. Johnson Jr. ’58 
1841 5th Street, N. W. 
Hickory, NC 28601 


Cumberland County 
David A. Harlow JD’68 
P. O. Drawer 1210 
Fayetteville, NC 28302 


Davidson County 
Fletcher H. Wall Jr. °48 
P. O. Box 1103 | 
Lexington, NC 27292 


Durham County 
William V. McPherson Jr. ’66 
108 Briarcliff 

Durham, NC 27707 


Forsyth County 
Gordon Jenkins ’68 

865 Kenwick Drive 
Winston-Salem, NC 27106 


Gastonia 

Harry Randall Chambers ’73 
P. O. Box 3941 

Gastonia, NC 28052 


Guilford County 
Don E. Overman Jr. 59 
1805 Worsham Place 
Greensboro, NC 27408 


High Point 

John K. Farrington ’53 
307 Lindsay Street 
High Point, NC 27260 


Iredell County 
John W. Kiser Jr. ’63 
213 Florence Road 
Statesville, NC 28677 


Kerr-Tar 

Alumni Club Contacts 
Robert T. Barnes MEd’77 
P. O. Box 952 

Oxford, NC 27565 


Walter N. McDonald *44, BD’48 
Box 906, Louisburg College 
Louisburg, NC 27549 


Lee County 
Joel K. Budd 63 
Route 4, Box 312 
Sanford, NC 27330 


Mecklenburg County 
Lois Copeland Funderburk ’62 
3022 Ferncliff Road 
Charlotte, NC 28211 


Moore County 
Douglas E. Lam ’72 
46 Wildwood Court 
Southern Pines, NC 28387 


Nash-Edgecombe Counties 
James B. Cummings DEd’72 

117 Candlewood Road 

Rocky Mount, NC 27801 


Pitt County 
Patricia D. Duke ’70 
P. O. Box 169 
Farmville, NC 27828 


Randolph County 
Thomas A. Jordan ’61 

1160 Westover Terrace 
Asheboro, NC 27203 


Southeastern North Carolina 
Joyce Linthicum Fox ’51 

2525 Canterbury Drive 

Wilmington, NC 28401 


Wake County 

O. Charies Chewning Jr. ’67 
6717 Foxfire Place 

Raleigh, NC 27609 


Ohio 
Cincinnati 
Dennis M. Smith 63 


720 Floral Avenue 
Terrace Park, OH 45174 


Cleveland 

Eugene A. Ferreri 73 

and Linda Barlow Ferreri ’73 
3335 Ardmore Road 

Shaker Heights, OH 44120 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma City 


Alumni Club Contact 
Joseph J. Shackford ’34, BD’43 
812 Northwest 41 

Oklahoma City, OK 73118 


Tulsa 

Alumni Club Contact 
Thomas P. Schroedter ’76 
2200 Fourth National Building 
Tulsa, OK 74119 


Oregon 


Lowell 

Alumni Club Contact 
Harry T. Hance ’47 

P. O. Box 404 

Lowell, OR 97452 


Portland 

Lester V. Smith 62 

and Joan Holmquist Smith 64, AM’65 
2744 S. W. Sherwood Drive 

Portland, OR 97201 


Pennsylvania 


Pittsburgh 

Edward S. McKenna 772 
340 Spahr Street 
Pittsburgh, PA 15232 


Rhode Island 


Providence 

Alumni Club Contact 
Lloyd L. Beale BSEE’S7 

1 Squirrel Lane 

E. Greenwich, RI 02818 


South Carolina 


Columbia 

James H. Blair ’56 

322 Country Club Drive 
Columbia, SC 29206 


Upper South Carolina 
Kenneth Downs Hancock 774 


Boscobel Country Club 
Pendleton, SC 29670 


Tennessee 


Knoxville 

John A. Yarborough 41, MD’44 
843 Tuckeleeche Pike 

Maryville, TN 37801 


Chattanooga 

Byron R. Trauger ’71 

2914 Haywood Avenue, 1-C 
Chattanooga, TN 37415 


Nashville 

Alumni Club Contacts 
Mark Barry 777 

6501 Harding Road, Apt. AB-50 
Nashville, TN 37205 


Memphis 

Alumni Club Contact 
Jim S. Forbis 772 

1835 Union Avenue, #407 
Memphis, TN 38053 


Texas 


Dallas/Ft. Worth 
R. Howard Baskin III ’72 
7035 Bucknell 

Dallas, TX 75214 


Houston 

Roswell F. Vaughan III ’60 
5629 Longmont 

Houston, TX 77027 


San Antonio 

Alumni Club Contacts 

W. Trant Harkrader Jr. ’64 

and Euphemia Bauer Harkrader ’65 
114 Wyanoke Drive 

San Antonio, TX 78209 
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Virginia 

Richmond 

Nancy Weigle Kraus ‘73, AM’75 
Route 2, Box 189-B 

Sandston, VA 23150 


Tidewater 

Rockwell F. Davis "64 
4530 Professional Circle 
Virginia Beach, VA 23455 


Washington 


Seattle 

Thomas A. Lemly "65 
933 16th Avenue, E. 
Seattle, WA 98112 


Wisconsin 


Milwaukee 

John McWane Hayes BSCE’68, MBA’76 
2343 N. 83rd Street 

Wauwatosa, WI 53213 


Alumni Admissions 
Advisory Committee 
Chairpersons 


Alabama 
Birmingham 

Phil H. Neal Jr. °50 
3336 Hermitage Road 
Birmingham, AL 35223 


Mobile 

Tamra Cooper Perlman °58 
221 Rochester Road 
Mobile, AL 36608 


Alaska 


Anchorage 

David B. Epstein E’75 
245 W. 22nd Avenue 

Anchorage, AK 99503 


Arkansas 


Little Rock 

K. David Straub 57, MD’65, Ph.D.’68 
and Jeanette Munford Straub BSN’63, 
MSN’66 

13700 Rivercrest Drive 

Little Rock, AR 72212 


Arizona 


Phoenix 

Daniel A. McVane °76 
12443 N. 28th Dr., Apt. #32 
Phoenix, AZ 85029 


California 


Peninsula Area (San Francisco) 
June Montgomery °70 

c/o The Furniture Lady 

558 Santa Cruz Avenue 

Menlo Park, CA 94025 


Los Angeles 

Thomas E. McLain ’68, JD’74 
230 S. Thurston 

Los Angeles, CA 90049 


Orange County 
Marcia Ellen Lancaster °76 
4256 E. Addington Drive 
Anaheim, CA 92807 


San Francisco 

D. Terence Brookshire E’63 
340 Marion Avenue 

Mill Valley, CA 9494] 
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Colorado 


Colorado Springs 

Richard C. Webster ‘51, LLB’S3 
1723 Wood Avenue 

Colorado Springs, CO 80907 


Denver 

Winfred Deal '68 

16763 East Navarro Drive 
Aurora, CO 80013 


Connecticut 


Fairfield County 

Paul David Risher BSME’S7 
22 Pheasant Lane 

Stamford, CT 06903 


Hartford Area 

Henry Manville Beck Jr. °73 
London Road 

Hebron, CT 06248 


New Haven 

Charles H. Fischer Jr. °38, JD’41 
46 Hubert Street 

West Haven, CT 06516 


Delaware 
Wilmington 

Virginia Versagli Herndon °75 
12 Cedar Creek Court 

Bear, Delaware 19701 


Florida 


Boca Raton 

Lamuel E. Barnhill 54 and 
Joanne Eaton Barnhill ’55 
485 N.E. Spanish Trail 
Boca Raton, FL 33432 


Daytona Beach 
Richard L. Gumo ’63 

13 Pebble Beach Drive 
Ormond Beach, FL 32074 


Ft. Lauderdale 

R. Menese Gardner "42, JD’48 and 
Joyce Thresher Gardner °44 

2412 N.E. 14th Street 

Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33304 


Gainesville 

Nancy Alice Wilkov 80 

4100 S.W. 20th Avenue, Apt. G-24 
Gainesville, FL 32601 


Jacksonville 

John Gall Grimsley LLB’63 
P. O. Box 4099 
Jacksonville, FL 32201 


Lakeland Area 

John Allen Attaway PhD’57 
P. O. Box 205 

Winter Haven, FL 33880 


Miami 
William Lee Popham ’71 


6380 Southwest 147 Terrace 
Miami, FL 33158 


Naples 

Charles Montgomery ’60 and 

Mary Lee Shideler Montgomery ’60 
700 Fountainhead Lane 

Naples, FL 33940 


Orlando-Winter Park 
David A. Johnston ’62 

636 Darcey Drive 

Winter Park, FL 32792 


Palm Beach 

Robert Green ’56, MD’60 
225 Tangier Avenue 
Palm Beach, FL 33480 


Pensacola 

F. Louis Salomon II ’51 
Quarters 34, Naval Air Station 
Pensacola, FL 32508 


Sarasota 

John T. Berteau ’64, LLB’67 and 
Susan Chandler Berteau '64 
5207 Hidden Harbor Road 
Sarasota, FL 33581 


Tallahassee 

Donna Babb Frinks °S9 
2902 Brandemere Drive 
Tallahassee, FL 32303 


Tampa-St. Petersburg-Clearwater 
James A. Martin Jr. 

841 Bay Esplanade 

Clearwater, FL 33515 


Treasure Coast Area 
L. Kay Rezzonico Wild °52 
4630 Rosewood Road 
Vero Beach, FL 32960 


Elizabeth Becker Taylor *49 
1825 Bay Road, Apt. #310 
Vero Beach, FL 32960 


Georgia 
Atlanta 
James W. Redmond Jr. BSEE’S8 


1630 Kings Down Circle 
Dunwoody, GA 30338 


Macon 

Thomas L. Bass 60, LLB’63 
4739 Rivoli Drive 

Macon, GA 31204 


Savannah 

Elizabeth Hale Davis Usher ’56 
10 Robin Road, White Bluff 
Savannah, GA 31406 


Illinois 


Barrington 

J. Ralph Seaton ’53 and 
Patricia Cohan Seaton °53 
93 Carriage Road 
Barrington, IL 60010 


Chicago-North Shore 
Ann Padgett Low ’56 

1111 Sheridan Road 
Wilmette, IL 60091 


West Chicago 

Walter H. Lindsay Jr. ’66 
745 Revere Road 

Glen Ellyn, IL 60137 


Josephine Bailey Hoffman ’41 
666 Plumtree Road 
Glen Ellyn, IL 60137 


Kansas 


Kansas City 

Julie Campbell Esrey ’60 
2302 W. 69th Terrace 
Shawnee Mission, KS 66208 


Topeka 

Don F. Hazlett JD’63 and 
Sandra Williams Hazlett BSN’64 
2310 S.E. 37th Street 

Topeka, KS 66605 


Kentucky 


Lexington 

Lindsey W. Ingram 61, JD’64 
and M. Alice Acton Ingram ’65 
3137 Warrenwood 

Lexington, KY 40502 


Louisville 

William Craig T. Lutton °74 
8503 Whipps Mill Road 
Louisville, KY 40222 


Louisiana 


New Orleans 
Stephen S. Kern ’71 and 
Ann E. Block Kern ’72 
3721 Vinceenes Place 
New Orleans, LA 70125 


Massachusetts 


Boston 

Julia Margaret Bay Harmon 58 
95 Summer Street 

Weston, MA 02193 


Western Massachusetts 

George Alan Fraker AM’73, MAT’73 and 
Elizabeth Loftus Fraker ’71, MAT’73 

Box 204 

Deerfield, MA 01342 


Maryland 


Baltimore 

John Morrison ’78 

3215 N. Charles Street, Apt. #209 
Baltimore, MD 21208 


Montgomery County - D.C. 
Edward Marshall Hanson Jr. *73, 
AM’77, JD’77 

2236 Washington Avenue, Apt. #202 
Silver Spring, MD 20910 


Prince Georges County 
Rebecca Weathers Dukes ’56 
7111 Pony Trail Court 
Hyattsville, MD 20782 


Michigan 
Ann Arbor 
Thomas E. Enck ’59 


1040 Greenhills Drive 
Ann Arbor, MI 48105 


Detroit 

Beth Muzzy Holmquist *72 
1457 Bates 

Birmingham, MI 48009 


Minnesota - 


Minneapolis-St. Paul 
Philip A. Pfaffly JD’73 
5636 Interlachen Circle 
Edina, MN 55436 


Rochester 

John C. Lyons E’76, M.D. 
721 First St., S.W., Apt. #101 
Rochester, MN 55901 


Missouri 


St. Louis 

Michael A. Sauter ’71 and 
Ruth Ann Hall Sauter ’71 
6239 Washington Avenue 
St. Louis, MO 63130 


New Jersey 


Bergen-Passaic Counties 
Doree Sobel ’77 

500 Reis Avenue 

Teaneck, NJ 07666 


New Brunswick 

Dan Palubniak ’71 

530 Ryders Lane 

East Brunswick, NJ 08816 


Red Bank Area 
Kenneth D. Hall EdD’67 
1 Waterview Way 

Sea Bright, NJ 07760 


Union-Essex-Morris Counties 
Eugene T. Daniel BSCE’S3 and 
Barbara Greshman Daniel ’54 

9 Janet Lane 

Berkeley Heights, NJ 07922 


é 








i —  s 






"Barbara Wilmot Flynn’67, MA’70, PhD’74 
(34 East Bayberry Road 
~Glenmont, NY 12077 


Buffalo | 

aC. John Abeyounis ’54 

60 Kings Trail 

| Williamsville, NY 14221 

Nassau County 
Margaret Washburn Davis '37 
421 Split Rock Road 

- Syosset, NY 11791 


David Stollwerk ’64 
101 Jackson Avenue 
Mineola, NY 11501 


New York City 
Laura Meyer Wellman °73 
28 Walmsley Road 
Darien, CT 06820 


Rochester 

John S. Preston BSME’62 
38 White Birch Circle 

Rochester, NY 14624 


Rockland County 
Jan Blei Jason MEd’73 
One Village Way 

_ New City, New York 10956 


Scarsdale 
Edwin B. Howard Jr. 63 


44 Sage Terrace 
Scarsdale, NY 10583 


Suffolk County 
George Y. Bliss ’51 

21 Cove Lane 

Port Jefferson, NY 11777 


_ Westchester County 

Diane Britz Lotti 74 
Meeting House Farm 

_ Meeting House Road 

Mt. Kisco, NY 10549 





! North Carolina 


Asheville 

_ Barbara Morgan Nesbitt 65 
164 Kimberly Avenue 

_ Asheville, NC 28804 
Burlington 

_ Helen Arendell Ellington ’59 


| 1904 Sunnybrook Drive 
_ Burlington, NC 27215 


_ Charlotte 

‘C. Marcus Harris 65, JD’72 
1816 Beverly Drive 
Charlotte, NC 28207 
Gastonia 

Darrell B. Williams ’50 

' 1235 Westbrook Circle 
i NC 28052 


| Goldsboro 

Emily Tucker Powell 62 
| 2501 Pine Needles Road 
| — NC 27530 


Greensboro 
| William D. Caffrey LLB’58 
02 Round Hill Road 
sreensboro, NC 27408 

















Jack F. MacMillan ’58 and 
Harriet Drawbaugh MacMillan ’59 
1082 19th Avenue Place, N.W. 
Hickory, NC 28601 

Lexington 
Jesse Gordon Wright ’46 





Raleigh 

Marjorie Anderson Pipkin ’66 
119 Pasquotank Drive 
Raleigh, NC 27609 


Roanoke Rapids 

Sara Towe Wood "42 

600 Cedar Street 

Roanoke Rapids, NC 27870 


Statesville 

Chester P. Middlesworth °49 
Box 1071 

Statesville, NC 28677 
Wilmington 

Joyce Linthicum Fox ’51 
2525 Canterbury Drive 
Wilmington, NC 28401 


Winston-Salem 
Virginia Lee Rose ’79 

308 N. Spring St. Apt. #2 
Winston-Salem, NC 27101 


Ohio 
Cincinnati 
Dennis M. Smith 63 


720 Floral Avenue 
Terrace Park, OH 45174 


Cleveland 

Robert L. Musser ’50, L’52 
3383 Ingleside Road 
Shaker Heights, OH 44122 


Columbus 

Jane Perry. Smith 55 
2375 Brixton Road 
Columbus, OH 43221 


Dayton 

Barbara Bennett Greer ’59 
143 Beverly Place 
Dayton, OH 45419 


M. Elizabeth Allen Stavnitski BSN’S8 
118 E. Dixon Avenue 
Dayton, OH 45419 


Toledo 

Donald M. Mewhort ’62, L’65 and 
Martha McGonigle Mewhort "62 
2807 Falmouth Road 

Toledo, OH 43615 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma City 
Donald Craig Story ’77 
1723 Westminister Place 
Oklahoma City, OK 73120 


Tulsa 

Helen Gallagher Norris 68 
5905 E. 100th Street 
Tulsa, OK 74136 


Oregon 


Portland 
Lester V. Smith Jr. 62 and 


- Joan Holmquist Smith ’64 


2744 S.W. Sherwood Drive 
Portland, OR 97201 


Pennsylvania 


Harrisburg 

Betty Benton Milspaw ’69 
600 Haldeman Avenue 

New Cumberland, PA 17070 


Lancaster Area 
William C. Wagner II ’55 
2595 State Street 

East Petersburg, PA 17520 


Philadelphia 
Margaret Beach Krampf ’70 


R.D. 5, West Town Road 
West Chester, PA 19380 


Pittsburgh 

Richard F. Collins 64 and 
Ethel Tinsley Collins 66 
179 Warwick Drive 
Pittsburgh, PA 15241 


West Central Pennsylvania 
Karolyn Groth Pratt ’58 

22 Overlook Drive 

Indiana, PA 15701 


Rhode Island 


Providence 
Jeremiah J. Gorin °38 


101 Glenwood Avenue 
Pawtucket, RI 02860 


South Carolina 


Charleston 

Mark Alan Bebensee AM’75, PhD’77 and 
Elisabeth Lord Bebensee MAT’74, 
DEd’77 

The Citadel 

Dept. of Business Admininstration 
Charleston, SC 29409 


Columbia 

Karen Stafford Brown 773 
139 Spring Lawn Drive 
Columbia, SC 29204 


Greenville 

Gertrude C. Sandzen 77 
#8 Woodland Way 
Greenville, SC 29601 


Marion 

Charles T. Speth *44, JD’49 
P. O. Box 726 

109 E. Dozier Street 
Marion, SC 29571 


Spartanburg 

Jon L. Zoole ’60 

605 Overland Drive 
Spartanburg, SC 29302 


Tennessee 


Chattanooga 

Ferber W. Tracy ’64 LLB’67 and 
Carol Cousins Tracy ’65 

1500 Lyndhurst Drive 
Chattanooga, TN 37405 


Knoxville 

John A. Walker Jr. ’63 

First Tennessee Bank Building 
7th Floor 

Knoxville, TN 37919 


Memphis 

Jo Ann Jones Hunter ’51 
5715 Sycamore Grove Lane 
Memphis, TN 38119 


Tn-City Area 

Thaddeus R. Bowers 60 and 
Dulcie Gustavson Bowers BSN’59 
14 Yorkshire 

Bristol, TN 37620 


Texas 


Corpus Christi 

George H. Dawson BSME’54 
4426 Dolphin Place 

Corpus Christi, TX 78411 


Dallas 

Robert C. Taylor , LLB’S2 
2700 Republic Bank Tower 
Dallas, TX 75201 


Houston 

Howard C. Terry *47, L’51 and 
Nyle Brug Terry ’50 

1435 Martin Drive 

Houston, TX 77018 


San Antonio 

W. Trent Harkrader 64 and 
Euphemia Bauer Harkrader BSN’65 
114 Wyanoke Drive 

San Antonia, TX 78209 


Vermont 


Burlington 
Dorothy A. Kuehn "80 
9 Elm Street 
Winooski, VT 0504 


Virginia 
Arlington 
John E. Ladany °79 


6704 Lee Highway, Apt. #6 
Arlington, VA 22205 


Charlottesville 

Margaret Sackett Andrews ’76, MEd’77 
Rt. 2, Box 76 

Charlottesville, VA 22901 


Fairfax County 
Richard M. Hiergesell "39 
6200 Wilson, Apt. #610 
Falls Church, VA 22044 


Prince William/ Fauquier Counties 
J. Wayne Mitchell 65, MD 

9105 Tall Oaks Court 

Manassas, VA 22110 


Richmond 

O. Randolph Rollins 65, JD’68 
3002 Rugby Road 

Richmond, VA 23221 


Roanoke 

David Goode ’62 and 

Susan Skiles Goode °63 

2619 Nottingham Road, S.E. 
Roanoke, VA 24014 


Tidewater Area 

Christopher C. North ’74 and 

E. Marie North ’75 

356 George Washington Highway N. 
Chesapeake, VA 23323 


Washington 


Seattle 

Charles E. Routh 62 and 
Susan Mathews Routh ’62 
1900 14th Avenue East 
Seattle, WA 98112 


West Virginia 
Charleston 
Frederick C. Frostick Jr. °43, PhD’S1 


1532 Louden Heights Road 
Charleston, WV 25314 


Canada 


Montreal Area 

Pierre L. Ritchie PhD’75 
University of Ottawa 
Services Psychologiques 
Ottawa, Ontario KINGNS 


Ottawa 

Peter Charles Kasurak MA’74 
437 Hatfield Circle 

Orleans, Ontario K1E!M9 


Toronto 

John C. Clark ’63 

80 Lynwood Avenue 
Toronto, Ontario M4V 1K4 


France 
Paris 
Walter C. Putnam III °74 


10 Rue De Breuvry 
78100 St. Germain-En-Laye 
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Write: Sharon Bair, Class Notes Editor, Alumni Affairs, Duke University, Durham, NC 27706 


News of alumni who have received graduate 
or professional degrees but did not attend 
Duke as undergraduates appears under the 
year in which the advanced degree was 
awarded. Otherwise the year designates the 
person’s undergraduate class. 








30s 


Frederick Robert Klenner M.D. °36 received the 
1980 Nutrition Award, the highest honor given by 
the International College of Applied Nutrition. 


John J. Karakash B.S.E.E. ‘37 received the R.R. 
and E.C. Hillman Award in May from Lehigh 
University. The award is presented annually to 
the faculty or staff member who has done the 
most toward advancing the interest of the 
university. In June, after 35 years with Lehigh, he 
retired as dean and distinguished professor 
emeritus of electrical and computer engineering. 
He lives in Bethlehem, Penn. 


40s 


Israel Mowshowitz A.M. °42, Ph.D. °53 was 
honored by St. John’s University in New York 
City with an honorary law degree. Two New York 
governors and three New York City mayors have 
cited Mowshowitz in conjunction with the 
activities of the New York Board of Rabbis. 


John P. McGovern ‘43, B.S.M.°45, M.D.°45 was 
honored in May by Baylor College of Medicine, 
Texas Medical Center, Inc., the University of 
Texas Health Science Center at Houston and the 
UT M.D. Anderson Hospital and Tumor 
Institute for his contributions to medical 
education and research. In May he also received 
an honorary science degree from the Georgetown 
University’s medical school in Washington, D.C., 
and an honorary degree for humanitarian service 
from Texas Christian University. McGovern is 
the founder and director of the McGovern 
Allergy Clinic. He has received the Distinguished 
Alumni Award from Duke’s medical school and 
holds honorary degrees from !7 colleges and 
universities. 


Juanita M. Kreps A.M. °44, Ph.D. °48 received 
the 1981 Achievement Award from the 
Educational Foundation of the American 
Association of University Women. Also, she was 
elected to the board of directors of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, where she is a member of 
the international policy committee. 


Thomas B. Ferguson "45, B.S.M.’47, M.D. ’47, is 
president-elect of the American Board of Medical 
Specialties, and will assume the office in March 
1982. He is clinical professor of surgery at 
Washington University’s medical school and a 
surgeon at Barnes Hospital. Last spring, he was 
the guest faculty member for the post-graduate 
course in general thoracic surgery at Harvard 
Medical School, and was a speaker at the 
National Board of Medical Examiners 
Invitational Conference in Philadelphia, Penn. 


Martha Nicholson Henry °45 received her 
master’s from Emory University in 1975 and 
received her Ph.D. in French language and 
literature from UNC in May. She also received a 
diploma from the Centre International des 
Etudes Francaises at the University of Nice, 
France, last summer. She will begin teaching this 
fall as an assistant professor at La Grange 
College in Georgia. She and her husband, 
Milton, live in Linville, N.C. 


John J. Geier B.S.M.E. °46, engineering associate 
in the industrial engineering and management 
services division of Eastman Kodak Co., was 
named one of seven 1981! Fellows by the 
American Institute of Industrial Engineers. He 
lives in Rochester, N.Y. 


Florenc ° |. Haugh M.A. "46 retired from Geneva 


__- september-October 1981 


College where she taught Spanish since 1947. She 
lives in Beaver, Penn. 

L. Samuel Magbee °46, pastor of Church of the 
Covenant in New Orleans, La., received a 
doctorate in the science of theology from San 
Francisco Theological Seminary in June. Magbee 
is also a lawyer. 

Gillmore B. Seavers M.Ed. °46, who retired last 
December as president of Shippensburg State 
College after nearly 43 years as an educator and 
administrator, received an honorary law degree at 
the Dickinson School of Law commencement 
exercises in June. He and his wife, Kathleen, live 
in Carlisle, Penn. 


Joseph L. Peyser °47, a member of the faculty of 
Indiana University at South Bend, published a 
map in the “Journal of the Illinois State 
Historical Society.” The map is based on field 
reports showing the long-disputed location of a 
1730 battle in which the French nearly 
exterminated the Fox tribe. Peyser has also 
contributed to “Indian Military History Journal,” 
“Atlas of Great Lakes Indian History” and 
translated the “Fort St. Joseph Manuscripts” for 


Office of Alumni Affairs 


Paul A. Vick ’66, director; Pauline D. 
Myers, assistant director; Barbara K. 
Pattishall, assistant director; Sharon S. 

Bair, coordinator, alumni programming; 
Patricia H. Bennett’76, coordinator, alumni 
admissions committees; Jesse Colvin ’74, 
M.Ed. ’75, M.B.A. ’81, coordinator, alumni 
reunions; Patricia L. Robertson, alumni 
travel coordinator; Linda T. Sigmon’69, 
M.Ed. ’80, field coordinator; N. Elizabeth 
Sullivan ’78, professional alumni association 
programming. 


General Alumni Association 
Board of Directors 


Albert F. Fisher’51, B.D. ’54, president; 
Kay M. Couch B.S.N.’58, president-elect; 
Richard Maxwell B.S.C.E.’55, vice presi- 
dent; John A. Koskinen’61, past president. 
Williams E. Arant Jr.’59; Joan K. Berthoud 
°49; Frances Adams Blaylock ’53; William 
T. Buice IIT LL.B. ’64; William B. Bunn IIT 
*74, M.D.-J.D.’79; O. Charlie Chewning Jr. 
°57; Robert G. Deyton’51, M.D. ’55; Joan 
Breedlove DiNapoli M.S.N.°70; Charles A. 
Dukes Jr. ’56, LL.B. 57; George F. Dutrow 
M.F.’60, Ph.D. ’70; William M. Eagles ’40, 
M.D. ’44; Kae A. Enright P.A. Cert. ’76; 
Hilliard M. Eure III’58; J. Spencer Ferebee 
Jr. M.B.A.’72; F. Owen Fitzgerald Jr. B.D. 
°54; M. Laney Funderburk ’60; Faith L. 
Gehweiler’55, P.T. Cert. 56; Robert L. 
Heidrick ’63; Alice Blackmore Hicks ’69; 
Grace T. Hodges’50; Alton H. Hopkins ’60; 
Rebecca N. Keesler’67; Allen Kelley; 
George Maddox; Joanne S. Osteen’58; W. 
Lee Popham’71\; Alan E. Rimer B.S.C.E. 
64; Michael J. Schwartz M.H.A.’71; 
Walter W. Simpson M.B.A.’74. 


—_ 


the Niles Historical Commission of Michigan. 


A. Purnell Bailey B.D. °48 was selected fora 
“Writer in Residence” program held in Paris last 
Apriland May. His field is church architecture, 
Gothic and Romanesque, with special emphasis 
on the Cathedral of Chartres. He is a daily 
columnist for the Los Angeles Times Syndicate 
and lives with his wife in McLean, Va. 


Ruth Huffman Carr ’48 is now counselor for 
Bernard Haldane Association in Washington, 
DIG 


Dan B. Jones 48, M.D. 62 was named chairman 
of the ophthalmology department at Baylor 
College of Medicine and chief of ophthalmology 
services at the Methodist Hospital and the Harris 
County Hospital District. He is a Sid W. 
Richardson professor of ocular microbiology and 
is well known for his work in the diagnosis and 
management of infectious eye diseases. He lives in 
Houston, Texas. 


David L. Swain 48, M.Div. °51, former editor of 
the “Japan Christian Quarterly,” has written 
“Hiroshima-Nagasaki: The Physical, Medical, 
and Social Effects of the Atomic Bombings.” The 
publication date was August 6, the anniversary of 
the Hiroshima bombing. Also, Swain edited 
“Hiroshima Notes,” a series of sensitive essays 
published in June. He lives in Tokyo, Japan. 


SOs 


Alice-Eugenia Robin Black M.D. °50 and her 
husband Bernard Black-Schaffer, a member of 
the Duke pathology faculty from 1947-50, spent 
two years together in Japan developing the 
American Atomic Bomb Casualty Commission’s 
pathology department shortly after World War 
II. Most recently they have been in Bloomington, 
Ind., where Dr. Black-Schaffer was a pathology 
professor at Indiana University until retiring in 
June. He will continue to do research and to teach 
pathology part time. They have two children. 


Robert L. McFadden ’51, J.D. °54 was elected 
judge of the 16th Judicial Circuit of South 
Carolina, effective Jan. 20, 1981. He lives in Rock 
Hill, S.C. 


Daniel D. Rhodes Ph.D. ’5S1 is the first recipient 
of the Paul C. Freeland professorship at 
Davidson College, where he is chairman of the 
religion department. He lives in Davidson, N.C. 


J. Woodford Howard ’52, Thomas P. Stran 
political science professor at Johns Hopkins 
University, has published a new book, “Courts of 
Appeals in the Federal Judicial System.” He is 
also the author of “Mr. Justice Murphy: A 
Political Biography.” 


David C. Martin ’52 is a sales representative for 
Thomas Cook, Inc., Travellers Cheque division. 
He and his wife and two sons live in York, Penn. 


David W. Nylen’52, dean of Stetson University’s 
school of business administration, lectured on 
“Product Development Success—The Marketing- 
Technical Dilemma” at a workshop sponsored by 
Innovation America Inc. Formerly, Nylen was 
vice president of Booz, Allen & Hamilton Inc., 
national management consultants. 


Thomas G. Sanders ’52, currently senior associate 
for Latin America, American Universities Field 
Staff in Norfolk, Conn., is co-editor of the book 
“Military Government and the Movement 
Toward Democracy in South America,” recently 
published by Indiana University Press. 


William G. Butler Jr. M.D. °53 was named 
“Shoals Citizen of the Year” for 1980 by the 
Muscle Shoals chapter of Associated Industries of 
Alabama. Butler has been active in professional 
and civic work in the Alabama Shoals for many 
years and is currently vice president of the 

medical staff at Eliza Coffee Memorial Hospital, 
Florence, Ala. He and his wife, Winifred 
Thompson Butler R.N. ’50, have three children. 


Charles E. Graves ’53, appointed United States 
attorney for the District of Wyoming in 1977 by 
President Jimmy Carter, resigned his position to 
enter private practice as senior partner in the firm 
of Graves, Hacker & Phelan, P.C. He lives in 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Max E. Polley B.D. ’53, Ph.D. °57, a professor of 
religion at Davidson College in Davidson, N.C., 
was named J.W. Cannon Professor of religion. 


E. Bryan Gillespie A.M. ’55, Ph.D. 66, an English 
professor at Stetson University in Deland, Fla., 
was elected chairman of the school’s faculty 
senate for the next year. While at Duke, he was a 
Angier B. Duke Fellow and a James B. Duke 
Fellow and he is listed in the “Directory of 
American Scholars.” 


David C. Goodwin J.D. 55, a Miami lawyer 
practicing with the firm of Goodwin, Ryskamp, 
Welcher, Carrier & Donoff and specializing in 
civil litigation, was installed president of the 
Florida Defense Lawyers Association, a statewide 
organization of over 800 lawyers. He lives in 
Miami Shores, Fla. 


Earl Nelson M.Div. ’55 was appointed chaplain at 
lowa Lutheran Hospital in Des Moines. He has 
been associated with the hospital since he began 
doing volunteer work there in 1974. Nelson is 
writing a novel and is an actor at the Des Moines 
Community Playhouse. He and his wife, 
Dorothy, live in Ankeny, Iowa, and have three 
sons. 


Charles A. Dukes Jr. 56, LL.B. ’57 a senior 
partner in the law firm of Dukes and Kooken, has 
been appointed vice chairman of the Maryland 
National Capital Park and Planning Commission 
and chairman of Prince George’s County’s 
Planning Board. He and his wife, Rebecca 
Weathers Dukes 56, live in Hyattsville, Md. 


Robert E. Leak ’56, director of the South 
Carolina State Development Board in Columbia, 
was elected president of the National Association 
of State Development Agencies. 


Donald E. Snowberger °56 has joined Dravo 
Corp. as vice president, employee relations. He 
will be responsible for employee activities 
throughout Dravo’s operations, which include 





All in the family 


If you’ve ever wondered how a family, in 
these high-priced times, can afford a child in 
college, ask Diana Ellington Tope ‘59. 

When school started in September, she 
packed off four children to Duke—Melody 
82, a business and economics major; 
Jennifer 83, a political science major; 
Whitney '84, a history and biology major; 
and Keri 85, who plans to major in art. The 
father of this Duke brood is the late 
Stephen L. Tope '56, M.D. 59. 






















ring construction, ce ee natural 
L ce development, barge transportation and 
uipment sales and rental. He lives in 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 


R. William Bramberg Jr. °57, president of the 
Bramberg Management Organization of 
‘Clearwater, Fla., was appointed a director of the 
institute of Real Estate Management 

- Foundation. He is also a director of the National 
a nstitute of Building Sciences, a presidential 

_ appointment which requires concurrence by the 
U .S. Senate. 


. Bruce Jackson Ph.D. '57 has been named toa 

ichardson Professor at Davidson College where 

he is chairman of the mathematics department. 

_ Frederick G. Sheppard B.S.C.E. 57, M.S. °70 is 

‘director of data processing for the American 
‘Kennel Club in New York City. He and his wife, 

_ Laura, and their daughter live in Ho-Ho-Kus, 
NJ. 


_ John C. Thompson ’57 resigned from Carnation 

| Co. to join Knudsen Corp. in Los Angeles as vice 
president and general manager. Knudsen is the 

largest dairy firm in the west. He and his wife, 
Martha Rae Harris Thompson ’57, live in San 
Marino, Calif., with their two children. 





California 


_San Diego 

Tuesday, October 13. Law alumni luncheon 
in conjunction with California Bar Associ- 

ation meeting. Call (919) 684-3605 for in- 

formation. 


San Francisco 

Tuesday, October 13. Surgical alumni+re- 
ception at American College of Surgeons. 
Call Ansel Peak at (919) 684-2523. 

| Tuesday, October 20. Reception with Paul 
Vick '66, director of alumni affairs. Call 
Mary Christine Torrington ‘71 at (415) 
986-6767. 





| ‘Canada 


Quebec City 

Thursday-Sunday, October 22-25. An 
“alumni college” featuring a historical and 

__ contemporary look at the culture, natural 

resources and politics of Quebec. Ac- 

_ commodations at the Chateau Frontenac. 

_ Call Sharon Bair at (919) 684-5114. 





| .. 


Wilmington 

_ Saturday, October 24. Bus trip to Duke- 

| Maryland game. 

i June 6, 1982. Annual barbecue 

picnic. Call Tony Bosworth '58 at (302) 
774-7461. 































District of Columbia 


a -Sunday, October 23-25. Reunion of 

| Kappa Sigma fraternity classes 1965 
through 1971. Friday cocktail party at Uni- 
' versity Club in Washington. Saturday 

_ Duke-Maryland brunch and game. Satur- 
Be day night dinner-cruise on the Potomac 
River. Sunday breakfast. Call Fred Zodda 
‘68 at (516) 427-9460 or Steve Lambert 
69 at (703) 978-4646. 

Thursday, November 5. Duke Club of. 

_ Washington dinner meeting. Call Tom 

_ O'Bryon ’68 at (202) 293-2678. 

Tuesday, December 1. Christmas readings 
_ byJohn Clum, Duke English professor, ina 
private home. Call Tom O’Bryon '68 at 
(202) 293-2678. 


_ Spruill Bunn B.S.C.E. 59 has become senior vice 


president of development services for Hardee’s 
and now heads the department of architecture, 
engineering, construction, equipment and real 
estate. He also acts as construction consultant to 
all company and franchise restaurant facilities. 
He and his wife, Betty Mraz Bunn B.S.N.’61, and 
their two children live in Rocky Mount, N.C. 


Richard F. Watson ’59 was promoted to manager 
of the mutual funds and annuities department of 
Wheat, First Securities, Inc. in Richmond, Va. He 
and his wife, Betty, live in Midlothian, Va. 


BIRTHS: Second child and first daughter to 
Barbara Davis Houlton 59 and Tim Houlton, 
San Diego, Calif., on Feb. 19. Named Meredith 
Carin. 


60s 


Patricia Dunigan °60 received her Ph.D. in 
economics at the University of Tennessee in 
March. She works asa research associate at the 
Center for Business and Economic Research at 
the University of Tennessee and lives in Oak 
Ridge. 


Thomas R. Atkins ’61, chairman of Hollins 
College’s drama department, has been promoted 


Florida 


Miami 

Wednesday, November 11. Reception with 
Peter Bennett, director of F.G. Hall en- 
vironmental laboratory for hyperbaric 
chamber research. 

Monday, March 8. Annual meeting. Call 
Lee Popham '71 at (305) 358-2300. 


Palm Beach 

Tuesday, November 10. Reception with 
Peter Bennett, director of F.G. Hall en- 
vironmental laboratory for hyperbaric 
chamber research. 

Saturday, May 22, 1982. Annual Duke- 
UNC picnic. Call Sharon Byrd ’61 at (305) 
844-5550. 


Georgia 


Atlanta 

Saturday, October 31. Reception after 
Duke-Georgia Tech game at Sheraton- 
Atlanta Hotel. 

Saturday, February 20, 1982. Reception in 
conjunction with Duke-Georgia Tech 
basketball game. Call Al Hopkins ’60 at 
(404) 237-1935. 


Louisiana 


New Orleans 

Monday, November 16. Medical alumni re- 
ception in conjunction with Southern 
Medical Association meeting. Cocktails, 
dinner and the Preservation Hall Jazz 
Band. Advance reservations only. Call 
Janet Sanfillipo at (919) 684-6347. 


Maryland 


College Park 

Saturday, October 24. Brunch before Duke- 
Maryland game at Center for Adult Educa- 
tion-on Maryland campus. Call Tom 
O'Bryon 68 at (202) 293-2678. 


North Carolina 


Catawba Valley 

Tuesday, October 13. Dinner meeting with 
Bob Bender ’80, assistant director of lron 
Dukes. Call Robert Johnson '58 at (704) 
328-5511. 


to professor of theatre arts. He is founder and 
editor-publisher of “The Film Journal,” co- 
author of “The Fire Came By” and author of “The 
Blue Man.” He lives in Hollins College, Va. 


Jo Ann Fralick Jones A.M. 61 became assistant 
dean of East Carolina University’s General 
College in Greenville, N.C., Aug. 24. She is 
assistant professor of English and will continue to 
teach ona part-time basis. 


Bennie D. Barker M.Ed. ’62, program director at 
the W.K. Kellogg Foundation in Battle Creek, 
Mich., has been named dean of the School of 
Dentistry at the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill as of Sept. 1. 


Stephen R. Braswell ’62, most recently vice 
president in the south central home office of 
Prudential Insurance Co., was promoted to 
regional president of southwestern operation, 
based in Houston, Texas. 


Irene L. McCutchen ’62 was elected trustee-at- 
large of the Indianapolis Museum of Art. She 
lives in Indianapolis, Ind. 


Anne W. LeClerco 63 is one of five librarians 
chosen by the Council on Library Resources to 
participate in the Academic Library Management 
Intern Program during 1981-82. She is associate 


umni Calendar 


Charlotte 

Wednesday, October 7. Alumni luncheon 
with Mike Krzyzewski, head basketball 
coach. Call Lois Copeland Funderburk ‘62 
at (704) 366-3388. 


Durham (Duke University) 

Tuesday, October 6. Reception with Mike 
Krzyzewski, head basketball coach. Call 
Bill McPherson '66 at (919) 682-5403. 

Friday-Saturday, October 9-10. Parents 
Weekend and Davison Club Weekend. 

Saturday, October 10. Engineering Alumni 
Seminar on “Biotechnology—How 
Genetic Engineering Will |mpact Society.” 

Thursday-Saturday, October 15-17. Hospi- 
taland Health Administration annual sem- 
inar weekend. 

Friday-Saturday, October 16-17. Fuqua 
School of Business Alumni Weekend and 
Law Alumni Weekend. Call Betsy Sullivan 
at (919) 684-5114. Beta Phi Zeta fraternity 
10th anniversary reunion. Call Peter Diaz 
'78 at (301) 877-7290. 

Saturday, October 17. Duke vs. Clemson. 
Kappa Alpha Reunion. Call Harvey 
Hinnant '48 at (919) 828-3241. 

Monday-Wednesday, October 26-28. Di- 
vinity School Convocation and Pastors’ 
School. Call Betsy Sullivan at (919) 
684-5114. 

Sunday, October 25. Davison Club/ Davison 
Society Student Faculty Tennis Tourna- 
ment. Call R. C. “Bucky” Waters at (919) 
684-6754. 

Friday and Saturday, November 13-14. 
Black Alumni Reunion. Call Jesse Colvin 
at (919) 684-5114. 

Thursday, November 19. Medical Alumni 
Executive Council meeting at the Searle 
Center. 

Thursday-Saturday, November 19-21. 
Medical Alumni Weekend and class re- 
unions. Call (919) 684-6347 for informa- 
tion. P.A. Alumni Weekend and Continuing 
Education. Call (919) 684-5114 for in- 
formation. 

Friday-Saturday, November 20-21. 1931 
Football Team 50th Reunion. Call Jesse 
Colvin at (919) 684-5114. 


professor and head of the undergraduate library 
at the University of Tennessee in Knoxville. 


Frank T. Read J.D. ’63 is now dean at the 
University of Florida College of Law, Gainesville, 
Fla. From 1968 to 1974, he was a faculty member 
and assistant dean of Duke’s law school. 


R. Page Shelton 63, M. Div. ’66 entered the 
Columbia Theological Seminary in Decatur, Ga., 
to work ona doctor of ministry degree. 


William J. Nichols ’64, director of the film studies 
department at Queen’s University, Kingston, 
Ontario, is on sabbatical at the University of 
California, Berkeley. Indiana Press has just 
published his book “Ideology and the Image,” a 
study of cultural signification in the cinema and 
other media. 


Roy K. Patteson Jr. Th.M. 64, Ph.D. 67, 
assistant to the president of Virginia Wesleyan 
College for the past two years, was named the 
college’s vice president for special resources. He 
will be responsible for directing the college’s $10 
million endowment program. He lives in Norfolk, 
Va. 


Susan Robinson "64, senior vice president and 
director of planning, Wells Fargo & Co., San 
Francisco, Calif., was one of 38 top business 





Mecklenburg County 

Luncheon series featuring Duke speakers 
at First United Methodist Church. 

Wednesday, October 7. Mike Krzyzewski, 
head basketball coach. 

Monday, January 25, 1982. Dr. Andrew 
Wallace, medical center associate vice 
president and chief executive officer. 

Friday, March 19, 1982. Carol Stack, director 
of Duke's Center for the Study of the Family 
and the State. Call Lois Pine eres '62 at 
(704) 366-3388. 


Nash-Edgecombe Counties 

Monday, October 5. Dinner meeting with 
Mike Krzyzewski, head basketball coach. 
Call Bryce Cummings Ed.D. '72 at (919) 
459-7021. 


Wake County 

Luncheon series featuring Duke speakers 
at Ballentine’s Cafeteria in Raleigh. 

Tuesday, November 10. Carol Stack, direc- 
tor of Duke’s Center for the Study of the 
Family and the State. 

Tuesday, January 19, 1982. Joseph 
Kruzel, Duke political scientist. 

Tuesday, March 30, 1982. Peter Bennett, 
director of F.G. Hall environmental labora- 
tory for hyperbaric chamber research. 
Call Gharlie Chewning '57 at (919) 
828-0716. 


Winston-Salem . 

Saturday, November 7. Reception before 
Duke-Wake Forest game. Call Gordon 
Jenkins '68 at (919) 725-0448. 


Virginia 

Norfolk 

Friday, October 23. Medical alumni recep- 
tion in conjunction with Virginia Medical 


Society meeting at the Omni. Call (919) 
684-6347. 


Richmond 

Tuesday, December 29. Reception for cur- 

_ rent students. 

Saturday, February 13, 1982. Parties for 
alumni by decade. 

Tuesday, May 4, 1982. Annual dinner 
meeting with a Duke speaker. Call Nancy 
Kraus at (804) 737-3929. 
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The Tewksbury files 


Danger, mystery, intrigue—all in a day’s work 


er stories are full of daring and intrigue 
H murders, blackmails, kidnappings. 
hey run the range of human experience and 
emotion. But they are not the fanciful tales of a 
mystery writer. They are true, and they are dramas in 
the life of Carol Tewksbury 68. 

She is a private investigator for The Wittlinger 
Agency, Indianapolis, Ind., and her job has thrown 
her into situations and among characters most people 
take great pains to avoid. 

Though Tewksbury sometimes finds herself in 
potentially dangerous situations, “our job is to make it 
as safe as possible,” she says. She recalls the time she 
and her partner, Martin Bell, an Episcopalian priest 
who started the agency, went to a rough section of 
town to interview a potential witness — a huge man 
who had been convicted of drug violations and several 
violent crimes. His size was threatening enough, she 
says, but when he answered his door, “he had a big 
long knife in evidence of his belt. And he was mad to 
be disturbed. He was just not the kind of individual 
you want to get angry at you. It was a frightening 
moment.” 

But she and Bell were prepared for anything. 
They had planned their movements well, determining 
what they would do in any circumstance that might 
arise. 

“A minute or two into the conversation, he cooled 
right out, and was very friendly,” she says. “We got the 
information and left.” 

Her job demands not only courage and cunning, 
but compassion and an understanding of people. She has 
to be able to draw answers, to make people trust her. She 
has to put people at ease. 

“Sometimes I go to homes, incredibly little 
apartments with clutter everywhere and kids running 
around, and am offered a cup of coffee. It might look 
a little strange, but what the heck, they’re offering 
what they can.” 

As a private investigator, she has no legal power 
over people. They don’t have to tell her anything. She 
has to make them want to help. 

“People know if you're really interested. It’s 
amazing how they know if you're just there to exploit 
them or something. 

“We work on a variety of cases — murder, rape, 
burglary, embezzlement, fraud...Missing persons — I 
enjoy those. It’s very gratifying to find someone.” 

Tewksbury tells about a woman who hadn’t seen 
her father for 15 years. She had had a baby, and 
wanted her father to see his grandchild. They had a 
very emotional reunion. 

She also helped find two children who had been 
taken out of the country by one of their parents ina 
custody dispute. “We found them in 48 hours,” she 
says. 

“We have never not found a (missing) person,” 
she says. But there have been times when she’s left a 
job undone because a client, for one reason or 
another, has called her off the case. 

The most celebrated case she has been involved in 
— and perhaps her most dangerous case — was the 
defense of Larry Hicks, a young black man accused of 
a double murder. Hicks had no record, but was 
sentenced to die despite conficting testimony from two 
main witnesses. 

The case came to the attention of Playboy 
magazine two weeks before Hicks was to die in the 
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electric chair. After investigating the case, the Playboy 
Foundation decided to pay for Hicks’ defense. 

Hicks’ attorney, Nile Stanton, secured the services 
of Bell and Tewksbury, whose discoveries proved 
Hicks’ innocence. Both investigators were mentioned 
in a story about the case in the May, 1981 edition of 
Playboy. 

“We did, to our satisfaction, solve who the 
murderer was. He was not brought to trail,” Tewksbury 
says. 

“It was dangerous — a major murder, very 
volatile.” 

The relatives of the victims wanted the murders 
avenged. They pushed for a conviction. 

“Influential people were scared to talk. We 
encountered potential witnesses who would not talk 
because their lives were threatened. 

“It was a terrifying thing that he almost died for 
it,” she says. 

The stakes are high in her job. It’s possible that 
an innocent person could die if Tewksbury doesn’t do 
her job well and pursue every lead. 

She sees people lost in power games. She has seen 
the effect of money and influence on the court system, 
and knows that a person with no money for defense, 
like Larry Hicks, can become an innocent victim. 

Tewksbury says that her agency’s cost “would 
depend on circumstances. We don’i talk about prices. 
We try to help. If someone’s in difficult circumstances, 
we work out what we can.” 

She studied English at Duke and worked as a 
free-lance journalist until 1976, when she joined The 
Wittlinger Agency. This year, she was made a partner. 

“This work is not that different from the 
investigative journalism that I did,” she says. “It’s 
talking to people, trying to find answers...I know a lot 
more about people now. It’s the best work that I’ve 
ever done in that way. 

“T talk to people, and they’re suffering, they’re in 
trouble.” Sometimes it helps them just to have 





someone to talk to, she says. 

“My work in particular is a lot of field work, 
interviewing, taking statements — research out in the 
field. 

“The public image is interesting... Dashiell 
Hammett fiction and television image. It isn’t really 
like that. The danger that you see in television has got 
to be contrived for drama. It’s just as exciting as on 
television, but the danger is minimized. If there is a 
dangerous situation, the purpose is to defuse it. 

“We have a Mission Impossible team of people 
we can draw on...some lawyers, an engineer, hypnotist, 
general investigators. The hypnotist who has worked 
with us on occasion is a consultant in the field. He has 
hypnotized some witnesses and one client who were 


‘having trouble remembering facts. We use hypnotism 


sparingly, and only when the person requests it. We do 
it very carefully.” 

Tewksbury says that she is sure her classmates at 
Duke will be surprised to learn she is a private 
investigator. She was very studious in college, she says. 
“I was not very outgoing at all. Now I’m more sure of 
myself.” 

There are very few women private detectives, she 
says. “I always surprise people.” But she says she 
hasn’t encountered any prejudice. “The field is open to 
women. Ina sense, there are tasks we’re well-suited 
for.” 

The work is emotionally draining, “but not 
depressing. I get involved in a person’s story. I guess 
what I like is I’m involved in their lives, doing 
something.” 

She doesn’t like seeing the suffering and 
difficulties of people, “but it would be worse knowing 
it goes on and not doing anything about it.” 
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omen honored for their achievements in 

ommerce and industry by the National Board of 

the YWCA at an awards program in San 
Francisco in June. 


Thomas S. White ’64 was elected vice president in 
the corporate banking administration department 
at Wachovia Bank and Trust Co. in Winston- 
Salem, N.C. 


Fred Erisman A.M. ’66, a Texas Christian 
University English professor, has returned from 
Moscow, where he attended the biennial meeting 
of the International Research Society for 

| Children’s Literature. He as one of two 

_ Americans invited to take part in the program, 
and was elected to the society’s executive board as 
| publications editor. 


Omer I. Kadaster B.S.C.E. ’66 has been named 
project manager of Dames & Moore, engineering 
and environmental consultants. His areas of 
expertise are soil mechanics and foundation 

_ engineering. He lives in Houston, Texas. 


H. Davis May III 66 has been named partner of 
Morris/ Aubry Architects, a Houston, Texas, 
architectural, planning and interiors firm. He 
remains director of business development. 





Mary Alexander Phyfer B.S.N. ’66 received her 
master of science in nursing from Saint Louis 
_ University in May. 





John L. Coker ’68 has been promoted to senior 
manager in the Detroit office of the accounting 
firm Price Waterhouse & Co. He isa CPA and an 
| active member of the American Institute of 

_ Certified Public Accountants. He lives in 
Plymouth, Mich. 


George “Jay” Keyworth II Ph.D. 68, physics 
division leader at the Los Alamos, N.M., 
National Laboratory, has been appointed by 
President Reagan to be his chief science advisor. 





William B. Lawrence 68 was awarded a master of 
philosophy degree by Drew University in 
Madison, N.J.,in May. He is on sabbatical fora 
year to do research for his doctorate. He and his 
wife, Naomi, have two sons. 


John D. “Sandy” Mason ’68 has finished a two 
year post-graduate program in periodontics at 

- Louisiana State University’s dental school in New 
Orleans. He is being sent by the Navy to Hawaii 
for four years and plans to marry in January. 
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John C. Weistart J.D. ’68, a Duke law professor, 
delivered the commencement address at his 
undergraduate alma mater, Illinois Wesleyan 
University in May. He also received an honorary 
_ law degree at the ceremony. He and his wife, 
Ruth, and two daughters live in Durham, N.C. 


Suzanne Johnson B.S.N. 69, director of Health 
Update in Lakewood, Colo., is one of 66 nurses 
who presented seminars at Chautauqua ’81, the 
national program of continuing education for 
registered nurses. Her program was designed to 
help nurses better understand hyperactive 
children. 


John D. Long ’69 received his J.D. degree from 
Atlanta Law School and is now the controller for 
Computone Systems, Inc. in Atlanta. He has four 
sons and lives in Decatur, Ga. 


J. Thomas Parsons Ph.D. ’69, an associate 
professor of microbiology at the University of 
Virginia’s medical center, has been doing 
extensive research to discover why normal cells 
become cancer ceils. After five years of research, 
he believes it may be a genetic disease caused by 
mutations of one or more of some 100,000 human 
| genes. If this proves true, new techniques in gene 
therapy will have to be developed in order to deal 
with the cancer. 
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MARRIAGES: John Leon Crossno ’67 to Mary 
| Jane Morrow ’80 on June 27. Residence: Raleigh, 
N.C. 


BIRTHS: Second child and second daughter to 
Amanda W. Smoot ’63 and Richard L. Smoot, 
Devon, Penn., on March 5. Named Julia 
Christina.... First child and son to Pat Lawver 

| Humphries 66 and James Donald Humphries III, 
Atlanta, Ga., on April 16. Named James Donald 
(Josh).... Third child and daughter to Paul M. 
Stokes ’68 and Carol Crocker Stokes ’71, Miami 
Springs, Fla., on Sept. 11, 1980. Named Mary 
Juanita. 


70s 


Richard F. Peich 70, Navy Medical Corps 
lieutenant, graduated from the School of 
Medicine, Uniformed Services University of the 
‘Health Sciences in Bethesda, Md., in May. He is 
interning in family practice at the Naval Regional 
Medical Center in Jacksonville, Fla. He and his 


wife, Sharon, live in Orange Park, Fla. 


Tetsunao Yamamori Ph.D. ’70, former professor 
of Intercultural Studies at Biola College, has been 
named senoir vice president, international 
relations, for Food for the Hungry International. 
He lives in Scottsdale, Arizona. 


Elizabeth Renwick Baker ’71, M.D. ’75 completed 
her fellowship in reproductive endocrinology- 
infertility at Charleston’s Medical University of 
South Carolina. She joined the faculty of the 
Milton S. Hershey Medical Center as an assistant 
professor and lives in Palmyra, Penn. 


Del S. Bitter ’71, a sixth-grade teacher in Winter 
Haven, Fla., had an article published in the May 
issue of Instructor magazine. 


John G. Geist ’71 was promoted to vice president 
by North Carolina National Bank in Charlotte, 
N.C. He joined NCNB in 1979 in the credit 
department, transferring in 1978 to the U.S. 
division. In 1980 he was named an assistant vice 
president. 


Ana Maria Truner Lomperis ’7! received her 
Ph.D. in economics from the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill in 1979 and was a visiting 
assistant professor in Duke’s economics 
department during 1979-80. She is now editor of 
Louisiana State University’s College of Business 
Administration’s quarterly “Louisiana Business 
Review.” Her husband Timothy John Lomperis 
M.A. ’78, Ph.D. ’81 is assistant professor in 
political science at L.S.U. They live in Baton 
Rouge with their two children. 


Thomas S. Long ’71 received his M.D. in 1975 
from Bowman Gray’s medical school, Wake 
Forest University. He completed three years of 
residency in family practice in Covington, Ky., 
and in June finished three years as flight surgeon 
at Eglin Air Force Base in Florida with the rank 
of major. He has entered private practice in 
Lexington, N.C., where he lives with his wife, 
Kathy Yates Long B.S.N.’71, and their three 
children. 


Gail Levin Richmond J.D. ’71, associate 
professor of law at Nova University Law Center, 
has been appointed associate dean. She recently 
had published “Federal Tax Research: Guide to 
Materials and Techniques.” She and her husband, 
Michael L. Richmond J.D.’71, and their two 
children live in Plantation, Fla. 


Peter R. Seibel J.D. ’71 has established a private 
law practice. He is also the prosecuting attorney 
for Defiance County, Ohio, and was reelected to 
his second four-year term in November. 


James L. Stuart B.S.E. ’71, formerly assistant 
attorney general for the State of North Carolina, 
has joined the law firm of Powe, Porter & Alphin, 
P.A. in Durham. 


Peter L. Tobiessen Ph.D. ’71, associate professor 
of biological sciences at Union College, 
Schenectady, N.Y., received a $3,000 faculty 
development award from the Andrew W. Mellon 
Foundation. He will use his grant to fund an on- 
campus program of lectures, discussions, and 
workshops in the area of teaching approaches, 
effectiveness, and evaluation. 


David H. Bernanke ’72 completed his Ph.D. in 
anatomy and now has a post-doctoral research 
position at Massachusetts General Hospital in 
Boston. 


Hugh M. Dorsey III J.D. ’72 addressed the 
student body, faculty, and guests of the Savannah 
College of Art and Design at the 1981 graduation 
exercises. Dorsey is chairman of the board of 
trustees of the college. He lives in Atlanta, where 
he is a lawyer with Hatcher, Dorsey, Irwin and 
Pressley. 


Frederic M. Jennes ’72, M.Ed. ’75, while finishing 
his Ph.D. in computer technology in education at 
North Carolina State University, is also director 
of Compusult Associates, which offers creative 
management of educational problems through 
technology. He lives in Durham, N.C. 


Allen R. Dyer M.D. ’72, Ph.D. ’80, assistant 
professor of psychiatry at Duke’s medical school, 
is one of 40 young American professionals chosen 
for the second class of the W.K. Kellogg 
Foundation’s National Fellowship Program. The 
three-year fellowships provide support of up to 
$30,000 for each individual. 


Milton Scarborough Ph.D. ’72 was promoted to 
professor of philosophy and religion at Centre 
College of Kentucky in Danville, Ky. 


Michael M. Smith M.H.A. ’72 was elected a 
partner in Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co. He 
specializes in accounting systems for state and 
local governments and colleges and universities 
and has worked with the company since 1973. He 
lives in Chicago, Ill. 





Keep your dates 
with Duke 


Let Duke help you keep your appointments in 1982 
while reminding you of its architectural beauty. Our 
weekly engagement calendar, Line and shadow, is a 
sturdy, attractive wire-bound book which features 
dramatic black-and-white photographs of architecture 
on Duke’s East and West campuses. The pictures 
come in pairs—overall shots of some of Duke’s most 
striking features, coupled with smaller photographs 
which capture the painstaking detail for which Duke’s 


architecture is famous. 


Share your alma mater with family and friends. Order 
now so calendars will arrive in your home in time for 


holiday gifts. 
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Please rush me 
Duke University. 
Total enclosed $ 


Name — 


_— copies of Line and shadow, the 1982 engagement 
calendar, at $5.95, plus $1 for postage and handling. Make checks payable to 





Street 





City, sees Eee toss State 
Mail to: 


Alumni Affairs 

614 Chapel Drive 
Duke University 
Durham, NC 27706 


Zip 





Mailing will begin about 
November 1. 
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The Duke University General Alumni Association has appointed the 
Hitchcock Chair Company, in recognition of their tradition of 
uncompromising dedication to quality, to produce the 


Official Duke University Chair. 


The original design of the University’s Main Quadrangle on each 
chair is obtained through an age old Hitchcock process involving a 
number of tedious hand steps resulting in a virtual original painting. 


The Official Duke University Chair is available in two classic styles— 
a solid wood seat chair and a hand woven rush seat chair (illustrated 
above). Both styles are produced from selected kiln dried hard rock 
maple, one of nature’s premier cabinet making woods. Each 
component is precisely hand fitted to its specific location with the 
master craftsman’s knowledge of how wood will respond in the passage 
of time —wood fitted into wood to endure for generations. 


Three full coats of clear lacquer protect the hand striping and banding 
that complement both styles of chair. The reverse of each style of 
chair bears the owner's personalized two line inscription, if desired. 


Due to the extensive hand craftsmanship involved, each chair will be 
produced on a direct commissioning basis only. Production of the 
chairs will be scheduled in the strict sequence that orders are received. 
Thus, only the earliest orders entered can be guaranteed 
Christmas delivery. 


The wood seat chair is $250 and the rush seat chair is $295 (the 
chairs are shipped via motor freight collect, averaging $30 within the 
continental United States). Fastest service is available by placing 
American Express, Visa, or MasterCard charge orders by calling toll 
free 1-800-345-8540 (Pennsylvania residents call 1-800-662-5180) 
twenty-four hours a day, seven days a week. If ordering by check, 
please make your remittance payable to “Official Duke Chair” and 
mail to Official Duke Chair, Duke University General Alumni 
Association, 614 Chapel Dr., Durham, N.C. 27706. Please include 
your two line personalization instructions. Also provide the telephone 
number at the shipping address to enable the motor freight company 
to advise of the delivery date. Please allow 8 to 10 weeks for delivery. 
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Thomas M. Brandt Jr. ‘73, senior manager with 
the Baltimore office of Price Waterhouse & Co., 
was elected 49th president of the Downtown 
Baltimore Junior Association of Commerce, He 
and his wife, Nancy, and their son live in Ellicott 
City, Md. 


Charles I. Bunn ‘73 was appointed executive 
director of the North Carolina State Board of 
Ceritfied Public Accountant Examiners. Bunn 
lives in Rocky Mount, N.C. with his wife, 
Catherine, and has his own accounting practice. 


Ruth P. Clemens ‘73 graduated from Emory 
University’s medical school cum laude and is 
beginning her residency in obstetrics and 
gynecology at Magee-Womens Hospital at the 
University of Pittsburgh. She lives in 
Monroeville, Penn. 


Susan L. Fischer Ph.D. °73, assistant professor of 
Spanish at Bucknell University in Lewisburg, 
Penn., was awarded a fel!owship from the 
American Association of University Women 
Educational Foundation and a 

Curricular/ Instructional Development Grant 
from the faculty development committee at 
Bucknell. She will conduct language attitude 
studies on Cuban-Anglo populations. 


Janice Moore Fuller ’73 joined the English faculty 
at Catawba College as a full-time instructor. She 
and her husband, Mike, live in Salisbury, N.C., 
and have twin daughters. 


David B. Nolan ’73 has joined the Office of 
Counsel to the President as a White House staff 
member. He and his wife, Cheryl, live in 
Alexandria, Va. 


Karl C. Saunders '73 completed his residency in 
orthopedic surgery at Mount Carmel Medical 
Center in Columbus, Ohio, and has joined the 
orthopedic corporation of Krohn, Porter & Body. 
He and his wife, Barbara, and daughter live in 
Zanesville, Ohio. 


Nancy Arvay °74 is coordinator of electronic news 
media relations for Standard Oil of Calif. in San 
Francisco. Previously, she was with the American 
Petroleum Institute after serving for two years as 
a member of the staff of the U.S. Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. 


Deborah J. Brooks ’74 was promoted by Central 
Fidelity Banks, Inc. to assistant vice president. 
She joined the bank in 1977 and is now manager 
of corporate planning. She lives in Richmond, 
Va. 


Sharon Coolidge Ewert A.M. ’74, Ph.D. 77, 
assistant professor of English at Wheaton College 
in Wheaton, IIl., was named junior teacher of the 
year. She was nominated and selected by faculty 
members. Criteria included academic 
preparation, classroom performance, productive 
scholarship, student counseling and guidance, 
and service to the college and academic 
community. 


Terrence L. Johnson M.H.A.’74 is now director 
of the VA Medical Center in Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 


Mark D. Kaufman J.D.’74 was named a partner 
in the law firm Sutherland, Asbill & Brennan in 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Philip H. Moise J.D. ’74 joined the Atlanta firm 
of Trotter, Bondurant, Miller & Hishon, 
specializing in general corporate and securities 
law and acquisitions. He lives in Avondale 
Estates, Ga. 


Rory R. Olsen J.D. ’74 joined the law firm of R. 
Leonard Weiner, P.C., in Houston, Texas. He 
will specialize in taxation and estate planning. 


Michael R. Peterson ’74, M.B.A. 81 bids fond 
farewell to the Duke Alumni Office, where he has 
served as special projects coordinator for the last 
year. He joins Pittsburgh National Bank in their 
management trainee program. He lives in 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 


James L. Purdie ’74 is a systems programmer with 
Ohio Medical Indemnity Mutual in Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Randall Rickard ’74, M.D.’78 completed a 
residency program in family medicine at 
Charleston’s Medical University of South 
Carolina. He plans to practice family medicine in 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


Ronald Rovner ’74 received his medical degree 
from the Pennsylvania State University College of 
Medicine. His residency will be in pediatrics at 
Maine Medical Center in Portland. 


Robert J. Stabe ’74 received his J.D. from the 
University of Houston’s law school in May. He is 
an assistant district attorney with the Harris 
County District Attorney’s office in Houston, 
Texas. 








Nancy Norris Townsend '74 received a master’ 
degree in elementary education from Villanova 
University and is a fifth-grade teacher in the 
Upper Darby School District. 


D. Bruce Townsend "74 received a master’s degree 
in public administration from Temple University. — 
He is manager of Northampton Township in 
Bucks Co. in the Philadelphia area. He and | 
his wife, Nancy Townsend "74, live in ' 
Wyndmoor, Penn., with their new daughter. 


Patricia H. Wagner J.D.’74 has become a 
principal with the law firm Powe, Porter & 
Alphin, P.A. in Durham, N.C. 


Phillip A. Wunder B.H.S. '74 received the Doctor 
of Osteopathy degree from Kirksville College of 
Osteopathic Medicine at Kirksville, Mo., in June. 
He was also presented an award from the Stewart 
Scholarship Fund for distinguished work. 


Marina Utgoff Braswell ’75 plans to graduate 
from Thomas M. Cooley Law School in January. 
She took last summer off to work ina 
prosecutor's office trying cases. She and her 
husband live in Lansing, Mich., with their new 
daughter. 


Mark Bussmann B.S.E.’75 is product manager 
for computer aided manufacturing software at 
Hewlett-Packard. After returning from a 
honeymoon in India, China, and Hong Kong, he 
and his wife, a photographer, bought a home near 
Stanford University. They live in Menlo Park, 
Calif. 


William David Davies *75, George Washington 
Ivey Professor of Advanced Studies and Research 
in Christian Origins at Duke, was elected to 
membership in the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, a national honorary society 
founded in 1780 by John Adams. 


Ranthi Dev M.B.A.’75 was appointed 
department head of planning and scheduling for 
pharmaceutical and chemical production by 
Burroughs Wellcome Co., Research Triangle 
Park, N.C. 


Carolyn C. Engle ’75 is personnel manager of 
“Marquis Who’s Who” and lives in Chicago, Ill. 


Robert M. Jolley M.F.’75 was promoted to unit” 
manager of Scott Paper Co. He and his wife, 
Susan, have one daughter and are expecting their 
second child in January. They live in Columbus, 
Miss. 








Hadamoving — 
experience? 


If you’ ve changed addresses, let us 
know as soon as you can—so you 
won’t miss a single issue of the 
Register. 


(place old mailing label here) 


Your new address: 





Name 





Street 





City 





State Zip 





Phone 


— 


Mail this to: 
Alumni Records 


614 Chapel Drive 
Durham,NC 27706 
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njamin D. Killian M.Div. ’75 became senior 
pastor in June of Ft. Meade Chapel Center, one 
_ of the largest Protestant congregations in the 


| U.S. Army. 


Ann M. Lansing ’75, M.D.’81 is an intern in 
internal medicine at Duke’s medical center. She 
lives in Durham. 


Margaret George McDowell ’75 is employed by 
the Public Health Service, Food and Drug 
Administration, in Washington, D.C. She has a 
master’s from the University of North Carolina’s 
school of public health. She and her husband, 
Robert, live in Olney, Md. 


John Moeller A.M. ’75, Ph.D. ’76 joined the 
Luther College faculty in Decorah, Iowa, as an 
assistant professor of political science. 


Martha Henry Somerville ’75 received her law 
degree at the University of Maryland in May. 


James G. Tidball 75 completed a Ph.D. in 
anatomy at Dalhousie University in Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. In June he began a post-doctoral 
fellowship in zoology at Duke. 


Dean E. Westman ’75 has recently joined the law 
firm of Buckingham, Doolittle, and Burroughs in 
Akron, Ohio. His wife, Ann Nelson Westman ’77, 
is joining AmeriTrust Co. as an assistant loan 
officer in the International Division. They are 
living in Stow, Ohio. 


E. Allen Jacobs ’76 has received his Ph.D. in 
economics from MIT, where he has been an 
instructor for the past year, a consultant to the 
Department of Energy the preceding year, and a 
graduate student most of the last four years. He is 
now assistant professor of economics and finance 
at the University of Texas at Austin. 


Marion W. Jervay J.D. 76 was promoted to 
assistant counsel, Level II, in the legal department 
of R. J. Reynolds Industries, Inc. in Winston- 
Salem, N.C. 


Thomas P. Lockhart ’76 received his Ph.D. 
degree in chemistry from the California Institute 
of Technology in June. He is a staff scientist with 
General Electric Laboratories in Schenectady, 
N.Y. 


Miles Jeffrey Newman ’76 completed his 
doctorate in optometry from the Pennsylvania 
College of Optometry in June 1980. He is nowa 


| partner in the Optical Boutique in Roanoke, Va., 


where he lives with his wife, Cynthia, and their 
son. 


Michael Owens ’76 graduated from Bowman 
Gray’s medical school at Wake Forest University. 
He is a resident in obstetrics and gynecology at 
the Medical College of Virginia in Richmond. 


| Jonathan Swallen ’76 is associate director of 


media research with Ogilvy & Mather, a New 
York advertising agency. He and his wife, 
Elizabeth Petty Swallen ’77, live in Fairfield, 
Conn. 


Peter M. Synowiez M.H.A.’76 was promoted to 
assistant administrative director at Geisinger 
Medical Center in Danville, Penn. He and his 
wife, Barbara, have three children and live in 
Riverside, Penn. 


Jeffrey S. Akman’77 received his M.D. degree 
from George Washington University and is 
beginning a psychiatry residency there. He plans 
to specialize in child psychiatry. He lives in Silver 
Spring, Md. 


Stephen Fowlkes ’77 received his master’s in 
psychology from Ohio State University in March 
1980. He is a psychological associate in the child- 
adolescent program at the Roanoke-Chowan 
Mental Health Service. He and his wife, Deborah, 
and two sons live in Ahoskie, N.C. 


James Foster Graumlich ’77 received his medical 
degree from Vanderbilt University in May and 
was presented the Dean’s Award during 


commencement excercises. The award honored 
| him for his outstanding contribution of leadership 


and service throughout four years of study. He 
will continue his training at Tripler Army Medical 


| Center, Honolulu, Hawaii, as a resident in 


internal medicine. 


| Dennis Hayes J.D.’77 received a 1980 


Outstanding Young Men of America Award. He 
lives in Jacksonville, Fla. 


Donald R. Lewellen Jr. ’77 graduated from Case 
Western Reserve Medical School in Cleveland, 

Ohio, where his wife, Ellen Glassco Lewellen ’77, 
Was personnel manager for Higbee’s department 


} store. Don is starting his internship and residency 
} at St. Joseph’s Hospital and University Hospitals 


in Ann Arbor, Mich., in opthalmology. They are 


Jay H. Marlin ’77 received his J.D. degree from 
the State University of New York at Buffalo law 
school in May. At commencement he was 
awarded the Law Faculty Award for outstanding 
contribution to the law school for his work as 


_financial aid advisor. 


Paul Bartow Marshburn’77 received his M.S. 
degree in pharmacology from Emory University 
in Atlanta, Ga. 


Elizabeth Maxwell 77, while taking a year off 
between her second and third years at Princeton 
Theological Seminary, worked part-time for the 
Episcopal Social Service of the Diocese of 
Maryland in Baltimore to study the needs of the 
residents at St. James Terrace, a parish-sponsored 
senior apartment house. 


Richard N. Rosenthal A.M. ’77 is practicing 
medicine at Mt. Sinai Hospital in New York City. 


Heidi Leifer Rotberg ’77 received her M.Ed. in 
counseling psychology from Temple University. 
Her husband Michael Rotberg M.D.’79, 
completed an internship in neurology at the 
Medical College of Pennsylvania. He will begin 
his ophthalmology residency at the Duke Eye 
Center in October. They will live in Durham, 
N.C. 


Jacqueline Maria Fastenau B.S.E.’78 wona 1981 
Morehead Fellowship in the M.B.A. program at 
the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 
She has been working for Southern Bell in 


Charlotte as construction program manager in 
the building design and construction group. 


Virginia Franke Kleist ’78 received her master’s in 
economics at the University of Pittsburgh in 1979 
and completed her M.B.A. in May 1981 at 
Marquette University on university scholarship. 
Her husband, Paul Charles Kleist ’77, received 
his M.D. from the Medical College of Wisconsin 
in May. He isa first-year resident at Duke’s 
medical center and they are living in Durham. 


Lanneau William Lambert Jr. ’78 received his 
J.D. degree from University of South Carolina’s 
law school and isa clerk for a state circuit judge. 
Next summer he will become an associate with 
the law firm of Richardson, Plowden, Guier & 
Howser. He lives in Columbia, S.C. 


Richard Manhard ’78 spent the summer teaching 
at the Institute for International Studies and 
Training, which is in the shadow of Mt. Fuji in 
Kamiide, Japan. 


Darryl J. May ’78 is judicial clerk for the Hon. 
Norma Shapiro of the U.S. District Court for the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania. He received his 
law degree from the University of Pennsylvania, 
where he was an executive editor of the Law 
Review. He and his wife, Susan Friedland May 
°78, live in St. Davids, Penn. 


Lisa Edelmann McLaughlin ’78 graduated from 
Vanderbilt University’s law school in May and 
joined the firm of Bryan, Cave, McPheeters & 
McRoberts in St. Louis. She and her husband, 


Robert W. McLaughlin ’79, live in St. Louis, 
Mo., where he is a sales representative with 
Digital Equipment Corp. 


Perry Miller 78, M.Div. ’81 and Karen Miller 
M.Div. ’81 are serving as United Methodist 
ministers in the Jackson, Tenn., area. They live in 
Gadsden, Tenn. 


Jay H. Oyer ’78 received his J.D. degree from the 
University of Toledo in Ohio in June. 


Mike Shankle ’78 received his Navy wings ina 
ceremony at NAS Chase Field in Beeville, Texas, 
in March after completing 20 weeks of advanced 
training to fly the A-7, a light attack aircraft, at 
NAS Cecil Field in Jacksonville, Fla. Mike 
follows in the footsteps of his father, Joel Shankle 
*55, who was a naval aviator 21 years ago. 


Michele Clause ’79, a research assistant for 
Gannett Newspapers, will begin law school this 
fall at the University of Virginia in 
Charlottesville, Va. 


John Edwin Trulington °79, a third-year student 
at the law school of the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill, was elected president of 
the UNC Student Bar Association. 


MARRIAGES: Margaret George ’72 to Robert 
G. McDowell on June 27. Residence: Olney, 
Md.... Robert Edward Moore A.M.’74, Ph.D. 
*77 to Mary Jane Evans Ph.D.’81 on June 13. 
Residence: Houston, Texas... James L. Purdie '74 
to Marcia Ann Oyler on March 15. Residence: 











The editors of the Register would like to 
hear from Duke alumni and other friends 
of the university. We know.you’re out there 
and we welcome your comments, correc- 
tions and opinions. Please limit your letters 
to no more than two double-spaced, typed 
pages. The Register will not publish 
“‘open”’ letters or letters addressed to any- 
one other than the Duke Alumni Register. 


Letters 





Mistitled 


Editors: 

For shame! If you had captioned a 
photograph of President Terry Sanford as 
“president of the University of North 
Carolina” you could not have done a 
greater disservice than you did for Dr. 
Clifton Wharton in saying on page 10 of the 
May-June Alumni Register that he is the 
“former president of the University of 
Michigan.” Dr. Wharton was president of 
Michigan State University—not that other 
university in Ann Arbor. 

As an alumnus of Duke as well as a 
former faculty and staff member at 
Michigan State for seven years, I am proud 
that my graduate alma mater has honored 
Dr. Wharton, a very distinguished educator 
who gave strong leadership to Michigan 
State. 

With best wishes for continuance of an 
excellent alumni publication. 


William W. Kelly A.M. ’55, Ph.D. ’57 


The Register, and the Duke News Service, 
apologize to you, Dr. Wharton, Michigan 
State University and the University of 
Michigan. An error in the initial news 
release, later corrected, caused us 
inadvertently to “defame” the good doctor. 
However, we have learned that Dr. Wharton 
was correctly identified at commencement 
when Duke—not UNC, we're sure of that— 
President Sanford bestowed the honorary 
degree. 


Continuing saga 

Editors: 

In June I received a copy of Alan E. 
Rimer’s response to my mother’s letter that 
appeared in the September-October 1980 
Register. I had to chuckle as Mr. Rimer 
B.S.C.E. 64 made an error in his letter— 
i.e., his last sentence, “the use of the 
English language with more perfect 
information.” As written, this is an 
incorrect use of the word “perfect.” The 
sentence should read “more correct” or 
“more accurate,” but not “more perfect.” I 
feel that Mr. Rimer proved my mother’s 
point again. 

Besides, I would appreciate it if Mr. 
Rimer would not “pick on” my 65-year-old 
mother, who is married to an engineer, who 
reared three sons currently holding one 
doctorate and two medical degrees, and 
who has worked for the past 20 years for 
two universities in their public relations 
department. She has had extensive 
experience in dealing with students, faculty 


and their frequent academic errors. 


Thomas H. Solenberger, M.D. 


Happy ending 


Editors: 

Some months ago you received an inquiry 
about my whereabouts from an Arthur 
Autio and gave him my address. Some 38 


years ago we were engaged for nearly two 
years, but broke up just before he was sent 
to the Pacific in 1944. I never heard 
anything from or about him after that and 
didn’t know if he ever came back from the 
war. I married and was divorced in 1971; 
he married and was widowed in 1973. He 
says he never forgot me and tried several 
times to locate me through old addresses 
and neighbors, but had no luck. 

As a result of your information, he 
contacted me and we plan to be married on 
June 27 [1981] in Medford, N.J. My old 
roommate Carol Freedley Hall [B.S.M.E. 
’47] will be at the wedding. 

We both want to say “thank you” and 
that we are two very happy people! 

Enclosed is a snapshot of us taken in 
1944—just thought you might be interested. 


E. June Sawyer Garrick ’47 


Matchmaker Bonnie Meeks and the 
records office strike again. 
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September-October 1981 












lumbus, Ohio... Mark Bussman B.S.E. ’75 to 
ary Jacqueline Reis in December 1979. 
esidence: Menlo Park, Calif.... Carol Fall’75 to 
Villiam E. Hyatt on Oct. 4, 1980. Residence: 
Chicago, Ill.... Kathryn Kort '75, M.Div. ’78 to 
Gregg Friedman '72, M.D.'76 on May 30 in 
Duke Gardens. Residence: Durham, N.C.... Alice 
‘Anne Espenshade "76 to Stuart Randolph Strum 
on June 20 in Duke Chapel. Residence: Raleigh, 
N.C.... William Howard Hanway ’77 to Mary 

| Lewis Pyne on May I6. Residence: Durham, 
'N.C.... Paul Charles Kleist '77 to Virginia N. 

_ Franke ’78 on June 6. Residence: Durham, N.C..... 
Dale Cameron Poulnot '77 to Richard Thomas 
Widman on Feb. 14. Residence: Northville, 
Mich.... Christopher Edmund Smith M.D. ’77 to 
Diane Lynn Phillips on May 23. Residence: 
Durham, N.C.... Lisa Dale Edelmann ’78 to 
Robert Williams McLaughlin ‘79 on Aug. 8. 
Residence: St. Louis, Mo.... Martha Henderson 
M.S.N.’°78 to Herbert Carlisle Henley Jr. on May 
31. Residence: Chapel Hill, N.C.... W. David 
Holden ‘78 to Dana Ann Sanderson on May 30. 
Residence: Boyce, La.... Christine Keville 
_A.H.Cert.’78 to Andrew John Beloni on June 27 
in Duke Gardens. Residence: Durham, N.C... 

| John Charles Yates '78, J.D.’81 to Martha Ellen 
Cobb ’79 on May 30. Residence: Atlanta, Ga.... 
Daniel Bronfin ’79 to Melanie Myers in June. 

_ Residence: New Orleans, La.... Henry L. Strong 
‘79 to Margaret A. Sheehan ’8! on May 23. 

_ Residence: Seattle, Wash. 


eee 


BIRTHS: Third child and third daughter to 
Ginny Wolfe Cothan ’70 and Thomas C. Cothan, 
Columbia, S.C. on Feb. 23. Named Virginia 

| Crane.... Second son to Ruth Katilius Fertelmes 
B.S.N.°70 and Randall Fertelmes, Cabot, Penn. 





Named Alex Randall.... Second child and second 
son to Nancy Hickenbottom Whitford ’70 and 
David Whitford, Champaign, Ill., on June 9. 
Named Edward Joseph.... Second child and first 
son to John S. Cowdery Jr.’71 and Suzanne 

| Brittingham Cowdery B.S.N. ’72, Silver Spring, 
_Md., on Dec, 21. Named Andrew Taylor.... 
Second child and first son to Ana Maria 
‘Lomperis ’7! and Timothy Jon Lomperis A.M. 
78, Ph.D. ’81, Baton Rouge, La., on May 8. 

| Named John Scott.... Second child and first 

| daughter to Gail Levin Richmond J.D. ’71 and 

| Michael L. Richmond J.D.’71, Plantation, Fla., 
on March 22. Named Amy Joann.... Third child 
and daughter to Carol Crocker Stokes ’71, and 

| Paul M. Stokes 68, Miami Springs, Fla., on Sept. 
11, 1980. Named Mary Juanita.... First child and 
| son to Michael E. Childs ’72 and Nancy Maressa 
Childs ’72, Wilmett, Ill., on April 10. Named Lete 
Michael.... First child and daughter to D. Bruce 
Townsend *74 and Nancy Norris Townsend '74, 
Philadelphia, Penn., on March 26. Named Susan 
Elizabeth.... First child and daughter to Marina 

| Utgoff Braswell ’75 and Philip Braswell, Lansing, 
| Mich., on Feb. 5. Named Rebekah Postel... 

| Daughter to Stuart “Buster” Heyman B.S.E. ’76 
and Marie Heyman, Canton, Mich., on April 10. 
| Named Jill Marie.... First child and daughter to 

| Catherine Harrison Kelly B.S.N. ’76 and Charles 
/R. Kelly B.H.S. ’78, Evans, Ga., on April 9. 
Named Elizabeth Hearon.... Second child and 
second son to Stephen Fowlkes ’77 and Deborah 
Fowlkes °78 Ahoskie, N.C., on April 14. Named 

| Gabriel Stephen.... Daughter to E. Don Bafford 
78 and Patricia Purnell Bafford ’78, Annapolis, 
/Md., on May 29. Named Staci Purnell. 


80s 


Robert Butz Ph.D. ’80 was promoted to research 
Scientist in medicinal biochemistry at Burroughs 
Wellcome Co., Research Triangle Park, N: aie 
Oined the company in June 1974. 






























or S. Gates III ’80 is attending the 
University Of Virginia’s medical school in 
ca this fall. 


ina Gordon ’80, former features and design 
editor for the Duke Alumni Register, entered law 
‘school at Northwestern University in August. 


Carole Klove ’80 resigned her job asa registered 
i at Huntington Memorial Hospital in 
Pasadena, Calif., to work for Equitable Life 
Assurance Society. She is working with estate 
lanning, pension planning and group and 
oo! life and health insurance. 


4 Edelmann McAllister ’80 recently completed 

© requirements for a master’s degree in science 
Bad human affairs from Washington University in 
St. Louis, Mo. She and her husband, Clarke, will 
live in St. Louis after a six-week honeymoon trip 
in Alaska. 


Steven R. Turner ’80 is attending law school at 
the University of Virginia in Charlottesville. Steve 
was president of Duke’s 1980 senior class. 


Billy Gene Bennett Ph.D. ’81 joined Ethyl Corp. 
S an analytical chemist in the research and 


development services section of the research and 
development department in Baton Rouge, La. 


Fran Hemstreet M.Div. ’81 was appointed to the 
Hamburg United Methodist Church as associate 
pastor. She lives in Hamburg, a southern suburb 
of Buffalo, N.Y. 


Monty M. Moore M.B.A.’81 accepted a position 
with DuPont and is living in Wilmington, Del. 


Mark Thompson ’81 is one of 82 young adults 
commissioned as missionary journeymen by the 
Southern Baptist Foreign Mission Board. He isa 
youth worker at North Sea Baptist Church in 
Stavanger, Norway. His hometown is Oxford, 
NG 


MARRIAGES: Stacy Ellen Anderson ’80 to 
Michael Thomas Gminski ’80 on June 20. 
Residence: Florham Park, N.J.... Mary Esther 
Butler A.H.Cert.’80 to Linwood Clay Holloway 
on June 6 at Duke Chapel. Residence: Durham, 
N.C.... Jill Karen Edelmann ‘80 to Clarke William 
McAllister on Aug. 22. Residence: St. Louis, 
Mo.... Herbert S. Gates III 80 to Terry Marlene 
Chilcote on May 30. Residence: Charlottesville, 
a.... Mary Jane Morrow ’80 to John Leon 
Crossno "67 on June 27. Residence: Raleigh, 
N.C.... Jennifer Marie Phillips ’80 to Richard A. 
Halbert B.S.E. ’80 on May 31. Residence: West 
Mifflin, Penn.... Lorraine Faith Birmingham 
M.D. ’81 to David Lawrence Feiner on May 23. 
Residence: Baltimore, Md.... Mary Jane Evans 
Ph.D. °81 to Robert Edward Moore A.M. ‘74, 
Ph.D.’*77 on June 13. Residence: Houston, 
Texas.... Margaret A. Sheehan ’8! to Henry L. 
Strong *79 on May 23. Residence: Seattle, Wash. 


Deaths 


Frank N. Egerton 09, A.M.’11 on May 29 in 
Asheville, N.C., VA Medical Center after a period 
of declining health. He was 94. Egerton was a 
Duke professor emeritus of electrical engineering 
and had taught physics at Brevard College for 
eight years. He had taught at Rutgers University, 
was a physics professor at the University of 
Georgia and an engineering professor at 
Louisburg College. He was listed in “Who’s Who 
in Methodist American Men of Science,” “Who's 
Who in Engineering” and “North Carolina 
Lives.” He was a second lieutenant in the U.S. 
Army Signal Corps serving in World War I. 
Survivors are his wife, Pattie, two daughters, 
including Pattie E. Parks 57, and a son, Frank 
Nicholas Egerton ’58. 


Irving Ellis Allen’!7 on June 21 at the Durham 
VA Hospital after a brief illness. He was retired 
after more than 40 years as a sales representative 
with the Austin-Heaton Co. Actively involved in 
Boy Scouts, he received the Silver Beaver Award 
and was named an honorary member of the Order 
of the Arrow. He also was a charter member of 
the Historical Society and was active in the 
American Legion and the Walk and Talk Club. 
He was a member and past master of Durham 
Masonic Lodge. During World War I he wasa 
flight instructor and earned the rank of first 
lieutenant. Surviving are his wife, Alice, two 
daughters, Mary Lucille Allen Huntley ’47 and 
Eleanor Allen Garretson ’49; a son, Irving E. 
Allen Jr. ’54, M.D. ’58; a stepdaughter, Hazel 
Haynes Myers "41; a stepson, Charles C. Haynes 
Jr. 44; two sisters, including Lillian A. Tuttle 33 
and five grandchildren. 


Leon McGowan Hall’17 on May 24 in Durham, 
N.C. He wasa retired Methodist minister. He was 
pastor of Calvary Methodist Church from 1945 
to 51 and in 1958, he became associate to the 
minister at Trinity United Methodist Church and 
an associate chaplain at VA Hospital. He retired 
from those posts in 1976. He was an army 
chaplain in both world wars. Surviving are a 
stepdaughter and three grandchildren. 


Jesse Hubert Lanning ’19 on May 14 in 
Lexington, N.C., after a three-week illness. He 
was a retired Methodist minister, and had worked 
for the Board of Missions of New York for 10 
years. He was the pastor of churches in the N.Y. 
East Conference as well as throughout North 
Carolina until he retired in 1960. He is survived 
by his wife, Mary, a son, a daughter and one 
grandchild. 


Robert Strange Williams ’22 on Aug. 26, 1980, at 
the age of 82. He had been in declining health for 
a year. He was a teacher and a farmer in Linden, 

N.C. He is survived by one son. 


Henry Conrad Blackwell A.M. ’26 on May 16 in 
Richmond, Va. He was a Methodist minister in 
the Virginia Conference serving churches in 
Suffolk, Portsmouth, Farmville, Harrisonburg, 
Lynchburg, Richmond and Danville until his 
retirement in 1965 after 40 years of service. He 
was a member of the boards of trustees of Ferrum 


College and Blackstone College, and received a 
Distinguished Alumni Award from Ferrum 
College in 1965. He is survived by his wife, Mary, 
one daughter, his son-in-law, Donald D. Hook 
A.M.’58, and two grandchildren. 


Mildred Lee Teal ’27 on Oct. 9, 1980 in 
Wadesboro, N.C. She was a medical records 
librarian at Anson County Hospital. 


Frederick W. Earnhardt ‘29 of a heart attack in 
Palo Alto, Calif. on March 27. He is survived by 
his wife, Edith. 


John Gamble Womack A.M. ‘30 on May 8 at the 
age of 73. He was a retired employee of the 
Veterans Administration in Little Rock, Ark. He 
was a member of First United Methodist Church, 
Golden K of the Kiwanis Club and Sigma Chi 
fraternity, and past president of Chapter 34 of the 
American Association of Retired Persons. He is 
survived by his wife, Ardelia, two sons, a brother 
and three grandchildren. 


Henry M. Johnson B.D. °33 on April 30 in 
Louisville, Ky. He was a former professor and 
department head of psychology and religious 
education at the Candler School of Theology at 
Emory University in Atlanta, Ga., and also served 
as dean of Scarritt College for Christian Workers 
in Nashville, Tenn. He was a visiting professor at 
Yale Divinity School, and lectured for more than 
20 years throughout the U.S. and Canada. He is 
survived by his wife, Virginia, a brother and two 
nephews, Robert J. Watts 46. A.M. ’48 and 
William L. Watts °50. 


Glenn Davis Williams ’34 LL.B. °37 on June 11 in 
Munfordville, Ky. A lawyer and a farmer, he was 
a member of Phi Beta Kappa, Omicron Delta 
Kappa and Phi Delta Theta. He is survived by his 
wife, Charline Keith Dowling Williams °34; two 
daughters, Sylvia Williams Watson ‘59 and Janice 
Williams McCombs ’62; son, Charles Dowling 
Williams ‘69; brother, Bill J. Williams °39, LL.B. 
42; and four grandchildren, including Claire 
McCall Watson, who has entered the Class of ’85. 


Roderic Orlando Jones M.D. °36 on May 8 in 
Sun City Center, Fla. He practiced medicine in 
Bradenton, Fla., for 16 years and was an Ohio 
public health officer in Guernsey and Muskingum 
Counties before he retired. He is survived by his 
wife, Margaret Moore Jones °36, B.S.N. °37, two 
daughters, including Patricia Jones Goodwill 
M.A.T. 65, nine grandchildren and one great- 
grandchild. 


John W. Covington Jr. °38 on May 12 of a heart 
attack in Rockingham, N.C. He was a former 
president of Farmers Bank and Trust and served 
in the state legislature in 1969-70 and 1979-80. He 
was mayor of Rockingham in 1967. Survivors 
include his wife, Alise, two sons and two 
daughters. 


Harry E. Hausser 38, A.M. °39 of heart failure on 
Christmas day, 1980 in Billings, Montana. He was 
a professor emeritus of philosophy at Montana 
State University. Before coming to MSU in 1957, 
he had taught at the University of Texas, the 
University of Chicago, the University of Puerto 
Rico, and Colorado State University. He also 
served fora time at the U.S. Department of State 
Cultural Center in Asuncion, Paraguay, and 
worked for two years on the editorial staff on 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. He maintained a 
lifelong interest in Latin America and often took 


TV’s Peggy Mann dies 


Durham television personality Evelyn 
Lavinder “Peggy” Mann °30 died July 26 
after a long battle with cancer. 

She began her 26-year television career in 
1954, after she was “discovered” by two men 
who had been awarded a television franchise 
in Durham and were impressed by the box 
lunches she packed for the 200 sportswriters 
attending home football games at Wallace 
Wade Stadium. Her husband, Glenn E. 
“Ted” Mann “31, was Duke’s sports 
information director. 

Her show was first called “Home 
Cooking,” and concentrated on what she 
called “the four F’s — food, fashion, fads 
and flowers.” The show was later called “At 
Home with Peggy Mann,” and covered a 
wide range of topics. 

Her most daring programming was in 
1977, after she discovered a lump of 
cancerous tissue in her breast and 
underwent a radical mastectomy. She 


student groups to Mexico. He was also active in 
the Peace Corps program. He is survived by his 
wife, Margaret, four children and two 
grandchildren. 


William Christopher Rein M.Ed. °38, Ph.D. °41 
on April 27 at the age of 70. He was a retired 
official of the Central Intelligence Agency, where 
he was a training and liaison officer with the 
Defense Department. He served with the Army 
during World War II and was awarded the 
Legion of Merit. He retired from the Army 
Reserves in 1956 as colonel. He is survived by his 
wife, Isabel, of Arlington Va., two children and 
three grandchildren. 


K. Eloise Johnson Lowry °39, A.M.°42 on June 
16 in Edgewater, Md. She was an elementary 
school teacher and principal at Severna Park 
Elementary School in Severna Park, Md. 


Hugh A. Matthews M.D. °40 on May 13 of 
myelofibrosis. He was director of health affairs at 
Western Carolina University from 1969 until his 
retirement in July 1978. He is survived by his wife 
in Cullowhee, N.C. 


Charlotte Churchill Brown M.R.E. 49 on March 
24. She died following an automobile accident in 
Rockingham, N.C. An educator in several eastern 
N.C. community and college systems, she was 
director of the Extended Day Program of the 
Richmond County Schools. She is survived by 
her husband, the Rev. James C.P. Brown M.Div. 
‘51 of Rockingham, and four children, including 
the Rev. Wesley F. Brown M.Div. °76. 


Elizabeth Bowler '55 on Feb. 16. She is survived 
by her husband, Bruce, of Glencoe, III. 


Robert J. Niess 


French literature expert Robert J. Niess 
died in May at Duke’s medical center. He 
was 69. The Iowa native joined Duke’s 
Romance languages department in 1972 after 
teaching at Washington University, 
Mundelein College, the University of 
Kentucky, Harvard University and the 
University of Michigan. Niess was to retire 
Aug. | and was recognized during 
commencement ceremonies 10 days before 
his death. In 1940 Niess published a 
collection of letters from naturalist writer 
Emile Zola to the Dutch critic Van Santen 
Kolff. His book “Zola, Manet and 
Cezanne” was named best book for 1968 by 
the University of Michigan Press. He 
published three other books and published 
60 scholarly articles related to his chief 
interests—French naturalism, 20th century 
intellectual currents and Spanish literary 
relations. Niess earned his bachelor’s, 
master’s and doctorate from the University 
of Minnesota. He served four years in the 
Air Force during World War II and was 
discharged as a major. Niess is survived by 
his wife, Martha, two daughters and five 
grandchildren. 


produced a series on breast cancer that ran 
for six half-hour shows. 

She allowed herself to be filmed while 
being fitted for a prosthesis, and eight 
women who had undergone mastectomies 
gave a filmed fashion show. Other women, 
bare to the waist, were filmed while 
demonstrating breast examination. 

She also produced a number of special 
television series on such topics as women 
and alcoholism and teen-age pregnancies. 

She was the original spokeswoman for 
“409.” a cleaning product, and used the 
proceeds from commercials to set up a 
scholarship at Duke for her only son, Glenn 
Jr., who died in 1964 after a surfing 
accident. He was a student at Duke at the 
time of his death. 

She is survived by her husband and two 
daughters, one of whom is Beverly Shores 
°58 of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Were Counting 
on you 


to help us put 

the 1981-1982 
Duke Annual Fund Lf 
=e~~ over the top! 2s 


Duke University Duke Annual Fund 











Engineering class of ’47 | 


Trinity class of ’42 ‘ 
President, OU QO Consulting Engineer, 
6 Henry Adams Inc. 


American Hospital Association 
Chicago, Illinois Baltimore, Maryland 


Member, Duke University Past chairman, Engineering | 
| Board of Trustees since 1970; School Loyalty Fund; elected 
president of the General to Annual Fund | 
| Alumni Association in 1967-68 Executive Committee in 1977, 
and 1968-69; has been a chairman since 1980; member 
y/ 4 of the Washington Duke Club; | 


member of numerous other 
University boards; member of parent of two 1981 Duke 
graduates. 


| the Washington Duke Club. 


This is an important year for your Annual Giving program. For the first time, Duke alumni, parents, 
and friends are being asked to break the $2 million mark in annual support of the University’s 
operating needs. Achieving this goal will mean raising an additional $500,000, an increase of 22% over 
the amount that was raised last year. 


As alumni who care deeply about the future of Duke University, we are asking for your support. It is 
estimated that a university’s inflation rate runs 1-114 times higher than the national figure. Duke is no excep- 
tion and we need the participation of all alumni in the Annual Fund to help the University keep pace. 


If you have participated in the Loyalty Fund in the past, your continued support is crucial. In the 
coming months, you will receive a letter or phone call describing the effort and asking you to 
consider increasing your gift to Duke. We hope that you will be able to provide the extra support 
which gives our University a margin of excellence. If you have not supported Duke in the past, please 
let this be the year in which you begin. Your gift to the Fund can help assure that our University will 
always have the resources necessary to take advantage of exciting educational opportunities as they 
arise. 


The Annual Giving program at Duke has grown dramatically in recent years, as our $2,100,000 goal 
shows. The Loyalty Fund has become The Duke Annual Fund to more accurately reflect the broader 
scope of the program. Donors may designate their gifts to the general University fund, their school or. 
college, or any other academic annual giving program. 


On behalf of Duke University, thank you for your continued support of the Annual Fund. 


Please send your gift today. It will make a difference! 
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Hollywood comes to campus, p. 2 
‘Blowout’ could come to coast, p. 7 











East and West 


News from the University’s campuses 





























Duke ought to be 
in pictures 


Security guards stand along the paths of the 
Sarah P. Duke Memorial Gardens to make 
sure no uninvited guests disturb the wedding 
ceremony in the pergola. It is not standard 
procedure for weddings in the gardens, but 
then, this is no ordinary wedding. The bride is 
Natalie Wood and the bridegroom is 
Christopher Walken. The two are starring 
with Cliff Robertson and Louise Fletcher in 
“Brainstorm,” a MGM film directed by 
Douglas Trumbull, who won Academy 
Awards for special effects in “Close 
Encounters of the Third Kind” and “2001: A 
Space Odyssey.” 

The wedding is just one of several scenes 
filmed at Duke in October. Others were shot 
in the chapel and the medical center’s 


as qoing te 


As the Register 
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d drowned ing 
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hyperbaric chamber and north division. The 
three days of filming brought five tractor- 
trailer rigs, five motor homes and countless 
cars and pickup trucks to campus. 

Jake Phelps, university union director, says 
that Duke received $6,000 from MGM for the 
use of the campus. “Trying to puta money 
figure on it misleads instead of informs,” he 
says. “It was a token payment to make sure 
nothing they did here cost us any money.” 
The real benefit to Duke, says Phelps, is the 
publicity it receives by being in the movie. The 
script was written around Duke, and the 
university’s real name is used. Another benefit 
is the contacts and experience received by 
students interested in the film industry, he 
says. 

Other scenes were shot in the Research 
Triangle Park, Kitty Hawk and Southern 
Pines. The North Carolina Film Office 
worked with “Brainstorm” representatives to 
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make the film in Nogth Carolina. Phelps says 
they visited Duke last fall. 

The film is about an intense young scientist 
(Walken) who invents a device which enables 
an individual to enter, literally, the thoughts 
of another. His wife (Wood) isan industrial 
designer who packages his invention for the 
marketplace. Fletcher portrays Walken’s 
associate, and Robertson is the head of the 
research center. 

The Rev. Robert Young, university 
minister, plays himself in a funeral scene 
filmed in the chapel. Some of the extras were 
Duke drama students. Phelps says they were 
paid “something like $5 an hour.” According 
to Phelps, Young told the film company, 
“Youcan just make mine a contribution to 
the chapel.” 


Sanford supports 
faculty guidelines 


on Nixon library 


A set of guidelines approved Oct. 29 by the 
Academic Council recommends that a 
museum be barred from the proposed Nixon 
library on campus. The guidelines were part 
of a 24-page report drawn up bya faculty 
subcommittee in response to Terry Sanford’s 
invitation to the Academic Council to lay the 
ground rules for continued negotiations for 
the library. - 

In the discussion which preceded the vote, 
Roy Weintraub, council chairman, told 
council members that Sanford said the 
faculty’s recommendations would be 
“virtually controlling” in library negotiations. 
He said library negotiations would begin 
immediately after the council’s approval of 
the report. 

The day after the vote, Sanford wrote 
Weintraub a letter saying he supported the 
council’s recommendations. 

The council voted 52-0 to accept the report. 
George Williams, an English professor, 
abstained. He had introduced an amendment 
which would allow a museum “designed to 
foster the truth about corruption engendered 
during the Nixon years.” His amendment was" 
defeated overwhelmingly in a voice vote. 

The Academic Council voted 35-34 on 
Sept. 3 to urge the board of trustees not to 
continue negotiations for the library. On 
Sept. 4, the trustees’ executive committee 
voted 9-2 to continue library discussions. 

Several faculty members strongly opposed 
the library, saying it would become a 
monument to the only president to leave 
office in disgrace. Sanford drew sharp 
criticism from faculty members who said they 
were not informed early enough that Duke 
was considering the Nixon library. 
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~The library issue and the way it was 
handled by the administration divided 
members of the university community. 


- Several students, faculty members and 


alumni (including two former trustees) 
formed the Committee Against the Nixon- 
Duke Library (CAN DL), which solicited 


v 


_ inthe Chronicle, the student newspaper. 
Astatement signed by about 70 faculty 
__ members supporting the library appeared 
Oct. 14ina paid ad in the Chronicle. The 
authors of the pro-library statement had 
called a news conference Oct. 6 to dispel the 
“impression, unfounded we believe, that the 


__ overwhelming faculty sentiment is opposed to 


the library.” CANDL listed 152 faculty 
members opposed to the library inanad 


_ more than 1,400 on the faculty at Duke. 
James David Barber, a political science 

a professor who is an outspoken opponent of 
the library, said during the discussion before 
the Oct. 29 vote that he is still against the 


“4 the recommendations, zoology Professor 
Knut Schmidt-Nielsen, chairman of the 
council’s subcommittee on library relations, 

1 said, “it is not the presence of the 

documentary materials per se that presents a 

major problem to the integrity of Duke 


University, its objectivity and neutrality. Nor 
_ are these materials a major cause of the severe 


__ environmental problems that we foresee. 
Instead, these dangers center around the 
museum aspects and functions of the 
proposed library and around the activities— 


however well mentioned — of the friends and 


partisans of the former president.” 


The recommendations contained in the 
report include: 

@ The proposed library’s dimensions shall 
not exceed 55,000 square feet and shall bea 
repository for study and research, without 


exhibit rooms or museum space. Any exhibit 
area shall be limited to the space adequate for 


educational displays of textual and 


_ iconographic items which illustrate the nature 


__ of the holdings; 
_ @The university shall neither deed nor 


otherwise make available any land to be used 


fora presidential museum, and shall have no 
_ connection with a museum or museum- 
i related enterprise. Any building that would 
__ house the Nixon papers on or adjacent to the 
_ Duke campus shall have no connection 
__ whatever with a Nixon museum, wherever it 
be located. 
© The activities of any private foundation 
_ connected with the proposed library shall be 
limited to fund raising, and the university 
shall act as trustee for all privately- 


| contributed funds for the proposed library, 
_ other than those used for building and 


* equipping the library. Duke, througha 


i standing board which includes representatives 
| of the faculty, shall have ultimate jurisdiction 


& and operating control over any privately 
_ funded activities that take place in the 


| proposed library. 


© All pending litigation regarding access 


| and ownership to the Nixon materials in the 


FS 


ny collection shall be settled priortoany 
___ of Congress permitting those materials to be 
__ removed from the Washington area or other 


_hocontrol over access to them. All archival 
material shall be available for study by bona 
fide researchers, except for items that for 

_ Teasons of national security must remain 
"classified. 

Following the report’s approval, the 


0 the Library Negotiations Advisory Com- 


_ members and money through advertisements 


library but would vote for the subcommittee’s 

| recommendations because it “would at least 
limit the damage” of a Nixon library at Duke. 

___ Inanintroduction to the report containing 


_ agreement between Duke and Nixon. Any act 


_ Tepositories shall provide that Nixon exercise 


following were named faculty representatives 


mittee: Knut Schmidt-Nielsen, J.B. Duke 
zoology professor; Bruce Kuniholm, 
associate professor in the policy sciences and 
history departments; and Clark Havighurst, 
law professor. 

Student representatives, appointed by the 
student government, are Liz Aldridge, Trinity 
junior; Meredith Holch, Trinity senior; 
Michael Zucker, graduate student in history; 
and alternate Jenny Cocke, a Trinity senior. 
Albert Fisher ’51, B.D. ’54, president of the 
General Alumni Association, appointed 
himself, John Koskinen’61, and Kay Couch 
’48 to the committee as alumni representa- 
tives. The three trustees on the committee are 
Edward Donnell 41, Elizabeth Brooks Reed 
’47 and Edmund Pratt 47. 

The 12-member advisory committee is 
separate from the trustees’ negotiation 
committee, whose three members were 
appointed by trustee Chairman J. Alex 

McMahon ’42 to work directly with 
university counsel Eugene McDonald, 
Duke’s chief representative in talks with 
Nixon’s lawyers. The members of the trustees’ 
committee are: John A. Forlines Jr. 39, who 
voted against continuing library negotiations 
during the trustees’ Sept. 4 meeting, Kay 
Goodman Stern 46 and L. Neil Williams ’58, 
J.D.’61. 


Teers boost 
building fund 
by $1.5 million 


The family of the late Nello J. Teer, a one- 
time Durham brick mill employee who built a 
construction empire, donated $1.5 millionto 
help Duke’s engineering school build a new 
library and research building. Ground- 
breaking for the $3.5 million facility, which 
will be named for Teer, is expected early next 
year. ; 

The gift is the largest single contribution to 
the university from a Durham family other 
than the Dukes, President Terry Sanford said 
when he announced the donation Oct. 8: 


Proposed engineering library-research 
building. 


Aleksandar Vesic, engineering school 
dean, says the new library-research building 
comes “at a critical time to relieve 
overcrowding created by increased 
enrollment and greatly expanded research 
activities.” 

In the last decade, the school’s enrollment 
increased nearly 50 percent, Vesic says. There 
are 850 undergraduate and 115 graduate 
students enrolled. A third of the school’s 
almost 70,000 volumes are in storage because 
the current library was designed for only 
20,000 books, Vesic says. 

Part of the space in the 40,000-square-foot 
building will be devoted toa new micro-- ~ 
electronics laboratory, “which will play an 
important role in further development of the 
electronics industry in North Carolina,” and 
continuing education programs for practicing 
engineers, says Vesic. 

Nello L. Teer Jr. said the Teer family, “with 
deep roots in the Durham community,” 
recognizes the contribution Duke has made 
to the quality of life in North Carolina and 
beyond. 

“Asa family, we are grateful for the 
blessing of being part of this university 
community and this opportunity to join 
others in support of private education, which 
is vital to our free enterprise system.” 

The Teers’ gift represents slightly more 
than 10 percent of a $12 million fund-raising 
campaign begun by the School of Engineering 
last March. 

Nello L. Teer died in 1963. The construction 
firm he founded in 1909 did much of the site 
preparation for Duke’s neo-Gothic West 
Campus in the late 1920s and early 1930s. 
Today, the firm ranks with the largest 
engineering and construction firms in the 
world. More than 50 years ago, it established 
itself as an international company by winning 
contracts to build segments of the Pan- 
American Highway. 


Sanford outlines 
university goals 


During their regularly scheduled meeting 
Sept. 25, Duke’s trustees voted to invite Terry 


Correction 


_ Donald Horowitz of the Duke law faculty 


informs the Register that a statement about 
him in Lawrence Goodwyn’s “An Account of 
Faculty Opposition to the Nixon Library 
Proposal” [September-October] is in error. 
Goodwyn, associate professor of history, 
wrote, “...Horowitz, a Republican member of 
the law faculty.” Horowitz says, “Iam nota 
Republican.” 





Sanford to remain university president until 
1985. Sanford, who is 64, was to retire in 
August, 1982, when he turned 65. He became 
president in 1969. 

Sanford accepted the trustees’ invitation 
and, during the next day’s meeting, outlined 
his goals for the university. His top priority, 
he said, was strengthening Trinity College, 
“the heart of Duke University,” with a fund- 
raising campaign. Proceeds would go to 
Perkins Library, graduate fellowships in the 
arts and sciences, professorships and 
research. 

He suggested that earnings from the 
proposed university hotel, planned for the site 
now occupied by the golf course pro shop, go 
toward Perkins Library. The trustees did not 
act on his suggestion because negotiations 
between the university and the hotel 
developer, Trammel Crow, were incomplete. 

Sanford also said the university would try 
to raise money throughits patents program. 
He said that 96 invention disclosures were 
solicited from faculty members in the past 
year and of those, “seven have been optioned: 
and/or licensed and have brought in royalties 
of approximately $16,000 and research 
income of $76,000... Additionally, we have 
four option agreements nearing completion 
on other inventions which, if signed, would 
bring in royalties of $54,000.” Two 
agreements with major chemical companies 
have been signed, he said, and four similar 
agreements are inthe negotiating stages. And, 
“we are pursuing, ona very low key basis, the 
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possibility of a venture capital company 
located in North Carolina such that, for those 
inventions for which it is appropriate, we will 
have ready financing available locally.” 

Other goals Sanford mentioned to the 
trustees were: 

@ Expanding the annual giving program, 
increasing endowment funds and improving 
the university's investment policies: 

@ Developing better race relations on 
campus. Sanford said a black cultural center 
is planned, and the Associated Students of 
Duke University has set up a task force on 
black/ white relations. The President's 
Council on Black Affairs, a bi-racial group of 
students, faculty and administrators, meets 
four times a year to “identify and seek 
solutions to racial problems,” Sanford said. 
He also mentioned a new experimental 
residential program of students studying 
America’s ethnic and cultural past and 
present. 

@ Establishing an honor code acceptable to 
students, faculty and administration; 

@ Cultivating international studies, 
Sanford said that when Kenneth Pye steps 
down as chancellor, he will “seek new ways to 
encourage students and scholars at Duke to 
study and teach abroad, to encourage their 


Jaws 


counterparts from foreign countries to come 
to Duke, and to improve our curricula in 
international fields.” 


“A generation 
of leaders” retires 


After a total of 206 years’ service to Duke, a 
group of medical center faculty members 
retired Sept. 1. The professors emeriti are: 
George Baylin Jr. M.D. °36; J. Lamar 
Callaway M.D.°33, B.S.M. 35; Dr. Guy L. 
Odom; and R. Wayne Rundles M.D. *40. 
Kenneth L. Duke Ph.D. "40 retired as 
associate professor emeritus. 

“Each faculty member in his own way has 
brought national and international 
distinction to the medical center,” says Dr. 
William G. Anlyan, vice president for health 
affairs. “They represent a generation of 
leaders who helped Duke University Medical 
Center in its transition to maturity.” 

Baylin, a radiology and otolaryngology 
professor in the surgery department, began as 
an instructor at Duke in 1941. He served 
fellowships in pathology in London in 1938 
and in radiology in Stockholm in 1951. 








Baylin was chairman of both the Cancer 
Operational Committee at Duke and the 
radiology section in the North Carolina 
Medical Society and was treasurer of Duke’s 
medical alumni association. He received the 
N.C. Medical Society Award for Moore 
County in 1950, the Student American 
Medical Association’s Golden Apple Award 
in 1965 and the medical alumni association’s 
Distinguished Teaching Award in 1976. 

Callaway, James B. Duke dermatology 
professor in the Department of Medicine, 
joined Duke's staff in 1937. He’s worked on 
the editorial boards of several medical 
journals, has published 128 articles, has been 
co-author of two textbooks and written two 
educational films. He served three terms as 
vice-chairman of the Academic Council's 
executive committee and in 1978 received the 
medical alumni association’s Distinguished 
Teaching Award. 

Duke, associate professor in the anatomy 
department, began here as an instructor in 
1940. He has been a visiting member of the 
anatomy staffs at Brigham Young University 
and the universities of North Carolina, 
Missouri and Tennessee. 

In 1961 Duke spent six months in Malaya 
onan Allan Gregg Travel Fellowship. He was 


Small find may be big link between mammals and reptiles 


uly 18 looked like another uneventful day for the 

team of paleontologists chipping and sifting through 

Arizona’s Painted Desert. It was the next-to-the-last 
day of the expedition, and leader Farish Jenkins Jr. of 
Harvard University told the team that if nothing were 
found by 4p.m., they could call it a day, pack their tools 


into the truck, and return to the campsite. 


For four weeks they had been hoping to find the jaw 
of any mammal living 180 million to 200 million years 
ago, during the late Triassic or early Jurassic periods. 
They had combed hillsides with ice picks and one-inch 
paint brushes in | 10 degrees, beneath a relentless sun. 
They were frustrated, tired of each other, and 


short-tempered. 


So when Kathleen Smith, an associate professor of 
anatomy at Duke, uncovered a portion of a minute jaw, 
she handed it to Jenkins and said sarcastically, “Here’s 


your #%&!jaw!” It was 3:45 p.m.—just 15 minutes before 
Jenkins’ deadline. 


“He started jumping up and down,” Smith says, 
remembering the day from her office at Duke. She says 
she handed him the jaw to inspect because she had not 
unpacked her magnifying lense, and Jenkins had his in 


his hand. 


“At the time, it was assumed that it was something 
that had been known before,” she says. But the jawbone 
she found revealed a whole new family of mammals. 
Before the jawbone’s discovery, scientists thought that all 
living mammals evolved from one of two families. The 
piece of jaw Smith found, with its high central cusp anda 
groove in the middle molar, fits into neither category. 
There is even speculation that the jawbone may provide a 
long-sought missing link between mammals and reptiles. 

She describes the Painted Desert as it probably was 
180 million years ago: “It was swampy — a grassland 
near a big river — like the Nile delta or the Mississippi 
delta, probably.” Primitive mammals and reptiles were 
roaming with dinosaurs, and “birds originated just 


found ona Navajo reservation, Smith says. The 
expedition, which was sponsored by the National 
Geographic Foundation, had to apply fora permit from 
the Navajos to look for fossils on the reservation. “Until 
recently, the Navajos hadn’t been issuing any permits.” 
Their land is a potential gold mine for fossils from the 


late Triassic/ early Jurassic period. Smith says it is the 


exposed.” 


before this period.” She compares the animal whose 


jawbone she found to a shrew. 


Harvard’s Museum of Comparative Zoology has 
the jawbone, but it belongs to the Navajos because it was 
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Top right, Smith with African lizard; above, close-up of 
jawbone, whose minute size is evident in photo at right. 


only area in North America where there are rocks that 
age and “where there’s a lot of erosion so the rocks are 


The jawbone is not Smith’s first discovery. She’s 
been making trips to the Painted Desert for four years, 
and some of those earlier expeditions uncovered “a 
complete skeleton of a new kind of dinosaur —about the 
size of a turkey,” the oldest turtle found in North 
America and a crocodile as old as any found anywhere, 
she says. She’s also found fossils made of turquoise. 

Smith is a graduate of the University of California, 
Santa Cruz, and received her doctorate from Harvard. 


JANE BOUTWELL 





on the editorial board of the Journal of 
Mammalogy and was director of graduate 
studies in anatomy at Duke. 

Odom, who came to Duke in 1943 as an 
associate, earned his medical degree from 
Tulane in 1933. He did post-graduate work in 
neurology at East Louisiana State Hospital 
and at the Montreal Neurological Institute. 

Odom was chairman of Duke’s neuro- 
surgery division from 1960 to 1976 and was 
appointed James B. Duke neurosurgery 
professor in 1974. He received the American 
Academy of Neurological Surgery’s Neuro- 
surgeon Award in 1972, the Society of 
Neurological Surgeons’ Distinguished Service 
Award in 1978 and the medical alumni 
association’s Distinguished Teaching Award 
in 1977. 

Rundles, professor of medicine and head of 
the hematology and chemotherapy service, 
earned his doctorate from Cornell in 1937 
before enrolling at Duke. He did post- 
graduate work at the University Hospital of 
Ann Arbor and joined the Duke staff in 1945. 

Active in the American Cancer Society, 
Rundles served as director-at-large, chairman 
of the medical and scientific advisory 
committee and president of the association in 

1978. 
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Post-Time again 


The 1981-1982 Time-Post fellowships at 
Duke began Sept. 15 with the arrivals of 
Mary Lou Lawrence, assistant national editor 
of the Washington Post, and Richard N. 
Ostling, associate editor of religion for Time 
magazine. Their month-long fellowships 
ended Oct. 15, when they were replaced by 
Bill Peterson, national reporter for the Post, 
and Joe Boyce, Time’s Atlanta bureau chief. 
The Post fellowship, sponsored by the Mary 
Duke Biddle F oundation, is in its fifth year. 
The Time fellowship is three years old, and is 
sponsored by the John and Mary R. Markle 
Foundation. Senior editors at Time and the 
Post choose the fellows, whose monthon 
campus ts unstructured, giving them 
opportunities to conduct research, audit 
classes, talk to students, and write. Each 
fellow is matched witha faculty advisor with 
similar interests. Fellows for the remainder of 
the academic year are: Joe Ritchie, assistant 
foreign editor for the Post; Ellie \fcGrath, 
education writer for Time; Don Baker, metro 
reporter for the Post; Irene Ramp, deputy art 
director for Time; Carol Krucoff, writer for 








Handler at work in 1963 
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the Post's style section; .\farsh Clark, Time's 
correspondent in South Africa; Bob 
Williams, national copy editor for the Post; 
and Leah Gordon, Time’s chief of research. 


Dutemple scholar 


A new scholarship at Duke was awarded this 
year to a student from Bermuda, Danielle 
Bezant. The Mundogas, S.A. Scholarship 
was established by Howard Dutemple and his 
shipping firm, Mundogas, S.A., which is 
based in Bermuda. The scholarship pays all 
the expenses of a Duke student from 
Bermuda, It was established in memory of 
Dutemple’s twin sons, Clifford Gardner 
Dutemple IT and William Kirke Dutemple, 
who were killed in an automobile accident in 
1972, when they were Duke sophomores. 
Dutemple, a graduate of Brown University, 
also started two scholarships which are 
awarded to members of Beta Theta Pi and Phi 
Delta Theta, the twin’s fraternities. Another 
of Dutemple’s sons, Richard, graduated from 
Duke in 1978. 


Handler wins 
top science award 


Philip Handler, James B. Duke biochemistry 
professor, was awarded the National Medal 
of Science by President Reagan in October. 
The award camea year after Handler. former 
chairman of the National Academy of 
Sciences, attracted national attention for 
defending the academy’s board report, which 
contradicted information linking fat and 
cholesterol levels in food to heart disease. 

Handler was the academy’s chairman from 
1969 until July, 1981, when he returned to 
Duke. Except for his 12-year extended leave 
to serve as chairman of the academy, he has 
been at Duke since 1939, when he joined the 
faculty as an instructor in nutrition and 
physiology. 

He earned his bachelor’s degree from the 
College of the City of New York, and his 
doctorate from the University of Illinois. He 
holds honorary degrees from 26 colleges and 
universities, and has been decorated by the 
governments of Austria, Belgium and 
Poland. He has served on special councils for 
the National Institute of Health, the National 
Science Foundation, the U.S. Public Health 
Service and the Veterans Administration. 

Handler clashed with Rep. Frederick W. 
Richmond, chairman ofa U.S. House 
subcommittee on nutnition, who said the 
academy’s controversial report should not 
have been released without consultation with 
other government agencies. The report 
contained a section which said there was no 
firm evidence that healthy persons can help 
avoid heart attacks by eating food that 
contains less fat and cholesterol. 


Middle-age mothers? 
Some fears unfounded 


Women older than 30 should not feel like 
their child-bearing years are over, says Dr. 
Carlyle Crenshaw, co-director of Duke’s 
perinatal medicine division and head of its 
high risk obstetrics clinic. 

Crenshaw, a specialist in problem 
pregnancies, says he sees many older women 
who are overly concerned that their infants 
will have birth defects. The fear of birth 





Back to school 


About 45 Duke alumni and friends relived a 
bit of their college day's Sept. 24-25 during 
Duke's first East/ West Program. They were 
invited by the university to learn, first hand, 
what Duke has to offer. They attended 
lectures, receptions, dinners—even classes. 
Jean Scott, admissions director, explained 
admissions policies, and President Terry 
Sanford outlined some of Duke's plans. The 
program opened with cocktails and dinner at 
the East Campus art museum, with 
entertainment by the Duke University 
Chorale. Responses on evaluation forms were 
full of praise: “Spending the day gave mean 
entirely new appreciation of the types of 
things going on at the university in terms of 
teaching, research, etc.," one participant 
wrote. “Programs suchas this,” wrote 
another, “certainly develop better rapport 
within the community—as well as with those 
alumni who have not been too active in recent 
years." Linda Gerber, who organized the 
program, says that another one will be held in 
the spring. “It’s planned to be a semiannual 
thing,” she says. 


defects. called teratophobia in extreme cases. 
“should be of relatively little concern to the 
healthy mother at least until the late thirties.” 
he says. And though he says he prefers that 
women not get pregnant after the age of 40. he 
doesn't discourage it strongly until they reach 
45. 

“Down's syndrome or mongolism is the 
birth defect.that most people have heard of 
and worry about. Untila womans about age 
37, however, the chance of havinga baby with 
Down's syndrome is only about one in 200.~ 
With women of 45, there is a one in 32;chance 
of having a mongoloid child. 

Before age 37. “there is a greater risk of 
producing an abortion with diagnostic 
amniocentesis than having a mongol child.” 
he says. 

Amniocentesis. considered a safe 
procedure, involves using a needle to 
withdraw through the abdomen some of the 
fluid which surrounds the developing 
embryo. By studying the contents of the fluid. 
doctors can diagnose Down’s syndrome with 
90 to 95 percent accuracy. 

Although birth defects are the uncommon 
exception rather than the rule, even among 
middle-aged women, there are other 
obstetrical problems that can occur onthe far 
side of 40. says Crenshaw. Two of the most 
serious are diabetes and hypertension. 

“The patient may never have had any 
problem with either until she becomes 
pregnant, and then they can appear for the 
first time,” he says. “Both can be quite severe 
and increase the incidence of maternal and 
fetal death.” 

The safetest childbearing years are 
between 18 and 30, he says. He thinks the 
oldest woman to have a baby at Duke was 52. 
he says, and the youngest was 10. 

_ Theadvantage to havinga baby early is 
that, if complications do arise, a younger 
woman generally regains her health faster. An 


_ advantage to postponing children is that the 


older mother is generally more stable at home 
and in her career. 


Notes 


Two medical center scientists and a Duke law 
professor were elected to the National 
Academy of Sciences’ 400-member Institute 
of Medicine. Wolfgang K. Joklik, James B. 
Duke microbiology and immunology 
professor, Dr. Samuel L. Katz, Wilbert C. 


Dining for scholars 


More than 50 Duke professors who have 
recently published books or hold leadership 
positions in scholarly societies were honored 
Oct. 2 at a dinner given by Ernestine Friedl, 
dean of arts and sciences and Trinity College. 
The dinner, held at the president's home, was 
planned because “it seemed important to all 
of us at Duke to learn firsthand about the 
kind of research and writing being done in the 
arts and sciences and to provide an 
opportunity for scholars in all the disciplines 
to meet and talk to each other, " Friedl said. 
The guests included authors of 47 books 
written between January 1980 and September 
1981, nine presidents of national and 
international scholarly societies, five 
members of the National Academy of 
Sciences, seven members of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, three 
members of the American Philosophical 
Society and one recipient of a special honor 
award. 


Davison pediatrics professor and Clark 
Havighurst of the law faculty were selected 
for membership because of their significant 
contributions to medicine and health care. 

Joklik. an authontty in virology. is senior 
editor of “Zinsser Microbiology.” the 
standard text in the field. He has been 
chairman of Duke’s microbiology and 
immunology department since 1968. Katzis 
known for his work in infectious diseases and 
pediatrics. Working with Nobel laureate Dr. 
John F. Enders. he developed the measles 
vaccine used throughout the world. He has 
been chairman of Duke’s pediatrics 
department since 1968. Havighurst. an 
authority on legal issucs in health care. joined 
the law school in 1968. Since 1969. he has 
directed a federally-funded research program 
on legal issues in health care. In 1972 he was 
the Institute of Medicine’s scholar-in- 
residence. 


® Dr. Robert Machemer, chairman of the 
ophthalmology department. won the Von 
Graefe Prize, the German Ophthalmology 
Society's highest award. The prize is given 
every three years. An innovator ineve surgery 
techniques, Machemer, and a colleague. 
developed the VISC (vitreous-infusion- 
suction-cutter) | 1 vearsago. The device 
allows eye surgeons to remove and replace the 
vitreous—a normally transparent gel-like 
liquid that helps the eyeball keep its spherical 
shape—when that liquid clouds up and 
blocks vision. Machemer, a native of 
Muenster, Germany, received his medical 
educationat the universities of Muenster and 
Freiburg and at the University of Vienna in 
Austria. He became chairman of Duke’s 
ophthalmology department in 1978. 


e Dr. Ewald W. Busse, associate provost and 
dean of medical and allied health education, 
was elected president of the International 
Association of Gerontology for 1982. Busse 
came to Duke in 1953 as chairman of the 
psychiatry department. From 1957 to 1970 he 
headed the Center for the Study of Aging and 
Human Development. 


e Irwin Fridovich Ph.D. °55,a James B. Duke 
biochemistry professor, was elected president 
of the American Society of Biological 
Chemists for 1982. Duke is the only university 
to have three presidents of this society in the 
past 20 years (Philip Handler, 1962; R.L. 
Hill, 1976). Fridovich joined the Duke staff in 
1956 asa biochemistry instructor. 
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Lemurs on the loose 


Ursula and company get new, free-ranging compound 


or Ursula, a brown lemur, and her troop of 15, it was 

a big day. Scientists and technicians at Duke’s Pri- 

mate Center began transferring the cage-reared 
prosimians to a fenced 2.6-acre compound in late July. 

Ursula and the others got their first taste of life as 
their ancestors on the island of Madagascar knew it. 
Befitting her rank as head of the clan, Ursula was the 
first to go into the new compound, the only one of its 
kind for lemurs, according to primate center officials. 
She was followed by Nanook, the adult male in the 
troop and the only member not descended from 
Ursula. 

Ursula’s troop is the longest-studied lemur troop 
in the world, says Kenneth Glander, a Duke 
anthropologist who does research at the primate 
facility. Studies on the troop began 10 years ago. 

Glander and others want to know how the brown 
lemurs will adapt — if they adapt at all — to a relative 
measure of freedom. The results could be important in 
conservation measures aimed at saving endangered 
lemur species, he says. 

“It is a totally foreign situation to them,” Glander 
says. “But we are convinced that they can successfully 
adapt to a novel environment.” 

Glander and Michael Stuart, a doctoral candidate 
in anthropology who manages the primate facility, 
developed the idea of a free-ranging compound three 
years ago with Elwyn Simons, the facility’s director, 
Money became available for the project this year from 
Duke and the World Wildlife Fund. 

The compound is heavily wooded except for a 30- 
foot-wide strip that borders the chain-link fence 
around it. The fence is topped with a 28-inch-wide 





A bove, Glander and Prithijit Chatrath, Primate Center’s 
chief preparator, give Ursula complete check-up; top 
right, researcher Laura Vick carries Ursula into new 
compound; bottom right, into a holding cage for four- 
day confinement 
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band of sheet metal directed inward at 45 degrees to 
prevent escape. 

Ursula and her troop should have plenty of space 
in which to romp and climb through the trees, Glander 
says. But before they could do that, they had to adjust 
to their new surroundings. This involved a four-day 
confinement in a wire cage furnished with a wooden 
sleeping compartment, which will later be used as a 
food and water station. 

Glander and assistants gave each lemur a light 
anesthetic shortly before moving it from large outdoor 
cages to the compound. While under the anesthetic, 
each animal was tattooed with an identifying number 
on the inside of its mght thigh. 

Life in the compound will enable Ursula’s troop to 
modify its diet, which now consists of commercial 
monkey food. The animals are expected to supplement 
their feedings with leaves from shrubs and other plants. 
Feeding experiments have convinced him that the 
lemurs will avoid harmful plants, Glander says. 

The Duke researcher says the new compound will 
be used for teaching as well as research, giving students 
an opportunity to study lemurs in natural 
surroundings. It will be the only place in the country 
where such field training can be carried out. 

The lemurs will live in the compound year-round 
with the aid of heated sleeping compartments. Many of 
the primate facility’s several hundred lemurs already 
live that way in outdoor cages, Glander says. 


BOB WILSON 


Wilson is Duke News Service’s associate director. 
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time or tide” 
—Robert Burns 



































“Nae man can tether 


Be it lighthouse, bridge or 
beach, Duke geologist agrees 


trin Pilkey’s roots as a marine geologist reach 
into the constantly shifting sands of the Atlantic 
3 Ocean near Nags Head, where he is a somewhat 
controversial figure. He has taken the unpopular 
position that the 110-year-old Cape Hatteras 
Lighthouse might not be worth saving; that, perhaps, it 
should be allowed to fall into the sea. And the Duke 
geology professor sided with five other scientists 
against the Army Corps of Engineers’ proposal to 
build two jetties in Oregon Inlet. 

He stands on firm ground in both cases. His 
opposition stands on the sandy shoreline that has been 
fighting the sea since time began. 

The lighthouse problem is an emotional one. 
“Most people see Hatteras Lighthouse as a symbol of 
the ocean in North Carolina,” he says. 

For years it has been evident that the ocean will 
eventually consume the shoreline right up to the 
lighthouse, weakening its foundation and causing it to 
topple. 

“It’s my opinion that the lighthouse cannot be 
saved in its present condition for any length of time. 

‘The only way to save it is to somehow move it back...” 

Right now, he says, it looks like preservationists 
are leaning toward a $4.5 million revetment around the 
base of the lighthouse to “let it move out to sea as the 

shoreline moves past it.” 
; He says that solution has worked with other 
_ lighthouses, now out at sea, “but they are in low energy 
" areas, and are not subjected to high energy waves.” The 
_ waves at Cape Hatteras are very “high energy,” he says. 


- “And the offshore profile at Cape Hatteras is very 
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Cape Hatteras shoreline, 1852-1965 
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Source: National Park Service 
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The changing face 
of Oregon Inlet, 
site of potential 
“blowout” 





Inlets act as safety valves to ease 
the pressure of water amassed 
during major storms, which is 
the main reason Pilkey objects 
to the proposed jetty system at 
Oregon Inlet. Concrete jetties 
would prevent the inlet from 
being the safety valve. 
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December 1848 


deep. It would be undermined rapidly, even without a 
storm, as it move offshore deeper and deeper. 

“It’s not a feasible way to go. It’s not likely to 
work. 

“On the other side of the coin, how the hell do you 
move a lighthouse? Detailed plans of the lighthouse are 
not available. They have been lost, If you don’t know 
how it was built, how can you make a plan for 
moving?” 

The lighthouse isn’t the only threatened structure 
in that area. The Herbert C. Bonner Bridge, on 
Pamlico Sound, is doomed too, says Pilkey. It was 
built in 1962 against the advice of the Corps of 
Engineers, who said a bridge there wouldn’t stand a 
chance. It has survived almost 20 years now, but the 
cost of its maintenance has been several times the initial 
price of the bridge. 

A reason that area is so vulnerable is “blowout,” 
the aftermath of major storms. Pilkey says blowout is a 
form of backwash, funneled with terrific force through 
a small opening. He uses the famed Ash Wednesday 
storm as an example. “For three days, high winds 
pushed and pushed water into the (Pamlico) sound, ” 
he says. “It came out all at once, ina matter of hours, ~ 
like a cork at the mouth oi a lagoon.” 

In the Ash Wednesday storm, Oregon Inlet was 
the hole. It was a half mile wide before the storm, but it 
stretched for two miles when the water leveled out a 
day or so later. 

Backwash was a main factor in the deaths of more 
than 6,000 people during a storm in Galveston, Texas, 
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Herring Shoal 
Island 


May 1915 


in 1900, he says. Most of the victims had survived the 
early stages, but were killed in the backwash which : 
destroyed land and buildings already weak from the } 
storm’s pounding winds and rains. 

Pilkey says blowout has created many new inlets 
in North Carolina’s barrier islands. Several have 
opened and been filled within the last 30 years. When 
blowout creates new inlets, it helps nature to seal old 
ones over a period of time, he says. 

Left alone, inlets may act as safety valves to ease 
the pressure of water amassed during major storms, 
which is the main reason Pilkey objects to the 
proposed jetty system at Oregon Inlet. Concrete jetties 
would prevent the inlet from being the safety valve it 
was during the Ash Wednesday storm. 

“Blowout is liable to occur somewhere else, 
possibly through the town of Nags Head. (The jetties) 
would prevent the lagoon from popping its cork. Well, 
it’s damn sure going to pop its cork somewhere!” i 

The area near Nags Head would be a likely target 
because it is low, narrow and unprotected, he says, and 
Albemarle Sound points like an arrow toward it. 

The Army Corps of Engineering designed the mile- 
long jetties to keep the channel clear for fishermen. 

“The jetties are intended to make navigation through ~ 
the inlet safer by preventing sand from spilling into the 
inlet and filling it in, so the channel will stay in one 
place,” he says. 

The Corps says the success of a recently-built $7.3 
million seafood park in Wanchese depends of the 

jetties. Fishermen won't risk their ships by navigating 
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through the Oregon Inlet channel to the Wanchese the country studied the jetty proposal and agreed that 






















_ seafood park unless the jetties are there, the Corps the system wouldn’t work, that it was “unsound from 
‘says. an engineering standpoint.” 
But the jetties may make ship passage more The Corps responded by saying, “How can you 
_ dangerous because the deep channel may drift south say it won’t work if you haven’t looked at our plans?” 
~ until it is against the jetty, an occurrence already seen says Pilkey. The scientists met again to travel to the 
F at Masonboro Inlet near Wrightsville Beach, says Corps’ Wilmington headquarters and “were unable to 
“Pilkey. get the cooperation from the Corps in looking at the 
He feels the seafood park’s bad luck is unrelated plans. Instead, they got an insulting dog-and-pony 
to the jetties, and points out that the fishing show meant for the local Rotary Club,” Pilkey says, 
bi community Wanchese has been flourishing without “not for the best scientists in the field.” 
5 them. On June 25, Pilkey, S. Duncan Heron Jr. of Duke 
% The channel is kept clear by dredging, which the and several professors from other universities sent the 
{ __ Corps of Engineers says is too expensive. Pilkey Interior Department a letter protesting the jetties. As a 
_ disagrees. He says the Corps also estimates the jetties result, Interior Secretary James Watt turned down an 
; will cost about $500 million for 50 years of application from the Corps to take land from the U.S. 
maintenance. Parks Service for the jetties (Watt has jurisdiction over 
%, The 1982 appropriation for dredging the channel the land because Oregon Inlet forms a border between 
a was set at $1.5 million. the Cape Hatteras National Seashore and Pea Island 
= But the real folly of the jetties, says Pilkey, is that National Wildlife Refuge). 
% they won’t work. “It’s an ill-conceived project, “Things are looking good for those against the 
engineering-wise. Number one, they don’t understand jetties,” says Pilkey. “The project is so bad...” 
that there’s a good chance, we think, that the And the lighthouse? “It’s a tough quandry, ” he 
foundation is largely mud. Number two, they’re going says. “My personal opinion is: On migrating barrier 
to use floating breakwaters... The floating breakwaters islands, nothing is so sacred that it can’t fall into the sea 
have not been tested. No floating breakwater has been sooner or later.” 
designed for that high wave energy. It is the highest JANE BOUTWELL \ 


wave energy place on the East Coast.” 

__ And, he says, “Environmentally, the jetties could 
cause damage.” 
Pilkey says a group of five scientists from across 
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Loyalty isn’t created; it’s cultivated. And 
that is no easy task; as Betsy Sullivan has 
learned 

She is coordinator of professional 
alumni programming, which means, simply, 
that she works with alumni organizations 
and deans of different professional schools 
to plan social and educational activities— 
lectures, weekend conferences, award 
banquets and parties. And she helps the 
physician's assistant program and the 
nursing school write and publish their 
newsletter. She calls herself a link between 
Duke's professional schools and the 
General Alumni Association. 

‘| want alumni to think of Duke as more 
than just a place where they went to school 
a long time ago,” she Says. “The idea is to 
make it easier for those people to continue 
a relationship with Duke.” 

But that kind of attitude needs to be 
developed, so Sullivan has taken on a new 
task which her cumbersome title does not 
reveal: She helps students build class 
identities. 

“The idea is not to wait until they're 40 
years old to develop class loyalty,” Sullivan 
says. She sent this year's freshmen 
information about their class (a breakdown 
of SAT scores, number of men and women, 
States, etc.) along with their dues notices. 
Those who paid their $5 dues received a 
Class of ’85 T-shirt and a class directory, 
which had photographs, hobbies and 
hometowns of each freshman 

Sullivan wants students to be involved, 
to be proud of their class and Duke, and to 
feel a part of the university from the first 
day they set foot on campus. She gives 
them ideas for raising money for class 
projects, and tries to involve them in class 
activities. She knows what kinds of 
activities students enjoy—she hasn't been 
out of Duke long enough to forget. She 
graduated with a bachelor's degree in 
political science in 1978. 

At first she thought her young age was 
a hindrance, she says. ‘| would meet 
people who knew my parents (Nancy 
Runyan Sullivan '52 and John L. Sullivan 
‘50) and | felt they didn't take me seriously. 

“But now | think being a recent grad 
helps.” She remembers, for instance, how 
valuable alumni can be as sources of 
information for students. With that in mind, 
she worked with Marion Shepard, 
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Developing identities 


Her job’s to make students class conscious 


associate dean of engineering, to organize 
a pig picking for engineering faculty, 
students and alumni. It gave students the 
chance to talk informally with alumni about 
engineering opportunities. And, since it 
was held during parents’ weekend, parents 
were able to meet faculty members, 
students and other parents. Before the 
meal, an engineering professor from MIT, 
Paul Schimmel, gave a lecture “The Excite- 
ment of Genetic Engineering,” a topic 
recommended by members of the engineer- 
ing school’s alumni association. 


Sullivan: “continue a relationship with Duke” 





Alumni Gazette 


News from the Duke University Alumni Association 


Sullivan says being a recent graduate 
helps her to identify with students. 
“Working with students is one of the most 
rewarding things that I’m getting into. | think 
it's going to have the best effect for Duke.” 

That effect doesn’t necessarily mean 
money, she says. It means alumni interest 
in Duke and willingness to become involved 
in university affairs. 

“We're not going to get that kind of 
concern if we don't care about them until 
they're 45 years old.” 
















Border crossings 


They may be neighbors, but most Americans 
know surprisingly little about Canadians— 
their problems, government, culture. Buta a 
travel seminar, organizedbythe Alumni 
Affairs office and the Canadian Studies 
Center, made 26 visitors alittle more = 
knowledgeable about their neighborstothe 
north. 

The group of faculty members, 
administrators, alumni and members of their z 
families spent Oct.22-25 atthe Chateau = 
Frontenac in Quebec City, where they heard 
lectures by Canadian officials and scholars, ~ 
attended dinners and receptions and toured 
the city Samuel de Champlainfoundedin ~~ 
1608 as a hub of fur trading. 

Quebec's intergovernmental affairs: 
division welcomed the Duke party on 
Thursday evening with a reception: onthe 
original campus of Laval University, within 
the historic walled city. Lectures during the 
next three days covered a variety of topics, 
including “The French Presence in Canada: 
Quebec's Modern History,” by Richard 
Jones, a Laval history professor; 
“Academics and Politics in Quebec,” by Guy 
Rocher, undersecretary in the Canadian 
Ministry of Social Development; “A 
Comparative Prospective on Quebec and 
the U.S.: Economic Problems of the 1980s,” - 
by Pierre Fortin, Laval economics professor; 
and “Comparative Resource Problems: 
Quebec andthe U.S.,” by Gerald R. Stairs, 
diréctor of DUke’s resources and 
environmental policy research center. 

The seminar ended with lectures by 
Louis Balthazar, Laval political science 
professor, and Edward Tiryakian, Duke 
sociology professor and director of the 
Quebec Studies Program. Balthazar’s topic 
was “Contemporary Politics of Quebec— 
1950 to the Present.” Tiryakian spoke on 
“Quebec Unique: The Myth and the Reality.” 

The seminar in Quebec was the second 
such trip sponsored by Alumni Affairs. The 
first, in 1980, was in Ottawa. 






















































Frosh facts 


They come from 40 states and 15 foreign countries. In 
their high schools, 33 were senior class presidents, 39 
were student body presidents and 92 were editors of 
yearbooks or literary magazines. 

Now, all 1,325 of them are Duke freshmen, 
members of the Class of 1985. Their class is smaller 
than the sophomore class by 125, but there's a1 
percent increase in women students—47 percent of 
the entire freshman class are female. In Trinity College, 
50 percent are women and 25 percent of the 195 
freshmen in the School of Engineering are women. 

For the first time, no freshmen women entered the 
School of Nursing because of the trustees’ decision last 
year to discontinue the undergraduate nursing 
program. 

Minorities make up 12.5 percent of the freshman 
class, compared to the 10.5 percent in the Class of 
1984. 

Combined SAT,scores for this year's freshmen 
were slightly higher than last year’s—the Class of 1985 
scored an average of 1257, while the sophomores 
scored 1253. Trinity College freshmen scored, on the 
average, 605 in the verbal portion and 635 in math. 
Engineering freshmen scored an average of 611 in 
verbal and 701 in math. 

Thirteen percent of the Class of 1985 arefrom ~ 
North Carolina, 10 percent are from New York, 7 
percent are from New Jersey and 7 percent are from 
Maryland. Virginia, Pennsylvania and Florida sent6 
percent each. 

And some are continuing the family tradition—13 
percent are children of alumni. 
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People 


Write: Sharon Bair, Class Notes Editor, Alumni Affairs, Duke University, Durham, NC 27706 


News of alumni who have received graduate 


or professional degrees but did not attend 


Duke as undergraduates appears under the 


year in which the advanced degree was 


awarded. Otherwise the year designates the 


person’s undergraduate class. 





30s 


William Werber ‘30, former baseball player with 
the Cincinnati Reds and owner of Werber 
Insurance Agency, now retired in favor of hunting, 
fishing and golf, has recently published a book, 
“Hunting is for the Birds.” The book is about quail 
hunting in Maryland, Virginia and South Carolina 
and includes personal anecdotes. 


Bill Murray ‘31, former head football coach at 
Duke for 15 years, is executive director of the 
American Football Coaches Association. He runs 
the 4,500-member organization from his home in 
Durham, N.C., where he lives with his wife, 
Carolyn. 


Ashley B. Futrell’33 was unanimously elected 
chairman of the board of trustees at East Carolina 
University. He has served on the board for the past 
12 years, the last eight as vice chairman. He is the 
first non-alumnus ever to hold that positionat 
ECU, The former Duke baseball player is the 
editor and publisher of the Washington Daily 
News and served three terms in the North Carolina 
senate. He lives in Washington, N.C. 


Al Mann Jr.’37 retired as assistant superintendent 
of the Durham branch of the American Tobacco 
Co. He and his wife, Tina, live in Durham and have 
two sons. 


"40s 


R. Timothy Brinn 40, a senior staff member of 
East Carolina University’s Regional Development 
Institute since 1970, was named director of the 
institute. He was also elected to the American 
Quadricentennial Committee, an organization 
which is planning the observance of the first 
English attempts to colonize the New World. He 
live in Hertford, N.C. 


Herman M. Hermelink M.F. 40 retired as 
president of Crescent Land and Timber Corp.,a 
Duke Power subsidiary. He was named president 
in 1969. Heisa past president of Duke School of 
Forestry Alumni Association. He and his wife, 
Sarah, live in Charlotte, N.C., and they have three 
daughters. 


Kathryn W. Lynch A.M. ’40 is anassociate 
professor in the mathematics department at West 
Virginia State College in Institute, W.Va. 


Francis Elwood Barkman J.D.’41 retired as 
professor of law from the University of Toledo’s 
law school after 25 years of service. He plans to 
continue teaching part-time for the next five years. 
He says he and his wife, Margaret, will continue to 
develop their skills as “rock hounds.” They live in 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Carl Horn Jr.’42, L.LB.°47, chairman of the board 
and chief executive officer of Duke Power Co., was 
elected to a three-year term on the 18-member 
board of trustees of Carolinas Hospital and Health 
Services, Inc. He was also re-elected chairman of 
the State Board of Community Colleges, which 
governs the 58-campus community college system. 
He has worked with Duke Power more than 25 
years and in March was named top chief executive 
officer of the electric utility industry by the “Wall 
Street Transcript.” He is the father of four children 
and he and his wife, Virginia, live in Charlotte, N.C. 


Harold Humm A.M.’42, Ph.D.’45,a marine 
biology professor at the University of South 
Florida, was named outstanding scientist of 
Florida for 1981 by the Florida Academy of 
Sciences. His scientific reputation is based on his 
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work in identifying distribution, classification and 
uses of marine algae. Ten marine organisms have 
been named for him. He was director of the Duke 
Marine Laboratory in 1948-49. Five years later he 
returned to Duke as an associate professor of 
botany for | years. He lives in St. Petersburg, Fla. 


George H. Fox Jr. B.S.M.E.°45, an industrial sales 
and leasing specialist in the South Bay office of 
Coldwell Banker Commercial Real Estate Serv- 
ices, was accepted as an active member of the 
Society of Industrial Realtors. He lives in Del Ray, 
Calif. 


°S0s 


Eugene Chesson B.S.C.E. °50, a civil engineering 
professor at the University of Delaware, 
received the William Elgin Wickenden Award for 
his article “The Future Shortage of Faculty — A 
Crisis in Engineering,” published in the April 1980 
issue of “Engineering Education.” The article 
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Office of Alumni Affairs 


Paul A. Vick ’66, director; Pauline D. Myers, 
assistant director; Barbara K. Pattishall, 
assistant director; Sharon S. Bair, 
coordinator, alumni programming; Patricia 
H. Bennett’76, coordinator, alumni 
admissions committee; Jesse Colvin’74, 
M.Ed.’75, M.B.A.’81, coordinator, alumni 
reunions; Bonnie T. Meeks, manager, Gift 
Records-Alumni-Development Systems; 
Patricia L. Robertson, alumni travel coordi- 
nator; Linda T. Sigmon 69, M.Ed. ’80, field 
coordinator; N. Elizabeth Sullivan ’78, profes- 
sional alumni association programming. 


General Alumni Association 
Board of Directors 


Albert F. Fisher’51, B.D.’54, president; Kay 
M. Couch B.S.N.’58, president-elect; 
Richard Maxwell B.S.C.E. 55, vice-presi- 
dent; John A. Koskinen’61, past president. 
Williams E. Arant Jr.’59; Joan K. Berthoud 
°49; Frances Adams Blaylock’53; William T. 
Buice IIT LL.B.’64; William B. Bunn IIT’74, 
M.D.-J.D.’79; O. Charlie Chewning Jr.’57; 
Robert G. Deyton’51, M.D.’55; Joan 
Breedlove DiNapoli M.S.N.’70; Charles A. 
Dukes Jr.’56, LL.B.’57; George F. Dutrow 
M.F. 60, Ph.D. ’70; William M. Eagles ’40, 
M.D.’44; Kae A. Enright P.A. Cert.’76; 
Hilliard M. Eure III’58; J. Spencer Ferbee Jr. 
M.B.A.°72; F. Owen Fitzgerald Jr. B.D.’54; 
M. Laney Funderburk’60; Faith L. 
Gehweiler’55, P.T. Cert.’56; Robert L. 
Heidrick ’63; Alice Blackmore Hicks’69; 
Grace T. Hodges’50; Alton H. Hopkins’60; 
Rebecca N. Kessler’67; Allen Kelley; George 
Maddox; Joanne S. Osteen’58; W. Lee 
Popham’7\; Alan E. Rimer B.S.C.E.’64; 
Michael J. Schwartz M.H.A.’71; Walter W. 
Simpson M.B.A. ’74. 





became a part of the National Science Founda- 
tion’s report to President Jimmy Carter on the state 
of engineering and science education. Chesson was 
awarded $1,000 and a plaque. 


E. N. Claughton’50 had an exciting July as he and 
his wife, Lois, attended a White House reception 
for President and Mrs. Reagan. He is developing 
Claughton Island into a residential, recreational 
and commercial complex. The island is located in 
Biscayne Bay just off the mainland indowntown 
Miami, Fla. 


W.R. Rowland ’50 was honored bythe 
Philadelphia section of the Institute of Electrical 
and Electronics Engineers for being editor of its 
monthly publication “The Almanac.” He was also 
honored by the Philadelphia Flyers of the National 
Hockey League ina pregame ceremony at the 
Spectrum for his 10 years of service to local youth 
hockey programs. He continues to sing with the 
Wayne Oratorio Society, performing six concerts 
a season, and is employed by General Electric Co. 
as a senior technical editor at the Re-entry Systems 
Division in Philadelphia. He lives in Havertown, 
Pa. 


Hubert L. Wilson Jr. B.S.E.E.’50 was promoted 
assistant to the vice president for Duke Power 
Co.’s distribution engineering, construction and 
operations department. He has been manager of 
distribution engineering since 1972. He and his 
wife, Nancy, and their three children live in 
Charlotte, N.C. 


Raymond A. Esthus A.M.’51, Ph.D. 56 was 
named acting dean of Newcomb College, the 
women’s liberal arts division of Tulane University. 
He isa history professor specialist in U.S. foreign 
relations and Asian history, and is the author of 
three books which examine American relations 
with Pacific nations in the 20th century. He lives in 
New Orleans, La. 


William S. McGranahan’S1, vice president, 
marketing services of the Vicks toiletry products 
and health care divisions of Richardson-Vicks, 
Inc., was named chairman of the Seminar 
Advisory Committee of the Association of 
National Advertisers. He lives in Weston, Conn. 

° 
Robert K. Godfrey Ph.D. ’52 co-wrote and had 
published “Aquatic and Wetland Plants of South- 
eastern United States,” with the University of 
Georgia Press in Athens. The book is the first com- 
prehensive survey of dicotyledon plants (trees, 
herbs, shrubs) that inhabit coastal and marsh 
environments in the southeastern United States. 
Godfrey is Beadel Research Fellow at Tall Timbers 
Research Center in Tallahassee, Fla. 


William D. Johnston’52 was promoted to regional 
manager of Oldsmobile’s midwest region with 
offices in Chicago, Ill. He joined the division in 
1960 as a district manager in the Buffalo sales zone. 


George C. Lynch’53, major general and 
commander of the Air Force Accounting and 
Finance Center, received the Distinguished 
Federal Service Award from the Denver Federal 
Executive Board for creative improvements that 
will make it possible for all 1.2 million Air Force 
personnel worldwide to have their pay records at 
their fingertips immediately. His 28-year Air Force 
career has taken him to four stateside and three 
overseas assignments. He is active in the Denver 
Federal Executive Board, the Boy Scouts of 
America, and both the Denverand Aurora 
chambers of commerce. He and his wife; Marie, 
live in Aurora, Colo. 


Barbara Gryder Sawyer 53, after passing the state’s 
insurance exams, opened her own agency in 


Winston-Salem, N.C., where she lives with her 
daughter. 


William L. Woolard ’53, J.D.’55 is one of 28 
international directors from throughout the world 
elected to serve a two-year term on the board of 
directors of the International Association of Lions 
Clubs, the world’s largest service organization. He 
is married to Virginia Stratton Woolard 56 and 
they have one son and one daughter. They live in 
Charlotte, N.C., where he isa partner in the law ~ 
firm of Jones, Hewson & Woolard. 


Frank B. Boatwright Jr. 54 is a captain for Eastern 
Air Lines flying out of the New York base. He and 
his wife, Norma, have three children and live ona 
farm in South Carolina. 


Aurelia Gray Eller’54 was appointed by N.C. Gov. 
James Hunt to the board of trustees at Winston- 
Salem State. She is also serving on Wake Forest 
University’s Board of Visitors and on the State 
Board of Wilderness Camping, which provides 
four regional camps for boys who are emotionally 
disturbed. She is involved in renovating Winston 
Square in downtown Winston-Salem, where she 
lives with her husband, John, and their three 
children. 


Thomas S. Taylor ’54, after serving eight years as 
minister of East Shore United Methodist Church 
in Euclid, Ohio, is now the superintendent of the 

Cleveland District of United Methodist Church. 

He and his wife, Neil J. Taylor’54, live in Parma, 

Ohio. 


Paul Cherry ’56 completed his musicology 
doctorate at the University of Colorado. He is pro- 
fessor of woodwinds and music history at the Uni- 
versity of South Dakota, and principal clarinetist 
of the Sioux City Symphony. He and his wife and 
two children live in Vermillion, S.D. 


Sam McMillan’S6, B.D. ’59 has finally seen his 
dream ofa religious retreat come true. He is 
director of His High Places, a year-round retreat 
comprised of some 18 condominiums and a retreat 
lodge on Sugar Mountain, N.C. Dr. Norman 
Vincent Peale, whom McMillan worked with in 
1979, donated the proceeds from his book, “The 
Positive Power of Jesus Christ,” to help with the 
initial funding of the retreat. 


Boyd W. Post M.F.’58, D.F.’62, a forest biologist 
with the U.S. Department of Agriculture’s ; 
Cooperative State Research Service since 1969, 
was named assistant deputy administrator of 
natural resources. He isa member of the editorial 
board of “Forest Ecology and Management,” an 
international journal. He lives in Vienna, Va. 


Jo Ann Chase Flath’S8 is manager of the 
youthwear division of Levi Strauss & Co. She and 
her two children live in San Rafael, Calif. 


Richard B. Alexander ’59, former chief operating _ 
officer of Leader Federal Savings and Loan Asso- 
ciation of Memphis, Tenn., was named president 
and chief executive officer of Scottish Savings and 
Loan Association, Inc. He and his wife and two 
daughters live in Greensboro, N.C. 


60s 


Richard Bowyer M. Div’60, Th.M. 68, campus 
minister at Fairmont State College and pastor of 
Trinity United Methodist Church in Fairmont, 
W.Va., was appointed by Gov. John D. 
Rockefeller IV to the W. Va. Board of Medicine. 
He also serves on the boards of Fairmont Clinic 
and Fairmont General Hospital. 


W. M. Taylor Jr.’60 was promoted to financial 
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in the corporate 





> ee ee caser of general accounting for RJR 
_ Archer, Inc. He lives in Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Joseph C. Bowles’61, B.D.’65 was promoted to 
assistant treasurer of Barnett Banks of Florida, 
_ Inc. Before joining Barnett in 1976 as corporate 
‘information officer, he served with the corporate 
_ communications department of NCNB Corp. in 
ss Charlotte. He isan accredited member of the 
9 Public Relations Society of America and serves on 
_ the executive committee of its financial institutions 
__ section. He lives in Jacksonville, Fla. 


Chris H. Caison’61 wasappointed manager of 
corporate recruiting for Union Camp Corp., 
Wayne, N.J. He had been manager of employee 
relations of Union Camp’s Bleached Division, 

__ Franklin, Va. He joined the company in 1971. 


John H. Piper ’61 is pastor of Spencer United 
_ Methodist Church in Pittsburgh, Penn., where he 
_ lives with his wife and two children. 


_ Ben D. Barker M.Ed. ’62 resigned as program 
_ director of the W.K. Kellogg Foundationto 
become the dean of the dentistry school at the 
__ University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 


; _James Rogers Rusk Ph.D. ’62 was appointed to the 

faculty of Allegheny College as assistant professor 

 ofchemistry. For the past 18 years, he has been in- 

_ volved in aerospace, nuclear and laser research. He 
has participated in several notable scientific 

_ achievements, including the first successful experi- 

___ ment on high temperature molecular beam 

____ spectroscopy and the development of the flat 

_ digital cathode ray tube. He is the author of several 

___ articles and a member of the American Physical 

__ Society. He lives in Meadville, Penn. 


3 SP Allan D. Charles ’63 received a Ph.D. from the 


» 


University of South Carolina in May. He is an asso- 
_ ciate professor of history at the Union campus of - 
USC. 


~ Paul Allan Rauschelbach B.S.E.E.’63 was 
_ appointed general manager for the Van Nuys Divi- 
_~ sion of Sperry Avionics, a division of Sperry Flight 
Systems. He and his wife, Dorothy Joyce 
| Rauschelbach’63, live in Northridge, Calif. 
| 


| Wade C. Boyd M.F.’64 completed a Ph.D. in 
forest management at the University of 

_ Washingtonin August, 1980. He is a consulting 

_ foresterin Wenatchee, Wash., where he lives with 

___ his wife, Beth, an elementary school principal. 


_ Gordon E. Jones Ph.D.’64 temporarily moved 

__ from the physics department to the position of 
acting associate dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences at Mississippi State University. He and 
his wife, Linda, have two children. 


Steven R. Menge ’64, formerly head of consumer 
_ marketing at Industrial National Bank of Rhode 
Island, was transferred to Atlanta, Ga., as senior 
vice president of strategic planning at Southern 
_ Discount Co., Industrial National’s consumer 
_ finance subsidiary. He was named to “Who’s Who 
in Finance and Industry 1979-80” and to “Who’s 
Who in the World 1980-81.” He and his wife, 
__ Cynthia, live in Roswell, Ga., with their two 
~ children. 





| _ Thomas G. Montgomery ’64 joined Security 
Pacific Business Credit, Inc. in New York City asa 




























_ Vice-president and counsel. He lives with his 
__ wife Hanne, and their two children in 
_ Haddonfield, N.J. 


4 Richard C. Ranson’64 was elected president of the 
__ board of directors of Crescent Land and Timber 

_ Corp.,a Duke Power subsidiary. He joined Duke 
Power as assistant manager of corporate 
accounting in 1971 and became treasurer in 1976. 
__ Heand his wife, Judith, and their two sons live in 

_ Charlotte,N.C. — 


_ Thomas A. Edmonds J.D. 65, dean of the 

University of Richmond’s law school, was elected 

__ chairman of the Southeastern Conference of the 

_ Association of American Law Schools in August 

__ atthe organization’s annual meeting in 
Williamsburg, Va. 





Nar M. Murray *65 was promoted at Wachovia 
a ‘Bank and Trust Co. in Winston-Salem, N.C., to 


ssistant vice president in the personnel depart- 


_ asacollege relations officer and later that year was 

_ elected personnel officer. She is currently a recruit- 
ing and placement officer in management 
mployment. 


iam E. Pursiey Jr.’65, J.D.’69 is serving as 

{ legislative assistant to U.S. Sen. Frank 
‘Murkowski of Alaska, member of Senate commit- 
tees on Energy and Environment and Public 
Works. He previously held a similar position with 


former U.S. Sen. Richard Stone of Florida. He 
lives in Arlington, Va. 


Raemon M. Polk ’66 is now in the executive office 
of Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co. in New York 
City, serving as partner-in-charge of professional 
development-tax. 


Grady C: Winegar B.D. ’66, Th.M.’70 is senior 
minister at Central United Methodist Church while 
his wife, Ottalee Winegar M.R.E.’65, is director of 
Christian education there. They live in Knoxville, 
Tenn., with their two daughters. 


Monty W. Cox’67 graduated in June from the Insti- 
tutes of Religion and Health in New York City with 
a certificate in pastoral psychotherapy. He is an 
ordained United Methodist minister specializing in 
counseling, teaching and supervising. He and his 
wife, Carol, also a Methodist minister, and their 
two sons live in Bronx, N.Y. 


Nathan W. Ferguson M.H.A.’67 has been 
appointed assistant to the president of Dietary 
Management Advising, Inc. in Rosemont, Penn. A 
member of the American College of Hospital 
Administrators, he was formerly associate admin- 
istrator of Leominster Hospital in Massachusetts 
and the graduate hospital of the University of 
Pennsylvania. He and his wife, Bonnie, and 
daughter live in Gladwyne, Penn. 


Judy G. Ozbolt B.S.N.’67 is an associate professor 
in the nursing schoolat the University of 
Mighigan, where she received her Ph.D. in 1976. 
Previously, she taught at universities in France, 
South Carolina and Pennsylvania before joining 
the Michigan faculty in 1980. Recently remarried, 
she and her husband, Sam, live in Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


Daniel C. Summerlin Jr. 67, an anesthesiologist, 
joined the Lewis-Gale Clinic, Inc., in Salem, Va., 
where he lives with his wife, Margaret, and their 
three children. 


. John Jefferson Davis ’68, Ph.D.’75, assistant pro- 


fessor of theology at Gordon-Conwell Theological 
Seminary, recently had published by Baker Book 
House “Theology Primer,” resources for the theolog- 
ical student. 


Dennis Edward Klima M.H.A. ’68, executive 
director of the Kent General Hospital, Inc., Dover, 
Del., was elected for a three-year term to the 
Council of Regents, the legislative body of the 
American College of Hospital Administrators. 
Between 1971 and 1974, he was assistant adminis- 
trator at Duke’s Eye Center and then assistant 
director of Duke Hospital. 


Robert N. Laughlin Jr.’68 was named executive 
vice president of Citicorp Industrial Credit, the $3 
billion asset-based financing subsidiary of 
Citicorp. He joined Citicorp 12 years ago inits 
commercial banking group in New York City. In 
1971, he joined its international banking group in 
Tokyo, Japan, as assistant vice president. He 
returned to New York City three years later as 
assistant vice president and department head of the 
Japanese business department. He lives in Rye, 
N.Y., with his wife and two children. 


William R. Leighton ’68 was elected controller of 
Gordon Jewelry Corp. in Houston, Texas. He had 
been assistant treasurer. He hasan M.B.A. degree 


- in finance from the University of Pennsylvania’s 


Wharton Schooland isa certified public 
accountant. 


James R. Leutze Ph.D. ’68 received the Bowman 
and Gordon Gray professorships for excellence in 
undergraduate teaching, effective July 1, 1982, at 
the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 
He is chairman of the UNC peace, war and defense 
curriculum and teaches American military history 
and diplomatic history. He also won the Standard 
Oil Distinguished Teaching Award and the Tanner 
Award for excellence in inspirational teaching. 


Pender M. McCarter ’68 is manager of public 
relations for the Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
Inc.,in Washington, D.C. The IEEE isa non- 
profit scientific and educational organization 
serving 215,000 engineers in 106 countries. 
McCarter has been an independent writer and 
editor in the computer and communications field 
as well as manager of public information for the 
American Federation of Information Processing 
Societies, Inc. He lives in Springfield, Va. 


Louis W. Potts M.A.’68, Ph.D. ’70 is the author of 
“Arthur Lee: A Virtuous Revolutionary,” recently 
published by Louisiana State University Press. He 
is associate professor of history and associate dean 
of the University of Missouri’s school of graduate 
studies. 


Dale A. Slivinske ’68 received his M.B.A. from 
Florida Atlantic University. He is associate 
executive director of Theta Chi fraternity at its 
national headquarters in Trenton, N.J. s 
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Calendar 


Arizona 


Phoenix 

Wednesday, December 2. Reception with 
Ralph Braibanti, director of Islamic and 
Arabian Development Studies. Call Julie 
Hopper '61 at(602) 949-0541. 

Tucson 

Thursday, December 3. Reception with 
Ralph Braibanti, director of Islamic and 
Arabian Development Studies. Call Jan 
McFarlane '64 at (602) 327-0795. 


California 


San Francisco 

Saturday, April 3. Private showing for alumni 
of the exhibit “In Search of Alexander.” 
Call Mary Christine Torrington ’71 at(415) 
986-6767. 


Colorado 


Denver 

Tuesday, December 1.Reception with Ralph 
Braibanti, director of Islamic and Arabian 
Development Studies. Call Dick Kreutzer 
‘55 at (303) 279-0770. 


Connecticut 


Hartford 

Wednesday, January 6. Reception for stu- 
dents and alumni. Call Joan Berthoud '49 
at (203) 236-5275. 


Delaware 


Wilmington 
Sunday, June 6. Annual barbecue picnic. 
Call Tony Bosworth 58 at (302) 774-7461. 


District of Columbia 


Tuesday, December 1. Christmas readings 
by Duke professor of English John Clum in 
- aprivate home. Call Tom O'Bryon’'68 at 
(202) 293-2678. 


Florida 


Miami 

Monday, March 8. Annual meeting. Call Lee 
Popham '71 at (305) 358-2300. 

Palm.Beach 

Saturday, May 23. Annual Duke-UNC picnic. 
Call Sharon Byrd’61 at (305) 844-5550. 


Georgia 


Atlanta 

Saturday, February 20. Reception in conjunc- 
tion with Duke vs. Georgia Tech basketball 
game. Call Al Hopkins '60 at (404) 
237-1935. 


Massachusetts 


Boston 
Saturday, April 24. Annual alumni meeting. 
Call Marshall Case '70 at (617) 944-5336. 


Michigan 


Detroit 
Thursday, May 13. Annual alumni meeting. 
Call John Holmquist 72 at (313) 645-9600. 


North Carolina 


Durham (Duke University) 

Saturday, January 9. Class of 1977 reunion 
planning meeting. Call Jessie Colvin at 
(919)684-5114. 

Sunday, January 17. Class of 1937 reunion 
planning meeting at Tom and Hilda Sally 
Cable's home. Call (919) 286-2697 

Guilford County 

Thursday, March 4. Reception in conjunc- 
tion with the ACC Tournament. Call Don 
Overman '59 at (919) 275-1686 

Mecklenburg County 

Luncheon series featuring Duke speakers at 
First United Methodist Church: 

Monday, January 25. Dr. Andrew Wallace, 
associate vice president and chief execu- 
tive officer of Duke’s medical center. 

Friday, March 19. Carol Stack, director of the 
Center for the Study of the Family and the 
State. Call Lois Funderburk'62 at (704) 
366-3388. 

Wake County 

Luncheon series featuring Duke speakers at 
Ballentine’s Cafeteria in Raleigh: 

Tuesday, January 19. Joseph Kruzel, 
assistant professor of political science. 

Tuesday, March 30. Peter Bennett, director 
of F.G. Hall Laboratory for Environmental 
Research. Call Charlie Chewning ‘57 at 
(919) 828-0716 


Ohio 


Cleveland 

Wednesday, May 12. Annual alumni 
meeting. CallGene '73 andLyn Barlow 73 
Ferreri at(216) 751-8629. 


Pennyslvania 


Pittsburgh 
Tuesday, May 11. Annual alumni reception 
CallEd McKenna ‘72 at (412) 355-3503 


Virginia 

Richmond 

Tuesday, December 29. Reception for 
current students. 

Saturday, February 13. Parties for alumni by 
decade. 

Tuesday, May 4. Annual dinner meeting with 


a Duke speaker. 
Call Nancy Kraus at (804) 737-3929. 
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Alfred T. Zodda Jr.’68 is an associate with Booz, 
Allen & Hamilton, Inc.,in New York City, where 
he isa management consultant. He lives in 
Huntington, N.Y. 


Norman M. Davis Jr. M.H.A. "69 is executive 
director of the Houston County Hospital 
Complex. He lives with his wife, Jane, a physical 
therapist, and their two children. 


Miriam Anne Glover ‘69 was ordained to the 
ministry in July by the First Baptist Church of 
Richmond, Va. She completed a year asa resident 
chaplain ina clinical pastoral education program 
at Medical College of Virginia. She is now at the 
Baptist Medical Center at Columbia, S.C., inan 
advanced program in hospital chaplaincy and 
pastoral counseling 


Henry Perry ‘69, his wife, Alice Weldon Perry ’69, 
and their two small sons moved to Bolivia fora 
five-year stay. Dr. Perry will be laying the 
groundwork fora low-cost program of primary 
health care for the Aymara Indians there and 
training personnel fora 50-bed hospital built by 
the Bolivian government two years ago but never 
opened. The project is called the Andean Rural 
Health Project and is sponsored by Duke through 
its Community and Family Medicine Department. 
The Perrys lived in Portland, Maine, where Alice 
was teaching Spanish at the University of 
Southern Maine and where she was chosen 
Portland’s Outstanding Young Woman, While in 
Bolivia, the children will be tutored by their 
parents. 


MARRIAGES: Philip Lader'66 to Linda 
LeSourd. Residence: Hilton Head Island, S.C.... 
Judy G. Ozbolt B.S.N.°67 to Samuel R. Kaplan on 
July 14. Residence: Ann Arbor, Mich.... Gretchen 
Schroder 68 to Edward A. Fish. Residence: 
Weston, Mass. 


BIRTHS: Second child and second son to John H. 
Piper 6! and his wife on Feb. 20. Named Joshua 
Blair.... Second child and first son to J. Lee 
Sammons B.S.C.E.’62 and Nancie Sammons, 
Denver, Colo., on June 24, Named Eric Lee.... 
Second child and first daughter to Barbara 
Binning Torbert '63 and Eugene Torbert, 
Laurinburg, N.C., on Dec. 14, 1980. Named 
Elizabeth Catherine.... First child and son to Sara 
Hall Brandaleone '65 and Bruce H. Brandaleone, 
Westport, Conn., on July 4. Named Christopher 
Hall.... First child and sonto Dianne Mendenhall 
Hoaglin 66 and David C. Hoaglin’66 in 
Massachusetts on May 18..Named Christopher 
David.... Second child and firstson to Wyatt L. 
Brown Jr. ’68 and his wife, Panama City, Fla., on 
Jan. 23. Named Wyatt L. Brown III.... Twin boys 
and third and fourth children to Glenn R. 
Lawrence ‘68 and his wife on Sept. 26, 1980. 
Named Kevin Thomas and Patrick Scott... 
Second child and son to Carol Gelling Barnes 
B.S.N.’69 and Van H. Barnes Jr., St. Petersburg, 
Fla.,on March |. Named Michael Christopher.... 
Second child and first son to Kristina Meseruey 
Grant B.S.N.’69 and Walter H. Grant Jr., 
Portsmouth, Va. on July 7. Named Eric 
Tibbetts.... First child and daughter to Richard B. 
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Alumni Weekend 1982 
June 10-13 


Share a weekend of good cheer and good times with old 
friends. Return to campus for festivities including both 
separate class reunion activities and general alumni events, 


like the East Campus picnic. 


( 


And bring the whole family—special children’s and 
teenager’s programs will keep the kids happy while you’re 


celebrating. 


While class years ending in 2 and 7 (from 1932 through 
1977) will be holding reunions, all alumni are welcome to 
spend this June weekend renewing old friendships and 


enjoying the activities. 


For more information about Alumni Weekend 1982, write: 
Jesse Colvin, Reunion Coordinator 


Alumni House 
614 Chapel Drive 
Durham, NC 27706 


i ~ ovember-December 1981 
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Lieb 69 and Kathryn Crommelin Lieb’70, Paoli, 
Penn., on June 5. Named Suzanne Rebecca. 


70s 


Janet Gelein M.S.N.'70, a second-year doctoral 
student at the University of Rochester School of 
Nursing, was awarded the F.A. Davis-Taber 
Fellowship for Doctoral Study by the National 
League for Nursing. She went to the University of 
Rochester in 1977 asa Robert Wood Johnson 
Faculty Fellow in Primary Care and in 1978 joined 
the university faculty as assistant professor. Her 
specialty is gerontology. 


Hugh M. Grey III B.S.E.’70 was promoted to 
manager in the market services department of 
Equitable Gas. He started with the company in 
1977 and isa registered professional engineer. He 
and his wife, Vicki, and a daughter live in 
Cheswick, Penn. 


John Meadows Ph.D.’70 is serving as a natural 
resources economist with the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture’s cooperative state research services. 
He was among the first to apply management 
science techniques to forestry problems. He lives in 
Fairfax, Va. 


Linda Howard Muney ’70 is living in the Yemen 
Arab Republic in the capital city of Sana’a. She 
works for the agency for International Develop- 
ment, Department of State, as the assistant budget 
and accounting officer and is on leave of absence 
from the Food and Nutrition Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. She and her husband, Don, 
also with A.I.D., and their son would like to hear 
from other alums living in the Saudi Arabian 
peninsula. 


Nancy L. Thomas’70, M.Ed.’71 graduated from 
the University of Maine’s law school last spring. 
She lives in Portland, Maine. 


Elizabeth R. Baker’71, M.D.’75 was named to the 
faculty in the department of obstetrics and 
gynecology at the Pennsylvania State University’s 
medical school at the Milton S. Hershey Medical 
Center. She will be involved in teaching, patient 
care and research. Her clinical specialty is 
infertility treatment, and her research interest is in 
reproductive endocrinology with a special focus on 
microsurgery for infertile women. 


Elizabeth G. Ferris’71 co-edited and published 
through Westview Press, Boulder, Colo., the book 
“Latin American Foreign Policies: Global and 
Regional Dimensions.” She is a visiting assistant 
professor of political science at Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio. 


Martha Ellen Loyd M.Div.’71, campus minister at 
Marshall University in Huntington, W.Va., be- 
came the first woman in history to offer the opening 
prayer for the W.Va. legislature. Women in the 
legislature and the W.Va. Women’s Commission 
raised the issue and she was then selected. 


Lawrence E. McCrone’71 was awarded a Ph.D. in 
biologial oceanography by the University of 
Washington in June. He is employed by Tetra 
Tech, Inc., an environmental consulting firm, in 
Bellevue, Wash. He and his wife, Britta, live in 
Seattle. 


Robert M. Romancier Ph.D.’71, after eight years 
as an assistant director of the Pacific Northwest 
Forest and Range Experiment Station in Oregon, 
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TILLED 


Here are the planning committee 
chairpersons for this summer’s alumni 
weekend. If you would like to join any phase 
of reunion planning for 1982, call Jesse 
Colvin at (919) 684-5114. 


1932—Mary Langston Evans, Hinky Parker 
ure 

1937—Tom and Hilda Sally Coble; 
1942—Lucie O’Brien Milner, Emily Smither 
Long, Roger Marshall; 

1947— Wally and Virginia Campbell 
Osborne; 

1952—Merritt and Susan Pickens Jones; 
1957—Joe Padgette Maxwell, Wade and 
Carolyn K etner Penny, Edgar Fisher; 
1962—Edith Sprunt Toms, Charlie Mike 
Smith; 

1967—Paula Phillips Burger, Dave 
Dunaway; 

1972-—Catherine Everett Goins, Jay 
Cheeseborough; 

1977—Ginny Reeve, Mark Bishopric. 
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was reassigned to the Northeastern Forest 
Experiment Station in Broomall, Penn., where he 
is acting director. He describes it as a “14-state 
territory, good people, and anexcess of gypsy 
moths and spruce budworms.” 


Donald D. Sandoval M.H.A. "71, assistant admin- 
istrator of Durham County General Hospital, was 
promoted to fellowship status in the American 
College of Hospital Administrators at its 47th con- 
vocation ceremony held Aug. 30 in Philadelphia, 
Penn. 


Mark J. Brenner’72 graduated from Tufts 
University’s medical school in Boston and is nowa 
first-year resident in internal medicine at Boston’s 
New England Deaconess Hospital. He and his 
wife, Jean, a pediatric nurse, live in Watertown, 
Mass. 


Joel M. Harris ’72 is associate professor of 
chemistry at the University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City. He is doing research in laser spectroscopy 
and chemical analysis. 


R. Scott Lynch’72 took over the Springfield 
Travel Service Oct. |. He lives with his wife, 
Stephanie Berman Lynch’72, and their new sonin 
Fairfax, Va. 


Donna Faw Miller’72 is producer of “The Power 
Game,” a television show produced by the Mary- 
land Center for Public Broadcasting. The show 
deals with energy—giving practical advice to help 
viewers cope with their energy needs and providing 
a broader look at the issues behind the energy 
crunch. Previously she produced the award- 
winning “Consumer Survival Kit.” She lives in 
Baltimore with her husband, Jay, a lawyer with the 
Justice Department in Washington. 


James C. Musselwhite Jr.’72 was awarded a Ph.D. 
from Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore, 
Md., in May. 


Stig Regli B.S.E.’72, M.S.C.E.’76 is working with 
Africare as sanitary engineer improving and 
maintaining water supply and sanitary facilities of 
refugee camps in Somalia. Previously, he worked 
for the Environmental Protection Agency and from 
1977 to 1979 was a Peace Corps volunteer in 
Afghanistan teaching water supply, public health 
engineering and chemistry. From 1972 to 1974 he 
took a 15,000-mile bicycle trip through South 
America, Europe, Africa and India. 


Elizabeth Robinson’72 was promoted to director 
of data processing (information services), for 
Ortho Pharmaceutical Corp., which she joined in 
1979. She lives in East Brunswick, N.J. 


James E. Tomanchek’72 is a division training 
supervisor with the education, training and 
development division of 3M Co. Heand his wife, 
Joanne, and their son live in St. Paul, Minn. 


John L, Washington ’72 practiced family medicine 
in Seattle, Wash., for two years and is nowina OB- 
GYN residency at the Medical College of Georgia 
in Augusta. He and his wife, Kerry, have a son and 
a daughter. 


David D. Addison’73 has been promoted at 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Co. in Winston-Salem, 
N.C., to vice president in the Triad Trust Region. 
He joined Wachovia in 1973 asa trust trainee and 
was named trust account manager and elected 
trust officer in 1975. In 1978 he was promoted to 
assistant vice president. 


Marilyn Biggs ’73 has moved to Falls Church, Va., 
to be organist and choir director of the Falls 
Episcopal Church. She previously lived in 
Princeton, N.J., where she was organist and choir 
director of the Kingston Presbyterian Church and 
also a panel coordinator for the N.J. State Council 
onthe Arts. In May 1980 she received a master’s in 
music from Westminster Choir College. 


Frank E. Fletcher ’73 is a police detective working 
juvenile affairs. His wife, Karen Rhodes Fletcher 
°74, teaches psychology and received her master’s 
from the College of William and Mary in August. 
They live with their new sonin Chesapeake, Va. 


W. Keith Nye’73 is working as 
cinematographer/ editor in the audio-visual 
education department at Duke’s medical center. 
His wife, Julie Blume Nye’74, is the new 
southeastern marketing and educational services 
representative for BRS, Inc. They live in Bahama, 
Nae 


Paul W. Walaskay Jr. Ph.D. °73, associate dean of 
student life and director of religious activities at the 
University of Rochester, has been named acting 
dean of student life. In his new position, he will 
continue to coordinate university religious 
programs and services as well as teach as an 
associate professor of religious studies, part-time. 
He lives in Rochester, N.Y. 


Sheilah Bernard ‘74 received her medical degree 

























IChicea Medical School last spring. In June 
; e began her internship in internal medicine at 
Tufts New England Medical Center Hospital in 
Boston. She lives in Quincy, Mass. 


% Gerard Bouthillier P.A. Cert.’74 is serving asa 
physician’s assistant ina solo satellite clinicina 
rural health care clinic in Alcester, S.D. 


William D. Briggs’74 recently formed the 

_ accounting firm of Jordan & Briggs in Arlington 
. — Ill. He was formerly with Arthur 

_ Andersen & Co. and Household Finance Corp. in 
_ Chicago. Since graduation he has been an active 

_ road racer, and ranin the New York and Boston 

__ marathons the past three years. He recordeda 
personal best of 2:39 at Boston this year. 





Allison Blount Dubuisson’74 received her M.S. 

_ degree inchild development from the University of 
North Carolina in Greensboro in May. She and her 
husband, David, and their two children live in 

_ Madison, N.C. . 


| F. Steven Horsley ’74 has been named assistant 
vice president of BarclaysAmericanCorp. He is 
responsible for directing and coordinating the 

__ preparation of the company’s long-range plans 
and budgets. He was employed by R 

_ BarclaysAmerican in 1980 as consumer planning 
manager. He lives in Charlotte, N.C. 


Sam Joseph B.S.E.’74 is a senior medical resident 
at Letterman Army Medical Center in San 
_ Francisco, Calif. 
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_ Christopher C. North’74 has formed his own law 
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architecture is famous. 


- soon — this is a limited edition. 


| your dates 
| with Duke 


i Let Duke help you keep track of your 1982 
appointments with Line and shadow, a 
weekly engagement desk calendar. The 
sturdy, attractive wire-bound book— 84 
inches square—features dramatic black-and- 
white photographs of the architecture of 
Duke’s East and West campuses. The pictures 
come in pairs—overall shots of some of 
Duke’s most striking features, coupled with 
smaller photographs capturing the 
painstaking detail for which Duke’s 


firm, Cooper and North, in Norfolk, Va., where he 
and his wife, E. Marie Wilson North’75, and their 
new son live. 


Gary Peer’74 and Maureen Martin-Peer’76 are 
living in San Bruno, Calif. Gary is an internat St. 
Mary’s Hospital and Maureen isa corporate 
banking officer with First Interstate Bank in San 
Francisco. 


Richard Saffir’74 is presently engaged in Fifth 
Pathway Studies, pre-internship, at Rush Medical 
College’s Grant Hospital in Chicago, Ill. 


Phillip B. Anderson Ph.D. ’75 was appointed 
chairman of the English department at the 
University of Central Arkansas in Conway, July 1. 


Darrell Boyd ’75 is pastor of the First Baptist 
Church in Jersey City, N.J. 


Diane Browder ’75 has been appointed assistant 
professor of special education at Lehigh 
University, Bethlehem, Penn. She isa specialist in 
educating the mentally retarded and severely 
handicapped and is the author of a chapter on 
daily living skills in M.E. Snell’s “Systematic 
Instruction of Severely Handicapped” and of 
several articles in professional journals. 


Jan C. Bufkin’75 received her M.Ed. degree from 
Georgia State University in 1979 and is presently 
teaching English ina language school in Tokyo, 
Japan. 


Ann Ricks Dailey ’75 received her Ph.D. degree 
from Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore, 


Send today for something you'll use and 
enjoy the rest of the year. And please order 


Md., in May. 


Michael Albert Friedberg ’75 was awarded his 
medical degree from the University of Texas 
Health Science Center at San Antonioin June. He 
is a resident in internal medicine at Duke’s medical 
center in Durham. 


Jan A. Guffin Ph.D.’75 was appointed to the 
English advisory committee of the College Board 
for the next year. He is also chairman of the test 
development committee for the advanced 
placement English examination offered by the 
College Board. He lives in Indianapolis, Ind., 
where he is chairman of North Central High 
School’s English department. 


Caroline Mesrobian Hickman ’75 is a doctoral 
candidate in art history at the University of North 
Carolina. She and her husband, Harrison, a 
political analyst, livein Washington, D.C. 


Allen Reif Kessler M.D.°75 joined the Lewis-Gale 
Clinic, Inc. in Salem, Va., in the practice of 
general, thoracic and vascular surgery. 


Sue Carroll Morrison’75 finished a master’s 
program in maternal/child nursing at Boston 
College. She and her husband, Walter, a 
restaurant manager, are living on Martha’s 
Vineyard, Mass., with their new son. 


Daniel J. Neuharth II ’75 joined the journalism 
school faculty at the University of Hawaiiin 
Honoluluas a visiting assistant professor of 
journalism. He has just completed a year as visiting 
assistant professor at the University of Florida’s 


College of Journalism and Communications, 


Paul Nicolaysen A.M.’75 graduated from the 
University of Pennsylvania’s school of veterinary 
medicine in May. He is assistant professor of 
animal science and agriculture in Doylestown, 
Penn. He and his wife, Lea Gordon, a veterinary 


pathologist, and their sonlive near Lansdale, Penn. 


Gale M. O’Donnell’75 was appointed manager in 
the firm of Deloitte, Haskins & Sells. She will 
continue to work in the audit area in the Boston 
office. She and her husband live in Arlington, 
Mass. 


Pamela S. Penn’75,a C.P.A. previously employed 
with Coopers & Lybrand as a management consul- 
tant and as an internal consultant with Revlon, 
Inc., received an M.B.A. in management, strategic 
planning, from Wharton School, University of 
Pennsylvania. She is now with AT & T Internation- 
alas a district manager in charge of operational 
control and budgeting. She lives in North 
Brunswick, N.J. 


Mark Frederick Peterson’75 is assistant professor 
at the University of Miamiin Coral Gables, Fla., in 
the department of business management and organ- 
ization. His wife, Susan Mende Peterson’75, is an 
industrial engineer with Racal-Milgo, Inc. in 
Miami. 

Brian D. Schwartz’75 is a partner in the law firm 
Carkhuff, Radmin & Schwartz in North Plainfield, 
N.J. He is also a member of the North Plainfield 
Board of Education and North Plainfield Planning 
Board. 
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David F. Shutler'75 received his J.D. degree last 
June from Dickinson Law School. Carlisle. Penn. 


William P. Simmons J.D."75 received his M.D. 
degree in June from the University of Oklahoma, 
He and his wife. Joyce Monroe Simmons Ph.D. 
"80. live in Gainesville. Fla 


Jeffrey D. Talmadge ‘75 graduated from the 
University of Texas’ law school in May 1980 and is 
employed with the law firm Fulbright and 
Jaworski of Houston, Texas, in the litigation 
section 


John Abenstein B.S.E. ‘76 received his M.D. 
degree in June from Loyola University of 
Chicago's Stritch Medical School. He isa resident 
in the anesthesia department at Michael Ruse 
Hospital and Medical Center, He and his wife. 
Sandra, live in Oak Park, Ill 


Karl R. Dudek °76 was awarded the J.D. degree 
from the law school at Western New England 
College last spring 


Daryl C, Emery’76 graduated from Bowman 
Gray's medical school in Winston-Salem, N.C., 
and is an intern in internal medicine at the Medical 
College of Georgia in Augusta. Heand his wife. 
Linda Bowden Emery B.S.N.°77. live in Martinez. 
Ga 


Walter L. Mullen’76 completed an M.A. in history 
at the University of Illinois in December 1980. 
Since January 1981 he has been assistant to the 
dean. college of arts and sciences. at Roosevelt 
University in Chicago, Ill. 


Steven F, Rill 76 was promoted to assistant vice 
president, systems and operations, for American 
Savings and Loan Association of Florida, Miami. 


He has also been elected as an officer of the Florida 
Greater Miami Chapter of the Institute of 
Financial Education fora one-year term. 


David G. Sidebottom '76 graduated from the 
University of Massachusetts’ medical school in 
May 1980 and isin his second year of residency in 
their pediatrics program. He and his wife. Kathy. a 
resident in pathology at Tufts. live in Framingham, 
Mass. 


Linda Patton Tierney 76 is now living in the 
Philippines. where her husband, Dennis. works for 
Northwest Airlines. They live in Manila. 


Kathleen M. White ‘76 moved to Beverly Hills, 
Calif., where she began law school at the University 
of Southern California. She will specialize in 
entertainment law. She will continue her associa- 
uon with the Mary Ellen White Agency. where she 
isemploved asa theatrical agent. 


Carol Ann Williams*76 received a M.D. degree 
from Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital of 
Philadelphia, graduating with academic distinc- 
tons in medicine, While a student, she was a 
member of Alpha Omega Alpha. the national 
medical honor society. served as freshman advisor 
and taught clinical diagnosis to freshmen. She will 
complete a diagnostic radiology residency at the 
Mavo Clinic. Rochester. Minn. 


Kathy Yensen’76 received her master’s degree in 
public health from the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill. She is a research intern at 
the National Technical Institute for the Deaf in 
Rochester. N.Y. 


Arthur J. Boote M.H.A.’77 was named assistant 
administrator forambulatory care at the Medical 
College of Pennsylvania and Hospital. He joined 





Summer at Duke 


Precollege program for rising 


high school seniors 


June 26-August 12, 1982 


Selected academically talented students may enroll in 
introductory courses in the humanities, social sciences, natural 


sciences and engineering. 





Deadline for submission of applications—March 5, 1982 





6 ‘.ovember-December 1981 


MCPH in 1978 as the administrator of the 
obstetrics and gynecology department. He and his 
wife. Terri. and their daughter live in Philadelphia. 
Penn. 


Christopher J. T, Clark *77 received his M.B.A. in 
finance from the Anderson School of Management 
atthe University of New Mexico. He is working in 
the natural gas products department for Conoco, 
Inc. He and his wife. Diana. live in Houston, 
Texas. 


Laureen Debuono’77 is an attorney with Bronson, 
Bronson & McKinnon in San Francisco. Calif. 


Thomas A. Dimaggio'77 received his J.D. degree 
from Dickinson Law School, Carlise. Penn.. last 
June. 


Mary Ann “Tucker” Edgerton'77 graduated from 
Pennsylvania's Wharton School withan M.B.A. 
and a major in marketing. In June she began 
working for Blue Cross and Blue Shield in 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Peter W. Farner’77 was promoted to assistant to 
the executive vice president for the Stroh Brewer 
Co. He joined the brewery in 1977 as pricing 
analyst. has held the position of assistant pricing 
manager and was previously associate manager for 
corporate planning and development. He lives in 
Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


Bernard B. Kahan'77 began a residency in 
psychiatry at the University of Michigan after 
graduating from SUNY Upstate Medical Center. 
He livesin Ann Arbor. Mich. 


Anne Young Kalies B.S.N.'77 is teaching nursing 
at Florida Keys Community College and is alsoa 
staff nurse in intensive care. She and her husband. 
David, live in Key West, Fla., ona houseboat large 
enough for “visitors, parties, and family.” 


Charles W. Lallier’77 graduated from the 
University of Virgina’s medical school in May and 
began his internship in pediatrics at Bowman Gray 
in Winston-Salem, N.C. His wife, Rebecca A. 
Ragsdale’77. isa reporter with the Greensboro 
Daily News. They live in Greensboro. N.C. 


Robert A: Latham III ‘77 has begun his third vear 
of law school at St. Louis University in Missouri. 
Last year he won first place honors in the moot 
court competition and later was a member of the 
school’s team at the regional moot court competi- 
tion held at Creighton University’s law school in 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


L. Scott Levin’77 is a senior at Temple University’s 
medical school, Philadelphia, Penn. He plansa 
career in orthopedic surgery and will begin intern- 
ship in July 1982. He lives in Rydal, Penn. 


Stuart K. McGeady’77 isanalumni admissions 
advisory committee member inthe Maryland 
suburbs of Washington, D.C. He wasa 
commercial banking officer with Maryland 
Nations Bank, concentrating in business 
development lending and cash management. In 
June he was appointed manager of the bank’s 
Landover Hills office. 


Barry D. Parker’77 is in the shipping business and 
is also doing free-lance writing for business 
magazines. He and his wife live in New York City. 


Richard Rubenstein ’77 graduated from Virginia 
Medical College in May and is now doing his 
internship in internal medicine at Lenox Hill 
Hospital in New York City. 


Stephen J. Sullivan ’77 received his M.D. from 
New York University’s medical school in June. He 
is now a resident in internal medicine at Stanford 
University’s medical center. His wife, Jean Farrell 
Sullivan ’77, received her M.B.A. in June from 
Harvard Business School and is nowa 
management consultant with McKinsey & Co. in 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Anne E. Winch B.S.N.’77, a graduate nursing 
student at the University of Virginia, wona prize 
for her article “Learning About Diabetes Can Be 
Fun.” Init, she describes several educational 
games, which she helped develop, for children aged 
6 to8 to play and learn about diabetes. The article 
was published in the spring issue of the Diabetes 
Educator. She was one of three winners in the 
awards program sponsored by MONJECT, a firm 
that manufactures insulin syringes. 


Dawn London Blanchard ’78 is now working at the 
Duke admission’s office as anadmissions 
counselor. She and her husband, John, live in 
Durham, N.C. 


Peter L. Diaz’78 graduated from the University of- 
Chicago Graduate School of Business, where he 
specialized in marketing and finance. He is 
working for Marriott Corp. in Bethesda, Md., in 
their hotel planning group as a planning analyst. 






Jacob Dixon III*78 graduated from pilot 
instructor training at Randolph AFB. Texas. in 
March 1980 and is now a T-38 instructor pilot at 
Sheppard AFBin Wichita Falls, Texas, The T-38 _ 
is the air force's advanced high performance 
supersonic trainer. He is involved ina unique 
program, EURO-NATO Joint Jet Pilot Training, — 
training students from 12 different nations. 
including the U.S. 


Ashley B. Futrell Jr.°78 at age 24 became the 
youngest person ever to serve on the Washington 
(N.C.) Board of Education, a position held by his 
father, Ashley B. Futrell '33. from 1956 to 1965. 
After graduating from Duke he joined his fatherin 
the newspaper business. and now is president and 
general manager of the Washington Daily Newsin — 
Washington. N.C. 


Elizabeth Ann Hagan‘78 received her J.D. fr ii 
the University of Texas in May. While at U.T.. 

was a member of the legal research board of Phi 
Alpha Delta legal fraternity, and representative o 
a quizmaster group in moot court tryouts. During 
the last 18 months she was employed in the Texas 
Farm Bureau and is now employed by Radian 
Corp. asa policy analyst. 







Sharon Johnson Hilgart B.S.M.E. °78 is employed 
by DuPont and lives in Wilmington, N.C.. with hem 
husband, Mike. : 


William S. Hoff'78 isa student in the M.B.A. 
program at Carnegie-Mellon University. Heand 
his wife. Elizabeth Willingham Hoff'79, live in 
Pittsburgh. Penn. 


Laura Hotchkiss ‘78 left her position as . 
administrative director of the National Assembly — 
of State Arts Agencies in Washington. D.C. to 
return to school. She is working toward a master of 
management degree at Northwestern University 
in Evanston, Ill. She is also serving as head class 
agent. Trinity 1978, for the Duke Loyalty Fund. 


James S. Savage III ‘78 graduated from 
Washington University’s law school in May. While 
a student. he was a member of Washington " 
University’s mock trial team. He isnowemployed — 
by Murphey, Young & Smithin Columbus. Ohio. 


Stephen G. Sheldon’78 was promoted to regional 
sales manager of the V. Mueller Division of 
American Hospital Supply Corp. He and his wife, ) 
Michelle, a nurse, live in Atlanta, Ga. ; 
s 
Marta Sosangelis ‘78 received her J.D. degree from | 
Dickinson Law School in Carlisle. Penn..in June. 


Sarah Holzsweig Steindel J.D. '78 isan associate 
with the law firm Isham, Lincoln & Beale in 
Chicago, III. . 


Andrew J. Armstrong Jr.’79 was elected assistant 
secretaryin Manufacturers Hanover TrustCo. 
metropolitan division. He joined the bank’s 
management training program in 1979 and was . 
promoted to senior credit analyst in February 1980 
and corporate banking representative in October 
1980. He lives in Néw York City. 
i 


Susan Bryant ‘79 is a counselorat St. Mark’s 
School of Texas and is living in Dallas. 


Watching our wastes | 


Government interference in private matters 
to the contrary, a Duke survey shows North 
Carolinians are willing to shoulder the costs 
of state management and disposal of 
hazardous wastes. The survey, conducted by 


' Duke’s forestry and environmental studies 


school, compiles the responses of 682 | 
scientifically-chosen North Carolinians to 
more than 50 questions. “Basically, people ; 















feel state government must take a larger role 
in hazardous waste management,” says 
Curtis J. Richardson, a Duke resource 
ecologist who headed the survey. “They 
worry that private concerns will come in to 
the state, generate waste, and then abandon 
it or fail to dispose of it properly.” 
Richardson says 71 percent of those 
surveyed were willing to see their tax dollars 
go toward a state agency created to handle — 
hazardous waste management and disposal, 
and another 68 percent said they would 
accept the cost of disposal in the price of a 
product. Still, fully half of the respondents 
said they would move rather than live near 
a waste disposal site. 
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remembers some of her-early experiences in 

government —like being president of the Bird Club 
in the third grade, and forming a book club injunior high 
school and “promptly proceeding to name myself 
president. It was not very democratic,” she says. 

That little bit of autocracy is not typical of her 
career. She doesn’t pick her own titles anymore. While 
President Reagan is in office, he’ll do it for her. Earlier 
this year, he named her his assistant for public liaison, 
and gave her an office in the west wing of the White 


F lizabeth Hanford Dole’58 laughs when she 


House. 


She talks while sitting sideways in an armchair in 
Allen Building. She has just finished giving a report to 


_ Duke’s board of trustees, of which she is a member, and 


is waiting for someone who has promised to take her to 
the airport. She is suffering from a cold she contracted 
the previous weekend during the opening ceremonies of 


_ the Gerald Ford Museum in Grand Rapids, Mich. When 




































she gestures, she shows a crumpled tissue, held in her 
hand. 

Dole can’t afford to be sick. She is too important a 
cog in the governmental wheel. She is responsible for 
dealing with non-governmental groups suchas veterans, 
Jews, United Auto Workers, farmers and countless 
others. From leaders of these groups she gets ideas and 
opinions to present to Reagan to help him form 
administrative policies and programs. She says she talks 
to them early, “when policy is still on the drawing board. 
Once policy is firm, it’s my job to clarify it.” 

Her workdays often start as early as 6:30 a.m. She 
likes to get to the White House in plenty of time to read 
newspapers before the daily 8 a.m. staff meetings, she 
says. Often she’s not home before 8 p.m. “If you have 
challenging work and enjoy what you’re doing, it makes 

all the difference.” 

With such a busy schedule, she doesn’t have a lot of 
time to spend with her husband, Kansas Senator Robert 
Dole, chairman of the Senate Finance Committee. Often 
he has dinner waiting when she comes home, she says. 
She smiles, mentioning the frozen turkey tetrazzini he 
fixed a few nights earlier. She says he makes a pretty 
good hot dog, too. 

They met in 1972, and were married in 1975, when 
he was 52, and she was 39. It was his second marriage, 
and her first. 

She says he has been very supportive of her career. 


_ “He really enjoys my involvement and encourages 


me...He’s so involved as a chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee. We’re lucky that our involvements 
came at the same time. We share a lot of the same 
interests.” 
One of those interests is people. “I’ve always 
_ enjoyed the opportunity to work with people... That’s 


_ why I’m interested in public liaison. I like working with 


people to be sure they have an input. It’s important onall 
levels.” 
And that includes students, she says. The day 

before, she had acted as chairman of the Trustee 

~ Committee for Institutional Advancement, which is 

_ composed of students, trustees, faculty and 
administrators. She listened, thoughtfully concerned, as 

_ several students said they felt something was lacking 

_ from what they called their “Duke experience.” She 

_ encouraged them to speculate about the cause of their 
feelings. They said they couldn’t put their fingers on the 
cause, but the result was a lack of enthusiasm and loyalty 


_ for Duke. 


Jumni profile: Elizabeth Hanford Dole 


Right-hand woman 


_ Gathering opinions for the president 


Dole and Reagan round the Rose Garden between 
meetings; conferring with Chief of Staff Jim Baker and 
her deputy, Red Caveney 


It was evident she thought the topic important. She 
allowed the discussion to continue long after the 
scheduled close of the meeting. That was not typical. Up 
to then she had been guiding discussion strictly to the 
agenda. She had used her skills as a mediator to cut off 
flaring tempers and debate about the Nixon library. She 
was firm and authoritative, but her soft voice and 
carefully selected words made her mediation an 
admirable example of diplomacy. 

That’s what she’s good at. That talent is required 
constantly in her job, and it’s something she was able to 
cultivate at Duke, she says. 

She was student body president of Duke’s women’s 
college. “Student government was very important to 
me...It was an excellent opportunity to learn. I 
recommend it very much. 

“And my political science major provided a good 
learning experience. There’s no question that it was very 
valuable.” 

Another valuable experience, she says, was losing 
anelection in high school. She entered the race for 
freshman class president. “I’m glad I didn’t get 
discouraged. You're going to have disappointments, too. 
How to handle that gracefully is an extremely valuable 
learning experience.” 

She graduated Phi Beta Kappa, then went to 
Harvard, where she got her master’s degree in education 
and her law degree. She says she chose Duke for her 
undergraduate degree “because it has such high 
academic standards. I had been close to Duke fora long 
time. My brother, who is 13 years older, went to Duke.” 
Her brother is John Van Hanford Jr. 43. 

She says another reason Duke was attractive was 
because it “offered the advantage of having students 
from all over the country.” And it was only 100 miles 
from her hometown, Salisbury, N.C. 

“Coming from Duke when I applied to Harvard 
Law School did help.” 







Photos: Wayne Hinshaw, Salisbury (N.C.) Post 


After Harvard and a summer at Oxford University, 
she moved to Washington and gota jobasa staff 
assistant in the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. 

“Washington was like a magnet,” she says. “When I 
finished law school, I knew I wanted to go there.” In 
1967, she was named associate direCtor of consumer 
affairs for President Lyndon Johnson. President Nixon 
appointed her to aneight-year term as Federal Trade 
Commissioner in 1973. 

She says she enjoyed campaigning for her husband, 
a vice-presidential hopeful in 1976, and for Reagan, 
though she calls campaigning “a grueling experience.” 
She has no plans to run for office herself, “but if the 
opportunity presented itself, it would be an opportunity I 
might consider. It’s not on the drawing board. It’s nota 
burning desire.” She says she might be interested in 
“work in the private sector.” 

She doesn’t elaborate. A man obsequiously asks her 
where he can pick up her luggage, so he can take it toan 
awaiting car. She tells him, then says she is looking 
forward to going home, resting, and getting rid of her 
cold. 

She can’t afford to be sick. President Reagan is 
depending on her. 

JANE BOUTWELL 
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Letters 


The editors of the Register would like to 
hear from Duke alumni and other friends 
of the university. We know you're out there 
and we welcome your comments, correc- 
tions and opinions. Please limit your letters 
to no more than two double-spaced, typed 
pages. The Register will not publish 
“open” letters or letters addressed to any- 
one other than the Duke Alumni Register. 


ee — hn — — 


In praise of vision 


Editors: 

The articles in the September-October 1981 
issue of the Duke Alumni Register 
concerning Terry Sanford and the Nixon 
library brought to mind a hard lesson | 
learned from Terry some years ago, to wit: 
Don’t let your dislikes and prejudices cloud 
your judgment. It appears to me that those 
faculty members who are opposing the Nixon 
library have failed to learn that lesson. Terry 
Sanford is a man of vision and excellent 
judgment. Terry’s problem is that he is so 
farsighted that he stays out ahead of people of 
little vision and it takes them awhile to catch 
up. In time the opposition will catch up and 
see that the Nixon library will be a great asset 
to Duke University. 


Hugh A. Lee J.D.°49 


In reproach of style 


Editors: 

I was surprised to see the caption “The Rev. 
Young examines wooden statue;” in the 
September-October Register. 

Referring to the minister of the chapel as 
“The Rev. Young” is tacky. This is very 
incorrect usage. Just plain small town and 
country, not worthy ofa Duke publication. It 
should be “The Rev. (or Reverend) Mr. 
Young,” assuming he has no other title. 

Surely you must have some handbook 
covering usage in Various situations. If not I 
suggested you refer to “reverend” in the 
American Heritage Dictionary. 


Charles J. Fisher ’20 


Indeed we do have a handbook on usage— 
“The Associated Press Stylebook,” which 
states: “On second reference to members of 
the clergy: Use only a last name if he uses a 
surname: the Rev. Billy Graham on first 
reference, Graham on second.” Technically, 
we Should have referred to him as “Young,” 
since it was a second reference. At any rate, 
the Register’s style is not to use courtesy titles, 
suchas Mr., Mrs. or Ms. 


In doubt of doubts 


Editors: 

Your quotes from novelist William Styron’s 
commencement address—in particular I refer 
to Styron’s statement, “a worldwide Soviet 
terrorist conspiracy—a matter of doubtful 
brought to mind another 
commencement address given in 1978 at 


reality” 
Harvard University. This speaker, alsoa 


writer, spoke about communism and reality, 
too. Here are some things which he said: 


~. ovember-December 1981 


“In spite of the abundance of information, 
or maybe because of it, the West has 
difficulties in understanding reality such as it 
is. There have been naive predictions by some 
American experts who believed that Angola 
would become the Soviet Union’s Vietnam or 
that Cuban expeditions in Africa would best 
be stopped by special U.S. courtesy to Cuba. 
Kennan’s advice to his own country—to 
begin unilateral disarmament—belongs to the 
same category. If you only knew how the 
youngest of the Moscow Old Square (the 
Kremlin) officials laugh at your political 
wizards. However, the most cruel mistake 
occurred with the failure to understand the 
Vietnam War. Some people sincerely believed 
that there should be room for national, or 
communist, self-determination in Vietnam, 
or in Cambodia, as we see today with 
particular clarity. But members of the U.S. 
antiwar movement wound up being involved 
in the betrayal of Far Eastern nations, ina 
genocide, and in the suffering today imposed 
on 30 million people there. Do those 
convinced pacifists hear the moans coming 
from there? Do they understand their 
responsibility today? Or do they prefer not to 
hear? The American intellegentsia lost its 
nerve, and as a consequence thereof danger 
has come much closer to the United States. 
But there is no awareness of this.” 

Now I would like to ask the Class of 1981 
one question. Whom do youchoose to 
believe: Styron, or the writer quoted above, a 
brave man who was arrested, harassed, 
tortured by, and who survived those who are 
of the “matter of doubtful reality”? His name? 
Aleksandr Solzhenitzyn. 

As of 1970, territories annexed by the 
Soviet and Chinese governments are the 
Romanian provinces, Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, northern east Prussia, eastern 
Czechoslavakia, eastern Poland, Finnish 
provinces, Tannu Tuva, Japanese 
possessions, Tibet; socialist camp 
dependencies include Albania, Bulgaria, 
Cuba, Czechoslavakia, eastern Germany, 
East Berlin, Hungary, Poland, Romania, 
Outer Mongolia, North Korea, North 
Vietnam; and now must be added Cambodia, 
Laos, South Vietnam, South Yemen, Angola, 
Mozambique, Ethiopia and Afghanistan. 
These “matters of doubtful reality” constitute 
a total of 3,838,866 REAL square miles, and 
before STB (Soviet Terrorist Butchery), the 
population of these countries consisted of 
approximately 271,893,000 REAL people. 

Styron accuses us out here in Reality Land 
of “confusing shadow with substance,” and of 
having “unreasonable fear of communism.” | 
suspect that Styron is the one who is fearful— 
of our nation’s awakening, resurgence and 
determined resolve to oppose our enemies. 


Roberta P. Colvard R.N.’50 


Lori G. Foster B,H.S.’79 is employed by 
American Hospital Supply Corp. as an associate 
research scientist at the American Dade Division 
in Miami, Fla, In May she received the 1980 
American Dade Scientific Award for her 
participation in the research of new diagnostic 
technology for the detection of autoimmune 
diseases. 


Hillary Schraub Hoffman 79 is in her third year of 
the clinical psychology doctoral program at the 
University of Miami. She and her husband, 
Kenneth, live in Coral Gables, Fla. 


Christopher M. Kane’79 received a master of 
management degree from Northwestern Univer- 
sity’s School of Management. He is now anasso- 
ciate with Amherst Associates, Inc., a hospital 
consulting firm, and lives in Atlanta, Ga. 


Priscilla Clapp Masselink "79 is employed by 
Maritz Travel Co. and her husband, Mark D. Masselink 
‘79, is working for Elastizell, Inc. They live in St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Douglas A. McGraw B.S.E.°79, after two years 
with Procter & Gamble in Greenville, N.C., isa 
first year student at Harvard Business School. His 
wife, Marianne Ballenger McGraw B.S.N.’80, is 
working in the neonatal intensive care unit at 
Boston Children’s Hospital. 


Stephanie B. Nash’79 is a cast member in the 
national touring company of the Broadway hit 
“Barnum,” starring Stacy Keach. The show played 


- in New Orleans, Washington, D.C., and Detroit, 


and will play in San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
She is on leave of absence from New York 
University, where she has completed a year of 
graduate work in their theatre program. She lives 
in New York City. 


Scott Schneider B.S.C.E.’79, formerly employed 
by Kidde Consultants, Inc. as a design engineerin 
the environmental group, is now enrolled in the 
M.B.A. program at the University of Virginia in 
Charlottesville. 


Sheila Stamps ‘79, a management associate at the 
First Atlanta Bank in Atlanta, Ga., was promoted 
to officer in the bank’s cash management division. 
She lives in College Park, Ga. 


Katherine A. Weidhaas ’79 received a certificate in 
physical therapy from Emory University in June. 
She is employed at Parkway Regional Hospital in 
Atlanta and lives in Decatur, Ga. 


Catherine Lee Wells M. Div. ’79 was ordained a 
deacon in the Mississippi conference of the United 
Methodist Church in June 1980. After working as 
an intern and an intern supervisor at the United 
Methodist Board of Church and Society, she was 
an intern with the Board of Global Ministries 
working in Hong Kong from November 1980 to 
September 1981. After three months in India, she 
will return to Jackson, Miss., where the American 
sequence of her internship will be supervised by 
Don Fortenberry B.D. ’65, chaplain of Millsaps 
College. : 


The N.C. State Board of Certified Public 
Accountant Examiners announced that the follow- 
ing Duke graduates have passed the CPA exami- 
nation: Leclere Gabriel Noneman M.H.A.’75; 
Paul Allen Green’76; Robert Alan Speer’79. 


MARRIAGES: James Gerrard Mentzer A.M.’72 
to Jo Ann Warren Allen on Aug. 15. Residence: 
Durham, N.C.... Julie Blume’74 to W. Keith Nye 
73 on Aug. 7. Residence: Bahama, N.C.... William 
S. Easton Jr.’74 to Margaret Ann Wanamaker on 
July 25. Residence: Monroeville, Penn....Sam _ 
Joseph B.S.E.’74 to Jane Helsel. Residence: San 
Francisco, Calif.... Katherine P. Lockhart ’74 to 
Douglas M. Arendt on May 9. Residence: Vienna, 
Va.... Caroline Mesrobian’75 to R. Harrison 
Hickman on Aug. 15. Residence: Washington, 
D.C.... John Abenstein B.S.E.’76 to Sandra R. 
Nordwig on Oct. 4, 1980. Residence: Oak Park, 
Ill.... Carol Price Brandt ’76 to John Scott Staton 
76 on June 20. Residence: Raleigh, N.C.... 
Kenneth Robert Hazen’76 to Mary Elaine Holt on 
July 25 in Duke Chapel. Residence: Charlotte, 
N.C.... Andrew C. Williams ’76 to Cathy Ann 
White on Aug. 15. Residence: Atlanta, Ga.... Glen 
Dawson’77 to Terry Sokoll’79 Residence: 


.Durham, N.C.... Rebecca A. Ragsdale’77 to 


Charles W. Lallier’77 on May 16. Residence: 
Greensboro, N.C.... Anne Young B.S.N.’77 to 
David Kalies on Aug. 8. Residence: Key West, 
Fla.... Deborah L. Burkholder’78 to David Kapp 
on July 18. Residence: Cheswick, Penn.... 
Elizabeth Ann Hagan’78 to Jack Reno Drews on 
Aug. 22. Residence: Austin, Texas.... Elizabeth 
Willingham ’79 to William S. Hoff’78 on Dec. 29, 
1980. Residence: Pittsburgh, Penn.... Sharon L. 
Johnson B.S.M.E.’78 to Michael R. Hilgart on 
June 7. Residence: Wilmington, N.C.... Rex Keller 
Loftin’78 to Emily Kathaleen Jackson on Aug. 15. 
Residence: Boone, N.C.... Joan E. Murtaugh’78 to 







— ete dy 


Peter Borstell '78 on May 9. Residence: New | z 
Orleans, La.... Stephen G. Sheldon’78 to Michelle 
Rogers Shedd on March 28. Residence: Atlanta, _ 
Ga.... Bryant Taylor Aldridge 79 to Susan 
Elizabeth Castles on Aug. 15in Duke Chapel. 
Residence: Winston-Salem, N.C.... Sharon 
Bennett B.S.N.°79 to Jeffrey Lynn King on Aug. 
15 in Duke Chapel. Residence: Durham, N.C.... 
Suzanne Bower B.S.N.°79 to G. Nicholas Herman 
J.D.’81 in Duke Chapel on Aug. 15. Residence: 
Chapel Hill, N.C.... Nadina M. Cecchett B.H.S. 
79 to William T. Stewart ’81 on Aug. 22. 
Residence: Decatur, Ga.... Kimberly A. Eppley’79 
to Drake C. Zaharris*79 on June 13. Residence: 
Woburn, Mass.... Celeste A. McMichael’79 to : 
Eric A. Rohlfing on Aug. 15. Residence: 

Princeton, N.J.... Hillary Schraub’79 to Kenneth 
Cary Hoffman on June 14. Residence: Coral 
Gables, Fla.... Susan Shillingburg ’79 to David 

Van Riper Morris’78 on April 2. Residence: 
Pensacola, Fla.... Chery! Kay Winders’79, 
M.H.A."81 to Timothy William Jackson’800n 
Aug. 8 in the Duke Gardens. Residence: Winston-_ 
Salem, N.C.... Audrey Susan Wing’79 to David 
Charles Lipps ’80. Residence: Burke, Va. : 


BIRTHS: First child and daughter to Kathryn 
Crommelin Lieb "70 and Richard B. Lieb ’69, 

Paoli, Penn., on June 5. Named Suzanne 
Rebecca.... First child and daughter to Sarah 
Haudranck Guilmart B.S.N.’70 and Kenneth L. 
Guilmart Ph.D. ’78, Durham, N.C., on Dec. 20, 
1980. Named Lesley Melissa.... First child and son — 
to Laurie Earnheart Williamson ’7! and Richard 

A. Williamson, Darien, Conn., on April 5. Named 
Charles Roger Moore.... First child and daughter 

to Susan King Dunn’72 and Stephen Glenn 
Hoffius’75, Charleston, S.C.,on June 13. Named 


_Anna Dunn.... A sonto Stephanie Berman Lynch 


72 and R. Scott Lynch’72 on July 15. Named 
Brian Edward.... Second child and first daughter 
to John L. Washington’72 and Kerry Washington, 
Augusta Ga., on June 29. Named Hilary: 
Elizabeth... Second child and second daughter to 
Barbara Fite Davis’74 and Dale Davis 73 on Oct. 
28, 1980. Named Elizabeth Gordon.... Sonto 
Karen Rhodes Fletcher *74 and Frank E. Fletcher 
73 on Aug. 2, 1980. Named Zachary Alan.... First’ 
child and son to Eric R. Galton’73 and Derri R. 
Hyman Galton °75, Austin, Texas, on March 23. 
Named Justin Alex.... First child and son to James. 
D. Moran’73 and Laurette Moran, Blacksburg; 
Va., on June 7. Named Ryan Matthew.... Second 
child and first son to Allison Blount DuBuisson’74 
and C. David DuBuisson, Madison, N.C.,on May 
9. Named Max Laird.... Sonto Daniel 
Goodenberger M.D.*74 and Janet Goodenberger 
on July 11. Named James Michael.... Sonto E. : 
Marie Wilson North’75 and Christopher C. North © 
°74, Norfolk, Va.,on April 18. Named Matthew __ 
Colt.... Second child and first daughter to Karen 
Trussell Scott’75 and Richard W. Scott’74, J.D. 
*77 in Texas on March 6. Named Amanda : 
Becker.... First child and daughter to Walter R. 1 
Crowley’75 and Jacqueline F. S. Crowley, 
Gaithersburg, Md., on March 19. Named 
Cameron Elizabeth.... First child and sonto 
Martha Gayle Hutchens’75 and John Grover 
Hutchens Jr. on Aug. 26, 1980. Named John 
Davis.... First child and son to Sue Carroll 
Morrison B.S.N."75 and Walter Morrison on May 
7. Named Robert Douglas.... First child and son to 
Paul H. Nicolaysen A.M.’75 and Lea R. Gordon, 
Lansdale, Penn., on July 19. Named Russell 
Leander.... First child and daughter to Susan 
Mende Peterson’75 and Mark Frederick Peterson 
°75, Miami, Fla., on July 15, 1980. Named Janice 
Mende.... First child and daughter to Janet 
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‘Simmons Bergh ’76 and John Eric Bergh, Los 
Angeles, Calif.,on April 16. Named Sallyann 


| Christabel.... First child and son to Darnley M. 
_ Forde Jr.’76 and Maxine K. Forde, Chicago, Ill., 










































on June 26. Named Donnell Mitchell... First child 


~ and sonto Jeffrey Harrison Potter’76 J.D.’79 and 
_ Barbara Davidson Potter’77, Durham, N.C., Oct. 


2. Named Matthey Harrison.... First child and son 
to Elizabeth Shankle Clever’77 and A. J. Edwin 
Clever M.Div.’78 on June 25. Named Edwin 
Charles Clever II.... Sonto Susan Carey Hatfield 
77 and William Hatfield, Boston, Mass., on Nov. 
18, 1980. Named William Flynn Hatfield Jr.... 


80 and Susan B. Knox on Nov. 4, 1980. Named 


| Jason Dennis... First child and daughter to Gary 


N. Beam M.Div.’79 and Laura Beam on June 19. 
Named Angeline Elizabeth. 


80s 


Douglass T. Davidoff ’80 left his job as general 
assignment reporter for the Cary News to become 
acity government reporter for The Raleigh Times, 
where he will cover the city council and other city 
government news. He and his wife, Amy, live in 
Raleigh, N.C. 


Debra J. Franks’80 received an M.A.T. in 
chemistry from Vanderbilt University in August. 
She lives in Richmond, Va., where she teaches 
middle and upper grade science at the Stewart 
School. 


Ned Gonet’80, former Duke football and baseball 
standout, was named athletic director and head 
football coach at Ravenscroft High School in 
Raleigh, N.C. He willalso coach the baseball team. 
He was captain of the Duke baseball team in 1980. 
After professional football tryouts with the San 
Francisco 49ers and the New York Giants, he 

' joined the Robinson High School football 
coaching staff in Fair, Va. 


' Matthew C. Leinung’80 isa first-year student at 


Bowman Gray’s medical school while his wife, 
Cynthia Miller Leinung ’80, begins her second year 
asa medical student. They live in Winston-Salem, 
N.C. 


Marianne Ballenger McGraw B.S.N. 80, is 
working in the neonatal intensive care unit at 
Boston Children’s Hospital. Her husband, 
Douglas A. McGraw B.S.E. 79, after two years 
with Proctor & Gamble in Greenville, N.C.,isa 
first year student at Harvard Business School. 


Lori A. Miller ’80 is an editorial associate on the 
financial and international news desk of the 
PennWell Publishing publication, “Oil and Gas 
Journal” in New York. She lives in Queens Village, 
N.Y. 


James S. Porter ’80 was awarded the degree of 
master of international management from 
American Graduate School of International 
Management in Glendale, Ariz. 

The N.C. State Board of Certified Public 
Accountant Examiners announced that the 
following Duke graduates have passed the CPA 
examination: Judith Elizabeth Belt ’80 M.B.A.’81; 
Charles Elton Crockett ’80; Wendy Beth Fass ‘80; 
Robert Blair Howell’80; Aaron Mark Pollokoff 
M.H.A.’80; John Hunter Black ’80; Suzanna 
Alexis Head’81; Michael Lee Merriman M.B.A. 
81; Betsy Jane Moles’81. 


MARRIAGES: Patricia G. Hannon’80 to Paul 
Robert Bonney ’80 on June 27. Residence: 
Alexandria, Va.... Mary-Margaret Davis B.S.N. 
”80 to Merle D. Evans III’80 on Aug. |. Residence: 
Cleveland, Ohio.... Fred Fendt B.S.E. 80 to 
Rhonda Vega’81.on May 29. Residence: 
Wilmington, N.C.... David Charles Lipps’80 to 
Audrey Susan Wing’79. Residence: Burke, Va.... 
Cynthia Miller ’80 to Matthew C. Leinung’80 on 
June 21. Residence: Winston-Salem, N.C.... 
Nicholas Herman J.D.’81 to Suzanne Bower 
B.S.N.’79 in Duke Chapel on Aug. 15. Residence: 
Chapel Hill, N.C.... William T. Stewart ’81 to 
Nadina M. Cecchett B.H.S.’79 on Aug. 22. 
Residence: Decatur, Ga.... Betsy Trent Winsor’8 | 
to Lofton Verner Anderson on Aug. |. Residence: 
Boone, N.C.... Kandace Leah Woodard ’81 toR. 


_ Bradley Thomason III on June 6. Residence: 
_ Winston-Salem, N.C. 


- Deaths 


The Register has received notice of the following 
deaths. Further information was not available. 
Elijah D. Hardesty Jr.’23 on May 12, Durham, 
N.C.... John Henry Tyler’24 in Thomasville, Ga.... 


a William Julian Weatherford M.D. ’33 on May 


18... Pierce E. Cook M.Div. 35 on June 24.... 


_ Robert H. King A.M. 35, H.A. Cert. ’35 on June 6, 


First child and son to Dennis M. Knox’78, M.H.A. 


Raleigh, N.C.... Elmer C. Hauer 36 on July 

1].... Ernest D. Barnham Jr.’37 on May !1, 
Nutley, N.J.... Katherine Moore Curnow A.M. 
"37... Francis Poynter Meyer Jr. M.D.’39 on July 
21 in Denver, Colo.... Vance Alvin McCabe M.Ed. 
"40... Annie Mae Powell A.M.’40 in Thomasville, 
Ga.... Frederica G. Albee ’41 on March 8 of 
congestive heart failure.... Abner S. McLain Jr. 
"44... Marian C. Fox’48 on July 15.... Margaret 
Eula Robinson A.M. ’49 on March 31.... Carnot 
R. Allen Jr. J.D.’51 on July 20.... Horace Gilbert 
Quigley B.D. ’57 in Camden, N.C.... Rebecca 
Frank Williams ’65 on July 13.... Mark 
MacFarlane ’74 of cancer last spring. 


Benjamin R. Cole’12 on June 29 at the age of 89 in 
Raleigh, N.C. He is survived by his wife, a 
daughter, five grandchildren anda 
great-grandchild. 


Fannie K. Groom’!3, A.M.’15 of Hendersonville, 
N.C., on July 11 at the age of 87. She is survived by 
ason. : 


Kelly L. Elmore ’22, Ph.D. ’31 on July 25in 
Sheffield, Ala., after several weeks of declining 
health. He was 82. He had taught at Duke and 
N.C. State and was the chief research chemist for 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. He was a member 
of the First United Methodist Church in Sheffield 
and taught Sunday School for 40 years. He is 
survived by a daughter, Isabel Elmore Bradley ’40, 
two sons, six sisters, four brothers, including 
George R. Elmore ’28, and nine grandchildren. 


Franklin Rayneir Andrews ’27 on June 9 at Crozet, 
Va. He was 74 years old and a retired orchardist. 
He was a long-time member of King Solomon’s 
Lodge No. 194 AFAM and the Scottish Rite 
Consistery in Lynchburg. Surviving are his wife, 
Charlotte, two sons, two brothers and six 
grandchildren. 


T. W. Swift ’28 on July 3 at Linville Gap, N.C., 
from hemorrhaging of an abdominal aneurism. He 
was a member of the first Duke football team. He 
is survived by a sister. 


John Gamble Womack A.M.’30 on May 8, age 73, 
in Little Rock, Ark. He wasa retired employee of 
the Veterans Administration. He was a member of 
First United Methodist Church, Golden K of the 
Kiwanis Club, and Sigma Chi fraternity, anda 
member and past president of Chapter 34 of the 
American Association of Retired Persons. He was 
a graduate of the University of Arkansas and also 
attended the University of Chicago. Survivors are 
his wife, Ardelia, two sons, a brother and three 


_ grandchildren. 


Robert F. Mikell M.D. ’34 on July 16in Deland, 
Fla. He is survived by his wife, Lena. 


Philip Brower Parsons M.D. ’35 of Chatham 
Township, N.J., died on July 18 at the age of 69. 
He was a staff radiologist for the East Orange, 
N.J., Veterans Hospital. After graduating from 
Duke’s medical school, he interned here in 
radiology, surgery and pathology. He was author 
of numerous articles in medical journals and 
abstractor of articles for the Medical Journal of 
Roentgenology and Radium Therapy in French, 
German and English. He was president of the 
Virginia Radiology Society in 1958-59 anda 
member of the American Medical Association, 
American Roentgen Society and American 
College of Radiology. He is survived by his wife, 
Dorethe, a son, three daughters, a brother, two 
sisters, including Margaret Apgar’33, and nine 
grandchildren. 


W. P. Earngey Jr.’38, H.A.’39 on April 22 in Fort 
Worth, Texas. He served as executive director of 
Harris Hospital, Fort Worth, from 1951 until 
1977, and was chief operating officer of Hurst- 
Euless-Bedford Hospital from 1974 to 1977. In 
1967 Texas Wesleyan College awarded himan 
honorary doctorate, and in 1976 he was given the 
E.M. Collier Award for distinguished hospital 
administration by the Texas Hospital Association. 
He is survived by his wife, Irma, a son, four 
daughters, a sister and seven grandchildren. 


John A. McGarrity ’38 on July 9, 1980. He is 
survived by his wife, Bernetta, a daughter anda 


. son, David McGarrity ’66. 


Lemley P. Foley B.D. ’40 on June 25 after a brief 
illness. He was a member of the Virginia 
Conference of the United Methodist Church since 
1940, and was a Norfolk, Va., resident at the time 
of his death. For the past 18 months, he was on the 


’ staff of the Lydia H. Roper Home, one of the 


conference homes for the aged. He is survived by 
his wife, Lois, two sons and a daughter. 


George W. Norton’41, former president Norton- 
Luken, Inc., of Wheeling, W.Va., from 1961 to 
1974, died Aug. 4 at the age of 62. He wasa 
registered jeweler and certified gemologist and 
held the positions of vice president and treasurer of 


Charles N. Hancherand Co. He was a member of 
the American Gem Society. He served asa captain 
inthe U.S. Air Force during World War II. He 
served on the board of directors of the Ohio Valley 
Board of Trade, and was a member of local service 
clubs. He was chairman of the Cancer Crusade in 
1960 and served as executive secretary of the 
W.Va. State Association of Life Underwriters. 
Surviving are his wife, Sara, and one son. 


Robert G. Chambers 43, B.S.M.’44, M:D."44 on 
April 14in Whitehali, Md. He had practiced 
surgical oncology of the head and neck since 1951 
in Baltimore, Md. He was president of the Society 
of Head and Neck Surgeons in 1978-1980 and was 
the society’s Grant E. Ward Lecturer in 1981. He 
was co-medical director of the Milton J. Dance 
Rehabilitation Center for head and neck cancer, 
and a member of several surgical societies. 
Surviving are his wife, Ernestine Rose Chambers 
R.N. ’42, two daughters and two grandchildren. 


Quentin Begley Keen A. M. 47 died of a heart 
attack on May 24 while attending the general 
assembly of the Presbyterian Church, U.S., in 
Houston, Texas. He was 62. He was a commis- 
sioner of the Transylvania Presbytery and had 
been anelder in the Presbyterian church since the 
age of 20. He had a bachelor’s from Berea College, 
a master’s in education from Eastern Kentucky 
University and a doctorate from UCLA. He had 
been on the faculty of Eastern Kentucky 
University since 1955. He is survived by his wife, 
Mary Ann, in Richmond, Ky., and two daughters, 
including Lorra Ann Hines A.M.°72. 


Lester M. Pinsky 49 on June 7 of cancer. He wasa 
jeweler in Bellaire, Ohio, and was a member of 
Zeta Beta Tau fraternity at Duke. He is survived by 
ason, a daughter and a brother. 


John J. Falwell’51 on Aug. 20at the VA Hospital, 
Jamaica Plains, Mass., at the age of 56. Before 
coming to Duke, he enlisted inthe Army Air Force 
and became a gunner ona B-24 bomber. He was 
awarded two battle stars and the air medal with 
three oak leaf clusters and was discharged in 1945 
with the rank of staff sergeant. He played varsity 
baseball at Duke and received major league offers 
from the Philadelphia Phillies and the Brooklyn 
Dodgers, but turned them down to finish college. 
He played semi-pro baseball with the New 
England Hobos and later played and coached in 


the Nova Scotia baseball league. He taught 
physical education in the Boston school system for 
many years and owned and operated a garment 
cleaners on Beacon Hill for about 20 years until 
illness forced him to close the shop five years ago. 
He is survived by two sisters. 


Glen B. Severson M.B.A.°79 on Aug. 7 asa result 
of an automobile accident. He had worked for Eli 
Lilly and Co. in Indianapolis, Ind., since his 
graduationin May 1979. Heis survived by his 
parents and a brother. 


Talmadge L. Peele 


Anatomy and neurology professor emeritus 
Talmadge L. Peele’29, M.D. 34 died of an 
apparent heart attack Sept. 11 while- 
vacationing in Pirgos, Greece. He was 73. 
Peele, who had been on the Duke faculty for 
42 years, was a graduate of the medical 
school’s first four-year class. He served an 
internship and residency at Bellevue Hospital, 
studied infantile paralysis at Johns Hopkins 
University and held a junior faculty position 
at the University of Rochester. He joined the 
Duke faculty in 1939, becoming anatomy 
professor in 1963 and neurology professor in 
1973. He was secretary of the medical alumni 
association for 20 years and was elected to 
four honor societies. In 1966 he won the 
Golden Apple Award for teaching and in 
1974 the medical alumni association’s 
Distinguished Teaching Award. He is 
survived by a sister, three half-sisters and a 
half-brother. 


Davison of Duke: His Reminiscences 


Jay M. Arena M.D. °32 and 


John P. McGovern ’43, M.D. ’44, editors 


As Duke’s medical center celebrates its 50th anniversary, Dr. Wilburt Cornell 
Davison’s reminiscences are both appropriate and timely. Davison came to Duke 
in 1927 to start a new medical school in the small cotton and tobacco 
community of Durham. His Johns Hopkins colleagues called his mission 
‘“‘Davison’s Folly,’’ but 50 years later Duke’s School of Medicine is considered 
one of the best in the world. Davison’s humorous, personal account is also an 
important historical document of medicine’s development in the first half of the 


20th century. 


The editors have made arrangements for a limited press run to be numbered 
for collectors. The standard edition is available for $20, deluxe numbered 
volumes are $25 (quantities are limited). A number of charitable foundations 
have underwritten publications costs, making all proceeds available to the 


medical school’s scholarship fund. 


Please mation an 2 
is $25 for each copy. 
Please mail me 

$20 for each copy. 


Please ship book(s) to: 
- Name 
Street 


City, state, zip 


copies of the numbered collectors’ edition. Enclosed 


copies of the standard hardcover edition. Enclosed is 


N.C. residents add 4 percent sales tax. Please allow time for shipping. 
Make checks payable to “‘Davison of Duke’’ and send to Box 3701, 
Duke University Medical Center, Durham, NC 27710. 
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East and West 


News from the University’s campuses 











Trustees set nursing 
programs, tuition hike 


Duke’s board of trustees agreed Dec. 12 to 
replace the current school of nursing with two 
neW nursing programs that focus on clinical 
training. 

The board also approved a tentative 15 
percent increase in tuition for undergraduates 
for the 1982-83 school year. 

Both of the new nursing programs will be 
based in Duke’s medical center under the 
overall direction of Dr. William G. Anlyan, 
vice president for health affairs. One program 
will be in cooperation with affiliated private 
colleges who will send students to Duke after 
their freshman year to attend a 15-month 
training course. After successfully completing 
their training, the students will be awarded 
associate degrees in nursing from their 
respective colleges, a Duke Medical Center 
certificate, and eligibility to take the 
registered nurse’s examination. The other 
program, open to experienced registered 
nurses, will lead toa master’s degree. 

Both proposals were part of a report made 
by a task force appointed after the trustees 
decided to discontinue the existing graduate 
and undergraduate nursing programs — a 
decision made in response to Chancellor A. 
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Kenneth Pye’s retrenchment plans. The 
board’s adoption of the program drew fire 
from nursing school faculty and alumnae. 
The school of nursing is scheduled to close 
after its last class graduates in 1984. 

In the discussion about the tuition increase, 
the trustees said the final figure might be 
adjusted when a final budget for 1982-83 is 
approved in the spring. Asa result of the 
tentative increase, tuition for undergraduates 
will rise from $5,400 to $6,210. 

A forecast presented to the board showed a 
deficit of about $1.5 millionina tentative 
budget for 1982-83. Pye told the trustees that 
he expects the projected deficit to be reduced 
or eliminated before the final budget is 
presented. 


Founders’ Society 
names new members 


More than 200 members of the Founders’ 
Society celebrated the society’s first anniver- 
sary and the induction of 17 new memberships 
Dec. 12 during a black-tie reception and 
dinner held at the Searle Center. The 
celebration was the kick-off for Duke’s 


traditional Founders’ Day Weekend, and was 
held on the eve of Founders’ Day. 

The Founders’ Society was formed in 1980 
to honor those who have established 
permanent endowments at Duke. New 
memberships were awarded to Alma and 
Charles Brady; The Broyhill Foundation; 
John Dorminy Jr., M.D.; Betty Dumaine; 
Frances and Wayne Duttera ’33; Blake 
Fawcett 43, M:D.’46; Ann Greer ’56 and 
Joseph Greer; Julia and Russell Harrison’29, 
B.D. 34; Fuller Holloway LL.B. ’50; Dorothy 
and Stanley Kresge; Kathryn and Thomas 
LaGuardia; Nancy and Marion Lewis’18, 
A.M.’21; Mary and E. A. Morris; Estelle 
Flowers Spears ’14; George Uhde 34, M.D. 
36; and Elizabeth VonCanon. 

They received miniature bronze replicas of 
the Sower, the society’s symbol. The replicas, 
made by sculptor Frank Underwood Creech 
’64, were personally engraved and presented 
to the new members by President Terry 
Sanford. 


Rose Donnell’41, Edward Donnell’41 and 
Sanford were cohosts for the evening. 
Entertainment was provided by John Clum, 
an Englishand drama professor, who 
directed a musical program of songs written 
by seniors Michael Kosarinand James Luigs. 
The music was performed by Lee Ann 
Cheeves, Beth Pollack, Anthony 


Pulgram and Jeff Rich, who are also Duke 
students. 


Easter service to be 
on national television 


Duke Chapel will be the focus of television 
viewers across the nation April 11 when 
Easter services are broadcast through 200 
CBS-TV affiliates. This is the first national 
coverage the chapel has received, although a 
number of special services have been 
broadcast locally since 1978. 

The network’s decision to broadcast the 
Easter services was prompted by the efforts of 
Dick Appleton’56, WT VD’s general 
manager, and top Duke administrators. 
WTVD is CBS’s local affiliate. 

Appleton, who is responsible for local 
telecasts, says he has long been convinced of 
the unexcelled quality of the chapel’s services 


‘and believed that the network would be 


interested. 

In December, Pamela Ilott, CBS vice 
president for religious and cultural 
broadcasts, visited the campus and the 
chapel. She recommended that the network 
carry the Easter services. 

“We are delighted,” President Terry é 
Sandford says. “We believe that this is a 
splendid means of representing Duke 
nationwide.” 

The program will be produced by the 
WTVD staff. The Rev. Robert Young, 
university minister, will conduct the services. 


Singer—writer, speaker 


Isaac Bashevis Singer autographs his works in 
the Gothic Bookshop. The 1978 Pulitzer 
Prize-winner was on campus for a lecture, 
“Literature and Freedom,” in Page 
Auditorium. The 74-year-old writer stressed 
that literature can only grow ina free 
environment. “Both the fascists and the 
communists demanded that literature be in 
their service,” he said, but Soviet authorities 
and Soviet writers “are still waiting for the 
great socialist novel.” The event was 
sponsored by Duke’s Major Speakers . 
Committee, the Center for Judaic Studies, the 
A.B. Duke Fund and the Hillel Foundation. 
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: Science medal winner, 
Philip Handler, dies 


Philip Handler, the Duke biochemist who 
received the National Medal of Science from 
President Reagan in October, died Dec. 29 in 
| a Boston hospital after a long illness. He was 
| 64. 
~~ Handler had recently retired from his 12- 
year post as president of the prestigious 
_ National Academy of Sciences when Reagan 
gave him the award, considered the nation’s 
_ highest scientific honor. 
President Terry Sanford called Handler 
“an outstanding scientist, teacher, author, 
administrator and public servant who 
touched and improved the lives of all of us.” 
Handler was well known in science circles 
for his research of the vitamin niacin and the 
biochemistry of pellegra. Pellegra, a disease 
_ attributed to vitamin deficiency, was common 
_ inthe South during the early 1900s. Handler 
has been credited with contributing toward its 
extinction. 
‘In the late 1950s, Handler became involved 
_ in what Science Magazine once termed “the 
politics of science,” and was regularly called 
| upon to convince Congress of the need for 
research funds. 
President Kennedy appointed Handler in 
| 1962 to the National Science Board, where he 
served until 1970. His two-term presidency of 
the National Academy of Sciences, a congres- 
sionally chartered agency that advises govern- 
ment about science and technology, lasted 

_ from 1969 until June. 

| During that time, Handler used his in- 

_ fluence to criticize the efforts of Eastern Bloc 

_ nations to stifle research by political dissidents 

_ like Andrei Sakarov. He continually spoke in 

| favor of absolute freedom of research—even 

| into such touchy areas as genetic engineering. 

| Henry Kamin, a Duke colleague of Handler 

| for almost 40 years, told the Raleigh News and 

: Observer that Handler was devoted to the idea 

| that science is an integral part of modern 
society and “should be used for the englighten- 

| mentand betterment of mankind. He under- 
stood the machinery of how to make this 
happen. 

_ “He wasanindependent and deep thinker 

_ witha knack for discerning the heart of the 

| problem and the capacity of a diplomat to 

_ work with his colleagues, both in and outside 

_ the government, to strengthen scientific 

_ institutions.” 

Handler, a native of New York City, re- 
ceived his bachelor’s degree in 1936 from the 
_ College of the City of New York and his 
| doctorate in 1939 from the University of 
- Ilinois. Immediately after finishing his 
| graduate work, he started his career at Duke 
| aS aninstructor in nutritionand physiology. 


| No time like snow time 


| First came the snow, then the freezing rain, 
creating a crystalline wonderland on campus 
in mid-January. But classes went on and the 
trek to and from became an adventure. 
Winter sports took advantage of the slopes 
near Bio-Sci as low temperatures kept the 
white stuff right where it landed for almost a 

| week. 


Duke’s medical center was not evena decade 
old when Handler arrived, and he is con- 
sidered one of its founding fathers. In 1950, he 
became chairman of the biochemistry 
department, a position he held until 1969. 
During his tenure as chairman, the 
department grew froma handful of graduate 
students to more than 70 students and 22 
faculty members. 

He was the author of 200 articles and co- 
author of one of the standard texts in his field, 
“Principles of Biochemistry.” He wasa 
member of President Nixon’s task force on 
science policy in 1969; the President’s 
Commission on Heart Disease, Cancer and 
Stroke in 1964 and 1965; and the Surgeon 
General’s Commission on Environmental 
Health Problems. 

He had retired in July to Woods Hole, 
Mass., but he had returned to Duke as guest 
lecturer. 

He is survived by his wife, Lucille, and their 
sons, Mark and Eric Paul. 


Duke will house 


women’s studies center 


A $225,000 grant from the Ford Foundation 
will enable Duke and the University of North 
Carolina to operate a regional research center 
for women’s studies, says project director 
William Chafe, a professor of history at 
Duke. The center’s offices will be in the Mary 
Duke Biddle Room on East Campus. 

Chafe, who specializes in women’s history 
and civil rights studies, says the center will 
concentrate on three areas: 
© Research support for Duke and UNC- 
Chapel Hill scholars involved in women’s 
studies; 

e Curriculum and professional development 
projects; and 

© Creation of a network of scholars interested 
in women’s studies at colleges and universities 
in the Carolinas and Virginia. The center will 
have an advisory board of 10 scholars from 
Duke and UNC. 
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Mary Turner Lane, head of the women’s 
studies program at UNC, says the center will 
give particular attention to women’s history 
in the South and to an anthropological study 
of sex roles in Third World countries. 

As the center evolves, it will aid faculty 
members at the two universities who want to 
draw up new courses in women’s studies, “and 
will emphasize the need to make women’s 


experience of undergraduates,” Lane says. 
The center may also provide small grants for 
research projects carried out by its affiliated 
faculty members. 

Jean O’ Barr, Duke’s director of continuing 
education, says the center’s outreach program 
will seek to involve faculty at more than 300 
colleges and universities. “We'd like to build a 
network of cooperation to initiate, sustain 


O'Barr says. 

Duke and UNC will conduct summer 
institutes as part of the outreach program, she 
says, “and will examine methods of 
integrating women’s studies into mainstream 
curricula, establishing courses in the social 
sciences about women and use local 
community resources in developing research 
projects.” 


Soviets lead world in 
alcohol poisonings 


The Soviet Union leads the world in deaths 
from acute alcohol poisoning, says Duke 
economist Vladimir G. Treml. About 40,000 
Soviets die from alcohol poisoning every 
year, he says, compared to 400 such deaths 


studies an integral part of the learning 


and build projects in women’s studies,” 


every year in the United States. 
Treml, who has been studying alcohol and 
the Soviet economy for 10 years, blames the 





Approaching authenticity? 


New theory: Shroud of Turin basis for sixth century depictions 


Duke professor says he has proof that the 
Shroud of Turin existed during the sixth century 
- evidence which disproves claims that the 
shroud isa 14thcentury fraud. 

Alan D. Whanger’52, M.D.°56, a psychiatry pro- 
fessor, says that the shroud, believed by some to have 
been Jesus Christ’s burial cloth, was used as a basis for 
depictions of Christ in sixth century art. He disclosed his 
findings at a press conference, and used polarized light 
and other photographic techniques to demonstrate the 
similarities between the facial features on the shroud and 
portrayals of Christ ona sixth eentury mosaic anda 
seventh century gold coin. 

The shroud, which is kept ina cathedral in Turin, 
Italy, isa 14-foot-long piece of linen that bears front and 
back impressions of a man who was crucified. Scientists 
have not been able to explain the cause of the image, 
which is in reversed shades, like a photographic negative. 
Some believe the impressions were made by an inexplica- 
ble phenomenon associated with the resurrection. In 
1978, scientists in the Shroud of Turin Research Project 
concluded that the image was not the product of an 
artist, and that it came from a three dimensional object. 

The scientists in the project also agreed that: 

© The image is that of a muscular man, about 5 feet 10 
inches, 175 pounds. 

e There are blood stains congruent with the biblical 
descriptions of the wounds Christ received during 
crucifixion, from the crown of thorns and stab in the ribs, 





The face on the Shroud of Turin, center, believed to be 
the imprint of Christ, matches about 60 points on gold 
Byzantine coin, and 40 points onicon, far right, from 
St. Catherine’s Monastery on Mt. Sinai. The coin was 
issued circa 685 A.D. The icon was painted circa 550 
A.D. Speculation is that artists used shroud as model for 
Christ’s face. 
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and from beating. The stains are composed of 
hemoglobin and give a positive test for serum albumin, a 
protein that occurs in blood plasma. 

The Shroud of Turin’s existence since the 14th 
century has been well documented. Its prior history has 
not been verified, and is based on oral history and a few 
references in documents. One of the major objections to 
the shroud’s authenticity has been based on the theory 
that it was a 14th century forgery, especially because 
forgeries were common during that period. 

Whanger, a sindonologist (student of the shroud) 
says that depictions of Christ in art before the sixth 
century gave Him characteristics associated with Greek 
or Roman gods. He was often shown to be youthful and 
round-faced. . 

But after the sixth century, the predominant view of 
Christ has been that of a man with long hair, beard, oval- 
shaped face, pronounced nose and deep-set, penetrating 
eyes—the characteristics of the image on the shroud. The 
changes in artistic depictions of Christ correspond with 
the sixth century appearance of what Whanger believes 
was the shroud, folded and mounted ina frame so that 
only the face showed. He says that artists copied the face 
for coins and paintings of Christ because they were 
convinced that it was a “mandylion” — an image not 
made with hands. 

Whanger, an amateur photogapher, uses 
photographs to compare the similarities between the 
shroud and early art. His photographs show about 60 


matching points between the shroud and a gold 
Byzantine coin issued about 685 A.D. Anicon of Christ 
in St. Catherine’s Monastery on Mount Sinai was 
painted about 550 A.D., Whanger says, and has more 
than 40 points of congruity. 

Before the sixth century, art depicting Christ 
differed widely, he says, because the shroud apparently 
disappeared for some centuries. One theory is that after 
Christ’s resurrection, the shroud was taken to King 
Abgar V in Edessa, Turkey, where it disappeared about’ 
57 A.D. during a persecution of Christians. Whanger 
thinks it was hidden ina niche above a city gate, and was 
rediscovered in about 525 A.D., when the city was being 
rebuilt after a flood. 

It was then, says Whanger, that it became a model 
of Christ for artists. He uses super-imposed images to 
show the similarities between the shroud and the art. 

His evidence “dates the shroud 800 years prior to 
the date previously given,” he says. The Rev. Adam 
Otterbein, a Redemptorist priest and founder of the 
Holy Shroud Guild, says that “the historical evidence of 
the shroud is weakest. What Dr. Whanger has done is 
authenticate the hypothesis of others, confirm what 
others have thought.” 

A Carbon 14 test, which would determine the age of 
the shroud from a piece of the material, has been 
approved in principle by the Vatican, but has not been 
arranged, and may not be for several years. 

JANE BOUTWELL 








pAnd Tyler, too 


_ Within three years of graduating, Anne Tyler 
61 had published her first novel, “If Morning 
Ever Comes.” For her eighth book, 
- “Morgan’s Passing,” published in 1980, she 
won the Janet Heidinger Kafka Prize in Fic- 
tion by an American Woman. The book was 
_ the unanimous choice of the five-person prize 
_ committee. Tyler joins impressive ranks— 
_ former winners are Jessamyn West, Judith 
Guest, Toni Morrison, Mary Gordon and 
_ Barbara Chase-Riboud. The Kafka Prize has 
_ beenawarded annually since 1976 by the 
___ Writers Workshop of the University of 
_ Rochester and its English department. Tyler 
_ was born in Minneapolis but grew up in 
_ North Carolina. The Duke Phi Beta Kappa 
_ did graduate work in Russian at Columbia. 
_ She lives in Baltimore, is married to 
_ psychiatrist Taghi Modarressi and has two 
children. She declined her invitation to the 
awards ceremony (and a request for a 
_ Register interview) because she believes, 
_ according to her editor, that writers should 
write, not display themselves and make © 
_ speeches. But she hasn’t turned her back on 
her alma mater: Tyler has given her papers to 
_ Duke’s manuscript department. The 
_ collection includes letters written to her by her 
_ editors, manuscripts of her eight published 
novels, three unpublished novels and 71 short 
| _ stories. And she’s indicated other letters and 
> writings will be forthcoming. 
| 
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high death rates on four causes: 

| © The government still allows use of wood- 

| hydrolytic ethanol, which Treml calls a 

“synthetic alcohol,” to supplement wines and 

spirits, in addition to substandard food-based 

_ alcohols. These alcohols often contain 

_ impurities which cause them to be poisonous 

__ inmuch smaller than normal quantities. 

F ¢ Moonshining exists ona vast scale, even 

inthe cities, and the product is more toxic 
than legal vodka. 

e Theft and consumption® of industriak 
alcohols, which are mainly synthetic and 
contain toxic substances, is widespread. 

© Frequent drinking of various toxic 
alcohol surrogates, such as shellac, varnish, 

anti-freeze and toilet lotions, appears to be 

_ increasing. 

Treml says the Kremlin’s decision more 

_ than two decades ago to use synthetic alcohol 
in wines and liquors and to lower quality 
standards of alcohol added to fortified wines 

_ favored by women and teen-agers, “is 
probably the single most important factor in 

acute alcohol Epeering and death Oe, 

| alcohol poisoning.” 

1e After medical authorities protested, he 

_ says, the use of synthetic alcohol was 

_ supposed to be abandoned in 1963. Some of 

= Treml’s most direct evidence that use of 

__ synthetic alcohol continues has come from 

_ interviews with Soviets who have emigrated 

__ tothe West..One of the interviews was with an 

_ emigrant who had beena government official 

_ with “direct and first hand knowledge of the 

use of synthetic alcohol” in those industries. 

_ The interviews are part of a long-term study 

‘ of the Soviet economy being carried out by 

_ Duke and the University of California at 

3 Berkeley. Treml also bases his studies on 

“research of obscure Soviet sources,” he says. 
He calls the high death rate “an indictment 

of the Soviet health care system,” which is not 

__ organized or equipped to handle acute 

_ alcohol poisoning in the face of apparent 

government indifference. The government’s 

policies show “more concern for short-term 

3 considerations of economic expediency than 
_ concern for human welfare,” he says, since the 
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Front runner 


Turning 40 didn’t slow Bill Hall down one 
bit. This Duke anatomy professor seems to 
have an inside lane on his body’s 
capabilities. Hall finished first in the 
Master’s division—age 40 and over—in this 
year’s Boston Marathon. And among the 
runners, he crossed.the finish line 76th, with 
a record time of 2 hours, 21 minutes, 21 
seconds for the 26.2-mile course. At 
Heartbreak Hill, the notorious 17-mile 
point, “my wife and family let me know I 
was first in the Masters,” he says. “It gave ~ 
me a psychological edge: I knew I was 
feeling pretty good.” But it’s not the first 
time he’s had that feeling. Hall won the 
rainy Durham First Marathon in 1978, and 
in 1979 won both the North Carolina 
Marathon in Bethel and the Grandfather 
Mountain Marathon in Boone. A veteran of 
approximately 14 marathons, Hall was 
slowed by a pulled hamstring during most 
of 1980. “I'd had a tough year as far as 
running was concerned. I was getting to 
think I was too old for this.” 


Sanford cited 


President Terry Sanford’s long list of credits 
grew a little longer in December, whena state 
official from Michigan named him one of the 
top 10 American governors of the 20th 
century. George C. Weeks, chief of staff to 
Michigan Gov. William Millikan, compiled 


Kremlin derives 10 percent of its annual 
revenue from sales of legal wines and spirits. 
Most Soviets of Slavic descent chug-a-lug 
their liquor onempty stomachs, a practice 
called “opoi,” he says. The usually fatal blood 


‘alcohol level of 0.5 percent could be reached 


by a person of average weight rapidly 
drinking half to three-quarters of a liter of 
vodka, he says, citing medical sources. 

He says he expects last September’s 20 
percent price hike on wines and spirits to lead 
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his list during four months spent last year as a 
Kennedy Fellow at Harvard University’s 
Institute of Politics. He sited Sanford “more 
Sor what he’s done for the institution of 
governor than what he did as governor, 
although his innovation and progressive 
administration was impressive in context of 
state and regional history.” Sanford, a 
Democrat, was North Carolina’s governor 
from 1961 to 1965. Sanford’s response to the 
list was: “I certainly am highly honored. I 
think all of them are very interesting choices. I 
would have come up with some different ones 
maybe, but I must say I’m pleased to be in that 
company.” The list also includes former 
President Woodrow Wilson, Huey Long, 
Robert M. LaFollette, Alfred E. Smith, Earl 
Warren, Thomas E. Dewey, NelsonA. 
Rockefeller, Daniel J. Evans and Reubin 
Askew. 


“Brainstorm” on again 


Production on “Brainstorm,” the movie 
Natalie Wood had nearly completed when she 
died, resumed in February. Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer had discussed shelving the film after 
Wood drowned Nov. 29 off Catalina Island, 
Calif. Much of the movie was filmed in North 
Carolina, and three scenes were shot at 
Duke—in the gardens, the chapel and the 
medical center. Lloyd’s of London, the major 
insurer, will provide $3 million to complete 
principal photography, then MGM will 


to even more alcohol poisonings, because 
consumption of moonshine, stolen alcohol 
and surrogates will go up, too. 

Moonshine, called “samogon,” has become 
more abundant in the last decade with the 
influx of cheap Cuban sugar into the Soviet 
Union, he says. Once confined to the 
countryside, it is now distilled in the cities and 
functions as the currency of a thriving 
underground market, he says. The fiery 
beverage has sucha foul odor that Soviet 
moonshiners are known to lace it with acids, 
tobacco and even bird droppings to mask its 
smell. } 

The cheapest source of alcohol is the 
workplace where it is used in industrial 
solutions, Treml says, and thefts are frequent. 
Ina survey of 397 emigrant families, some 17 
percent said they had regularly taken alcohol 
from their places of work, averaging 15 liters a 
year. Treml'says “it appears that in the 1970s, 
the total quantity of alcohol stolen or 
consumed on premises was between 200 and 
250 million liters.” 


Lithium offers hope 


for Parkinson’s victims 


Lithium, a drug frequently used to treat 
manic-depressives, has given hope to some 
victims of Parkinson’s Disease, say two Duke 
Medical Center doctors. 

Last year, Dr. C. Edward Coffey and Dr. 


_ Donald Ross began giving lithium toa group 


of Parkinson’s Disease patients who were, 
says Coffey, “desperate.” 

Like half of all Parkinson’s Disease 
patients on drug treatment, these patients 
suffered from the “On-Off” phenomenon — 
terrifying fnoments when their bodies either 
freeze in motion or thrash about 
uncontrollably. 

“Those On-Off spells can leave you feeling 
quite helpless,” says Coffey, a Duke resident 
in neurology and psychiatry. “Some of the 
patients have said they feel like walking time 
bombs. They never know when they are going 
to lose control of their body movements.” 


decide whether to complete the film with 
special effects expected to cost another $3 
million. Director Douglas Trumbull told the 
Associated Press that Wood had four days of 
filming left to complete her part. “The 
remaining scenes were not essential. I had 
shot the beginning, the middle and the end, all 
the basic involvements with the actors...No 
one will ever detect that Natalie is missing 
from any part of the picture.” 


Gridiron grads tops 


Duke received the College Football 
Association’s first Academic A chievement 
Award for having the highest graduation rate 
among its football players. The CFA said that 
24 of the 29 players—82 percent—who 
entered Duke in 1975 earned a degree. Duke 
officials pointed to academic adviser Chris 
Kennedy as a reason for the high graduation 
rate. “It’s hard for me to compare our 
program to programs at other institutions,” 
Kennedy said. “We do the standard academic 
things like study halls and tutoring. I think 
what may distinguish our program from 
others is the attitude of our coaches.” The 

CFA and the Touchdown Club of Memphis, 
Tenn., presented the award to Chancellor A. 
Kenneth Pye during half-time ceremonies at 
the Dec. 30 Liberty Bowl game between Ohio 
State and Navy. 
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He says that all but one of the patients 
treated with lithium “improved significantly,” 
having an average of 70 percent fewer “off” 
spells. 

“We're encouraged because before this, 
there had been no good treatments for the 
On-Off phenomenon,” says Coffey. “We're 
dealing with patients who have no other 
hope.” 

He says the first Parkinson’s Disease 
patient treated with lithium had been 
diagnosed as having a psychiatric condition. 

“They thought he was having a hysterical 
reaction because he remained fixed ina sitting 
position with his hand resting on his knee. He 
actually lost some use of his hand because it 
stayed in one position so long that the nerves 
were damaged.” 

The lithium treatments were so successful 
that the patient is now able to live outside of 
an institution for the first time in five years. 

“Although a great many people with 
Parkinson’s Disease have depression, we 
don’t use the lithium with these patients to 
treat depression,” Coffeey says. “Our research 
suggests that lithium controls the On-Off 
spells because it may stabiltze changes in the 
cell receptors.” 

Ironically, it’s the long-term use of the 
common drug treatment for Parkinson’s 
Disease that creates On-Off spells, because it 
causes the degeneration of brain neurons, the 
conducting cells of the nervous system. 
Coffey says that as the neurons degenerate, 
the number of receptors on individual cells 
decreases. The remaining receptors try to 
compensate for this loss by becoming super- 
sensitive. This super-sensitivity confuses the 
signals from the nerve cells to the muscle cells, 
making them go haywire, and causing the 
dyskinetic body movements or rigidity of On- 
Off spells. 

“We suspect a similar mechanism of 
changing receptor sensitivity is responsible 
for the mood swings common to manic- 
depressives,” Coffey says. “We have a lot 
more research to do, but we’re confident that 
lithium treatment is successful with 
Parkinson’s Disease patients because we're 
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dealing with a neurochemical phenomenon 
similar to that which causes 
manic-depression.” 

The use of lithium in the treatment of 
Parkinson’s Disease was published in an 
article Coffey wrote for “American Journal of 
Psychiatry.” The lithium treatment is also 
the subject of a chapter in a new book, 
“Advances in Parkinson’s.” 

Coffey says the research project was a 
cooperative effort between Duke's neurology 
division and its department of psychiatry. 
Drs. Edward W. Massey and C. Warren 
Olanow, assistant professors in neurology, 
and Dr. Allen D. Roses, neurology professor, 
helped directed the study and refer patients 
for treatment. 


Even doves aren't 
always peaceful 


For centuries, clergymen have pointed to 
cooing turtle doves as models of marital 
harmony for their parishoners. It isn’t 
uncommon for males and females to form 
relationships that last a dozen years or more. 
They cooperate in building nests, keeping 
eggs warm, and, when the squabs appear, 
share equally in providing food and 
protection. 

Now for the other side of the story. As is 
often the case with people, appearances can 
be deceiving, a Duke psychologist found ina 
long-term study of dove relationships. 

It seems doves of all species don’t fare much 
better when.it comes to conflict, aggressions 
and deception in their relationships, says Carl 
J. Erickson. His studies have been guided by 
modern evolutionary theory, which predicts 
that males and females often will have 
different, and sometimes conflicting, 
strategies for producing young. 

“Quite by chance,” Erickson says, “a 
former graduate student, Patricia Zenone, 
and I noted that whena female ring dove lost 
her mate just before she was to lay eggs, she 
would vigorously attempt to recruit another 
male to replace him. 
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“In spite of her high level of sexual 
assertiveness, however, the male was wary of 
such a female and, in fact, attacked her 
severely.” 

Erickson and Zenone concluded that males 
who mated with such “widow” doves would 
be more likely to raise young fathered by 
other males and “hence, produce fewer 
offspring of their own.” 

In follow-up studies, more evidence was 
added to his growing belief that the apparent 
closeness of mated doves actually represents a 
set of male tactics to ensure that the female 
doesn’t bear young by another male, Erickson 
says. 

For example, the researcher notes that 
when the female is fertile, the male seldom 
allows her out of his sight for more thana few 
moments at a time. But when eggs appear and 
it is clear that her fertility has ended, the male 
begins to spend hours away from the nest. 

During nest construction, the female is 
fertile, and often the male has to travela 
considerable distance from the female and the 
nest to find twigs. 

“Nonetheless,” says Erickson, “he confines 
his search to areas from which he has a clear 
view of the female. If the female is removed 
from view, the male searches and calls much 
more vigorously than does a female if her 
male mate is removed.” 

In studies that deliberately kept mated 
males away from the nest and then allowed 
them to return to discover another male with 
their mate, Erickson says, there was a 
“dramatic turn of events.” 

“As expected, the returning male attacked 
the male intruder, but surprising was the fact 
that he also attacked his mate. When this 
same experiment was done after the eggs had 
been laid and his mate was no longer fertile, a 
returning male again attacked the male 
intruder but didn’t attack his female partner.” 

There is some evidence that females exploit 
this pattern of male defense, Erickson says. 
Studies in his laboratory by graduate student 
Susan Lumpkin suggest that females often 
behave as if fertile, even when they aren't. 
This has the effect of keeping the male partner 
close by, thus gaining his protection from 


other males who might interefere with her 
feeding and other activities, Erickson says. 
“The intricate relationship of male and 

female doves is more complex than was once 
recognized. And thought it may bear strikng 
resemblance to some relationships among our 
own species, it hardly can be recommended as 
a model. 

BOB WILSON 


Wilson is associate director of Duke’s News 
Service. 


Notes 


Elvin E. Strowd, acting librarian since the 
retirement last year of Connie Dunlap, has 
been named university librarian. He had been 
assistant university librarian for public 
services at Perkins before becoming acting 
librarian. Strowd joined the library staff in 
1955 as head of circulation and was assistant 
university librarian for circulation and 
departmental libraries from 1970 to 1978. He 
earned his bachelor’s from Guilford College 
and his master’s and bachelor’s in library 
science from the University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill. 

@ Reynolds Price’55, J.B. Duke professor 
of English, won the 1981 Sir Walter Award 
for Fiction for his novel “The Source of 
Light.” The Sir Walter Award was presented 
by the North Carolina Literary and Historical 
Association. This is Price’s third Sir Walter 
Award. He received his first in 1962 for “Long 
and Happy Life,” and another in 1976 for 
“The Surface of Earth.” Price was an A.B. 
Duke Scholar while an undergraduate and 
attended Oxford’s Meron College asa 
Rhodes Scholar. He joined the Duke faculty 
in 1958 after earning a bachelor’s from 
Oxford. 

@ James W. Applewhite ’58, A.M. 60, 
Ph.D.’69 won the North Carolina Literary 
and Historical Association’s Roanoke- 
Chowan Poetry Award for “Following 
Gravity,” which was judged the best book of 
poetry bya North Carolinian. Applewhite 
joined Duke’s English faculty in 1971. 





® Roy Weintraub of the economics 
department was appointed to the board of 
editors of the “American Economic Review” 
and reappointed to the board of the “Journal 
of Economic Literature.” He is the only 
economist serving on the boards of both 
journals of the American Economic 
Association. Weintraub graduated from 
Swarthmore in 1964, earned both his master’s 
in 1967 and doctorate in mathematics in 1969 
from the University of Pennsylvania. He 
joined Duke’s economics department in 1970 
and is currently chairman of the Academic 
Council. 

@ Kalman P. Bland, who was director of 
undergraduate studies for the religion 
department, is now chairman of the 
department. He hasalso beenelectedtothe _ 
board of the “Journal of the American 
Academy of Religion.” Bland earned his 
bachelor’s in 1964 from Columbia, and then 
attended the Jewish Theological Seminary, 
where he earned a bachelor’s in religious 
education and a master’s in Hebrew 
literature. He earned his doctorate from 
Brandeis University. Bland joined Duke’s 
religion department in 1973. 

@ Former White House aide Robert S. 
Havely is the director of governmental 
relations for the university, including the 
medical center. Havely served on President 
Jimmy Carter’s national issues and policy 
staff for the 1976 presidential campaign. He 
was assistant director, domestic policy staff, 
for the White House in 1977 through 1978. 
Havely attended Columbia, where he earned 
his bachelor’s in 1974 and a law degree in . 
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SOBA: TE 
What’s new? 


We try to print all the news we receive of 
alumni and todo soas quickly as 

possible. But sometimes the information — 
we get fails to contain any news. News” 
implies some change of status—a new 
home, a new job, a promotion, a new 
degree, some accomplishment. Maybe 

you had a poem published, were elected 

to your city council, rehabbed an old 

house, opened a corner grocery, formed a 
gardenclub, built a sailboat, starredina 
community musical—any of those things 
and hundreds of othersare ofinterestto 
other alumni. Marriages and births, of 
course, are natural news. We look 
forward toa note from you telling us 
what’s happened. (And when you write, 
be sure to give us the name of your 
spouse.) We’re sure you’ve done 
something that would be noteworthy to 
your former classmates. Dropa line to: 





: 


al 
Sharon Bair : ‘ 
Alumni House : 
614 Chapel Drive 3 

Durham, NC 27706 


40th anniversary 


Coach Wallace Wade and members of the 
Duke football team anxiously watch the 1942 
Rose Bowl. The bowl game was moved that 
year to Duke’s stadium from its regularhome _ 
in Pasadena, Calif., because of the Japanese a 
attack on Pearl Harbor three weeks earlier. ; 
The Army had decided it was dangerousto 
have sucha large concentration of peopleand — 

traffic on the West Coast during wartime. The 
stadium was jammed with 56,000 fanswho 
came to see the Blue Devils play the Oregon 


State University Beavers. The Beavers won 
20-16. 
















Many refuse to review their role as 
soldier. They’ve locked up their 
anxieties, like “psychological 
garments,” hung up in the closet of 
their memory. 


“Opening the closet, rummaging 
through these old clothes—people 
are profoundly changed by that 
experience. Society has a tendency to 
put it in the closet, too.” 


—Jack Smith, doctoral candidate researching 
delayed stress syndrome in Vietnam veterans 




















he nine years since the United States began to pull 

its troops out of Vietnam have provided distance 

for reflection, and time for Vietnam veterans to 
pull themselves out of the rubble of war and rise 
Phoenix-like from the ashes. That’s a difficult task, 
especially for those whose bodies, hearts and minds were 
permanently wounded bya war so tragic even those 
Americans who fought it regard it a mistake. But war 
teaches men and women to survive against tremendous 
odds, and if they can do that, there’s a good chance they 
can successfully adjust in their own society. 

Those who have succeeded are not as visible as 
those who have failed, and that’s unfortunate, because 
the failures are not representative of the entire Vietnam 
veteran population. The successes aren’t either, but they 
deserve some of the attention which has been focused 
lately on Vietnam veterans. 

Eight Vietnam veterans connected to Duke — as 
graduate students, faculty members or alumni — would 
hesitate to call themselves successes, yet each has been 
able to put his Vietnam experience to use, rather than 
becoming victimized by it. 

But that’s about as far as their similarities go. 
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obert Van Buskirk M. Div.’79 was an English 
R teacher before he became an officer in the Green 

Berets, where his job was “killing people in large 
numbers,” he says. And he did his job well. He says the 
U.S. government awarded him a Silver Star for killing 
more than 100 people in one day. 

He crossed the enemy border 38 times, he says, and 
went into Laos on missions so secret “the only rule was to 
come back, and if you couldn’t come back, you were to 
stick your gun in your mouth and pull the trigger, 
because you weren’t supposed to be there in the first 
place.” ; 

As he reviews his past during a telephone interview 
from his home in Vero Beach, Fla., Van Buskirk sounds 
like he’s talking about someone else. Ina sense, he is. 
He’s gone through a lot of changes since then. This is his 
story: 

His transition began in Germany, where he was 
stationed after spending a year in the hospital, 
recuperating from the wounds which entitled him to his 
fifth Purple Heart. At that time, he explains, Germany 
was still edgy about terrorists because of the massacre in 
Munich during the 1972 Olympics. “I was a gun 
collector — mostly antique guns — and with my war 
record, | became suspect.” He was accused of aiding in 
terrorist activities. He says that in the German legal 
system, the burden of proof lies with the suspect, who 
must prove his innocence, which he failed to do. 

“I was incarcerated in a terrorist prison in Germany 
in solitary confinement. I was innocent of the garbage the 
Germans claimed, but guilty of worse things than they 
could ever imagine. I was guilty of war and the acts of 
war.” 

Not long after he was put in prison, his wife 
divorced him. He lost more than 50 pounds and 
developed a stutter, which he has since lost. The only 
time he left his cell was fora daily 15-minute exercise 
period, when he walked witha terrorist who was very 
anti-American. He had too much time for thinking 
about his role asa killer in the war. “I was living with that 
and suffering.” And he had no hope that he would ever 
get out of jail. Van Buskirk was on the brink of suicide. 

Then he had a vision. “It was Easter morning, almost 
10 years ago. I lost it all. I was finally so helpless I 
prayed.” He saw “Christ being crucified, but on the head 
of this was the face of the terrorist I walked with every 
day. It made me wonder who — or what — the enemy 
really was.” 

Some would explain his vision as the hallucinations 
of a man withered by physical deterioration and 
desperate for hope, he says, but if he hadn’t had the 
vision, he would have committed suicide. The hope he 
got from his experience gave him the will to live. “The 
only reason I’m making it today is because of that 
experience.” 

He went to Duke Divinity School so that he would 
better understand his newly-found Christianity and his 
relationship to God. Because he didn’t have anyone in 
prison to talk to about religion, he decided to bea 
counselor for the Christian Prison Ministry. He wanted 
to give prisoners the hope he didn’t have, and help them 
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Van Buskirk, a Green Beret, crossed the enemy 
border 38 times on secret missions. Here he’s 
150 miles behind enemy lines in Laos. “The only 
rule was to come back, and if you couldn’t come 
back you were to put your gun in your mouth 
and pull the trigger, because you weren't 
supposed to be there in the first place.” 








“come to terms with their creator, who loves them, 
forgives them.” And because he knows too well the 
agony of guilt from war, especially the Vietnam war, “I 
specifically search out the Vietnam veteran.” 

He’s never allowed himself to be formally ordained. 
One reason is his suspicion of power structures, whether 
in politics, the military or the church. “Power corrupts,” 
he says matter-of-factly. Another reason is, “I was 
ordained when I stood up on Easter. I was ordained by 
Christ right then and there.” 

Aneditor of Guidepost Magazine is working with 
Van Buskirk on his book, “Tail Winds,” he says. It’s the 
story of his personal struggle for survival. “Ironically, it’s 
the nameof the damn mission that almost got me killed. 
It was my biggest mission, the one that went deepest into 
Laos.” He says the International Prison Ministry has 
already requested 200,0000 copies of the book. 


r. John Parrish’s personal battles and 
D memories of war also resulted ina book, “12, 20 
& 5: A Doctor’s Year in Vietnam.” The figures 
in the title represent the three numbers broadcast over 
loudspeakers in medical battalions telling doctors the 
number of incoming wounded — walking and on 
stretchers — and the number of incoming dead. 

During the telephone interview, Parrish’6] sits at 
his desk in Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston. The 
book, he explains, was written as psychotherapy. “I had 
a lot of trouble dealing with lots of things that happened 
during the war — especially the sense of waste. People 
tend to romanticize war...1 thought it was necessary to 
present the other side.” ~ 

The side Parrish saw, as a doctor ina medical 
battalion near Hue from 1967-68, was “the price tags of 
war — the costs in bodies, the debts in minds.” Fora 
while, he was also a doctor in the field, and his book 






























Asa doctor ina medical battalion in Vietnam, 
Parrish saw “the price tags of war, the costsin — 
bodies, the debts in minds.” He wrote a book 


about his experience “as psychotherapy,” he 
says. 


captures some of the peculiarities of combat in Vietnam, 
as a character in the book describes: ; 


Doc, you don’t understand. The people at 
their TV’s don’t understand... You walk 
through the brush for three days and nights 
without sleep, watch your men, your buddies, 
your kids get booby trapped. Blown apart. 
Get thrown six feet in the air by a trap laid by 
an old lady and come down with no legs... 
Watch them die as you get more and more 
tired, and more and more scared, and more 
and more freaked out by no sleep. Watch the 
Bouncing Betty rip up three good men and 
watch your corpsman bleed to death while 
he’s trying to drag himself up to the other 
two... = 

Take pity ona sick old manina straw hut 
and have the walls of the hut come alive with 
machine gun bullets ripping up two of your 
men and your own calf and the next old man 
you see in that hut is as good as dead... 


The anti-war sentiment in the United States 
compounded the feelings of waste, bitterness and 
disillusionment felt by Parrish, Van Buskirk and other 
veterans. The hero’s welcome given the hostages last year 
stirred up memories of their own receptions after the 
war. 

Parrish remembers walking from hotel to hotel in 
San Francisco, looking fora place he and his wife, whom 
he hadn’t seen ina year, could spend the night. He had 
just gotten off the plane and was still in his uniform. All 
the hotel clerks told him there were no vacancies — 
anywhere, Parrish says. Finally someone told him that 
he’d never find a room as long as he was wearing his 
uniform. 





Roland, who teaches military history at Duke, 
__was a Marine in Phu Bai in 1967-68. “The 
| generation I worked for in the Marine Corps 
_ consisted of officers whose model of military 
__ behavior was formed in World War IT. They 








| if the rules of the game had been changed on 
them.” . 








| Van Buskirk describes his welcome home: “I got off 
a medevac with 200 other wounded. They laid us in the 
snow, on stretchers. In the snow! And we’d just come 
from the jungles. The stretcher was filthy, and I was 
covered with crabs. We were all doped up. I was 
supposed to lose anarm, and have an eye removed. And 
they took a break, and left us lying in the snow.” 


_ ne of Parrish’s hootchmates in Phu Bai was 

O Alex Roland Ph.D. ’74, who was also the basis 

for one of the characters in “12, 20 & 5.” Now 
he teaches military history at Duke. He graduated from 
the U.S. Naval Academy, joined the Marines, and 
planned to bea career.officer until he saw too many 
__ instances of what he calls “mismanagement, 
incompetence,” in military operations. 

“The American military since World War II had 
been going through reorganization, revaluation — what 

itis, what it does. The United States was maintaining a 
standing army, which was virtually unprecedented in our 
history.” And it was making the transition into the 
nuclear age, he says. 

“It was bounding about for its proper role and 
function — and was increasingly politicized, with 
military leaders thrown into political roles... 

“The generation I worked for in the Marine Corps 
consisted of officers whose model of military behavior 
was formed in World War II. They had trouble coping 

| with Korea and Vietnam, as if the rules of the game had 

_ been changed on them.” 

2 Roland repeats a saying he heard often during the 
Vietnam war: “It’s not the war we picked, but it’s the war 
we’ve got.” He says, “all the services had accumulated, in 
the period after Korea, a whole retinue of weapons and 

zh techniques, and they were more anxious to try them out 

than they were willing to admit.” 














had trouble coping with Korea and Vietnam, as 





Kuniholm was a platoon commander in charge 
of guarding the perimeter of Danang. “It was a 
crappy war, but if you survived the damn thing, 
you probably were, in some respects, a better 
person for it...” He compares leaving Vietnam 
with having a lobotomy: a part of himself was 
detached, left behind, forgotten perhaps. “That 
was true, in some general way, of the country as 
awhole.” 








He was a hospital administrator in 1967-68 in the 
same medical battalion where Parrish worked. “It was 
comparatively safe, if anything was safe. I didn’t have to 
shoot anybody.” But he did see a lot of blood, suffering 
and death in the medical center. He helped out as much 
as he was needed. 

“My experience suggests ‘M.A.S.H.’ — both the 
movie and the television show were almost exact replicas 
of what I saw in Vietnam. I saw intense dedication in the 
medical service from doctors who encountered an 
incredible volume of casualties and human suffering. 

“We developed black humor to keep from crying. 
We did silly kinds of things — water fights, like a bunch 
of high school kids at a pajama party.” 

He says he “wasn’t particularly traumatized by the 
war,” and thinks that it may be because of his military 
training in college. “I was better prepared to accept large 
doses of unpleasantness. 

“It wasn’t so much trauma as it was anger. It made 
me want to study military history. 

“This sounds slightly callous, but I’m not as sure as 
others that Vietnam veterans have been maltreated or 
ignored. Vietnam veterans do themselves a disservice by 
concentrating on that experience. It’s much better to go 
on with their lives. Many were crippled — physically, 
emotionally or spiritually — and for those I have 
extreme sympathy.” 


72, Ph.D.’76, A.M.’77 taught French and 
English literature in Turkey. Now he is assistant 
professor in Duke’s history and policy sciences 
departments. 
During the war, he was a platoon commander in 
Elephant Valley, guarding the perimeter of Danang. 
“We ran patrols, ran ambushes, were ambushed. We set 


B efore he becamea Marine, Bruce Kuniholm A.M. 


up perimeter security. People would try to get through, 
and we'd try to stop them.” 

Some of his men were criminals who had been 
“given the choice of going to jail or going to Vietnam,” he 
says. 

He mentions some of the hardships he encountered: 
insufferable heat, leeches, and during the monsoon 
season, dampness which soaked men to the bone. He was 
constantly tired, he says. “Most of the firefighting had to 
take place at night. We’d work at night, then during the 
day, we'd have to go on patrol.” 

He says he would like to write a book based ona trip 
he hopes to take across the United States, “finding 
everyone who was in my platoon in Vietnam to see what 
happened to them. See what war did to people. It would 
be as mucha book about myself.” 

The only problem he had when he returned to the 
United States was sleeplessness, he says. He compares 
leaving Vietnam to having a lobotomy: a part of himself 
was detached, left behind, forgotten, perhaps. “That was 
true, in some general way, of the country asa whole. It 
has required some distance before the country and 
veterans are able to deal with what it [the Vietnam war] 
was. . 

“When youcame back, you didn’t feel like putting 
your medals on the wall, or walking around in uniform. 
You didn’t feel proud... 

“I thought the United States misconceived the 
whole problem...It was a very bad mistake... didn’t see 
how you could justify it, so I didn’t try to justify it. The 
policy-makers screwed up.” 

He says he’s not sure there are any differences in 
Vietnam veterans and those from any other war. “It was 
a crappy war, but if you survived the damn thing, you 
probably were, in some respects, a better person for it. It 
made a lot of people I know much more skeptical of 
authority, more questioning, probably because of the 
way the government handled it.“ 


ar had the most profound effect in making 
W me the person Iam,” says Cari Toney P.A.C. 

°79. “I don’t know if that’s good or bad. I don’t 
think I would be as committed to people and issues as I 
am now.” 

That committment is an important part of Toney’s 
job. He isa physician’s associate and a clinical instructor 
in Duke’s physician’s associate program. 

He was drafted on Halloween, 1966, and decided to 
bea medic. He was 19, and had been working ina 
hospital in New York City, where he grew up. Toney was 
sent to the Mekong Delta. 

“I'd seena lot of painand death growing up in New 
York City, but this kind of painand death I was not 
prepared for. I was incredibly naive. I didn’t understand 
the issues. I had a John Wayne image of the American 
fighting man. I saw myself in the global picture, going to 
the rescue. I had no real understanding of that kind of 
death. I had seen sick people die in the hospital. But these 
were people I could relate to. Shot. Blown up. Really 
dead. Not like in the movies. 

“I saw a total devaluation of human life.” He 
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remembers seeing two Americans betting a six-pack of 
beer over who was the best shot. A farmer in the field was 
their target, and they killed him. 

A big part of that devaluation of life was racism, 
Toney says. “They said it was okay to shoot these people 
because they were slant-eyed gooks, and it was okay to 
proposition their women. A lot of blacks had real 
problems viewing them as enemy: ‘Why am I fighting 
this guy? He didn’t do anything to me. Everything people 
are saying about him they say about me when I’m home,’ 

“We [Americans] had everything to our 
advantage.” The Viet Cong and North Vietnamese Army 
didn’t have weapons as sophisticated as those the United 
States had, Toney says, “and many blacks had a unique 
respect for them. They were going against America and 
winning.” 

His first day in Vietnam should have prepared him 
for the crazy year ahead of him. 

“| got offa psychedelic airplane into Vietnam. I felt 
exhilarated. John Wayne all over again. And then the 
sergeant said, ‘You're not here to win the war, therefore 
do your jobs, keep your heads down, don’t be stupid and 
you'll go home.’ 

“I thought he was burned out, crazy. ‘Of course 
we're here to win the war!” But he learned the only 
important thing was survival. “It’s living or dying. If it’s 
Monday, and Tuesday comes and you're still alive, then 
you've been successful.” 

Like the other soldiers in his company, Toney 
marked the days ona calendar. But when his year was 
up, he considered signing up for another tour. 


“I had killed someone. I felt so bad about myself. | 
didn’t think I deserved to come back. I felt lied to, 
deceived, manipulated by the whole society. I seriously 
considered signing up for another tour — stemming 
from wanting to punish myself. But I knew my parents 
could not survive my telling them I was staying. | felt I 
had run out of my good luck, and I was using someone 
else’s. I felt I had pushed it far enough. Taking two steps 
to the night instead of two steps to the left could mean the 
difference in living and dying.” 


Toney says he thought the problem with the war 
was that the people back in “The World,” as soldiers 
called the United States, didn’t really know what was 
going on. “I thought I just had to tell them. There wasa 
difference between what I was saying the war was like 
and what Walter Cronkite was saying. 


“For the first nine months after I came back, I was 
confused. I found out nobody wanted to hear what I had 
to say...1 was walking around, lost, going through 
decompression. I had nightmares, was edgy, hitting the 
ground at noises. | wouldn’t go into the woods. I was 
very mucha loner. I had saved up a lot of money and 
didn’t have to work right away. I bought my first car, a 
souped-up Firebird, and I was getting drunk a lot, on the 
early path to alcoholism. But I had anexpensive taste in 
liquor, ran out of money and recognized the symptoms, 
and went back to work.” 

He says he was quickly running out of hope when he 
went to an anti-war demonstration and saw a confronta- 
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In Vietnam, Toney learned that the only 
important thing was survival. “It’s living or 
dying. If it’s Monday, and Tuesday comes and 
your'e still alive, then you’ve been successful.” 
He was 19 when he was drafted. “I was 
incredibly naive. I hada John Wayne image of 
the American fighting man.” 


tion between the demonstrators and a group of 
construction workers. A plane overhead was writing 
something in the sky. “It made a big peace sign. I’m not 
religious or superstitious, but I guess my psyche and 
emotions were vulnerable. I saw that as a sign, giving me 
a purpose, saying I had todo something.” 

From 1969 to 1973, he was very involved in Vietnam 
Veterans Against the War. “I was the resident radical at 
the hospital. I was rounded up a couple of times during 


demonstrations, but never spent more thana night in jail. - 


“Over the course of the next five or six years, I didn’t 
have many intimate friends. My marriage didn’t work. I 
wanted someone to be close to, to understand me in spite 
of what I’d been through and been part of, to let me 
know | was still a good person.” 


He says he decided to go to Duke’s PA program 
because he had always been interested in health care and 
he thought it might “validate my worth as a good 
person.” 


“I don’t feel as bad about myself as I used to. I see 
myself as a victim, as having been exploited. I’m giving 
up some of the responsibility, but not all. I still havea lot 
of guilt, still feel there’s some kind of penance I have to 
do forit.” 


When he returned, he volunteered to joina non- 
profit agency which helped Vietnam victims of war by 
setting up medical centers in Vietnam. The agency would 
not accept him. 


“They told me I wasn’t qualified. I told myself I 
would do whatever it took to get qualified to go back. It 
is a drive, some say an obsession.” 


If he can’t go to Vietnam, he says he’ll go to 
Cambodia or Thailand “to give something back, even to 
a kindred group of people. I can’t get on with the rest of 
my life until I’ve confronted those terms. Purge myself. 
Do something meaningful.” 


Smith became very involved in Vietnam 
Veterans A gainst the War when he returned 

from Vietnam in December, 1969. Now he isa 
doctoral candidate in psychology at Duke. “In 
previous wars, soldiers were given sanction, 
absolution from society. It alleviated guilt. It 
was not like that with Vietnam veterans.” 





in Vietnam Veterans Against the War when he 


ike Carl Toney, Jack Smith became very involved 
L returned from Vietnam in December, 1969. He 


also got involved in rap groups with Vietnam veteransin — 


New York, and spent time interviewing veterans with less 
than honorable discharges. a 

That work, and his work as the director of a prison | 
program for Vietnam veterans in Sing Sing, provided the 
foundation and the inspiration for his studies. He isa 
doctoral candidate in psychology and is conducting 
research on Vietnam veterans’ delayed stress syndrome. 

Many veterans never reviewed the war, or their role 
as soldier, when they left Vietnam, Smith says. The pent 
up feelings, the anxiety, often smoldered until it erupted. 
Smith explains the problem symbolically, using a 
uniform to represent each veteran’s role as soldier: 
“These clothes, these psychological garments, are hung 
up in the closet,” he says. And some people shut the 
closet door and lock it. Some nail boards across the 
locked door. “Opening the closet, rummaging through 


these old clothes — people are profoundly changed by 


that experience. Society has a tendency to put it in the 
closet, too. 

“Many veterans never talked to anyone about it. 
They knew they were not crazy before they went to 
Vietnam, and now they don’t fit in. 

“In previous wars, soldiers were given sanction, 
absolution from society. It alleviated guilt. It was not like 
that with Vietnam veterans.” 

Instead, Vietnam veterans left a hostile country to 
come home. They found home was hostile, too. Some 
were spit upon. Some were called baby killers. 

Smith reviews some of the adjustment problems 
many Vietnam veterans had: a high turnover in jobs, a 
higher divorce rate than the rest of the population, 
unhappiness, feelings of isolation. “And there’s an 
indication some can’t maintain relationships, while 
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“Almost any image you project of the Vietnam 

veteran is going to be misleading,” says 

Trott, a graduate student in sociology. “...Many 

veterans deny their identity. They don’t want 
anyone to know. I’ve known people for a while 
and only later discovered they were veterans...” 














| spouses may notice some emotional numbness in others. 
“But in contrast, many of them are making 
revolutionary, tremendous contributions — maybe 

__ undoing some of what they did in Vietnam.” 


here is no typical veteran, says Jerry Trott, a 
, graduate student in sociology. “Almost any image 


you project of the Vietnam veteran is going to be 
misleading.” 
But Trott’s research involves looking for trends and 
_ similarities in Vietnam veterans — in particular, socio- 
_ economic status and what it “had to do with who went to 
Vietnam and who went to combat in Vietnam,” he says. 
“The people doing the fighting were young, very 
young. People were still in their formative stages and ina 
very difficult situation.” 
The teen-age “cannon fodder,” as they were some- 
- times called, were from lower middle class homes, Trott 
says. “People from higher income backgrounds escaped 
the draft with college deferments.” And sometimes a 
‘lawyer or doctor could save a man from the draft, Trott 
says.. 

“If there were more sons and daughters of the upper 
class in the war, there would be more legislation, and 
better benefits, because those would be the children of 
the legislators. The whole experience would be different. 

“Those in combat seem to have higher levels of 

_Teported problems after the military. They don’t seem to 
do as well as far as income and occupation. Vietnam 

_ veterans definitely tend to use more alcohol and drugs. 
While that’s indicative of a problem, it’s also indicative of 
no solution. ‘ 

“There was no effort to aid in the transition from 
military to civilian life. It was a real shock for veterans to 

_ go from the jungle to their hometowns. 

“In my case, Icame back and decided to go to 
school. I worked as a theater manager, was in banking 

for about six years — I was not really satisfied. It was 











Boten, a sergeant on a compound near 
Danang, “was more afraid of my own people 


. than the Viet Cong. A lot of the deaths of the 


60,000 men who died over there had nothing to 
do with the enemy...” He now works for Duke’s 
Public Safety Office. 
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something I had fallen into, something I was good at. 

“Thad problems forming relationships. It was 
difficult to be open with people. I don’t attribute this 
entirely to Vietnam, but it exacerbated the situation.” 

He was in Vietnam in 1968-69, during the peak of 
the fighting. “My saving grace was I could type. I wrote 
letters home to loved ones about deaths... 

“People tend to forget the cost of war. They tend to 
think in terms of tax dollars. Very real people were 
touched by the war. There are families without fathers, 
sons, etc. More people fall into the casualty number than 
the 50-some thousand who died. There were a lot of 18- 
year-old widows out there.” 

The average age of the American soldiers in 
Vietnam was 19.2. There was a saying at that time, “Old 
soldiers never die. Young ones do.” 

“They were getting people who weren’t in school. 
Many joined out of high school.” They joined because 
they knew they would be drafted, and by joining, were 
able to select the branch of service they wanted, he says. 
“Some decided they just wanted to get it over with. Often 


they had to get jobs.” 
Trott repeats what Toney says: This was the 


generation who had been raised on the John Wayne 
image of the fighting man, and who had heard John F. 
Kennedy say, “Ask not what your country can do for 
you, but what youcan do for your country.” 

' There are about eight million Vietnam-era veterans, 
he says. Half of those went to Vietnam. Fifty-eight 


thousand died. 
“Many veterans deny their identity. They don’t 


want anyone to know. I’ve known people fora while and 
only later discovered they were veterans. Vets don’t 
know each other. That sense of being part of a group has 
never been strong.” 


ill Boten’77 remembers stepping off the airplane 
B in Vietnam into 101 degrees. He and the other 


soldiers, all fresh from the United States, filed 


past those who had finished their tours and were going 
home on the same plane. “They looked 20 years older 
than we did. They just kind of looked at us like they were 
saying, ‘Hey, sorry.’” 

He was a sergeant in charge of 10 menona 
compound at Marble Mountain. “We were assigned to 
guard towers on the perimeter of Danang. During the 
day we repaired vehicles. During the night we’d sit on the 
perimeter.” 

When he had the chance to sleep, he slept through 
constant gunfire. If it became silent, he would wake up 
immediately. He says he could run 100 yards and never 
wake up. 

The compound he was on “had enougharms to last 
one hour if under attack. We were expendable. Nobody 
would come after us. They told us that.” 

Fortunately for Boten and his men, their luck was 
never pressed by the Viet Cong. But arguments among 
themselves often verged on deadly. Boten blames it onan 
almost unlimited supply of alcohol and drugs, coupled 
with stress and sleeplessness. 

“I was more afraid of my own people than the Viet 
Cong. A lot of the deaths of the 60,000 men who died 
over there had nothing to do with the enemy.” He knows 
of men who were killed in simple disputes — like over the 
volume of a radio or the disappearance of an orange, he 
says. 

After six months at Marble Mountain, Boten was 
transferred to headquarters, which he says was about 
“four miles down the road toward Danang.” There he 
was in charge of supply operations. 

Boten works at Duke now in the Public Safety 
Office, where he is responsible for all safety equipment 
and training for university employees. 

He says he came back from Vietnam “feeling old. I 
lost my innocence...It affects your morals, as far as ‘Thou 
shalt not kill.’ In basic training, you ask yourself, “Can I 
pull the trigger?’ You find out, yeah, youcan... 

“I could have shot a Vietnamese like I could have 
shotadog. Youdon’t consider them people. Youcan’t. 
Your mind won’t grasp it. 

“I got hard over there. You find it’s easy to shut out 
things you don’t want to deal with. If you deal with it, 
you gocrazy.” 

He says he never had any problems with nightmares 
after the war, but he faced a problem many other 
veterans encountered: divorce. “She said there was 
always a part of me that she couldn’t touch, that I was 
cold, icy sometimes.” 


In spite of what Boten faced during and after the 
war, “I felt the whole experience was positive for me. I 
wouldn’t trade it. | learned a lot about me, my physical 
and mental endurance. I got some plates in my armor 
that are going to be hard to tear down.” 

But not everyone felt his experience was positive. “I 
know foolishness when I look back and see it,” says Van 
Buskirk. Yet he believes “we can make it through 
anything. We succeed, or survive, at whatever we do — if 
we put our minds to it.” 


JANE BOUTWELL 
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Alumni Gazette 


News from the Duke University Alumni Association 


There's life after class 


It didn't take long for Marc Flick, David Pratt 
and Mark Featherston to learn that Duke has 
more to offer than classes. The three 
freshmen, winners of the 1981 Alumni 
Endowed Undergraduate Scholarships, 
have managed to stay busy bothin and out 
of the classroom. 


Featherston is on Duke's tennis team, 
and practices about four hours a day, he 
says. Intramural sports, such as football, 
basketball, soccer and tennis, take up a lot of 
Flick's spare time, and Pratt is on the JV 
basketball team. 


But they are used to staying busy. Pratt 
was editor of his school newspaper in 
Indiana, Penn., and was also president of his 
school's National Honor Society. 
Featherston, who's from Charlotte, N.C., was 
active in his church, his school’s student 
government and the Boy Scouts. Flick, a 
native of Macon, Ga., attended the Georgia 
Governor's School, was senior class 
president and graduated at the top of his 
class. 

And they want to stay busy during the 
summer and earn money to supplement the 


Featherson, Flick and Pratt: staying busy 
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$3,000 each receives every year from his 
merit-based award. Featherston, who 

wants to major in economics and history, 
would like to find a job in a bank. Pratt wants 
to find a job where he can make use of his 
interest in engineering. Flick, who also wants 
to study history and economics, hopes to 
travel west for a few weeks before settling 
down to a summer job. 


They are the second trio of alumni 
scholars, and mark the halfway point of the 
dozen who will be chosen by fall 1984. The 
awards were established in 1979, and 
preference is given those with alumni 
parents. 


Pratt, the son of Karolyn Groth Pratt '58, is 
the Charles A. Dukes Scholar. Dukes '29 
was assistant director of public relations and 
alumni affairs during the 30s and ’'40s, and 
director from the ‘40s through the early ‘60s. 
He retired as institutional advancement 
assistant director in 1967. 


Featherston is the son of JohnE. 
Featherston ’54 and the brother of John E. 
Featherston Jr., a Duke junior. He is the Anne 
Garrard Scholar. Garrard '25 taught in the 


Durham city schools from 1925 to 1935 and 
served as Greensboro College's dean of 
women from 1935 to 1939. She was alumni 
affairs assistant director from 1939 until she 
retiredin1971. 

The Alan K. Manchester Scholar, Mark 
Flick, is the son of Carlos Thomas Flick A.M. 
‘57, Ph.D. '60. Manchester joined Duke's 
history department in 1929, and was active 
in academic administration from the '30s 
through the 60s, serving as dean of 
freshmen, undergraduate studies and Trinity 
College. He was also assistant to the vice 
president for academic affairs. He retired in 
1967, and is a university distinguished 
service history professor emeritus. 

An eight-member panel of faculty and 
alumni selects the scholarship winners. The 
1980 recipients were Elizabeth B. Cooke of 
Siler City, N.C., Roger L. Marshall Scholar; 
Russell R. Tuck Ill of Kirkwood, Mo., Henry R. 
Dwire Scholar; and Mark E. Grossnickle of 
Greenville, N.C., William D. Jones Scholar. 

The latest trio of scholarships are inthe 
process of being named. Honorees will be 
announced in April and scholars will be 
selected and announced in May. 











Nautical nuptials 


It was high noon on the high seas. The 316- 
foot sailing ship Sea Cloud was at full 
dress—the crew in whites lining the decks, 
sails and pennants flying. The bride was in 
Greek wedding dress. Instead of the captain 
performing the ceremony, Myron Chrisman 
B.D.'47 of San Antonio, Texas, had been 
pressed into service. And the 31 Duke 
alumni travelers sailing the Aegean in 
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September served as witnesses. The happy | 


couple treated all toa champagne reception’ 


afterwards. 


Blacks come back 


Of Duke’s 650 black graduates, nearly 20 
percent returned to campus in November for 


A the first black alumni reunion. Brenda 
a Armstrong '70, Gwen Parker 72, Fred 
Williams '73 and Janice Gill Williams ‘72 


organized the weekend, which included a 
reception for alumni, a chance to meet 
current black students and a buffet with. 
guest speaker Harold Wallace, an associate 
vice president at UNC-Chapel Hill and : 
former Duke black student advisor. Aside © 
from plans to continue black reunions, the 
most significant outcome of the weekend 
was the vote to fund fully the Reggie Howard 
Scholarship by 1986, when the university's 
commitment to the $1,000 annual award 
expires. The scholarship was established in 
1977 asamemorial tothe AS.D.U. president 
killed in an automobile accident on his way 
pome to South Carolina. 




























THE PRAISE OF GOD 

_ CARILLON MUSIC 

Easter Sequence 

| “Victimae Paschali laudes” 

. “Christ lag in Todesbanden” 
| ORGAN VOLUNTARY 

“O Filii et filiae” 


H. David Herman 


Jean Francois Dandrieu 
(1682-1738) 

Eugene Gigout 
(1844-1925) 


(“O Sons and Daughters, Let Us Sing”) 
! _ Grand Choeur Dialogué 


| INSTRUMENTAL AND CHORAL PROLOGUE 
| from the Finale of Symphony No. 2 

| ‘ (“Resurrection Symphony’) 

| - CALL TO WORSHIP 


PROCESSIONAL HYMN—Tune: Easter Hymn 
“Christ the Lord Is Risen Today” 


(There will be an instrumental interlude between the hymns.) 


PROCESSIONAL HYMN—Tune: Judas Maccabeus 
“Thine Is the Glory” 


(Instrumental Postlude and Amen.) 


THE CONFESSION OF SIN 
| CALL TO CONFESSION 


| PRAYER OF CONFESSION 
PERSONAL CONFESSION 

| PRAYER FOR PARDON 

| VERSICLE OF THANKSGIVING 


Gustav Mahler 
(1860-1911) 


| THE PROCLAMATION OF THE WORD 
| PRAYER FOR ILLUMINATION 
SCRIPTURE LESSON—Epistle 


ANTHEM—“Here on Earth” 
from Ein deutsches Requiem, Op. 45 


' Here on earth have we no continuing place, 
Howbeit, we seek one to come. 
Lo, I unfold unto you a mystery. 
We shall not all sleep when He cometh, 
But we shall all be changed, 
In a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, 
At the sound of the trumpet. 
For the trumpet shall sound, 
And the dead shall be raised incorruptible, 
And we shall be changed. 
Then what of old was written, 
The same shall be brought to pass, 
For death shall be swallowed in victory, 
Grave, where is thy triumph? 
Death, where is thy sting? 


(Hebrews 13:14; 1 Corinthians 15:51, 52, 54b, 55) 


SCRIPTURE LESSON—Gospel 


RESPONSE OF PRAISE—Tune: Hymn to Joy : 
“Sing Ye Children of God’s Glory” 


SERMON 





Johannes Brahms 
(1833-1897) 
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An Easter Celebration 
Duke University Chapel 


Service of Worship 


: April 11, 1982 « CBS Television ¢ Consult local programming for time and station 





THE RESPONSE TO THE WORD 


HYMN —Tune: Darwall’s 148 
“Rejoice the Lord Is King” 


AFFIRMATION OF FAITH—(/n unison.)— The Apostles’ Creed 
GREETING AND CALL TO PRAYER 

PASTORAL PRAYER 

THE LORD’S PRAYER 


OFFERING 
Anthem—from the Resurrection Symphony 


Believe, my heart, believe 

Nothing is lost for you! 

You have what you longed for, 

what you loved and fought for! 

Believe: you were not born in vain, 

Did not live or suffer in vain! 

What has béen, must perish! 

What has perished must rise again! 

Cease to tremble! 

Prepare to live! 

O grief, keen and potent! Thou with scorn art treated! 

O death, dire aggressor! Now art thou defeated! 

On wings faith created for me, by love enduring will I soar 
to light eyes never yet penetrated. 

I shall die in order to live. 

Rise again, my heart, in blessedness. Faith shall bear you to God. 


Response—The Doxology—(Sung to hymn tune Lasst uns erfreuen.) 
PRAYER OF DEDICATION 


RECESSIONAL HYMN: Tune—WMiles Lane - 
“All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name” 


BENEDICTION 
CHORAL RESPONSE—“Amen” (Messiah) 


Gustav Mahler 


George Frederic Handel 
(1685-1759) 


Charles-Marie Widor 
(1844-1937) 


ORGAN VOLUNTARY 
Toccata in F Major 
(Symphonie V) 


CARILLON MUSIC 


Te Deum laudamus Roy Hamlin Johnson 


MINISTRY OF WORSHIP 


Presiding Minister: THE REVEREND CHARLENE P. KAMMERER 
Assistant Minister to the University 
Lector: MR. TERRY SANFORD 
President of the University 
Preacher: THE REVEREND DR. ROBERT T. YOUNG 
Minister to the University 
Director of Choir: MR. J. BENJAMIN SMITH, JR. 
Director of Chapel Music 
Organists: MR. PETER M.. MARSHALL 
Chapel Organist - 
MR. DAVID WEADON 
Associate Chapel Organist 
Carillonneur: MR. J. SAMUEL HAMMOND 
Chapel Carillonneur 
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Easter at Duke Chapel 


A haven for sacred music and religious arts 


by Jackie Young 

You can revisit Duke Chapel this Easter. 

All who have witnessed the Duke Chapel Easter Service have known 
how rich with meaning that service is, and now the majesty and 
splendor will be seen nationwide. As more than 200 television stations 
across the country focus on the standing-room-only congregation 
packed into the Gothic nave, and as the inspiring voices of the 200. 
member blue-robed choir and the brilliant tones of the organs and the 
brass soar to the vaulted ceiling, the Word will resound, “The Lord Is 
Risen, Indeed!” 

The beauty of the Chapel is breathtaking with its stained glass 
windows, its hand-carved woodwork, and its ornate musical 
instruments. However, the Chapel is still “People”... students 
meditating between exams, hospital patients praying, wedding couples 
exchanging vows, and 250,000 tourists visiting annually. 

The camera will zoom in on this special Easter at Duke Chapel, but 
there are other moments that are spirit-lifting. The weekly Sunday 
morning worship service is still the nucleus that permeates all other 
Chapel life, but the Chapel is used more than just one hour on Sunday 
morning. According to one spokesman, “It’s more like seven days a 
week, 16 hours a day.” 

Duke Chapel, with its edifice towering above the University’s 
campus, is indeed a haven for sacred music and religious arts. In the 





past, with sounds swelling within its majestic walls, Duke Chapel has 
hosted such music as Giuseppe Verdi’s “Requiem,” Arthur Honegger’s 
“King David,” and Johann Sebastian Bach’s “The Passion of Our 
Lord according to St. Matthew.” With the N.C. Symphony Orchestra, 
the choir has sung pieces such as Bach’s “Mass in B minor” and 
Poulenc’s “Stabat Mater.” The group has also ventured into Leonard 
Bernstein’s “Mass” and performed with distinction. 

The four organs of the Chapel are often mainstays of the choir and 
hold a special place of distinction. Their individual sounds each add a 
unique dimension and depth to performances. 

The magnificent Flentrop organ, a memorial to Benjamin N. Duke, 
rises forty feet from the floor. It is constructed of solid mahogany, 
overlaid with gold leaf and beautiful rich shades of red and blue. The 
organ is played from a second story level by organists using its 5,000 
speaking pipes spread across five keyboards; one, manipulated by the 
organist’s feet and the other four played by hand. In Holland, Dirk 
Andries Flentrop, master organ builder, completely built this 
marvelous organ. He then dismantled, shipped, and reconstructed it in 
the Duke Chapel. 

At the front of the Chapel sits the four-manual, 7,000 pipe. grand 
Aeolian organ, affectionately nick-named “Big Bertha” by the choir 
and music staff. 

Duke University Chapel boasts an Arts in the Chapel Committee 
whose job it has been to help manifest traditional and contemporary 
forms of art in the church including drama, creative dance, operas, 
and even the writing of new hymns. 

The idea for the committee was initiated by the Rev. Dr. Robert T. 
Young, Minister to the University, who believes, “Music touches a 
person and his spirit in essential ways and provides a holistic 
experience of worship. The building, liturgy, prayers, sermons, and 
fellowship provide important ingredients of worship but in this setting, 
music makes worship both exquisite and memorable.” 

One of the most interesting programs this spring is Bach’s “St. John 
Passion,” which will be presented March 28, Passion Sunday. The 
entire Duke University Chapel Choir and Orchestra will perform with 
Ben Smith directing. Chapel organist Peter Marshall and associate 
David Weadon will be at the organs. 

A religious opera which the Chapel Committee hopes to produce is 
“Harriet” by Dr. Stuart Henry, a professor at Duke Divinity School. 
“Harriet” is the story of Lyman Beecher, a dynamic clergyman who 
lived from 1775 to 1863. 

Religious plays have also found a stage in this new space. “Murder 
In the Cathedral” by T.S. Eliot took on a deeper meaning for many 
participants because of its being set within the chapel’s Gothic-like 
structure complete with stained glass windows, stone walls and 
medieval-looking staircase to the bell tower. 

The interdenominational ministers who speak continually from the 


- Chapel’s pulpit, have an extremely important function to students, 


faculty, and community alike. Such diverse preachers as Billy Graham, 
Martin Luther King Sr. and Chaplain William Coffin have been heard. 
Other outstanding theologians scheduled are Dr. James W. Cox, Dr. 
Frederick Buechner, and Dean Jameson Jones. Since the decline of the 
use of the student religious life centers, the basement of the Chapel has 
been renovated to house five denominational chaplains’ offices and 
two large meeting rooms. 

In order to produce and sponsor innovative works, the Chapel must 
offer a creative space in which to work and perform. Its flexibility was 
unexpectedly expanded in this regard when, what began as somewhat 
of a crisis, proved to be a structural improvement. The event was a 
small fire which burned several rows of pews at the front of the 
Chapel. Instead of immediately replacing the pews, Chapel staff added 
removable chairs. It was soon discovered that these could be 
exchanged for tiers of platforms where choirs could stand. The area 
could also be transformed to open space (for orchestral productions), 
by removing the tiers. And for multidimensional purposes, the space 
can be used for unusual productions such as creative interpretive 
dance, while the choir sings in the loft. 

Every afternoon at 5 p.m., amid the carillon of fifty bells, the 
Durham Community is alerted to the coming of another evening. 

Recently, a worshiper leaving the Chapel exclaimed, “Duke Chapel 
has become a Cathedral of national renown.” 


(Excerpts from the above story are credited to CAROLINA ARTS MAGAZINE.) 


Wanted: $2 Million 
jor Duke Chapel al 


(Editorial reprint from Durham Morning Herald) 

Duke Chapel is an asset to the whole Triangle community. Its stature and its beauty have been a we 
gentle and powerful force for good in the lives of students and townspeople alike for 50 years. That ts sa ae 
exactly what James B. Duke had in mind when he gave $40 million to Trinity College and exhorted it . 
to excellence in business, medicine and religion. 

The chapel’s importance cannot be measured, but all who have been inside, all who have crowded 
to services there, all whose spines have tingled to the carillon, all who have risen to the beauty of the 
Flentrop organ, all who have been married there and who have prayed there and stared in open- 
mouthed wonder there know the length and breadth of its influence. 

Duke Chapel is a jewel patterned after Canterbury Cathedral in England. Its 210-foot bell tower 
dominates the west campus in silent symbolism. Hf 

Beautiful as it is, it needs, according to those who have assessed the situation, some renovation and a 
some maintenance. It’s a matter of money, a lot of money. Two million dollars, to be exact. im. 

The drive has been announced—to be led by Dr. William G. Anlyan, Duke vice president for health 
affairs. It will compete for philanthropic dollars with arts and social service agencies, and it will, if its 
value to the total community is correctly judged, be successful. 





This supplement is courtesy of Friends of Duke Chapel. For information about Friends of Duke Chapel or the Duke 


Chapel Development Campaign, contact Mary M. Parkerson, Box 4752 Duke Station, Durham, N.C. 27706 or telephone 
919-684-6220. 


Message: _— 
Minister to the University — 


Dear Alumni and Friends of Duke Chapel: 


I am always pleased to share good news. That is the purpose of the Duke Chapel staff—to share the 
Good News of the Christian faith with all people and in all ways. ‘ 
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The past year has brought “good news” to the Chapel. It has been a very eventful and significant 
year for us. Just recently, President Sanford announced a new two-million dollar Chapel Development 
Fund Drive:and named Dr. William G. Anlyan, Vice President for Health Affairs, to head up the 
effort. This is the first-ever fund raising drive for the Chapel. But, after fifty years of great service to 
the University and the community, there are needs for restoration and endowments. The editorial 
above will give you some idea of the central place the Chapel holds for all of us who know it and love 
It. 

I am delighted to share the word with you that the April 11, Easter Service, will be carried on CBS 
television. All of us on the Chapel staff, indeed all at the University, are proud that Duke University 
Chapel has been chosen as the site from which CBS will carry the Easter message to the nation. We 
are pleased because now the whole country will be able to see the unforgettable loveliness of the Duke _ 
Campus in spring, the majesty and beauty of the Chapel itself, and the thrilling sounds and splendor 
of the worship service. 





I hope that you will worship with us by way of CBS-TV, that you will tell your family and friends ‘ I 
to join us, and invite others interested in Duke to do the same. We look forward_to a special and 
meaningful Easter celebration. 


Yours sincerely, 


; Robart T. Young 






























































| Duke's Annual Fund telethon raised more 
| than $245,000 in alumni contributions this 
all. The telethon, sponsored by the 
development office, was staffed by more 
than300 student, faculty and alumni 
/olunteers. They phoned approximately 
,600 members of non-reunion classes from 
ity College, the Fuqua School of 
isiness, and the schools of forestry and 
ngineering. : 
__ Mary McGranahan, telethon director, 
hat 43.5 percent of those who 
ted were new donors. 
e Annual Giving staff is extremely 
ased about this statistic,” she says, 
use it helps us expand our donor base. 
benefit Duke for years to come.” 
e telethon also helps developa 
between alumni and students, she 
The students enjoyed being able to 
meone who had not returned to 
is in many years. And the alumni were 
terested in current attitudes and 
ns at Duke.” 


| Board: planning academic round trip to Oxford 


‘Duke’s future on 


Special prizes were given to volunteers 
with the highest gift totals. Alan E. Rimer 
B.S.C.E. 64, president of the engineering 
alumni association, led all others, raising - 


Dialing. for dollars for Duke 


Rhodes Scholar says 


he'll be back for Ph.D. 


John Board's fingers fly quickly and 
methodically across the computer 
keyboard, as though the machine is merely 
an extension of himself. Or maybe he is an 
extension of the machine. 

When a question is asked, his answers 
seem to flow as readily and precisely as the 
responses he gets from the computer. That 
must be the same impression he gave in 
December to the board interviewing him for 
aRhodes Scholarship. The 1981 December 
graduate from Richmond, Va., was selected 
to study at Oxford in the fall, making him the 
first Duke student to get a Rhodes 
Scholarship since Muffy Seitz’78 was 
chosen. 

Board filled the requirements for his 
degree in electrical engineering in three 
years, and decided to get an additional 
degree in French. He still finished a semester 
before his classmates. 

Now heisa graduate student at Duke, 
and hopes to have his master's in 
engineering in August. He took his first 
graduate-level engineering course when he 
was a sophomore. When he finishes his two 
years at Oxford, where he will study 
theoretical physics and quantum 
mechanics, he will return to Duke, he says, 
for his doctorate in electrical engineering. 

It didn't occur to him to apply for the 
scholarship until someone at Duke told him 
he would probably qualify. “! knew it existed, 
but was not actively thinking about it. It had 


the line 


more than $5,000 during the engineering 
school's telethon. He was awarded a free 
weekend at the Greenbrier, a resort in White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. The trip was made 


been in the back of my mind. My mother's 
cousin was a Rhodes Scholar.” 

He used his double major — an unlikely 
pair — tohis advantage. Inthe essay he 
enclosed with his application, '| talked about 
the relationship between sciences and 
humanities, and why it was necessary for 
people inthe sciences to have a good 
background in the humanities.’ Another 
point in his favor was his athletic abilities. He 
runs four or five miles every day, and skis 
every chance he gets. : 

After Duke recommended him for the 
scholarship, Board applied to the selection 
committee from the state of Virginia. The 
interview was held the first days of exams.” 
But the pressure from exams didn't daunt 
him. Of the 12 Virginians interviewed, Board 
and one other person made it to the regional 
interview in Atlanta. There were 12 contes- 
tants, and four were awarded scholarships. 
Board found out immediately that he was 
one, then rushed back to Duke to finish his 
exams. 

Thirty-two students from the United 
States were awarded Rhodes Scholarships 
this year. The scholarship pays for tuition, 
fees, trans-Atlantic air fare and about $6,000 
a year for living expenses, he says. Board, a 
J.A. Jones Scholar, says he decided to go to 
Duke because of the way he was treated 
when he was afinalist foranA.B, Duke 
Scholarship. “! was impressed with the 
interest Duke gave me.” 





possible by Jack Lanahan 45, who arranged 
to have the weekend donated. Other prizes 
included complimentary trips to Myrtle 
Beach,S.C., dinners at local restaurants and 
Dope Shop milkshakes. 

Duke doesn't pay participants for helping 
with the telethons as many other schools do, 
“The prizes are just our way of saying thanks 
for volunteering,’ McGranahan says. They 
also serve as nice Incentives to encourage 
students to give their time. We really 
appreciate the generosity of the hotels, 
restaurants and merchants who donated 
prizes.” 

Trinity reunion classes and several other 
professional schools will be holding 
telethons in the spring. 
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In sports, 
the seasons 
go ‘round 
and ’round 


B lossoms fall, skin wrinkles, and the child becomes 
father to the man. According to Ecclesiastes, 
everything has a season, and I find this particularly true 
in the life of a man. 

Asa boy, growing up ina small town in eastern 
Wisconsin, I changed athletic gear as a tree changes the 
color of its leaves. In spring and summer, | oiled my 
baseball glove, donned a Philadelphia Phillies cap, and 
pounded doubles off the chicken-wire fence at the end of 
our vacant lot, just like big Del Ennis, the slugging 
outfielder of the “Whiz Kids.” 

In the fall, 1 would slip into a tattered football 
jersey, with the number 37 stenciled on it (the number 
worn by Doak Walker, the triple-threat halfback at 
Southern Methodist), and practice angling punts into the 
coffin corner and kicking field goals over the clothesline. 

The winter months were the longest, and probably 
explain why basketball was my favorite sport. 
Embalmed ina heavy coat, stocking cap and mittens, I 
would shovel the snow off our driveway, stretch the 
frozen net so the ball wouldn't stick, and pretend that I 
was Tom Gola, La Salle’s great all-American, or Frank 
Ramsey, the Boston Celtics’ “sixth man,” working on 
twisting jump shots and practicing one-on-one free 
throws. The scenario: Madison Square Garden, our 
team trailing bya point, and only one second showing on 
the clock. 

My father, busy obstetrician, had a fan-shaped 
basket built out from our garage. When one of my 
friends insisted that the basket wasn’t 10 feet high, Dad 
got out the stepladder and tape measure to prove him 
wrong, only to discover that the basket was only 9 feet 8 
inches from the ground. The basket was torn down and 
rebuilt, at some cost, I suspect, for Dad didn’t want our 
team to lose a future state championship on that 
account. 

He believed in doing things the nght way, whether it 
was work or sports. 


S oon it was 1960. The “Theme from a Summer 
Place” and “Teen Angel” were the big hits. Elvis 
was discharged from the Army, Gary Powers was shot 
down over Russia. Kennedy was running for president, 
blacks were staging a sit-in at the Woolworth counter in 
Greensboro, N.C., and I was a sophomore guard, 
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fighting for a spot on the Duke Blue Devil team in the 
Atlantic Coast Conference. 

My prep career had been solid, with two state 
championships and almost a third, losing in overtime to 
Milwaukee North. However, as a 5-foot-8-inch walk-on, 
my chances seemed slim. The new coach, Vic Bubas, 
promised that all spots were open even though there were 
many returning lettermen. My roommate, also a guard, 
saw that he had virtually no chance to make the varsity 
and offered to slack off when guarding me so that I 
could get more shots and show what I could do. I 
declined his kind sacrifice, told him to play his usual way, 
and made the squad anyway as Bubas, true to his word, 
cut the co-captain. I called my parents (the operator 
thought I was kidding when I told her the home phone 
number was “4”) and they were equally thrilled. 


T he team was a talented, diverse crew. John Frye, 
all-state in four sports in West Virginia, was called 
“Legs” because of redwood-sized lower extremities. He 
was a pre-divinity student and we fought to sit next to 
him when our Piedmont charter hit turbulent weather, 
figuring that our chances were enhanced. Howard Hurt, 
with the rugged looks and temperament of Carmen 
Basilio, the old boxer, was the team leader. Doug Kistler 
was a top rebounder. Fred Kast, whose spine looked like 
it had been run through a wood-planer, was dubbed 
“Flatback.” Jay Beal had a crewcut, exposing his odd- 
shaped head, and we would try to palm it, as one does a 
basketball, when he least suspected it. 

I] was “Dachshund,” for obvious reasons. During a 
freshman game at Virginia, Fryeand Hurt discovered an 
old dachshund in the basement of the fieldhouse. 
Sneaking into my locker, they outfitted the dog in jersey 
No. 24 and set him loose on the main floor during 
intermission. The dog must have gota little excited, for 
my uniform had a somewhat pungent odor that kept my 
opponentat bay during the varsity game. 

The turning point for me that season came at 
Clemson, in their little bandbox gym. Press Maravich 
was their coach and young son Pete, no doubt, was in the 
stands. We tried to maintain our sanity as the Clemson 
brass band blared at us whenever there was a lull in the 
action. I came off the bench to hit four of five shots and 
eventually got to start a few games, running out into 





darkened gyms witha spotlight on me, the announcer 
blustering that “...and at the other guard, from Shawano, 
Wisconsin...” 


W e finished the regular season in the lower half 
of the standings. Billy Packer and Lennie 
Chappell of Wake Forest and Doug Moe, York Larese 
and Lee Shaffer of North Carolina were formidable 
opponents. We caught fire in the A.C.C. tournament, 
however, eliminating South Carolina in the opener and 
then upsetting North Carolina and Wake Forest on 
consecutive nights, sending us into the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association tournament in Madison 
Square Garden. We trounced Princeton, got by St. 
Joseph’s, and reached the quarter-finals before 
succumbing to N.Y.U., led by Tom “Satch” Sanders. 

Had we won that game it would have meant going 
to California for the final, competing against the likes of 
Oscar Robertson, Jerry Lucas, and John Havlicek. It 
was just as well for meas I was beginning to fall 
hopelessly behind in my pre-medical studies. 

During my junior year, Art Heyman pushed me 
down another notch on the roster. Jeff Mullins was on 
the horizon, and the handwriting was on the wall. I went 
to Northwestern Medical School but continued to play 
basketball there and at the Mayo Clinic, where I did my 


internal medicine residency. 


T wenty years have gone by. The gray hair about my 
temples is a gentle reminder that I approach the 
autumn of my years. Vic Bubas was assistant to the © 
president at Duke and is now commissioner of the Sun 
Belt Conference. Howard Hurt is principal of a high 
school in North Carolina and was working ona Ph.D. 
when last we met. Jay Beal is a lawyer and Fred Kastan 
executive. Doug Kistler’s season ended prematurely 
when he was killed in an auto accident. His two sons and 
the community youth program he started in Charlotte, 
N.C., will carry on. 

I practice cardiology in Atlanta. On the wall of my 
office is a picture of the 1960 Duke team with an 
inscription from Coach Bubas, reminding me that 
champions have “discipline, desire, sacrifice, and 
organization.” My medical work consists of trying to 
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instill such inspiration into fat, fatigued, and flatulent 40- 
year-olds to modify their life styles and hopefully reduce 
their risk of heart attacks. | also work with post-coronary 
patients, encouraging them to become athletes again, to 

___ beself-disciplined and determined to achieve their 
maximum potential, to attack life and reap its posifive 
features rather than to be attacked by its tensions and 

» demands. 


i have tried to teach my children the love of athletic 
participation that my parents and older siblings 
passed on to me. I felt sure that my first-born son would 
be everything I wasn’t—All-American, Rhodes Scholar, 
you name it—but a diagnosis of mental retardation 
changed all that. It gave mea better perspective on life, 
however, and opened to me the joys of the Special 
Olympics, which I have served as “team doctor.” I have 
discovered that retarded children do surprisingly well in 
various athletic events, boosting their self-image and 
arousing parental pride as they strive to do the best that 

_ theycan. Their sports participation and accomplish- 
ments are positives in lives too filled with negatives. 

a My youngest son, a stocky 10-year-old blond, isa 
healthy little guy, for which I am grateful. Through him I 
relive the seasons of my youth once again, booming 

_ spirals to him in the autumn and teaching him to switch- 

hit in the spring and summer. I coach his church league 
basketball team, and try not to show favoritism, but do. 
We practice together in the back yard, ona basket 
precisely 10 feet off the ground. 

Occasionally my mind will wander, I confess, and 
the clock turns back to 1950, when I was his age. 

_ Suddenly I am Gola once again, on the line in the 

Garden, one-and-one, behind bya point, one second 
showing on the clock. Before I can shoot, my 
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_ concentration is broken bya shout from the kitchen. 

& Dinner is getting cold, and we must come in right that 
___ instant! I set the ball down, put my arm-around my son, 
__ and head for the house, confident that there will be other 
e moments, additional challenges, and many more 

3 Beasons. 2 Cantwell in 1960, 
. 2 4 JOHN DAVIS CANTWELL 62 the year the Blue 
* Copyright 1981 by The New York Times Co. Devils won the 


| Reprinted by permission. ACC. 
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The founder's faith 


Founders’ Day, once called Benefactors’ Day, is one of 
the university's oldest traditions. On Sunday, Dec. 13, 
the chapel rang out with the music of the two great 
organs, the Chapel Choir and words of commemoration 
and thanksgiving. The Rev. William K. Quick was the 
featured speaker. Here is an excerpt of his sermon: 


uring recent weeks, I have sought to discover 
something of the man and his driving faith for 
whom Duke University is named. James 


Buchanan Duke established on December 11, 1924, The 
Duke Endowment. Yet the university does not bear his 
name; it is named for the man he admired and loved the 
most in this world: his father, Washington Duke. As | 
pondered the man Washington Duke, I kept remem- 
bering something that Alfred North Whitehead once 
said: “Moral education is impossible without the habitual 
vision of greatness.” And that is a judgment in which the 
Biblical writers implicitly concur. 

For the sake of our understanding better the 
influences which shaped this remarkable family, the 
Dukes of Durham, I want us to look at the “patriarch” of 
the family. Ina home where the light of education had 
never shone, Washington Duke lit a lamp of learning 
which would be fueled by his sons whom he affectionately 
called Ben and Buck. James Buchanan Duke was heard 
to say: “I want to do big things for God and great things 
for humanity.” Later he would write, “My old daddy 
used to say that if he amounted to anything in life it was 
due to the Methodist circuit riders who frequently visited 
his home and whose preaching and counsel brought out 
the best that was in him.” Then, he added, “If lamount to 
anything in this world, I owe it to my daddy and the 
Methodist Church.” 

Washington Duke’s forebears settled in the red clay 
hills of eastern Orange, later Durham, County in the 
mid-1I8th century. He was the eighth of 10 children and 
his parents managed to give the brood enough schooling 
to learn a smattering of the three R’s. His family hewed 
outa living with axe and hoe and plow ona modest farm 
along the Little River near Ballstown, the present village 
of Bahama. 

There in 1830, a significant event took place in the 
life of the timid 10-year-old Wash Duke. Ina protracted 
meeting, as they were called, during the hot dog days of 
August, under a brush arbor canopied by giant oaks, he 
was “brought under conviction” and converted. This lad, 
who had earlier joined the Mount Bethel Sunday 
School, now joined the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Whatever we may think, from our present late-20th 
century vantage point, of revivals and protracted 
meetings, that singular event is of utmost significance to 
all of us who later would be touched by the Dukes of 
Durham. It’s abundantly clear that, outside his family, 
Methodism was the most powerful lifelong influence 
upon him. The fiery preaching and spirited singing of 
early Methodism would shape his character, sturdy his 
faith and steel him for the personal tragedy and 
loneliness which lay ahead. 

His conversion surely pleased his eldest brother, 
William J. Later Wash and another brother were “bound 
over” to Billy, for whom he would work from crack of 
dawn to bedtime at an endless round of farming chores. 

Lean and wiry, he would write toa group of blacks 
during his later life, “I’ve plowed more furrows in God’s 
earth than any man of my age in North Carolina.” One 
can be sure that Brother Billy nurtured the young 
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convert with a healthy dose of zealous Methodism. 
Deeply interested in Billy’s church work, the younger 
Duke helped build a retreat, “Duke’s Arbor,” where 
camp meetings and revivals were held. The church was 
the center of his life—spiritual and social—and under- 
standably so in that simple, rural society. 

His adult life began as a tenant farmer and at age 22 
he married Mary Caroline Clinton. She bore two sons. 
In 1847, Wash Duke’s father died and then, his wife. 
Washington Duke, not quite 27, was widowed. His 
motherless boys were sent to live with his wife’s parents. 
In his loneliness he turned more strongly to religion and 
toiled away on the land. He built a modest frame house 
in the early 1850s and on December 9, 1852, married 
Artelia Roney and brought his pretty, singing wife, 
reunited with his two young boys, to what we now know 
as the Duke Homestead. It must have been a joyful 
Christmas for him. Little did he conceive the lurking 
tragedy which lay ahead. 

During the next five years, she would bear three 
children: Mary, Benjamin Newton and on December 23, 
1856, James Buchanan, named in honor of the new 
Democratic president-elect. During the typhoid epidemic 
of 1858, the curse of the countryside struck twice in the 
Duke home: his 14-year-old son, Sydney, died and 10 
days later, beautiful Artelia. She was but 29—he was 37. 

In little more than a decade, this God-fearing, Bible- 
believing, church-going farmer buried his father, two 
wives, a sonand his mother. A single parent, responsible 
for four children and a farm of 300 acres, he turned for 
help to two of his wife’s younger sisters and his 
unmarried sister, Malinda. They took turns caring for 
the four motherless children. 

Can we not see how, in later life, these four would 
show a special sympathy and care toward orphans? This 
is also one of the few times, I believe, he violated his 
conscience. He boughta slave girl, Caroline, as a nurse 
for his children and as house servant. So bitter in his 
opposition to slavery, both Wash Duke and his brother 
Billy changed their political affiliation in 1860, and voted 
for the Republican, Abraham Lincoln. Decades later, he 
would help build a hospital in Durham for Negroes— 
aptly named Lincoln Hospital. 

He opposed the Confederacy and North Carolina’s 
secession from the Union but when conscripted into the 
Confederate Army in 1863, he went without complaint, 
risking his life for a cause in which he did not believe. A 
good Methodist, he methodically arranged for the care 
of his children, the slave girland Aunt Betty. He turned 
over his farm to a neighbor and marched off to war. As 
he was leaving, he learned that his youngest brother, 
Robert, had been killed in Virginia. During the final 
weeks of the war, he was imprisoned in the Libby Prison 
in Richmond, Virginia. 


Mustered out in New Bern August, 1865, ragged and 


penniless, he made his way back on foot the 135 miles to 
Durham. He hada single 50 cent piece for which he had 


traded a souvenir-hunting Federal soldier his last, practi- 


cally-worthless $5 Confederate note. The homeplace 
looted, livestock killed or driven off, he was confronted 





with a desolate situation, a veritable pall of doom and 
darkness. He did find two blind mules and to his surprise 
some tobacco which had been overlooked by the soldiers 
who had raped the countryside. The only thing he had 
left were his children and his Christian faith. 

Let it be said, first of all, it was a simple faith. He 
reminds me of the shepherds who came to the manger 
bare: They represent to me the faithful, the devout; the 
people who may not have much “book learning,” who 
may not be very sophisticated religiously. They are good 
people, intuitively open and accepting, strong in their 
faith but not dogmatic about forcing their beliefs on 
others. The ordinary people who are the salt of the earth, 
the light of the world. This is the kind of faith 
Washington Duke had to the end of his life. He had it 
when Mary Caroline died. He held on to it when Sydney 
died. He didn’t lose it when Artelia died. 

_ Finally, Washington Duke, the man of simple faith, 
whose life shows us that nothing is possible unless you 
believe and that real faith has more to do with holiness 
than happiness, became a man of mtegrity. 

That is something to celebrate on Founder’s Day. 
In fact it is something to thank God for any day. It is rare 
enough in any age to make us wonder whether or not it 
has completely disappeared; but it keeps turning up in 
unexpected places and at unexpected times. 

In 1905, this heroic and sturdy Methodist died. The 
integrity of his life? Listen: 

The trustees of Trinity College said, “We have never 
seen him less than a man acting under the feat of God 
and under the inspiration of lofty purpose...there was no 
act of life for which the college need make apology.” 

The faculty said: “He never hampered us witha 
small idea or a personal wish or preference.” What 
integrity! 

And of Washington Duke, it would be said: 

“He was graduated with high distinction at the Plow 
Handles, an institution on which the bone and sinew of 
our greatness as a people is based, and from which our 
greatest men have come to bless the world and leave 
behind them a halo of imperishable glory.” 

As the Word became flesh in Bethlehem, so it be- 
came flesh in Washington Duke’s life. What faith that 
Word produced—simple, yet adventurous and confident, 
showing us nothing is possible unless you believe. A real 
faith which has more to do with holiness than happiness 
and produces integrity, unselfishness, courage, generos- 
ity. Such was our founder’s faith! 


WILLIAM K. QUICK B.D. ’58 


Quick is senior minister to Detroit's Metropolitan United 
Methodist Church. He formerly served Durham’s Trinity 
Methodist Church, which was named Urban Church of the 
Year during his ministry. — 
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News of alumni who have received graduate 


or professional degrees but did not attend 
Duke as undergraduates appears under the 
year in which the advanced degree was 
awarded. Otherwise the year designates the 


 person’s undergraduate class. 


Write: Sharon Bair, Class Notes Editor, Alumni Affairs, Duke University, Durham, NC 27706 








30s 


_ Helmuth H. Bode’37, retired corporate director of 
' industrial relations at Reynolds Aluminum, is 


interim dean, School of Business, Virginia State 
University, Petersburg, Va. He and his wife, 


~ Emlyn, live in Richmond, Va. 


Robert F. Creegan M.A. 37, Ph.D. 39 and his 
son, Charles, participated ina safariin Australia’s 
outback last summer. While there, he conducted 
interviews related to his course, “Borders of 


- Science,” which he teaches at the State University 


of New Yorkin Albany. 


William C. Jennings 737 retired in 1980 from his 
second career as the South Carolina Commission 


_ on Higher Education’s assistant director for 


finance. Formerly he had been with Exxon Corp. 
for 30 years, retiring in 1968 as vice president for 
finance and administration. He now serves as 
treasurer of the Richland County Club and 
secretary of the 26th advanced management class 
at Harvard Business School. He and his wife, 
Helen, live in Columbia, S.C. 


"40s 


_ Nina Westwood Barry ’43 and her husband, Carey 


Neilson Barry M.D.’49 are livingin Fort Myers, — - 
Fla. Their daughter, Anne, is at Duke inthe 
graduate psychology program, and their sonis in 
graduate school at UNC. 


Vilma PotterA.M.’45 was promoted to professor 
of English at California State University, Los 
Angeles, where she has taught since 1961. She also 
writes and lectures extensively on poetry, Afro- 
American and Black literature, and women 
authors. She and her husband, Bertram, and their 
three children live in Pasadena, Calif. 


Louis C. Lamotte Jr.’48 received the Public 


Health Service Superior Service Award in May for 
_ exceptional achievements in improving the quality 


of services provided by the nation’s hospital, 
independent and federal clinical laboratories. He is 
director of the Center for Disease Control’s 
division responsible for technical evaluation of and 
assistance to clinical laboratories. He lives in 
Atlanta, Ga. 


_ Richard C. Mallonee II B.S.M.E.’49 completed 


his M.A. in 1971 and Ph.D. in 1979 and has been 
working for the last five years as an engineering 
specialist with Kenworth Truck Co. Hehas - 
recently published the book “The Naked Flagpole: 


Battle for Bataan,” Persidio Press 1980, based on 


his father’s diary of the battle for Bataan, the 
Death March, and his subsequent years in prison. 
He has four children and lives in Bellevue, Wash. 
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—°50s 
_ Janet H. Neeley’51, A.M.’52 received her Ph.D. in 


_ educational administration from Ohio State 
- University in September. She was elected to 


membership in the honor society, Phi Kappa Phi, 


_ and to the education honorary, Phi Delta Kappa. 


Her husband, E. Rex Neely’50, is retired from 
General Motors Corp., and one of their sons, John 
Douglas Neely, graduated from Duke in May. 


_ They live in Dayton, Ohio. 


Robert M. Hull’53 of Hull & Co. in Greenwich, 


_ Conn., was elected president of the Chemical 
_ Marketing Research Asociation for the 1981-82 


year. 


Patterson Wall’53, paralyzed from the waist down 
since an accident 24 years ago, is being honored by 
the Belleair Park Board. They are planting a tree in 
his honorin Magnolia Park in recognition of his 
work as the town’s unofficial, one-man beautifica- 
tion committee. He lives in Belleair, Fla. 


William V. Wright B.S.E.E. ’53 is working at the 
IBM Scientific Center in Winchester, England, 
where he heads a small group of computer pro- 
grammers who are developing a graphics system 
for the study of molecular structure by crystallo- 
graphers and biologists. He recently delivered two 
lectures in Ottawa, Canada, on computer graphics 
at the triennial congress of the International Union 
of Crystallographers. He and his wife, Anne, will 
be living in Winchester, England, for the next three 
years. 


Frederic E. Dorkin L.L.B.’56 was appointed to the 
Committee on Legal Education of the American 
Bar Association’s section on corporation, banking 
and business law. He continues his activities as 
corporate counsel and assistant secretary of the 
Boeing Co. He lives in Mercer Island, Wash. 


Carlyle C. Ring Jr. J.D.’56 was selected chairman 
of the executive committee of the National Con- 
ference on Uniform State Laws at its August meet- 
ing in New Orleans. The conference, composed of 
judges, law professors, practicing attorneys and 
legislators, drafts laws for the state legislators to 
consider where uniformity of law among the states 
is necessary. He is with the law firm of Kaler, 
Worsley, Daniele & Hollmanin Washington, D.C. 


E. Blake Byrne’S7 was elected a director of 
Seminary State Bank of Fort Worth, Texas. Heis 
vice president/ television of LIN Broadcasting 
which owns KXAS-TV, Channel 5, and several 
other television properties. He is a member of 
NBC’s Board of Delegates. This year he is serving 
as Duke’s 25th Reunion gift chairman for the class 
of 57. He and his wife, Mary Frances Bowden’58, 
and their two children live in Fort Worth. 


William O. Suiter Jr.’58 of CI Americas, Inc., 
Wilmington, Del., was elected a director of the 
Chemical Marketing Research Association for 
1981-82. 


BIRTHS: Son to Peter V. Taylor ’56 and Kristine 
Taylor in San Francisco, Calif. on Oct. 5. Named 
John Coard III. 


60s 


David F. Engelhardt M.A.T.’60 resigned his post 
as assistant superintendent for elementary 
education and research in Long Branch Public 
Schools, N.J., to become an associate with the 
consulting firm Independent School Management 
in Wilmington, Del. 


Linda Keeny Zoole’60 recently received her 


‘ master’s in business administration from the Uni- 


versity of South Carolina and is a financial analyst 


-~with Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., in 


Spartanburg, S.C. She is married to Jon Zoole’60 
and they have two children. 


Robert F. Baker L.L.B. 61 isa fellow of the 
American College of Trial Lawyers, whose 
purpose is to improve the standards of trial 
practice, the administration of justice, and the 
ethics of the trial branch of the profession. 
Membership is by invitation. He is a partner in the 
firm of Spears, Barnes, Baker & Hoof in Durham, 
N.C. 


Patricia Lynn Crawley Burns’61 spent last fall in 


Indonesia doing contour radar mapping froma 
twin engine plane flying about 100 feet above the 
Sumatran jungle. She isemployed by Stanford 
Research Institute International and is also 
pursuing an M.B.A. at Santa Clara University. 
She and her husband, Alan, live in Portola Valley, 
Calif. 


Eleanor Smeal’61, president of the National 
Organization for Women, continues to work for 
the ratification of ERA before the June 30, 1982 
deadline. She and her husband, Charlie, and their 
two children live in Fairfax, Va. 


W. Barker French’63 was elected to the board of © 
trustees of the Pressley Ridge School, a treatment 
center for psychologically- and educationally- 
handicapped children. He is currently president 
and CEO of the Hub Financial Services Group, 
Inc. He and his wife, Cavett, and their two 
daughters live in Pittsburgh, Penn. 


James M. MacNaughton’63 has had a sabbatical 
year in Japan at the National Laboratory for High 


Office of Alumni Affairs 


Paul A. Vick ’66, director; Pauline D. Myers, 
assistant director; Barbara K. Pattishall, 
assistant director; Sharon S. Bair, 
coordinator, alumni programming; Patricia 
H. Bennett’76, coordinator, alumni 
admissions committee; Jesse Colvin’74, 
M.Ed.’75, M.B.A.’81, coordinator, alumni 
reunions; Bonnie T. Meeks, manager, Gift 
Records-Alumni-Development Systems; 
Patricia L. Robertson, alumni travel coordi- 
nator; Linda T. Sigmon ’69, M.Ed. ’80, field 
coordinator; N. Elizabeth Sullivan 78, profes- 
sional alumni association programming. 


General Alumni Association 
Board of Directors 


Albert F. Fisher’51, B.D.’54, president; Kay 
M. Couch B.S.N.’58, president-elect; 
Richard Maxwell B.S.C.E. °55, vice-presi- 
dent; John A. Koskinen ’61, past president. 
Williams E. Arant Jr.’59; Joan K. Berthoud 
49: Frances Adams Blaylock’53; William T. 
Buice I1TLL.B.’64; William B. Bunn IIT’74, 
M.D.-J.D.’79; O. Charlie Chewning Jr.’57; 
Robert G. Deyton’51, M.D.’55; Joan 
Breedlove DiNapoli M.S.N.’70; Charles A. 
Dukes Jr.°56, LL.B.’57; George F. Dutrow 
M.F. ’60, Ph.D. ’70; William M. Eagles ’40, 
M.D. ’44; Kae A. Enright P.A. Cert.’76; 
Hilliard M. Eure IIT’58; J. Spencer Ferbee Jr. 
M.B.A.’72; F. Owen Fitzgerald Jr. B.D.’54; 
M. Laney Funderburk’60; Faith L. 
Gehweiler’55, P.T. Cert. 56; Robert L. 
Heidrick’63; Alice Blackmore Hicks’69; 
Grace T. Hodges’50; Alton H. Hopkins’60; 
Rebecca N. Kessler’67; Allen Kelley; George 
Maddox; Joanne S. Osteen’58;, W. Lee 
Popham’7\; Alan E. Rimer B.S.C.E. 64; 
Michael J. Schwartz M.H.A.’71; Walter W. 
Simpson M.B.A. 774. 





Energy Physics under a fellowship from the Japan 
Society for the Promotion of Sciences. He has now 
returned to his former position at the Institute of 
High Energy Physics of the Austrian Academy of 
Sciences. He and his wife, Yumiko, live in Vienna, 
Austria. 


Carl Eisdorfer M.D.’64, president of Montefiore 
Hospital and Medical Center in the Bronx, was 
presented the 1981 Distinguished Professional 
Contributions to Knowledge Award by the 
American Psychological Association. He is alsoa 
psychiatry and neuroscience professor at the 
Albert Einstein College of Medicine, editor-in- 
chief of the “Annual Review on Gerontology and 
Geriatrics” and serves on the editorial boards of 
numerous professional journals. From 1967 until 
1972, he was on the Duke medical faculty. He lives 
in Kent, Conn. 


Richard B. Fair B.S.E.E.’64, Ph.D. ’69 joined 
Duke’s electrical engineering faculty as full 
professor. He will be on leave from Duke for the 
first year to serve as vice president of the 
Microelectronics Center of North Carolina. 


William Nichols ’64, associate professor and head 
of the Film Studies Department, Queens Univer- 
sity, Kingston, Ontario, published the book 
“Ideology and the Image” through Indiana 
University Press in Bloomington. 


C. Clifford Attkisson B.D. ’65 was appointed 
associate dean of the graduate division of the 
University of California-San Francisco in May. 
He continues as director of clinical psychology 
training at the Langley Porter Institute. He and his 
wife, Carolyn Shields Attkisson A.M. 68, live in 
Mill Valley, Calif. 


Doloris F. Learmonth ’65 is now with the law firm 
of Peck, Shaffer & Williams in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
She will work with cities, villages and countries 1n 
preparing proceedings for the insurance of general 
obligation bonds. 


Peter G. McDonald M.F.’65 was reappointed by 
the governor of Oregonto a four-year term with the 
Portland Metropolitan Area Eocal Government 
Boundary Commission. He lives in Wilsonville, 
Ore. ; 


Michael Elliott Johnson ’66 received his M.B.A. 
fromthe University of Delaware last June. 


Jeffrey E. Lewis 66, J.D. ’69 was named associate 
dean of the College of Law, University of Florida, 
effective Jan. 1, 1982. A specialist in civil 
procedure and evidence, he has served asa 
consultant to Florida’s courts administrator, and 
as an arbitrator for the Bethlehem Steel Corp., and 
the United Steelworkers of America, as well as for 
Kaiser Aluminum and the United Steelworkers. In 
1977 he was selected outstanding law professor at 
the University of Florida. He and his wife, Audrey 
Wilson Lewis ’69, live in Gainesville, Fla. 


W. Holt Anderson’68 has been named director of 
administrative services and secretary-treasurer for 
the non-profit, university-related Microelectronics 
Center of North Carolina. He was vice president of 
Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., where he had been 
employed for 13 years. He is vice president of the 
Duke-Durham alumni association and of the Blue 
Devil Club. He and his wife, Susan Kimball 
Anderson’68, and their two sons live in Durham, 
N.C. 


MARRIAGES: James H. Moore Jr. 61 to Cheryl 
Cooper on June 13. Residence: Dunwoody, Ga.... 
Caroline B. Reid ’68 to Michael Sorell on Feb. 7. 


Residence: New York, N.Y. 
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Alumni Calendar 


PAs in D.C. at AAPA, DUHHAAAs in Chicago at ACHA 


Alabama 


Montgomery 

Monday, May 24. Divinity alumni meeting in 
conjunction with Alabama/West Florida 
Conference of the United Methodist 
Chureh. Dean Jameson Jones will speak 
Call the Rev. E. Bruce Fitzgerald M.Div. '76 
at (205) 735-3519 


California 


San Francisco 

Saturday, April 3. Private showing for alumni 
of the ‘In Search of Alexander” exhibit. Call 
Mary Christine Torrington'71 at(415) 
986-6767 


Delaware 


Wilmington 
Sunday, June 6. Annual barbecue picnic. 
Call Tony Bosworth '58 at (302) 774-7461. 


District of Columbia 


Sunday, May 30. Physician's Associate 
Alumni Association annual meeting in 
conjunction with the A.A.P.A. annual con- 
ference at the Washington Hilton Hotel. A 
Duke P.A. hospitality suite will also be open 
for all alumni association members and 
guests. Call Betsy Sullivan at (919) 
684-5114 


Florida 


Miami 
Monday, March 8. Annual meeting. Call Lee 
Popham 71 at (305) 358-2300 


Palm Beach 
Saturday, May 22. Annual Duke-UNC picnic. 
Call Sharon Byrd ‘61 at (305) 844-5550 


Georgia 


Atlanta 

Saturday, February 20. Reception in conjunc- 
tion with Duke vs. Georgia Tech basketball 
game. Call Al Hopkins 60 at (404) 
237-1935 

Saturday, March 20. Alumni seminar George 
Maddox, director of the Center for the 
Study of Aging and Human Development, 
on Our Future Selves: Aging inthe 80s.’ 


illinois 


Chicago 

Thursday, March 4. Hospital and Health 
Administration Alumni (DUHHAAA) dinner 
meeting in conjunction with ACHA 
Congress on Administration. Cocktails 
and dinner at the Como Inn. Call Betsy 
Sullivan at (919) 684-5114 


Massachusetts 


Boston 

Saturday, April 24. Annual alumni meeting. 
Contact Marshall Case ‘70 at (617) 
944-5336 


Michigan 


Detroit 
Thursday;May 13. Annual alumni meeting. 
CallJohn Holmquist '72 at (313) 645-9600. 


North Carolina 


Beaufort 

Friday-Sunday, April30-May 2. Marine Lab 
Seminar Of Ships and Seas and Sealing 
Wax.’ Call Pauline Myers at (919) 684- 
5114. 


Cumberland County (Fayetteville) 

Tuesday, June 8. Divinity School alumni meet- 
ing in conjunction with the North Carolina 
Conference of the United Methodist 
Church. Call Betsy Sullivan at (919) 
684-5114. 


Durham (Duke University) 

Sunday, February 7. Class of 1957 reunion 
planning meeting. 

Friday, February 12. Class of 1932 reunion 
planning meeting. 


Saturday, February 13. Class of 1967 
Reunion Planning meeting. 

Call Jesse Colvin at (919) 684-5114. 
Thursday, March 25. The School of Nursing 
sponsors Jeanette Flanagan, pediatric 
practitioner, as the Harriet Cook Carter 
lecturer, ‘Genetics: Implication for Clinical 

Practice.’ Call the dean's office at (919) 
684-2701.Nursing alumni banquet for the 
graduating class of 1982 and presentation 
of the School of Nursing’s Distinguished 
Alumna Award. Call Betsy Sullivan at (919) 
684-5114. 

Saturday, April 3. Engineering alumni annual 
meeting and awards banquet, honoring 
1982 graduates and the Distinguished 
Alumnus Award and Distinguished Service 
Award recipients. All engineering alumni, 
seniors, and parents of seniors are invited. 
Call Betsy Sullivan at (919) 684-5114 

Wednesday, April 21. Divinity School Alumni 
Council banquet honoring the Class of 
1982 for all graduating Divinity students 
and their spouses. Call Betsy Sullivan at 
(919) 684-5114 

Friday-Saturday, April 23-24. Fortieth 
reunion of Duke's 65th General Hospital 
Unit. Saturday evening banquet inthe 
Searle Center with presentation of the 
unit's colors by Duke's Air Force ROTC 
and screening of documentary prepared 


by lvan Brown M.D. ‘40. Call Janet 
Sanfilippo at (919) 684-6347. 

Sunday, May 9. The engineering alumni 
association and the dean's office 
co-sponsor an outdoor reception for the 
Class of 1982 and their families. 

May 16-22. Fitness, for Your Future. Duke 
University’s Preventive Approach to 
Cardiology (DUPAC). Call Sharon Bair at 
(919) 684-5114. 

Thursday-Sunday, June 10-13. AlumniWeek- 
end 1982. Friday, June 11. Engineering 
alumni barbecue for reunion classes and 
all local engineers. Saturday, June 12. 
Nursing alumni brunch and annual meet- 
ing for reunion classes and all nursing 
alumni. 


Guilford County 

Thursday, March 4. Reception in conjunction 
with the ACC Tournament. Call Don 
Overman'59 at (919) 275-1686. 


Mecklenburg County 


Luncheon series featuring Duke speakers at 
First United Methodist Church. 

Friday, March 19. Carol Stack, director of the 
Center for the Study of the Family and the 
State. Call Lois Funderburk '62 at (704) 
366-3388. 


Wake County 

Luncheon Series featuring Duke speakers at 
Ballentine’s Cafeteria in Raleigh. 

Tuesday, March 30. Peter Bennett, Director 
of the F.G. Hall Environmental Laboratory. 
Call Charlie Chewning '57 at (919) © 
828-0716. 


Ohio 


Cleveland 

Wednesday, May 12. Annual alumni meeting. 
CallGene'73 and Lyn Barlow Ferreri 73 at 
(216) 751-8629. 


Pennsylvania 


Pittsburgh 
Tuesday, May 11. Annual alumni reception. 
Call Ed McKenna '72 at (412) 355-3503. 


South Carolina 


Charleston 

Friday-Sunday. May 28-30. Duke at the 
Spoleto Festival. Call Pauline Myers at 
(919) 684-5114 


Virginia 

Richmond 

Saturday, February 13. Parties for alumni by 
decade. 

Tuesday, May 4. Annual dinner 


with Duke speaker. 
Call Nancy Kraus at (804) 737-3929. 


meeting 


EE 


-.\\uary-February 1982 






BIRTHS: Third child and sonto Thomas Hayes 


Morgan’63, L.L.B. 66 and Carol Preston Morgan’ 
B.S.N.°64 in Morrestown, N.J. on April 3. Named 
Kent Owen.... First child and son to Sara Hall 
Brandaleone’65 and Bruce Brandaleone on July 4 
in Greenwich, Conn. Named Christopher Hall. 


70s 


Peter Applebome’7! left the Dallas Morning 
News, where he was assistant city editor, to 
become an associate editor of Texas Monthly. He 
lives in Dallas. 


Christine M. Durham J.D.°71 was appointed first 
woman justice of the Utah Supreme Court. She 
has served on the district court bench since 1978 
and is the youngest member of the current court. 
She and her husband, George Homer Durham III 
M.D.°73, and their four childrenlive in Salt Lake 
City. 


William M. Henabray J.D.’71, currently a major 
with the U.S. Air Force, was selected as an Out- 
standing Young Man of America for 1981. He lives 
at the U.S. Air Force Academy in Colorado. 


Thornton E. Hoelle’71 is a vice president of Sun 
Bank in Miami, Fla., in charge of branch administra- 
tion for Dade County. His wife, Patricia Kellet 
Hoelle’73, is a district manager for Southern Bell. 
in Miami. They live in Coral Gables, Fla. They 
both completed their M.B.A.’s in 1980 at the 
University of Miami. 


Yuan-Huang Lawrence Hsu M.S. 71 received his 
Ph.D. in marine studies from the University of 
Delaware in June. 


David G. Marcelli B.S.E.’71 was promoted design 
engineer at Duke Power Co. He isa registered 
professional engineer in North Carolina and a 
member of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers. He and his wife, Marsha, and their two 
children live in Charlotte, N.C. 


Alise Liberman O’Brien’71 was promoted to 
director of the Media Center at Webster College in 
Webster Groves, Mo. 


Ben Quinn Ed.D. ’71, superintendent of the New 
Bern/ Craven County Schools, is co-author of the 
handbook “Public School Finance in North 
Carolina.” It deals with the aspects of school 
finance for students preparing to be school adminis- 
trators and has just been released by its publisher, 
Ginn Custom Publishing of Lexington, Mass. 
Quinn lives in Greenville, N.C. 


Clair F. White’71, J.D.’74 was appointed head of 
the contracts department, project support group, 
corporate development and service division of 
Stanley Consultants, Inc. He is responsible for the 
firm’s loss prevention programs, development of 
contract guidelines, and consultations and review 
of contract documents. He lives in lowa City, 
lowa. 


Robert E. Ansley Jr.’72 received his master’s 
degree in city and regional planning from the Uni- 


versity of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. He is now — 


manager of development planning for the Ramar 
Group, a developer of planned communities in cen- 
tral Florida and the Caribbean. He lives in 
Sarasota, Fla. 


Sid L. Gulledge III’72 has opened a solo practice 
for ophthalmology and ophthalmic surgery in 
Raleigh, N.C., where he lives with his wife, 
Suzanne Allen Gulledge’74, M.Ed.’78, and their 
daughter. 


John D. Reilly’72, A.M.’74 was named planning 
and development supervisor by Jefferson-Pilot 
Broadcasting Co., in Charlotte, N.C. 


Paul M. Stouffer ’72 is a pilot for American 
Airlines flying out of Dallas/ Fort Worth. His wife, 
Mary Jeanne McAfee Stouffer ’73, is co-owner of 
Back Yard Boat Co. and teaches sailing. She also 
works asa volunteer at The Women’s Haven, a 
home for battered wives. They have just presented 
George A. McAfee 39 with his first grandson. 


Caroline Jones V ose’72 graduated from Scarritt 
College in Nashville, Tenn., in May witha master’s 
degree in church music education. She is teaching 
music ina private school and teaching piano.in her 
home. Her husband, Marvin R. Vose ‘73, 
graduated from Vanderbilt University witha 
master of divinity degree. He is associate pastor of 
the United Methodist Church in Fort Morgan, 
Colo., where they live with their daughter. 


Terrence P. Bisson A.M.°73, Ph.D.°77 was named 
to Canisius College’s mathematics teaching staff in 
Buffalo, N.Y. He had recently taught mathematics 
at the University of Sydney, Australia. 


Diane Burkley ‘73 was named special assistant to 
the Solicitor of Labor and is responsible for all 
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regulatory matters handled by the U.S. 
Department of Labor. She is also the department’s 
liaison to the Office of Management and Budget. 
She has received several awards for her work with 
the labor department, including their 1981 
Distinguished Achievement Award. She lives in 
Arlington, Va. 


Martha Lynn Gay’73 graduated from 
Northwestern’s medical school in 1978 and is now 
doing a psychiatry residency at the University of 
Colorado in Denver. 


Claudia Moore’73 received her Ph.D. in 
biochemistry from the University of Tennessee in 
1980. She is now at the University of Coloradoin 
the department of molecular, cellular and 
developmental biology. She lives in Boulder. 


Donald H. Roberts M.Div.’73, Th.M.’74 received 
his doctor of ministry degree from Union 
Theological Seminary in Virginia in May. He is 
minister of Melrose United Methodist Churchin 
Lottsburg, Va. His wife, Polly S. Roberts M.A.T. 


72, recently started reaching math full-time at 
Northumberland County High School. 


T. Irene Sanders B.S.N.’73 is legislative assistant 
for health, education, social services and Social 
Security in the Washington, D.C., office of Sen. 
Sam Nunn. She lives in Georgetown. 


Barbara C. Shelhoss’73 received her M.B.A. from 
the University of Virginia in 1978. Since then she 
has worked for Gould, Inc., and was just promoted 
to national accounts manager of the Industrial 
Battery Division and transferred from Los Angeles 
to Philadelphia, Penn. 


Deborah L. Byrd’74 has taught overseas for the 
past three years at the Hellikon Air Force Base 
branch of City Colleges of Chicago. She is now 
assistant professor of English at Lafayette College 
in Easton, Penn. 


Timothy D. Vanepp’74 is working as a project 
manager for JRB Associates involved in hazardous 
waste management. He lives in Washington, D.C. 


Jeffrey D. Blass’75 received his M.B.A. from 
Harvard University in June and is now working for 
NCNB in Charlotte, N.C. He and his wife, Cam, 
and their two children live in Matthews, N.C. 


Carrie Goodwin Longenecker B.S.N.’75 
graduated from the University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hillin 1979 witha M.S.N. in psychiatric 
nursing. She is now a nurse clinician with 
emotionally-disturbed adolescents in a residential 
treatment program. Her husband, Daniel 
Longenecker N.S.N.’81, is presently working at 
Duke’s medical center in the Burn Trauma Unit. 


George Stergis’75 received his M.D. from 
Washington University in St. Louis, Mo. He 
served a surgical internship at Yale University and 
is now a resident in neurosurgery at the University 
of California in Los Angeles. 


Laurie Ann Haubenstock ’76 joined the Dallas 
‘Morning News as a police reporter. She lives in 
Dallas, Texas. 


Thomas P. Lockhart ’76 received his Ph.D. in 


chemistry from the California Institute of 
Technology and joined the General Electric 
Research and Development Center as a chemist. 
He is a member of the American Chemical Society. 
He lives in Schenectady, N.Y. 


William R. Short M.B.A.’°76 was promoted to vice 
president in the corporate bank division of the 
First National Bank of Atlanta. He is responsible 
for managing a team of calling officers who sell 
First Atlanta’s banking services to financial 
institutions throughout the Southeast. He and his 
wife, Barbara, live in Marietta, Ga. 


Peter J. Simone B.H.S.’76 is working for the 
University of Rochester as a physician’s assistant 
in geriatrics at Monroe Community Hospital. He 
and his wife, Chris, live in Henrietta, N.Y. 


Laura Ellen Wilson’76 is working at ROLM 
Corp., in Santa Clara, Calif., as senior financial 
analyst, MIL-SPEC Computers Division. 


Dale Hayes Clarke’77 recently received her 
master’s in social services administration from the 


Alumni profile: Winslow Stillman 


From gridiron to guitar 


Now he’s making music to promote athletics 


inslow Stillman has big hands, wide, with 

long lanky fingers. But their large size doesn’t 

make them awkward or clumsy. They are 
graceful and expressive, almost delicate — the hands ofa 
musician. 

In December, 1972, when Stillman graduated from 
Duke, they were also the hands of a football player. At 
that time, he worried that they might not survive the 
football season, so he taped his fingers together to reduce 
the chances one of them would be injured. A hurt finger 
might not affect his performance on the field as a 
linebacker, but it would definitely damage his 
performance on the guitar. 

Last February, he found a way to combine both his 
talents while jeopardizing neither: Collegetown Records, 
a business he started in Durham with Larry Davis, a 
former football player at Furman University. He and 
Davis write, perform and produce music for albums 
promoting university athletics. Stillman calls the albums 
“contemporary promotional vehicles,” but says “we’re 
not going to write trivial songs that rah, rah colleges.” 

This is the way Collegetown works: Stillman and 
Davis make agreements with university officials to write 
and produce an album which uses that university as its 
theme. The university pays no money, but agrees to use 
songs from the album in its sports advertising 
campaigns, and sell the album in its student store. 

“It’s our gamble, but we insist on their 
cooperation,” says Stillman. “And we offer them a 
percentage of the profits, a modest contribution, to let 
them be involved in the product.” 

The idea for Collegetown sprang from a recording 
agreement Davis made with the University of South 
Carolina, where he attended law school. He joined 
Stillman to form Collegetown, and the two have been 


_ trying to sell their ideas to universities all over the 


country. 

This fall, Collegetown had agreements with Penn 
State, Clemson, and the universities of North Carolina, 
Georgia, Indiana, Oklahoma, and Florida,and was _ 
talking to Ohio State, Wichita State, and the universities 
of Houston, Michigan, Nebraska, Texas and Arkansas, 
Stillman says. Duke showed no interest when 
approached about a promotional song, says Stillman, 
and “Duke doesn’t have the base to support a full L.P.” 


~ Collegetown must sell 10,000 copies of an album to make 


a profit, he says. 

Stillman and Davis wrote most of the songs on the 
albums, and made new arrangements for those written 
by other musicians. “The music ranges from straight- 
ahead rock’n’ roll to pop-jazz to ragtime, country anda 





Sousa march,” says Stillman. Each record also features a 
re-release of “What it Was Was Football” by Andy 
Griffith. 

The Stillman-Davis Band, which includes 
musicians who have performed with such well-known 
artists as Neil Diamond, Elvis Presley, Bob Seger, Joni 
Mitchell and B.B. King, records the albums in Nashville. 
Acompany in Los Angeles presses the records, which are 
picture discs — albums with pictures pressed into the 
plastic. 

Some songs on UNC’s album, “Carolina Fever,” 
were played regularly this fall on radio stations across the 
state. And the entire album was played over 
loudspeakers before every home football game, Stillman 
says. 

The albums are making money, but not enough to 








compensate Collegetown’s three employees (Stillman, 
Davis and Claire Elwell, business manager) for their long 
hours, says Stillman. “We're a fledgling operation, witha 
limited staff and limited financial resources. We are 
writing, arranging, producing music, designing albums, 
contracting for graphics, distributing, promoting... Most 
record companies have different departments for each of 
those things.” 

But Stillman has plenty of experience in those areas. : 
“T’ve been a musical entrepreneur of sorts. Everything 
I’ve been trying to do relates to the recording business. 
I’ve been involved in the retail record business. I write 
music. I’ve toured with groups as a musician... There is no 
curriculum available to anyone interested in the music 
industry. I developed one.” 

He decided to go to Duke because he was offered a 
football scholarship. “It was an economic decision to 
play football. The only way that I could attend a private 
institution was on scholarship.” 

He majored in English, but directed his energy 
toward music. At Duke, he played ina rock band called 
Dorian Mode. After graduating and working fora 
record retailer, he toured the South with a black group 
called Bite, Spit, and Chew, which opened for groups 
like the Temptations and the O Jays. 

He was introduced to the concert circuit at an early 
age. Before he was old enough to drive, he and his band, 
The Chambers, opened for The Byrds in Virginia Beach 
during the group’s 1965 tour. “I was overwhelmed. I 
idolized The Byrds at that time,” he says. 

Though it’s doubtful Stillman will ever receive the 
kind of idolatry he gave The Byrds, occasionally people 
ask for his autograph. “I have no delusions of grandeur. 
I’m nota serious composer, though I have produced 
some jazz pieces I’m pleased with...” 

And he’s written songs for advertisements; he 
mentions “Living It Up Down East,” a television 
campaign to promote the eastern part of North Carolina. 

He admits that some of the songs he writes — 
including those on the college albums — are “not my 
favorite style of music. Our music is definitely contrived. 
It has promotional value, and also has a degree of 
musical commercial value. There is a market outside the 
university community. 

“But it offers me the opportunity to practice my 
craft within certain perimeters. It’s not a compromise. 

It’s a discipline. 

“And it takes some of the heat off. I don’t have to be 
a struggling artist. Everyone’s got to come to the 
commercial realities of life.” 

JANE BOUTWELL 
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Letters 


The editors of the Register would like to 
hear from Duke alumni and other friends 
of the university. We know you're out there 
and we welcome your comments, correc- 
tions and opinions. Please limit your letters 
to no more than two double-spaced, typed 
pages. The Register will not publish 
‘‘open”’ letters or letters addressed to any- 
one other than the Duke Alumni Register. 


s “Pe ial’« Waits Dee 
a | ay See: ea 


na oe vie Dv sadaiar i 











Apres nous le déluge 


Editors: 

Analumnus of Duke and an associate of mine 
allowed me to read the Register of 
September-October 1981 in which the Nixon 
library debate was aired. Since reading the 
two sides as presented by your paper and 
feeling that neither one is correct, I felt it 
necessary to write an alternative view 
regarding the debate. I hope you forgive an 
outsider’s intrusion. 

The problem is that the historians and 
political scientists on the campus at Duke and 
other institutions of higher education have 
been politicized. Some time ago, during the 
Vietnam War, | wrote a paper titled “Why a 
History Profession,” since the history they 
thought they understood was surely lacking in 
what they were uttering. A similar situation 
exists in the debate as portrayed in the 
Register. 

Let me start by stating the assumption that 
Nixon was guilty of a legaland moral and 
ethical breach in his cover-up of what is now 
called the Watergate affair. This is not the 
question, but rather, should a monument be 
built to house his memorabilia. 1am also 
assuming that had Nixon decided to give his 
papers to the current library without separate 
housing, etc., there would be no controversy. 
On page 5 of the Register you give the history 
of presidential libraries and you note the 
Roosevelt library. 

Had Roosevelt desired to place his library ® 
in a separate monument at Duke University, | 
am sure there would have been no outcry. Yet 
in terms of cover-up, morality and ethics, his 
transgressions far exceeded those of Nixon. 
Let me explain. 

First, 1am not referring to Pearl Harbor 
and the stories and rumors regarding this 
affair. One is not sure whether Roosevelt 
knew or did not know of the attack. There are 
two sides to this story. Roosevelt, because of 
lack of technology, less egoism, advice from 
associates or because the thought never 
crossed his mind, did not leave stacks of tapes 
for us to listen to and try and verify what went 
on. There can be no 18-minute blanks since 
there were no tapes. 

Nevertheless, there was a cover-up far more 
serious than the Nixon one. When Roosevelt 
ran for the fourth time, he was a dying man. 

Those in the know, politicians and media kept 
this from the American people. The 
politicians, realizing this and fearing Wallace, 
shunted Wallace aside for Truman as vice 
president, a machine politician whom they 
felt would be controllable. It is true that their 
expectations did not bear fruit, but this does 
not change the fact that this was a cover-up 
and, in my estimation (and, I believe, that of 
any other independent observer) of greater 
magnitude than that of Watergate. No 
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historians or political scientists have objected 
to a museum to honor him nonetheless. 

The foregoing is sufficient for you to obtain 
an outsider’s view of the so-called 
controversy. I hope the above is helpful. 
Those faculty members have a dogma they 
wish to maintain. Tlrey are not the scholars 
they profess to be. 


Martin Levine 
Roanoke, Va. 


Editors: 
How can an institution as renowned, 
dignified and supposedly intellectual as Duke 
object to honoring Nixonasa past president? 
If it weren’t for Watergate, he would now be 
renowned. 3 
Bear in mind—you already know—that 
most news(TV and written) all come from 
three or four Sources at most. Much of what 
he did was great. When I think of Kennedy, I 
think of the Bay of Pigs. When I think of 
Carter, I think of a lack of strength. And 
Nixon—even now—was he evil, or was he 
politically buried? 


Mrs. Richard Copeland [alumni spouse] 
Detroit, Mich. 


Editors: 
Many thanks for your heavy coverage of the 


details surrounding the Nixon library. I have 
read several articles appearing in national and 
local media and have enclosed the article 
appearing in National Review (Oct. 16, 1981) 
for its succinct coverage. 

Associate Professor Goodwyn’s comments 
in your Forum missed a very important point 
in his first paragraph. The “fire” did not start 
in August of this year (he did not specify this 
year but implied this time frame). The fire 
started at about the time of our stepped-up 
commitment to South Vietnam in the Sixties 
and became recognizable in valedictory at 
some of the graduation exercises at Duke 
and, yes, even in the sermons to graduating 
classes at services in the Duke Chapel. These 
presentations gave evidence the Duke faculty 
instilled in many Duke students that they 
were entering the real world of a horrible 
United States where many of the older adult 
world hated them. It is unfortunate so many 
young people were so miseducated by what 
had been an outstanding university. 
“Professing themselves to be wise, they 
became fools.” (Romans 1:22) 


Your other article by Jane Boutwell, “The 
Tewksbury Files,” besides being very 
interesting, contains the partial solution to an 
Alumni Affairs problem. In the early 
preparation for a 40th anniversary reunion, 
the Class of 42 has some 60 unlocated class 
members. By a simple lottery, pull a name for 
Tewksbury to locate and rely on her record of 
“never not finding a missing person.” It could 
be rewarding for both Tewksbury (even at a 
discount rate for dear ol’ Duke) and the 
Alumni office. If the above idea is 


- acceptable, the theme of the 40th anniversary 


reunion could then be “The Return of the 
Prodigal.” : 


Arthur J. Droge ’42 


P.S. Congratulations ona fine publication! 


Editors: 

I have read, with interest, the recent edition of 
the Alumni Register [September-October 
1981] regarding the Nixon library and Nixon 
papers. I feel that Iam prejudiced on the side 
of both President Sanford and Professor 
Cady, and the chairman of the board of 
trustees, Alex McMahon. 

I feel that the Hoover archive at Stanford | 
and the FDR archive at Hyde Park begana 
trend which, in my opinion, will not be 
reversed by either emotion or academic 
dissent. 

I have personally visited the Truman 
library and archive in Independence, Mo., 
and my children, my wife, and myself enjoyed 
the presentations for the laity, including the 
delightful reconstruction of the Oval Office as 


it looked when Truman was its resident. 





I often become amused at whatI feelis 


intellectual snobbery and judgmental 
attitudes of many people in academic 
institutions. I noticed the comments of 
Professor Nathans and Professor Goodwyn 
and I take strong exception to their 
viewpoints. 

I feel that the tradition of presidential 


bbe 


museums and archives is now well established 


and that no historian’s personal bias will 
assure that presidential material of necessity 
reaches the National Archives of the Library 
of Congress. I also feel, from personal bias, 
that quality exhibits of ex-presidents’ 
artifacts, memorabilia and audiovisual- _ 
materials resulting from their terms in office — 
should be available to the public. Therefore, I 
see absolutely nothing wronginhavinga 
Nixon museum and archive located on the _ 
Duke University campus. 

I feel that Richard Nixon, whoisa 
graduate of the Duke law school, had some 
positive elements to his political career even 


though he was knownas “Tricky Dicky,” and — 


certainly left the presidential office in disarray 
and in personal disgrace. Had he not resigned 


‘and made a pardon arrangement with 


President Ford, I feel there isa reasonable 
possibility he would have been impeached 
and found guilty. 
Nevertheless, he still is an ex-president and 
his archives and memorabilia are important 
to all citizens. We have had other scoundrels 
who were elected to the highest offige, and, 
unfortunately in many instances, the records 
of their terms in office have been destroyed or 
allowed to be disseminated in a way that 
renders them relatively useless to scholars. 


I hesitate to take exception with the 


historians, particularly of the caliber of Henry — 


Steele Commager, but | feel that his 
interpretation, as quoted, may be quite biased 
and that he feels that the established trends 
should be totally reversed and all the material 
should go to the Library of Congress. I believe 
itis not uncommon for scholars to seek 
research material in many places and I believe 
that the presidential museums and archives, 
as they now exist, serve the public and the 
scholar better than would a further - 
bureaucratic assemblage in the Library of - 
Congress. = 

It appears the whole matter has been blown 
out of all proportion by strong emotions of 
students, faculty, the administration, the lay 
press and the public at large. 

I feel that if Duke University does not 
accept the Nixon museum and archives, a 


major error will be made. In the final analysis, — 


atrue university should explore all sides of an 
issue and open men’s minds. I feel we are in 
danger of allowing personal bias and intense 
emotion to obscure the ultimate benefit to be 
















































gained in establishing the Nixon museum and 
library. 


Richard M. Paddison’43, M.D.’45 


Editors: 
Among Duke alumni and friends in this far 
outpost of the empire[ Mill Valley, Calif.], the 
suggestion of a Nixon library and museum on 
the Duke campus has caused many merry 
speculations. 

For instance, Mark Russell’s column(Los 
Angeles Times Syndicate) suggests a wax 
museum, where every Aug. 8, the anniversary 


_ of the resignation, the heat could be turned up 


alittle. Also, a gift shop with tote bags and 
“Nixon lovers do it-behind stone walls” 
bumper stickers. The San Francisco 
Chronicle’s editorial cartoon on the subject 
shows a stately Doric building labeled 

“TH RCH RD M. NIX NL BRARY,” and, at 
the side, a sign reading “ROSEMARY WOODS 
MULTI-MEDIA CENTER—THIRD FLOOR.” 

The volume of tourist traffic engendered by 
such an edifice could lead to construction of a 
hotel-convention center with all kinds of 
facilities named after the people, places and 
events we remember so fondly: The Plumbers 
Room, Ziegler Information Center, Co- 
Conspirators Cocktail Lounge, Stonewall 
Dining Room, and conference rooms named 
after Mitchell, Haldeman and Ehrlichman. 
There could be an Operation Candor 


- auditorium. (We thought about dubbing 


rest rooms “Bugs” and “Ladybugs” but 
decided it would be in bad taste.) 

It has been suggested that the whole thing 
was inspired as retribution against USC, 
which defeated Duke’s hitherto undefeated, 
untied and unscored-on team in the last 
seconds of the 1940 Rose Bowl game. 

We laugh, you understand, to keep from 
crying. 


Elizabeth Dilts Williams ’44 


Fla. faux pas 


Editors: 

In the Duke Alumni Register of September- 
October 1981 the article titled “Raisers of a 
Lost Ark” identifies James F. Strange asa 
professor for the University of Florida. 

Dr. Strange is the dean of the Department 
of Arts and Literature at the University of 
South Florida in Tampa, not UF at 
Gainesville, Fla. 

South Floridians have enough problems of 


identity without Duke adding to the situation. 


Stephen R. Shepherd M.H.A.’72 


The Register apologizes to DeanS. trange and 
USF for the error. = 


University of Chicago and is now working asa 
family therapist. She and her husband, David, live 
in Vernon Hill, Ill. 


John F. Gillespy’77 is nowa certified public 
accountant in the process of starting his own 
business. He and his wife, Donna, live in Charlotte 
N.C. 


, 


Edward J. Lynch Ph.D. ’77 is currently serving on 
President Reagan’s staff as deputy director of the 
office of presidential correspondence. His wife, 
Beverly J. Brunner Lynch’79, completed her 
master’s in chemistry at Johns Hopkins University. 
They live in Baltimore, Md., with their daughter. 


Katherine A. Braun’78 received her M.S. from the 
University of Alabama in Birmingham and is now 
employed as a physical therapist at the Sports 
Medicine Center in Chevy Chase, Md. 


Mark Donovan Jr.’78 is sports editor of The Cary 
News and his wife, Geraldine Hady Donovan’79, 
is acommunications assistant for American 
Mortgage Insurance Co. They live in Raleigh, 
N.C. 


William H. Duncan M.H.A.’78 was named vice 
president of medical administration at Saint 
Mary’s Hospital in Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Bruce D. Forman Ph.D.’78 completed a post- 
doctoral fellowship in research at the Missouri 
Institute of Psychiatry in St. Louis. He is an 
assistant professor of psychiatry at the University 
of South Dakota’s medical school and is also 
working in the psychology service, South Dakota 
Human Services Center. He lives in Yankton, S.D. 


David J. Hirschfeld’78 earned his master’s in 
economics from the University of Chicago and is 
working for the Chicago Board of Trading writing 
energy futures contracts. He and his wife, Andrea, 
live in Skokie, Ill. 


Darryl J. May’78 graduated with honors last May 
from the University of Pennsylvania’s law school, 
where he was an executive editor of the Law 
Review. He is nowa lawclerk for U.S. District 
Judge Norma L. Shapiro in the Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania. 


Robert L. Pillote Jr.’78 graduated with honors 
from the Georgetown University Law Center in 
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Weekend Seminar, Alumni House, 614 Chapel Dr., Durham, N.C. 


May. He is nowclerking for the Hon. Richard B. 
Latham, circuit court judge for Montgomery 
County, Md. Helivesin Rockville, Md. 


James M. Reilly ’78, M.H.A. 80 left his position as 
administrative management specialist at Doctors 
Hospital in Morristown, Tenn., and is now 
assistant executive director at Medical Center 
Hospital in Huntsville, Ala. 


Philip W.S. Yocom M.Div. ’78 was elected a vice 
president of Realty World Corp., the nation’s third 
largest real estate franchising company, in 
Annandale, Va. His responsibilities include sales 
promotion, marketing graphics, trademark 
standards and purchasing. 


John Francis Zipp Jr. Ph.D.’78 received the 
teaching award of the Council of Students of Arts 
and Sciences at Washington University. He 
specializes in political sociology and social 
stratification, and is currently expanding his 
research to include the sociology of work, 
economic democracy, and industrial plant 
shutdowns. 


Steve Ash’79 was promoted to area financial 
manager with A.merican Hospital Supply Corp. 
He and his wife, Laura, live in Edison, N.J. 


Bruce A. Bain’79 received his M.B.A. from 
Vanderbilt University in May. Heis nowa 
financial analyst for Flagship Banks, Inc. of Miami 
and is living in Pompano Beach, Fla. 


Dean Boucouras’79 finished his graduate work 
and research and began his first year of medical 
school at the Medical College of Ohio. He lives in 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Nancy J. Boynton’79, after living in Washington, 
D.C., for two years, working for ABC News and 
for First Lady Rosalynn Carter as an advance 
person for the 1980 presidential election campaign, 
moved to Houston, Texas. She joined Sheraton 
Corp.’s management training program and was 
assigned to the Sheraton-Houston Hotel. Upon 
completion of the one-year program, she will 
become a conference/ convention coordinator for 
Sheraton Hotels. 


Rona E. Hodge B.H.S.’79 is in medical school at 
the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 


April 30-May 2 


Nancy Hislop Miller B.H.S.’79 is in medical 
school at the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill. 


Susan Milstein ’79 left the Atlanta Journal, where 
she was education writer, to become a suburban 
reporter for the Dallas Times Herald. She lives in 
Dallas, Texas. 


Gary L. Nicholson M.Div.’79 received an 
appointment to serve as the associate pastor of the 
East Stroudsburg United Methodist Church and 
to begin a new ministry among the students of East 
Stroudsburg State College. He and his wife, 
Pamela, live in Stroudsburg, Penn. 


Arden Smith Pletzer’79 is attending medical 
school at Ohio State University. She and her 
husband, David, live in Columbus, Ohio. 


Mark Steinman’79 was promoted to financial 
analyst with General Electric Co., in Stamford, 


Conn. He lives in Bridgeport, Conn. 


Nadina Cecchetti Stewart B.H.S.’79 and her 
husband, William Tracy Stewart’81, are living in 
Decatur, Ga., where she is working at the Atlanta 
Red Cross. In February she will enter Emory 
University’s Red Cross Specialist in Blood 
Banking Program. William works for Arthur 
Anderson & Co., in Atlanta. 


MARRIAGES: John Randolph McAdams 
B.S.E.E.’70, M.B.A.’80 to Edith Janice Wheelon 
on Aug. 22. Residence: Chapel Hill, N.C.... Sally 
E. Sethness’70 to J. Wayne Anderson on Sept. 19. 
Residence: Marina del Rey, Calif... James 
Wilkinson Davis B.S.E.’71 to Nancy Alexander 
Holland on Aug. 22. Residence: Durham, N.C.... 
John R. Moffat J.D.’74 to Karen Lerner on May 
17. Residence: Mt. Vernon, Wash.... Sarah 
Woods Garland’77 to William Francis Potts Jr. on 
Aug. 22. Residence: Charlotte, N.C.... John F. 
Gillespy’77 to Donna M. Hughes on Sept. I. 
Residence: Charlotte, N.C.... Dale Hayes’77 to 
David G. Clarke Jr. in May. Residence: Vernon 
Hills, Ill.... Margaret Melinda Caldwell’79 to 
Jeffrey Dewitt Blauvelt B.S.E.°77 on Aug. 22. 
Residence: Atlanta, Ga.... Steve Ash’79 to Laura 
W. Baylor on June 13. Residence: Edison, N.J.... 
Nadina Marie Cecchetti B.H.S.’79 to William 
Tracy Stewart’81 on Aug. 22. Residence: Decatur, 
Ga.... Antha Denise Clark ’79 to Richard Penn 


Of ships and seas and sealing wax... 
Marine Lab Weekend Seminar 


Learn the history of oceanographic research off the North Carolina 
coast and experience its future aboard the newest research vessel, the 
Cape Hatteras. Richard T. Barber, director of the Duke/UNC 


Consortium operating the ship, and geologist Orrin T. Pilkey will be 
your on-board guides. Morning lectures by marine scientists will 
precede your afternoon cruise. You'll stay at the beachfront Holiday 
Inn for two nights. Included in the package—Friday night Down East 
clambake, Saturday breakfast, lunch, cocktails, seafood dinner and 
Sunday morning tour of historic Beaufort, N.C. Tuition: $140 per 
person, single occupancy; $115 per person, double occupancy. ($75 


per person without hotel accommodations.) 
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A 
re e une ion (re yoon yan) n. |. a 


gathering of friends and associates 
who share a common bond—e.g., 


Duke Alumni Weekend ’82: 


Fri.— golf and tennis, 
engineers’ picnic, panel: 
“As We Grow Older— 
the Generation in the 
Middle,” Flentrop dem- 
onstration, cocktail par- 
ty in the new university 


center, alumni banquet 
in the Great Hall. 


Reunion (def. 1) 


Sat.—alumni fun-run, nurses’ brunch, semi- 
nars: estate planning; “How To Get A Good 
Education at Duke—Then and Now’; “Credi- 
bility of the Press”; the Big Picnic, campus 
tours, class parties. 

Sun.—class breakfasts, worship service, Half- 
century Club induction. 


Be a part of redefining your reunion 
with a weekend on campus, June 
11-13. If you’re a member of the 
classes of °32 through ’72, or just 
want to come back to share in the 
fun, contact Jesse Colvin, Alumni 
House, 614 Chapel Drive, Durham, 
North Carolina 27706. 
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Embrey on Aug. 29. Residence: Baltimore, Md.... 
Laurie Lou Elliott'79 to Mark L. Elliott on Nov. 
14, Residence: Atlanta, Ga.... Arden Clare Smith 
79 to David Peter Pletzer on July 11. Residence: 
Columbus, Ohio. 


BIRTHS: First child and son to Paul M. Stouffer 
72 and Mary Jeanne McAfee Stouffer'73 on 
March 12 in Fort Worth, Texas. Named Paul 
McAfee.... First child and son to James P. 
Carmody ‘73 and Helen Kirby Carmody’76 on 
June 19 in Richlands, Va. Named James Bryan.... 
First child and son to Janice McNeely Morrison 
‘74 and Rob Morrison on April 7 in Monroe, N.C. 
Named Andrew Graham.... Second child and first 
son to Jeffrey D. Blass'75 and Cam Blass on Aug. 
29 in Charlotte, N.C. Named Drew Foulkes... 
First child and son to Dan K. Hoyle ‘75 and 
Glenda Cline Hoyle on Sept. 25 in Valdese, N.C. 
Named Andrew Timothy.... First child and son to 
Anne Devoe Lawler'75 and Brian Lawler on Aug. 
7in Seattle, Wash. Named Evan McBride... 
Daughter to Carrie Goodwin Longenecker B.S.N. 
‘75 and Daniel Longenecker M.S.N.'81 on Feb. 
21, 1980. Named Katherine Zoe.... Daughter to 
Edward J. Lynch Ph.D.°77 and Beverly J. Brunner 
Lynch’79 in Baltimore, Md., on Jan. 7. Named 
Jeanne Courtney. 


80s 


Benjamin F. Chavis M. Div. ’80, field director of 
the Washington, D.C., office of the United Church 
of Christ’s Commission for Racial Justice, was 
promoted to deputy director of the commission at 
its New York headquarters. Active in civil rights 
organizations, he has worked with the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference and the 
NAACP. Heis presently co-chairperson of the 
Southern Organizing Committee for Economic 
and Social Justice. 


Louise Stites Conrad ’80 is attending veterinary 
school at Auburnand lives in Auburn, Ala. Her 
husband, Frederick Louis Conrad Jr. ’80 is 
completing his law degree and lives in Kingsport, 
Tenn. 


Christine E. Plecha’80 has spent a year doing 
graduate work in biology and is now in her first 
year of medical school at Case Western Reserve 
University in Cleveland, Ohio. 


Richard M. Potocki’80 is with the municipal bond 
department of Merrill Lynchand was transferred 
from New York City to San Francisco. 


Doyle McDuff III M. Div.’81 and his wife, Elaine 
McDuff M.Div. °80, of Durham, N.C., were 
appointed missionaries to Zimbabwe by the 
United Church of Christ’s Board for World 
Ministries. Both will serve for three years in Mt. 
Selinda where they will be teachers at the Mt. 
Selinda School. 


William Nesmith M.B.A.’81 was promoted to 
group leader/ marketing unit coordinator in 
systems engineering at Burroughs Wellcome Co., 
in the Research Triangle Park. He lives in 
Durham, N.C. 


Debra Lynne Phillipes ‘81 is attending Harvard 
Law School in Boston. She lives in Cambridge, 
Mass. 


Kevin H. Pollard M.B.A.°81 was promoted to 
business manager of argonand rare gases at Air 
Products and Chemicals, Inc. He will be 
responsible for the business development, 
marketing and investment strategies of pure liquid 
argon and rare gases marketed in the U.S. and 
Canada. He lives in Allentown, Penn. 


William Tracy Stewart’81 and his wife, Nadina 
Cecchetti Stewart B.H.S.°79, are living in Decatur, 
Ga., where he works for Arthur Anderson & Co., 
in Atlanta. Nadina is working at the Atlanta Red 
Cross. In February she will enter Emory 
University’s Red Cross Specialist in Blood 
Banking Program. 


MARRIAGES: Katie Byrns ‘80 to Aubrey 
McClendon’8! on Aug. 8. Residence: Oklahoma 
City, Okla.... Louise Patterson Stites ‘80 to 
Frederick Larue Conrad Jr. ’80 on June 13. 
Residence: Auburn, Ala.... Diane Alcuri’8! to 
John W. Allison B.S.E.°81 on Aug. |. Residence: 
Shaker Heights, Ohio.... Shirley Anne Ballantyne 
B.S.N.°81 to Mark Eugene Brooks on Sept. 5. 
Residence: Charlotte, N.C.... Amy Marie Gibbons 
81 to Timothy Blake Taylor on June 21. 
Residence: Westwood, Mass.... William Tracy 
Stewart ’81 to Nadina Marie Cecchetti B.H.S.°79 
on Aug. 22. Residence: Decatur, Ga. 


Deaths 


The Register has received notice of the following 


deaths. Further information was not available. 
Lloyd L. Lutz "32 on July 31 in Shelby, N.C.... 
Robert L. McMillan M.D. °34, B.S.M.°35 on Sept. 
20 in Greensboro, N.C.... Robert H. King A.M. 
35, H.A. Cert.’35 on June 6.... James W. Brown 
A.M.°37, Ph.D.°38 on Oct. 2 in Cocoa Beach, 
Fla.... Clayton C. Marcy M.A.T."60 on Oct. 27, 
1979, in Medford, Ore.... David J. Tomko’66 on 
March 4 of cancer. 


Theodore Winslow Atwood ’28 on March 17 in 
Durham, N.C., ofa heart attack. He completed his 
graduate study at Harvard University in 1932 and 
had a two-year internship at Johns Hopkins 
Medical Center. He then returned to Durham to 
begin his dental practice. He was on the staff of 
Duke Hospital for 18 years and later joined Smith 
Barney Harris Upham & Co. asa stock broker. He 
is survived by his brother. 


Lawrence Harrell Kilgo’29 on Sept. 24 in Myrtle 
Beach, S.C., after a long illness. He was 
management supervisor of the N.J. Bell Telephone 
Co, until his retirement in 1966. He was a relative 
of Bishop John Kilgo, an early president of Trinity 
College, for whom Kilgo Quadrangle at Duke was 
named. He is survived by his wife, Betty, one son 
and a grandson. 


Paul Ervin Simpson’36, M.D.°40 on Aug. 23 at his 
home on Kerr Lake near Clarksville, Va., of 
cardiac arrest. He was 66. He practiced obstetrics 
and gynecology in Raleigh, N.C., for some 30 years 
following service in the Navy in World War II. He 
retired in 1976 because of declining health. He was 
a fellow of the American College of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology and of the American College of 
Surgeons, a past president of the Bayard Carter 
Society of Obstetrics and Gynecology, anda 
member of numerous other professional 
associations. He is survived by his wife Marybelle 
Wright Simpson B.S.N. °43, two sons, four 
grandchildren and one sister. 


Anne Louise Reist Dunlap’37 on May 26 at 
Lancaster General Hospital in Lancaster, Penn., 
after a prolonged illness. She was 65.She was 
active in civic affairs on all levels, having served as 
the Pennsylvania delegate tothe White House _ 
Conference on Children and Youth in 1960. Onthe 
state level, she served on the Pennsylvania Citizens 
Association as a member of the board and 
executive committee for six years and was partially 
responsible for the passage of legislation providing 
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_ for licensing of day care centers and homes in 


Pennsylvania. She also served as the Southeastern 
Pennsylvania chairperson for Duke’s Loyalty 
Fund drive. Locally she was active in Junior 
League, the American Red Cross, United Fund, 
the James Buchanan Foundation for the 
Preservation of Wheatland and many other service 
organizations. She is survived by her husband, 
James, her father, two daughters, two 
grandchildren and one sister. 


Walter C. Wright Jr.’37 on Sept. 2in Cape May, 
N.J. After graduating from Duke, he earned his 
law degree from Temple University and thena 
master’s degree in political science from the 
University of Pennsylvania, In 1950 heearnedan . 
advanced law degree from Yale, followed by a 
doctorate of divinity from Princeton Theological 
Seminary. He was studying philosophy at the 
Catholic University in Washington at the time of 
his death. He served in the Pacific with the Army 
during World War ILand practiced law in 


Woodbury, N.J., for seven years afterwards. From 
1951 to 1954 he taught law at Dickinson Law 
Schoolin Carlisle, Penn. He moved to Cape May 
in 1955 to practice law and was mayor from 1959 to 
1963. After retiring from the mayor's office, he 
served as general counsel for the Americans United 
for Separation of Church and State in Silver 
Springs, Md. He is survived by his wife, Margaret, 
one son, two daughters and seven grandchildren. 


Lemley P. Foley B.D. ’40 in Norfolk, Va., on June 
25. He was 69. He had beena minister of the 
Virginia United Methodist Church, Virginia 
Conference, for 41 years at retirement. He also had 
served on the staff of the Lydia H. Roper Home in 
Norfolk. Surviving are his wife, Lois, a daughter, 
two sons, four sisters and three brothers. 


Rebecca Frank Williams’65 on July 14 in Mt. 
Airy, N.C. She had been in declining health for 
about three years. Survivors include her father, 
John P. Frank ’26. 





High School Battery Mates 
by Robert W. Reising Ed.D. 69 


For: John W. Forline M.D.’59 
Born: Durham, Conn., Oct. 26, 1932 
Died: the Nile River, Egypt, April 22, 1981 


You pitched and I caught, 
but what you delivered I have not always been able to contain. 


Deliberately, we planned and practiced our future, 
unaware that, like your curve ball 

when prematurely plummeted to the dust 

—caroming to the left after rotating to the right— 

its design lay outside our skills to control. 


We could only approximate its course. 
Potent particulars—within our sight but beyond our vision— E 
propelled its path. 


Reflection ascribes, not explains, its arc: 
Perhaps you miscalculated your stride or misjudged your grip. 
Perhaps I lacked agility or reach. 
Perhaps position denied us both perspective— 
youelevated, I barred. 


Yet truth transcends, extends, enriches reason: 
You could not aim, I could not absorb, 
we could not anticipate all that you offered. 


Resources—invisible, involute, invaluable— 
emerged, immersed, suffused— 
silently signaling distance traveled 
more precious than distance promised, 
impact more poignant than intent, 
service more powerful than strategy. 


Time creates and crushes. 

Pitchers and catchers labor to command and comprehend 
what moves between. 

Satisfaction resides in mastering the mechanics of play; 
solace, in sensing its majesty. 


Reising writes for professional journals and has contributed chapters to 


_ various textbooks. A former baseball coach and high school teacher, he 
_ts the author of “Jim Thorpe: The Story of an American Indian” and 


“Jim Thorpe, Tar Heel.” Reising is a professor of communicative arts 
and A merican Indian studies at North Carolina’s Pembroke State 
University. He and Forline played high school baseball together inNew 


Haven, Conn. Forline “was a star pitcher on the school’s very good 
baseball team; I was his catcher,” Reising writes. Forline played varsity 


baseball at Dartmouth College, where he earned his bachelor’s in 1955. 
The Belleville, N.J., dermatologist and his only child, an 11-year-old 
daughter, drowned in the Nile River while vacationing in Egypt. 






Spoleto Festival U.S.A. 
May 28-31, 1982 









Charleston, South Carolina, is a work of art—stately 
mansions, formal gardens, palmetto dawns. Three 
centuries of history and unhurried charm, a legacy 
of fine manners. Seagulls, azaleas and magnolias 

dancing in the breeze. 








In late spring, the city performs at 
every cobblestone corner in an 
explosion of dramatic, musical 
and visual arts inspired by 
composer Gian Carlo Menotti and 
his renowned artistic renaissance 
festival in Spoleto, Italy. 










The Elliott House Inn, a lavish, 
restored hotel in the heart of 
downtown, will be home for three 
nights for our Duke alumni group 
of forty. Accommodations at S6O 
(Single) or S65-S85 (double) per 
night include continental 
breakfasts brought to your room 
on a Silver tray, or served alfresco — 
in the courtyard. 













Tickets to four Spoleto 
performances (the Westminster 
Choir honors Samuel Barber; 
Shostakouich’s opera, “Lady 
Macbeth of the Mtsensk District”: 
a midday chamber music 
concert; and the Oakland BaHet 
Company), local transportation, 
city and plantation tours, a. 
courtyard dinner, a cocktail party 
and dinner in a private home, a 
Champagne luncheon in 
magnificent Middleton Gardens, 
and other activities are included 
for a fee of S290 a person, 
exclusive of lodging. 























Let Charleston and Spoleto Festival U.S.A. capture 
your fancy this spring. 






Please reserve me spaces at Spoleto Festival U.S.A., and 
lodging (S60 single ; S65 regular double ; $75 double 
with twin beds ; $75 deluxe double with private garden or 
balcony ; S85 king-size double (one auailable) ). 
Enclosed is a $75 per person deposit. 


































Total deposit 







Name, class 


Address 







City, state, Zip 






Phone 


Make deposit payable to Duke University Alumni Association 
and send to Spoleto Festival U.S.A., Duke University, 614 
Chapel Drive, Durham, N.C. 27706. 
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‘A promise fulfilled’ 


The Joseph M. and Kathleen Price Bryan University Center 
was dedicated during a weekend of events Feb. 26 and 27. The 
center is named for the Greensboro, N.C., broadcasting and 
insurance executive and his wife who contributed $3 million. 
The ceremonies were held in Schaefer Mall, against the 
backdrop of Alumni Wall—a listing of 1,500 alumni who 
contributed $1,000 to the center’s completion. Guest speaker 
was Kingman Brewster, former Yale University president and 
ambassador to Great Britain. His address, “The University 
Center: An Environment for Liberal Learning,” follows: 


o anyone who cares about liberal education, 

higher education, this is a most reassuring 

occasion. I have always been grateful to you, 
President Sanford, for your hospitality, but it’s carrying 
ita little too far to provide New England weather just 
because I happen to come from New Haven. It’s always a 
long winter, it’s alway a late spring in New England, but 
Puritans are not supposed to be given to self-pity. After 
all, the definition of Puritan, which someone once told 
me, is that he isa person who makes a religion out of not 
doing what he wants to. 

But we in the Northeast are a bit sorry for ourselves 
in this season of involuntary austerity, this time of 
academic shrinkage. There isa sort of tight-lipped 
meanness up our way, and of course I had to pass through 
the camp of the enemy of higher education—that is, 
Washington, D.C. — in order to get here. (Applause) 
That response embarrasses me because you and I both 
know that we are not only a pluralistic society, we are 
also a pluralistic government, so don’t give up hope. 

This is the land of promises and it is a great honor to 
be here, as well as great fun. It is especially reassuring to 
see a promise fulfilled as it is today with the dedication 
of this absolutely magnificant university student center. 


Let me say a word or two about its significance not only 
Kingman Brewster 
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this campus and for those who will enjoy it for 
nerations to come, but its significance to the cause of 


~ higher education — liberal higher education — through- 


out our country. 

Washington is not really the enemy, but there are 
two other enemies that I think we cannot ignore. There is. 
the deeply-rooted assault from outside our campus walls, 
and there is another persistent enemy within. 

The enemy without is the pressure of the Philistine 
world which is squeezing out concern for the good, the 


__ true and the beautiful. In the late’60s the Philistineson __ 
the left use to cry “relevance” in their impatience for short 


cuts to their utopias and their panaceas. Now the 


_ Philistines of the right have their amplified voices. 


They're impatient often with the uselessness, as they 
would call it, of the probing of theory. Some of them 
become hostile to the questioning of inherited 
catechisms. More often than not they’re driven up the 
wall by creative art and music because so much of it 
mystifies the conventional eye or the conventional ear. 
To this Philistine assault on the speculative, the 
critical and the creative is now added the ever-increasing 
economic pressure of inflation and depression. This of 
course tends to focus both the young and their parents on 


_ the main chance, on the bottom line. It emphasizes only 


the vocational and the career value of education. It 
ignores the importance of the capacity for enjoyment. It 
forgets that liberal education is in very large part to make 
life less boring, and particularly to make you less likely to 


bea crashing bore to the company you keep. All this 
tends to be blotted out by the panicky concern about 


how to equip yourself to earna living. 

But the Philistines of which I have spoken are 
ancient and persistent enemies of the liberal academy 
and this university has prevailed over them and, of 


course, will continue to do so. This dedication of a 


university center devoted to enjoyment of the life of the 
spirit as well as the life of the mind is.a very cheering 


| symbol of that triumph. 


ee 


Life of Bryan 


It’s here at last. The culmination of a project begun in the 
50s, the Bryan University Center opened in late 
February. The need for the facility was labeled “most 
urgent” by a long-range planning committee in 1972. A 
student government study and referendum confirmed it. 


Fund raising began in 1973, through the university 


development office and student organizations—and still 


_ continues—for the $16.5 million structure. Construction 
_began in the spring of 1979. More than $13 million of the 


center’s costs have come from private contributions. The 
144,500-square-foot complex, built on three levels, 
cascades down a two anda haff-acre slope, following the 
contour of the land. University Architect Jim Ward 
talked to the Register during the center’s construction: 


“From the moment you enter the building, you will see 


things happening. Open vistas were a key feature of the 


_ successful student centers we visited around the country 


when we started planning in the early 1970s.” This 
shopping-mall atmosphere, Ward said, is what architects 
call “a street scene.” “The building has a lot of what I call 


- undulations—a lot of ins and outs, ups and downs so 


that its actual magnitude is disguised.” While it does not 


compete with the chapel, the sheer volume of the center 


makes possible the sweeping vistas inside. And the inside 
includes three theaters—the 600-seat Reynolds Theater, 
the 250-seat Emma Shaefer Laboratory Theater, anda 


_ 550-seat film theater; banquet facilities (Von Canon 

_ Hall); fast food snack bar (Boyd-Pishko Cafe); a 

__ rathskellar; Brown Art Gallery; arts and crafts areas; a 

? ; post office and three banking outlets; a book and 

__ supplies store, the Gothic Bookshop; areas for television, 
billiards, table tennis and electronic games; photography 
_darkrooms; lounge areas; and outdoor patio space. 
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But there is also an enemy within, even within liberal 
arts and sciences, collegiate universities like Duke (and 
like Yale, for that matter), and that is specialization. 
Specialization in turn leads to compartmentalization, 
both vertically between graduate and undergraduate and 
horizontally as between disciplines and professions. Just 
when the intellectual capacity of the average, not just the 
best, undergraduates becomes the full equal of the intel- 
lect of the best graduate and professional students, the 
demands of specialization tend to pull the graduate and 
professional schools away from the college. Few universi- 
ties, of which lam proud to say that this one and mine are 
numbered, have been able to strengthen undergraduate 
education without shortchanging the graduate and pro- 
fessional programs. Most especially, in the scramble for 
prestige and money in the postwar era, you here and we 
in New Haven developed our graduate and professional 
schools, but without undercutting the primacy of the 
college. “ 

But those of us who are determined, and thus far 
have been successful, still face the inherent pressure 
which is at odds with the effort to keep the university, asa 
whole, a genuine community. These inherent pressures 
that grow from the complexity of knowledge, the _ 
challenge of the complications of all learning and the 
rarification of most learning at its higher altitudes, 
inevitably tend to intellectual isolation, especially at the 
more advanced levels. And with the intellectual demands 
of advanced learning has come a human isolation of 
those pursuing different disciplines and different 
professions. 

I can speak only of my own academic profession, 
the law. At Harvard it use to be said in the common 
room of Lowell House, with which I was associated, 

“For God’s sake, don’t have two associates from the law 
school. They would only talk shop with each other.” My 
generation was lucky ina sense. We had all the 

broadening experience of the intervening war years 
between college and graduate school, and most of us had 
the even more broadening experience by the time we 
returned to the halls of academe: We had acquired a 
family. So through all these associations gathered during ~ 
and just after the war we were likely tohaveatleastas 
many of our best friends outside our own school or 
department as within it. However, there’s no doubt that I 
am not proposing another war as a way of solving the 
problem. It is far better to have a university-wide student 
center which can act, as President Sanford has suggested, 
as a forum, asa fulcrum, asa gathering place for those 
without regard to specialty of study or of discipline. 

A very great friend and mentor of mine, William 
Clyde DeVane, who was dean of Yale College when I 
was a student and was still dean when I returned to 
become provost 20 years late, once observed: 


> A> My 


The Greeks used the word “idiot” fora man who 
might have very keen analytic capacity, who might 
be a scholar, but who had no interest in the whole of 
things. The Greek idiot was an altogether private 
man. He had no public spirit, as we might express it. 
He had no awareness of his being part of a larger 
whole. In that sense we can say that the American 
college and university, with all its specialists who 
know only one thing and are not interested in the 
total impact of all these separate things on the whole 
of the young person for which they are responsible, 
contains, in the original Greek sense of the term, a 
larger percentage of idiots than the population of the 
country asa whole. 


This center stands as a symbol and also asa very 
practical working evidence of this university’s determina- 
tion that its students — graduate and undergraduate — 
and its faculty shall not be pushed into idiocy, in the 
Greek sense of the term, by myopic specialization of 
contemporary academic life. Today the fractionalization, 
the Balkanization of knowledge is matched by the frac- 
tionalization, the compartmentalization of life. 

If I might borrow from another educational states- 
manamong the Yale elders, I would recall an observation 
of my colleague, Professor Emeritus George Wilson 
Pearson (it is also an observation about the Greeks), 
when he said “they thought a man is not really free, nota 


























man fully grown unless he can feel, see, think, reason, 
speak, communicate and dream. No man could be really 
free who had not developed all his powers, and in propor- 
tion, learn to keep them in control, in balance. They did 
not believe that men who were intellectually deaf and 
dumb, esthetically blind, emotionally immature or 
morally atrophied, could govern themselves or under- 
stand,themselves, let along govern the republic.” 

I do not wish to engage in any overblown cliches 
about the “rubbing of minds and shoulders of faculties 
and students,” the “feast of reason” at the snack bar or 
the “conviviality of the spirit” over a 7-Up in the 
Rathskellar. A more modest, but ina way, a more 
fundamental affirmation is enough. By this great step, by 
opening of this center, you approacha little nearer, and 
lead others toward the true goal. It is a vision which sees 
the life of the mind and spirit extending well beyond the 
confines of the classroom or the four corners of any 
examined exercise. By this act you affirm that the 





enjoyment of life’s intellectual, esthetic and moral 
opportunities is the total aim of the extracurriculum as 
well as the curriculum. You reaffirm that there is more to 
life, to the life of the mind than will get you ahead in the 
real world, socalled, outside these campus walls. You 
remind us that no mind is really alive if it dwells only ina 
rut of specialization. But perhaps most important, you 
affirm that the life of the spirit includes, but is more than 
the life of the mind. 

My current preoccupation is how to keep life in our 
country as voluntary as possible for as many of its 
citizens as possible. And if I may say a word of special 
pertinence to the students whose center this is: Life will 
never again be as voluntary, as much of your own 
making, as it is ight now during your time here at Duke. 
This center will be the hub of that voluntary life. May 
you and your successors make the most of it. 

KINGMAN BREWSTER 
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ne of Ruthie Monks’ West Campus Dope Shop 

fountain customers gota kiss every morning, 

along with his sausage biscuit and coffee. “I’m 
really going to miss that sugar,” he says, thinking of the 
day when one of Duke’s most beloved institutions served 
its last special. 

“I guess I’m his favorite...| have my regular 
customers. Some of my students even call me ‘Mama 
Ruthie,” Monks says, her familiar smile as soothing as 
an old-fashioned Dope Shop chocolate milkshake after a 
flunked calculus exam. 

“I understand that because of the nature of the 
Bryan Center there’s no way we can duplicate the Dope 
Shop. There’s no way we can get the same kind of 
feeling.” says Lowell Adkins, assistant director of Duke 
University Food Services (DUFS). According to 
Adkins, a new snack bar will serve most Dope Shop 
favorites, including the daily lunch specials and “other 
assorted additions.” 

The Dope Shop fountain was run by Duke Univer- 
sity Stores, but the Bryan University Center’s fast food 
service will be run by DUFS. A union space allocation 
committee is currently deciding what will be done with 
the space vacated by the Dope Shop. 

“We all have to move on to bigger and better things. 
Nothing stays the same. After we've been here fora while 
it will be better for everyone,” says Royce Naillon, head 
cashier at the Duke Bookstore. After 29 years behind the 
Dope Shop fountain, Naillon moved to the Bryan 
University Center, along with the pots in which she made 
her vegetable soup for Thursdays’ specials. 

“Royce’s home-made soup is my favorite,” says 
Harry Rainey, Duke Stores director. “I told her not to 
throw the pots out.” 

Rainey explains that Naillon was responsible for 
instituting the daily special four years ago. “I thought it 
would be a one-week thing when Royce had the idea of 
two hot dogs and a Coke. Then she added cheeseburgers, 
a fish sandwich and Coke on Fridays.” 

“I started the specials,” Naillon explains, “so that 
students would participate more in the Dope Shop.” 

According to Adkins, the same type of flat grill is 
used in the new Boyd-Pishko Snack Bar. although the 
new equipment is “newer and finer.” Two former Dope 
Shop employees now work in the new snack bar, and 
others were transferred to University Stores operations. 

“| think the students will enjoy the self-service [of 
the snack barand stores],” Rainey says. “The key is to 
maintain the kinds of relationships that were found in the 
Dope Shop.” 

But on the last day, as many regulars waited for 
their chick filet sandwich specials, there was a definite 
unsettled air in the Dope Shop. 

“If this is the last day for chick filet.” said Dave 
Sotolongo, a Trinity senior, “then I’m getting four. I'll 
deep-freeze them.” 

“It’s a conspiracy,” said Eric Wiebe. a Trinity senior. 
“First they took away Flowers Lounge, then it was the 
East Campus Dope Shop. Now it’s this.” 

“T'll have to find some place unplastic to hang out or 
stop coming to school,” said Elise Goldwasser, another 


Photos by Doug Owen 84 


Ruthie Monks’ fans can find her behind a new counter in the 
center’s modern snack bar; Johnny Jones, housekeeper for 
Duke Stores’ new location, on the Dope Shop’s demise: “I 
think that the students should have been asked.” 
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Trinity senior. “I spend anywhere from half an hour to 
four or five hours a day here, drinking coffee, eating 
M&Ms and reading about Shay’s Rebellion or my 
Arabic literature.” 

According to Trinity senior Doug Michaelman, the 
West Campus Dope Shop isa “link to the old East 


Campus Dope Shop, which has been *MacDonaldized.’” 


“The Dope Shop is like a 1940s luncheonette. That’s 
exactly why I like it,” explained Melissa Raphan, a 
Trinity senior. 

“It’s the ladies behind the counter I come here for,” 
said John Fulford, a Trinity senior. “I love them.” 

While atmosphere and good food have always 
contributed to the Dope Shop’s popularity, convenience 
has been another strong point for many customers. 

“I’m terribly upset,” said Steve Chin’81. “You mean 
now I'll have to walk down to that “mall?” 

“T hate to see it close. It’s easier access. I doubt I'll 
have time to go over there as much,” said control 
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repairman John Glewn, pointing toward the university 
center, “Maintenance men won't have a place to go. The 
Dope Shop was a last resort, a way for all the different 
men who work here to communicate.” 

Mechanic Holmes Willingham, who has beena 
Dope Shop regular since “you got coffee and two 
doughnuts for a dime,” agreed with Glewn. “There won't 
be time. I’ll have to go to the shop and bring something 
from home to eat.” 

“I don’t know if anyone’s pleased with the change,” 
said Johnny Jones, who has worked as the Dope Shop's 
housekeeper for the past 16 years. “They'll have to walk 
way over yonder now or find somewhere else to go. I 
think that the students should have been asked.” : 

Carroll Riggsbee has worked at the Dope Shop for 
22 years. “I came out of high school, got marriedand 
have been here ever since.” Last August she moved to the 
new East Campus Dope Shop. She says the old Dope 
Shop will be missed. 

“People in Allen Building and the hospital will 
really miss it...and students like the communion of the 
place. Over there people wanted certain people to clerk 
for them. You got your special customers. But we’ll get 
used to things like this,” she says. 

“I don’t know what they'll call it though,” Riggsbee 
says of the university center’s snack bar. “It'll be so 
modernized. It can’t really be a Dope Shop. The 
atmosphere will be completely different.” 

But Ruthie Monks will be there, dispensing milk ~ 
shakes and smiles to another generation of students. 
“You know, people graduate and they come back and 
say, ‘Oh, Miss Monks, you're still here.’ I havea girl that 
I still write to. She just had a baby girl. It’s kind of like 
beinga grandma...Onceastudentsentmeadozenred  _ 
roses. It’s stuff like that that makes you cry.” ¢ 

ALISON SEEVAK 83 


Seevak, a history major from South Orange, N.J., isa 

three-year Chronicle veteran. She is currently co-editor 
of Aeolus, the Chronicle’s weekly magazine. A versionof — 
this article first appeared in Aeolus and is reprinted with 
permission. 
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Brodie named 


Dr. H. Keith H. Brodie, chairman of Duke’s 
psychiatry department and a member of the 
law school faculty, will replace A. Kenneth 
Pye as chancellor July |. 

The board of trustees approved Brodie’s 
appointment during their quarterly meeting 
Feb. 26-27. Brodie was recommended by 
President Terry Sanford, who based his 


_ nomination on the findings of a 24-member 


search committee made up of trustees, 
‘students, faculty, staff and alumni. The 
committee began reviewing candidates last 
spring. 

Pye announced last July that he would 
resign as chancellor June 30 to return to the 
law school faculty and direct Duke’s 
international studies program. Brodie’s 
appointment will be made formal at the 
trustees’ annual election of officers in May. 

Brodie, 42, is James B. Duke psychiatry 
professor. He is president-elect of the 
American Psychiatric Association, and will 
begin his duties as president of the 25,000- 
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Prince of players 


Vince Taylor has been tagged “the Prince” by 
sportswriters, and his final appearance in 
Cameron was a regal performance by the 
Duke senior. With 27 seconds to play in the 
third overtime, Taylor scored the winning 
basket for a career-high 35 points and a 73-72 
victory over Clemson. “This is probably the 
greatest win of my life,” Taylor told the crowd 
whose shouts of “We want Vince” brought 
him out of the locker room. It marked the 
fifth year ina row that Duke has won its home 
finale. The Lexington, Ky., native was high 
scorer in this year’s Atlantic Coast 
Conference, was voted All-ACC performer 


and placed 10th irall-time scoring at Duke. It 


was also Duke’s second year ina row for 
highest individual scoring in the ACC. Witha 
career total of 1,455, Taylor is the fourth 
player from the 1978-79 team to end up on the 
top 10 list at Duke. Mike Gminski 80 is at the 
top of the list with 2,323 points, followed by 
Gene Banks ’81 with 2,079. 
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member organization in May. He isa member 
of the Institute of Medicine of the National 
Academy of Sciences and the Royal College 
of Surgeons, and is associate editor of the 
“American Journal of Psychiatry.” 

Before coming to Duke in 1974, he was in 
the psychiatry department at Stanford 
University, where he was program director of 
the General Clinical Research Center at 
Stanford’s medical school. 

In 1977, he helped establish Duke’s 
Counseling and Psychiatric Services. He has 
also been active in the Academic Council, an 
association for Duke faculty, and has served 
on the council’s executive committee. 

He graduated from Princeton University in 
1961, and received his M.D. from Columbia 
University College of Physicians and 
Surgeons in 1965. He was an intern at 
Ochsner Foundation Hospital, New Orleans, 
and anassistant resident in psychiatry at 
Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center, New 
York. 
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Graduation speaker: 
a woman of “firsts” 


Hanna Gray, president of the University of 
Chicago, will deliver Duke’s 130th 
commencement address May 9 on East 
Campus. _ 

Her appointment as Chicago’s president in 
1978 made her “the first woman to serve as 
chief executive officer of a major 
coeducational institution” in America, 
according to “Current Biography.” In 1972, 
she was the first woman to be named dean of 


ast and West 


News from the University’s campuses 


arts and sciences at Northwestern University. 
And two years later, she became the first 
woman to become provost at Yale University. 
She was one of the prime candiates to succeed ’ 
Kingman Brewster as president of Yale when 
he was appointed ambassador to the Court of 
St. James, but withdrew her name from 
consideration in order to take the president’s 
job at the University of Chicago. 

She is a native of Heidelberg, Germany, 
and received her undergraduate degree from 
Byrn Mawrin 1950 and her doctorate in 
Renaissance and Reformation history from 
Harvard in 1957. She was a Fulbright Scholar 
at Oxford from 1950 to 1952. She has taught 
at Harvard, Northwestern and Chicago, 
where her husband, Charles, is a professor of 
history. 

Her list of credits includes being named a 
fellow of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, a trustee of Bryn Mawr College and 
the Brookings Institution, and a member of 
the Pultizer Prize Board. She is also a director 
of J.P. Morgan & Co., and a trustee of the 
Andrew W. Mellon Foundation. Gray holds 
24 honorary degrees. 

‘In her audience May 9 will be candidates for 
734 graduate degrees and 1,346 undergraduate 
degrees. Some degrees have already been 
granted — 244 in September and 324 in 
December. 

Graduation ceremonies will begin at 2:30 
p.m. Sunday, May 9, on the lawn in front of 
Baldwin Auditorium. If it rains, the exercises 
will be moved to Cameron Stadium, where 
admittance will be by ticket only.- 

The Rev. Dr. David H.C. Read, senior 
minister of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 





Church, will speak at the three baccalaureate 
services, scheduled at 3 p.m. Saturday and 
8:30. a.m. and 10:30a.m. Sunday. An 
informal reception, with music by Duke’s 
Wind Symphony, will be held on the East 
Duke lawn after Saturday’s baccalaureate 
services. 

Other activities scheduled for commence- 
ment weekend include: guided tours of the 
campus; a demonstration recital of the 
chapel’s Benjamin N. Duke Memorial Organ 
by Fenner Douglas, professor of music and 
university organist; and the Hoof ‘n’ Horn 
production of “West Side Story,” in Page 
Auditorium. 


Vick resigns 
as alumni director 


President Terry Sanford appointed a six- 
member committee in April to make 
recommendations for a new director of 
alumni affairs, a position that will be vacant 
July 1. 

The new director will replace Paul Vick ’66, 
director since 1977, who resigned as alumni 
affairs director to take another job within the 
university. Vick says he is “not able to give 
details” of the job, but “it’s something very 
exciting to me—an opportunity to help 
participate in putting something new 
together.” Vick’s new job will begin July 1, he 
says, provided a new alumni affairs director 
has been selected. 

“Paul Vick has done anexcellent job 
during the last five years,” says Sanford. “We 
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are now challenged to find a successor who 
can continue the excellent progress we have 
made toward strengthening the university's 
ties with its alumni.” 

Vick says he doesn’t think the university 
will have trouble finding a replacement. “I am 
aware of several people I would consider 
qualified who have expressed an interest to 
me about the job,” he says. 

Sanford has senta letter to allalumni 
describing the job and the qualifications it 
requires. The director must be an alumna or 
alumnus, and should be familiar with the 
university's Operations and alumni activities, 
the letter says. 

The preference for sgmeone familiar with 
alumni activities is “not to set up any base of 
exclusion,” says Vick, “but those who have 
participated have some understanding of the 
position, The transition would be easier.” 

He says “there’s a certain sadness to 
leaving” his position, but “I feel good about 
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Slick transit 
Duke University Transit added five “power 
units” and four trailers like these to its system 
in January at a total cost of $790,000, says Ed 
Anapol '76, director of Duke’s transportation 
department. Anapol says the new Chance 
buses use less fuel than the buses operated by 
Duke Power Co., with whom the university 
had contracted. “Our goal was 4.5 miles per 
gallon average, but we're getting 5.5 miles per 
gallon.” The Duke Power buses got about 3.5 
miles per gallon, he says. The new double 
buses have also enabled the university to 
reduce its fleet by two. They can seat 50 
people, and have a capacity of 120, compared 
to the 85-person capacity of the other buses. 
Duke Transit also has two reconditioned 
1958 buses it operates during peak hours. 
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what's been accomplished” since 1977, 
including “the alumni admissions program, 
the alumni endowed scholarships, the 
Distinguished Alumni Award, expansion of 
the travel program, and further development 
of the Alumni Distinguished Undergraduate 
Teaching Award. They are very sound 
programs, and the kinds of things that the 
alumni office ought to continue. 

“The office is in a strong position, with an 
experienced staff, an active board of 
directors, and a supportive administration.” 

Vick replaced Roger Marshall "42, who is 
now university secretary. In addition to his 
duties as alumni affairs director, Vick isa 
member of the Durham City Council, and 
former director of community relations for 
Duke. 

Members of Sanford’s committee are: L. 
Neil Williams 58, L.’61 of Atlanta; Blanche 
B. Brian’22, A.M.°31 of Raleigh, N.C.; John 
A. Koskinen’61, of Washington, D.C.; 
Albert F. Fisher’51, B.D.’54 of Durham; 
Pamela Brecker, a Trinity senior from New 
York City; and ASDU President N. Shepard 
Moyle, a Trinity sophomore from Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


Grad school offers 
part-time studies 


They are between 20 and 50 years old and 
their occupations range from doctor to field 
hockey coach. But the 33 students have one 
thing incommon: last fall they began Duke’s 
new part-time graduate studies program. 
They enrolled in the special graduate 
school through the Office of Continuing 
Education. Director Jean O’Barr describes 
the programas flexible, allowing people who 
work to keep up with their jobs and family 
responsibilities while taking classes during the 
day at Duke. About 400 graduate courses in 
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36 academic departments are available, she 
says. 

The program is open to anyone who wants 
to pursue a master’s or doctoral degree, or 
wants to take occasional courses without 
working toward a degree. Most of the 
students in the first contingent took one or 
two courses a semester, she says. 

“The quality of students is excellent, 
reflecting the large number of talented people 
residing in the Research Triangle Park area,” 
says O’Barr. 

At least 30 of the students have said they 
plan to continue in graduate degree programs 
at Duke or elsewhere. 

O’Barr says the Office of Continuing 
Education provides academic advising onan 
individual basis for part-time graduate 
students, as well as tutorial groups for 
building study skills, and various types of 
seminars designed to foster career and 
personal development. 


Pianist reconstructs, 
premieres concerto 


Music scholars from Germany, England, 
Canada and the United States were in Duke’s 
Baldwin Auditorium April 2 to hear the 
world premiere of an unfinished Mendelssohn 
piano concerto reconstructed by R. Larry 
Todd, associate professor of music at Duke. 
The premiere was part of the International 
Mendelssohn-Schumann Conference, a 
three-day program of concerts, lectures and 
discussions held under the auspices of Duke 
and the University of North Carolina. Todd 
was pianist for the concerto, and was 
accompanied by the Duke Symphony 
Orchestra under the direction of Allan Bone. 
Todd found the unfinished concerto ina 
collection of manuscripts in Bodleian 
Library, Oxford University. The first two 


movements were “just sketched,” says Todd, 
and no work had been done on the third move- 
ment. He reconstructed the sketchy notes, 
adding orchestration for the accompanying 
instruments. 

A Mendelssohn sonata found by Todd was 
premiered in Carnegie Hall in December. The 
sonata had not been firmly identified as a 
Mendelssohn piece until Todd's detective 
work confirmed that it had been written by 
Felix Mendelssohn in 1823, when he was 14 
years old. 


Wyngaarden named 
NIH director , 


Dr. James B. Wnygaarden, chairman of 
Duke’s department of medicine, has been 
nominated by President Reagan to head the 
National Institutes of Health. Senate 
confirmation is expected in April. 

Dr. William G. Anlyan, Duke’s vice 
president for health affairs, says that 
Wyngaarden is “uniquely qualified” for the 
post. “He is one of the nation’s most 
distinguished clinical investigators and has 
been one of the pillars of biomedical research 
at the national level. He will leave an immense 
gap at Duke.” 

The NIH is the chief federal agency 
involved in medical research and its support, 
with an annual budget of about $3.7 billion. It 
is composed of 11 institutes, 10 of which are in 
Bethesda, Md. The other, the National 
Institute of Environmental Health Sciences, 
is in the Research Triangle Park. 

Wyngaarden worked at NIH from 1953 to 
1956 as a clinical investigator. He joined the 
Duke faculty in 1956, left in 1965 to head the 
University of Pennsylvania’s department of 
medicine and returned to Duke in 1967 foran 
equivalent post. 








Mastering the humanities 


Aninterdisciplinary program leading toa 
| master of arts degree in humanities will begin 
at Duke next fall. The program, ajoint venture 
of the graduate school and the humanities 
department, was designed for those who want 
| to “pursue personally-defined interests in the 
broad areas of history, the arts and human 
| values,” says Peter Burian, program director 
and associate professor in classical studies. At 
_ least 10 courses are required, says Burian, so 
the program would take at least a year for full- 
| time students to complete. No thesis is 
_ required for the degree, but students will have 
towrite two “substantial” papers and pass a 
_ written comprehensive exam, he says. The 
_ program may be tailored to individual inter- 
| ests. “Its primary purpose is to provide a 


froma variety of disciplines. The program 


breaks departmental barriers and says, ‘This is 
the humanities.’ ” 


Festival's fifth 


The American Dance Festival celebrates its 
Jifth year.at Duke this summer. Performances 
will be held in Page Auditorium on Tuesday, 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday nights. The 
schedule is: June 17-19, Merce Cunningham 
Dance Company; June 22-26, Paul Taylor 
Dance Company; June 29-July 3, four dance 
companies from Japan; July 8-10, Jennifer 
Muller & The Works; July 13, Chuck Davis 
Dance Company; July 15-17, Nikolais Dance 
Theater; July 20-24, Pilobolus. The artists 
performing July 6 have not been announced, 
and performances by Crowsnest, Momix, 
Johanna Boyce, Charles Moulton and Kei 





Perry’s kids 


Former President Gerald Ford and Betty 
Ford will join Perry Como for his ninth 
annual Duke Children’s Classic on May 22 
and 23. Some of the other celebrities scheduled 
are Chet Atkins, Lloyd Bridges and Stan 
Smith. This year the golf tournament will be 
held at Durham’s Croasdaile Country Club, 
and the tennis tournament will be held on 
Duke’s west campus tennis courts. A ctivities 
planned for the weekend include a golf clinic 
with pro golfer Peggy Kirk Bell, and a banquet 
and celebrity show at Cameron Indoor 
Stadium. All proceeds go to the pediatrics 
department at Duke’s medical center. For 
ticket and sponsorship information, call (919) 
493-7578, or write Jerry Neville, Box 2975, 
Duke Medical Center, Durham, NC 27710. 


_ framework for personal enrichment drawn 


A photo finish 


f it hadn’t been for the persistence of a friend, Joe 
Markwordt’82 might not have won the two photo 
contests which made him $4,250 richer this winter. 
__ Markwordt was at home in Baltimore when the 
Baltimore Sun began to promote its photography 
| contest by printing some of the photographs contestants 
had submitted. He says his friend looked at some of the 
samples in the paper and said, “ “These are really lousy. 
The stuff you showed me was much better.” But 
Markwordt thought his chance of winning the contest 
was zero, he says, and if his friend hadn't “ragged fora 
couple of days,” he never would have entered. “I had 
| never won anything in my life.” 

' The photograph that won the contest’s grand prize 
($1,000) and first prize ($250) for black-and-white prints 
is one he took as part of a project fora Duke class, 
“American Communities: A Photographic Approach,” 
taught by Alex Harris. It isa portrait of an 18-year-old 
woman, one of | 1 people living inthe East Durham 
household which was Markwordt’s focus for four 
| months. 

As the Sun’s grand prize winner, his photograph 
| was entered into the 43rd annual Kodak International 
Newspaper Snapshot contest, and was awarded second 
place fn the black-and-white print division — an honor 
which accompanied a $3,000 prize. 
The portrait was just one of about 400 shots he took 
| of the 1 1-member Johnson family for the documentary 
| photograph course. Each student in the class had to 
| select a community to photograph as his or her project. 
| He selected the neighborhood in East Durham, he says, 
“because I had a very limited experience with blacks. I 
thought it would be a good way to understand a different 
way of American life.” 
| Markwordt made his choice after driving around 
| that neighborhood and picking up a 76-year-old 
| hitchhiker, who took him to an illegal bar, which 
happened to be next door to the Johnson household, he 
says. The hitchhiker introduced him to the family, and he 
asked them if he could come back and take their 
photographs for his class. 

: “They were skeptical at first. A little wary. But once 
they got to know me I think they looked forward to my 
visits. I would go back once or twice a week, bring the 
photos I had printed, and bring the children toys or 
fruit.” 

During one of those visits he set up his camera,ona 
tripod as Debra, the subject of his prize-winning photo- 
graph, watched a soap opera froma bed in the living 
room. It was winter, and the room’s only light filtered in 

through a window above the television set, and from a 





























Takei have not yet been scheduled. For 
Jurther information, call (919) 684-6402. 


National prize develops from class project 


60-watt bulb. He exposed Tri-X film for five seconds, 
with his aperture set at f16. He says it was hit or miss, and 
he figured he could make up any deficiencies in the dark 
room. 

“I spent a lot of time burning and dodging,” he says. 
He explains that he is a much better photographer in the 
darkroom than he is behind the camera. He learned 
photography from university photographers Thad 
Sparks and Jim Wallace, he says, during his work study 
job in their office. 

He used some of his prize money to supplement his 
work-study income and help pay for college. The rest he 
gave to Debra. 

Markwordt doesn’t plan to pursue a career in photo- 
graphy, but will use it only as a hobby, “taking pictures of 
kids at Christmas or something,” he says. He is majoring 
in computer science and public policy, and plans to work 
in the computer science field when he graduates in May. 
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Markwordt: “I had never won anything in my life”; black-and- 
white portrait of Debra snaps up two prizes 








Night at the opera 


“A belard and Heloise,” an opera by Robert 
Ward, Duke’s composer-in-residence, came 
to Page Auditorium Feb. 23, four nights after 
its world premiere in Charlotte, N.C. The 
opera is based on the true story of a tragic 
12th century romance between a French cleric 
and the girl he tutors. Ward, whowona 
Pulitzer Prize in 1962 for “The Crucible,” an 
opera based on the play by Arthur Miller, has” 
written five operas which have been staged. — 
“A belard and Heloise” is the second Ward 
opera to be staged inless than a year. His 
“Claudia LeGare” premiered last summer at 
Duke. This June, Ward’s sixth opera, 
“Minutes to Midnight,” will premiere at the 
New World Festival of the Arts in Miami. 
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“Stung by the “bug bibliophile’ ” 


attie Russell Ph.D. ’65 winds her way through 

the dark aisles of the manuscript department 

like anexplorer leading an expedition. Toa 
visitor, the metal shelves filled with stacks of identical 
boxes melt into,a dull blur until Russell points out an 
item of interest. She knows this maze like the back of her 
hand. 

She waves her hand toward a collection of boxes 
containing the old records of the Socialist Party of 
America — a collection which includes a letter, 
scrawled by 16-year-old Lee Harvey Oswald, asking for 
information on joining the Young People’s Socialist 


League. She explains that the Socialist Party papers were 


given by a junk dealer who found the old records in 
boxes waiting for an incinerator after the party moved its 
headquarters. 

The junk dealer didn’t know one of the boxes 
contained a letter from Kennedy’s assassin. Neither did 
Duke’s employees, until “a bright undergraduate 
arranging things found it a few months after Kennedy 
was shot,” Russell says. The letter was published ina 
report by the Warren Commission. These papers, says 
Russell, make up one of the most complete collections of 
the Socialist Party of America. It'is also one of the most 
widely used collections in Duke’s manuscript 
department. 

Russell, curator of manuscripts, says that there are 
7.25 million manuscripts in her department. That 
number includes diaries, scrapbooks, account books, 
photo albums and rough drafts of novels. During her 
tour of Perkins Library’s third floor, she points out 
collections of postcards, greeting cards, photographs, 
advertising and sheet music — some dating before the 
Civil War. She pulls out old advertisements and notes 
the exposed ankles and low-cut dresses on some of the 
pictured women — very risque for the period. 
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But many of the things which are valuable to 
researchers are not as entertaining as these, she says. 
They include old receipts and letters that were tucked 
away in boxes and trunks in attics and forgotten, she 
says. Items that may be considered trash by families 
could be treasures to Perkins Library. 

“It does not pay to overlook anything when looking 
for something in a home,” she says. As illustration, she 
mentions going to the home of Sen. Joe Side Bailey, 
father of Judge Pou Bailey. “One of his daughters invited 
me to look at his congressional records.” They dug 
through an outbuilding Bailey used as an office, and ina 
closet attic, found a shoe box containing greeting cards, 
cash register tapes and a letter from Bailey to his wife 
giving his opinion of Sen. Joe Robinson of Arkansas. “It 
would be so excellent for any biographer of Robinson to 
have.” 

Russell emphasizes that research information 
needn't come from the files of a famous person. Old 
records from anyone’s attic might be useful to 
researchers, she says. “ ‘Put your hand into every hen’s 
nest, as William Kenneth Boyd used to say. He deserves 
more credit for transforming Trinity College Library 
into a university library. He was chairman of the history 
department, and a natural born collector.” 

That attribute seems to bea necessity for anyone 
working in Perkins Library’s collections. While many 
items were acquired because of lucky circumstances, like 
the Oswald.and Bailey letters, most of the library’s 
collections — and there are too many to mention — 
resulted from a combination of pure perseverance and 
generosity. Improving a library is hard work. 

People like Russell, Florence Blakely, John Sharpe 
III B.D.’65, Ph.D. ’69, A. C. Maheshwary, and Gertrude 
Merritt ’31 know this too well. “A lazy man-can sit at his 
desk and read catalogues” to acquire books, says Sharpe, 
curator of rare books. He prefers to be more involved. 
“One of the best ways to find books is by searching 
through book stores.” 


















A letter written by 16-year-old Lee Harvey 
Oswald—part of the archives of the Socialist 
Party of America in Perkins’ manuscript 
department 


~ actually forgotten they were there. We offered a price for 2 


Sometimes his searches provide surprising results, 
“I was ona buying trip to England — the money was 
provided by a friend of the library — and walked intoa 
little shop in Oxford. I went from the third floor to the 
loft, and sat down ina very dirtycorneroftheshop.” 
There he found seven Greek manuscripts. “They had 
been on the shelf for 25 years. The shop owner had 


them regarded as good, and added seven Greek 
manuscripts to our collection.” 4 

Sharpe says Duke’s collection of Greek scriptures is : 
“the best outside of the American Bible Society.” This ; 
fall, the library bought a Complutensian Polyglot, a six- — 
volume set of Greek scriptures printed before 1516 in e 
Alcala, Spain. “Apart from the original manuscripts of 
the Holy Scriptures, there is no printed editionofthe 
Bible of more value to the biblical scholar or more 
sought after by collectors,” Sharpe says. It’s an addition 
the library and the Divinity School had been wanting for 
many years. “We had looked and looked and looked. A 
copy was offered to us in 1972, but at the time, we 
considered the price too high. We couldn't get it. Weran — 
all over the country looking for it.” Finding it put“a . 
capstone in our collection of biblical text.” 

Occasionally, Sharpe runs into a forgery. “If it’s 
early enough, it becomes a very collectible fraud.” He 
says Duke received several forgeriesfrom a manin 
England, and they were very good imitations. 
“Sometimes forgeries are more valuable than first 
editions,” he says. 

But forgeries are low on the list of library worries. 
Theft is a serious problem. So is fire. Sharpe is concerned 
most about the damage water, temperature and humidity 
can do to books and documents. . 

Blakely, assistant librarian for collection develop- 
ment, faces another problem daily: inflation. “There is a 
15 percent increase in the price of books every year. It’s 
worse than that when you get to periodicals. We have 
fixed commitments. Inflation for serials was 19 percent 
this year. It was 23 percent last year.” 

Duke accumulated a lot of books during the 
Depression, when Gertrude Merritt, now a retired 
library employee, was a student working in the library. 
Books were more readily available then, she says. She 
recalls “the scavengers back in the 30s who’d come in 
with their tow bags. They'd go around the country and — 
sweep out people’s attics, and drive up to the back door” 
with their goods, she says. Sometimes they brought 
valuable books. Merritt remembers seeing “Phyllis 
Wheatley’s Cup of Coffee.” Wheatley, she explains, was 
a well-educated slave, born in 1753, who wrote a volume 
of poetry. 

Scavengers don’t drive up to the back door 
anymore, and Perkins depends, probably more than 
ever, on private contributions. The George Washington _ 
Flowers Memorial Collection of Southern Americana 
began with the donation of Colonel Flowers’sown | 
library to Trinity, and grew with the contributions of 
Flowers’s children, Estelle Flowers Spears ’14, Robert L. 
Flowers 04 and William W. Flowers ’04. But, as with 
most collections, it also dependend on the interest and 
energy of a professor, William K. Boyd. It now includes 
about 3 million manuscripts, books, pamphlets, maps, — 
pieces of music, broadsides, newspapers, photographs, 
engravings, prints and memorabilia. “If you want to 
study the South, this is the place to do it,” says Sharpe. 

It is also the place to study Walt Whitman. Only the 
Library of Congress and the New York Public Library 
have more information about Whitman, Sharpe says. 
The Trent Collection of Walt Whitman, part of the 
American Literature Collection, was donated by Dr. and 
Mrs. Josiah C. Trent in honor of their daughters. 
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Among the collection are a lock of Whitman’s hair, 200 
_ manuscripts in his own hand, letters, first editions, notes, 
| clippings, photographs, and acomplete file of the . 
records kept by the doctors and nurses who tended 
| _ Whitman during his final illness. The manuscripts also 
includes an analysis of the bumps on Whitman’s head, 
made by an expert phrenologist in 1849. 

Sharpe also mentions the collections of English 
literature, British historical materials, Duke authors, 
Dante, German baroque literature...the list seems to go 
on and on. Several collections tie in together. 
Maheshwary, librarian for South Asian studies, 
mentions the works of Herbert Feldman, a lawyer and 

_ British Army officer, whose 13 volumes of diaries focus 
primarily on Pakistan, but are a part of the British 
history collection. 

There is no department of South Asian studies at 

_ Duke, says Maheshwary, so the South Asian collection 
is associated with the Center for International Studies. 

| The collection includes about 75,000 titles in more than 

11 languages — books, serials, monographs and 

microforms from India, Pakistan, Nepal, Bangladesh 

and Sri Lanka. i 

“There is no other institution between here and the 
University of Texas at Austin with sucha strong 
collection,” he says, and the other universities in the 
| Research Triangle area depend heavily onit. 

Students in Duke’s Center for International Studies 
also rely onthe Hispanic Collection, which John Tate 
Lanning ’24 describes in““Gnomon,” a collection of 
essays published for the dedication of Perkins Library in 
1970. He mentions some of the excitement he ~ 
encountered in South America while trying to enlarge 
this collection: hs 

“One morning (in 1931) I appeared at the portals of 
San Marcos, billed as ‘the oldest university in South 
America,’ where Guillermo Leguia, the historian and 
nephew of the dictator deposed the previous August, had 
promised me access to the university archives, of which 
he was custodian. What should I behold there but a 
regiment of elite troops, the famous rura/es! Lined up in 
| the little park facing the university, they menaced the 















students, who had occupied the building and thrown the Letters from Confederate and Union soldiers 
authorities into a frenzy because the Prince of Wales, on written on pictorial stationery common 
his way to the British Empire in Buenos Aires, was about during the Civil War; Civil War-era sheet 


to arrive and could not be shown, under such disgraceful TIRUSTE 


occupation, the ‘first’ of educational institutions. It does 

| not take more than one lowered bayonet to discourage 
even the most assiduous historin, even one stung by 
Prosper Merimee’s ‘bug bibliophile.’ ” 

Lanning also had brushes with gunfire, fire, insane, 
asylums and crafty salesmen, but he was not deterred, 
and added a great deal to the Hispanic collection. 

He was just one of many professors, like Boyd, 

~whose efforts were invaluable to the budding collections 
in Perkins Library. 

“Tam soimpressed with the items that have been 
gathered by serious teachers and researchers among the 
faculty and graduate students,” says Sharpe. 

And he and other members of the library staff are 
also thankful for pure luck. Without it, Duke might not 
have received some of its finest treasures. 


AnIIth century lectionary of 
the New Testament in Greek— 
part of the Kenneth Clark Greek 
_ manuscript collection housed in 
Perkins’ Rare Book Room 
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News from the Duke University Alumni Association 


New austerity in student aid? 


James Belvin thinks financial aid for 
students is one of the best investments the 
federal government can make. He sees itas 
a contribution to America’s future, an 
opportunity for citizens to improve them- 
selves. And, he says, people with college 
educations usually make higher salaries than 
people without college educations, and so 
pay more taxes. “The citizens and taxpayers 
get it back,” he says 

As Belvin talks about financial aid and 
Reagan's proposed budget cuts in educa- 
tion, he apologizes for sounding “alittle 
soap-boxy,’ but it's anissue that is close to 
his heart. He is director of financial aid at 
Duke. 

“We need an educated citizenry... 
Education nationally, as we knowit, is going 
to be altered significantly” if the proposed 
cuts are approved, he says. 

If Congress adopts Reagan's proposed 
budget, spending for Pell Grants will be 
slashed to $1.4 billion in fiscal 1983 — down 
from the $2.28 billion Congress provided in 
fiscal 1982. That reduction would mean that 
almost 1 million students would be dropped 


from the roll of the Department of 
Education's largest student-grant program. 
And grants would be limited to $1,600 in 
fiscal 1983, compared to the $1,670 
maximum allowed this year. 


In North Carolina, Pell Grants would be 
reduced to $37 358,112 in fiscal 1983 from 
$62,263,520 in fiscal 1980. Campus-based 
programs in North Carolina received 
$29,149,447 in 1980, but would receive only 
$10,084,398 in 1983. 


Two campus-based programs would be 
killed outright: the Supplemental Educational 
Opportunity Grants, which aided 586,000 
students this year; and State Student 
Supplemental Grants. Federal contributions 
to the National Direct Student Loan Program 
would end, too, and funds for work-study 
programs would be reduced 28 percent. 


About 600,000 graduate students now 
receiving Guaranteed Student Loans would 
be barred from the program and forced to 
borrow at higher interest rates. Graduate and 
professional students would become 
ineligible for GSL’s under the new proposals. 


Belvin: worried about proposed federal cuts 
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Currently, about half of the graduate and 
professional students enrolled across the 
country are now borrowing under the 
program. 

Graduate students would be eligible for 
another program, Auxiliary Loans to Assist 
Students, but interest would be 14 percent, 
rather than the 9 percent offered in GSL’s 
now. And if they attended school part-time, 
they would have to repay both interest and 
principal while they were in school. 

Undergraduates applying for GSL’s 
would have to pass a financial-need test, 
and repay their loans at market interest rates 
two years after they leave college. The fees 
students pay to banks when they take out 
guaranteed loans would double — from5 to 
10 percent. 

Belvin says that 68 percent of the 
students at Duke borrow from the 
Guaranteed Student Loan program. The 


default rate at Duke is lower than the national 


‘average, says Henry Williams, manager of 


Duke's office of student loans. He says that 
at any one time, about 10 percent of those 
with loans are in default — or more than 120 
days late with their payments. Seven to 10 
percent have missed up to four payments, 
he says, but “less than 1 percent never pay” 


- ontheir loans. 


Belvin says he believes there has been 
very little abuse of financial aid funds at Duke 
because ‘we validate everything. We check 
out as muchas we know howto check.” He 
says he thinks that, ona national level, those 
who abuse their financial aid make up only a 
small percentage of those on financial aid. 

Richard Stubbing, vice provost for 
academic policy and planning, and former 
staff member of the federal Office of 
Management and Budget, thinks it is unlikely 
that Congress will approve the proposed 
budget cuts. “It's a year divisible by two,” an 
election year, he says. “I don’t think there's 
going to be any major surgery.” 

Belvin is a little more cautious. He says 
he would like to see Washington flooded by 
letters criticizing the proposed cuts in 
education. 

“Il see no way this university could make 
up the difference. | don’t think any university 
could pick up the difference.” 

He says he is trying not to focus on Duke, 
that the problem is a national one, and he’s 
not sure how Duke would adapt to the 
proposed budget, if it is adopted. 

“No school would be unscathed,” he 
says. And that worries him. 











New face, old hand 


Mary Newman '72, new coordinator for 
Alumni Admissions Advisory Committees, 
has only been on the job since March. But 
she’s no stranger to Duke. Her husband, Ed 
Newman ’69, M.D. '73, works at the medical 
center. She's worked at Duke for seven 
years, first with the medical alumni associa- 


tionand then.as supervisor of Duke's employ- | f 


ment office. Her job with alumni affairs is to 
coordinate the work of 125 committees in 34 
states, parts of Canada, and even one 
committee in Paris, France. “The best part of 
my job is dealing with people who love 
Duke,” says Newman. The committees, — 
staffed by alumni volunteers, reach prospec- 
tive students who might not otherwise be 
personally contacted by the university. They 
screen applicants and make recommenda- 
tions to the admissions office. Newman also 
serves as liaison between admissions and 
alumni affairs. “| like the variety of the job,” 
she says, ‘and, especially, being a part of the 
process of admitting top-notch students to 
Duke.” 


Bring the kids 


Your children can be a part of Alumni Week- 
end without dampening your spirits. Sign 
them up for the Junior-versity Program. The 
program is designed for two age groups: 5- 
12 and 13-16. For the younger set, there’s 
swimming, a watermelon slicing on the quad, 
a pizza party, a tour and hike at the West 
Point on the Eno, a field trip to the Museum of 
Life and Science, other meals and 
supervised recreation. For teenagers, 
there's a roller skating party, a visit to the 
Planetarium, tours of the West Point on the 
Eno and the Duke Homestead, swimming, 
bowling, meals on campus, lunch at 
MacDonald's and dinner at Darryl's. And 
both groups will receive Duke Junior-versity 
diplomas at “graduation” ceremonies during 
your class's breakfast on Sunday. Contact 
Bonnie Meeks at Alumni House for more 
information. 
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General Alumni Association 
announces 


“most significant award bestowed 


Nominations are being accepted for Duke's first Distin- 
guished Alumni Award, which will be presented during 

the 1983 commencement ceremony. The board of 
, directors of the General Alumni Association designed 

ie award to honor alumni who have made significant 

|contributions i in their particular fields of work, in service 

Ito Duke, or in the betterment of humanity. 

'_ “This should be the most significant award 
bestowed by Duke,” says George Dutrow ‘59, M-F. 60, 
Ph.D. ‘70, chairman of the association's Distinguished 
Alumni Award committee. “It extends across all disci- 
plines and endeavors. Recipients will represent the 


by Duke” 


highest levels of achievement and contributions by 
Duke graduates.” = 

A pylon for bronze nameplates of the winners will be 
placed in Bryan University Center. Committee members 
hope to hang pictures of the recipients in the first floor 
lobby of Allen Building. 

Allalumniare eligible. Nominations will be solicited 
every year from alumni, faculty, trustees, students, 
administrators and other interested people. The 
deadline for nominations is Sept. 1. 

The normal procedure will be to have one winner a 
year, but the award committee is not restricted to that. 


“The committee felt a need to be flexible in the 
number of awards givenina year,” says Dutrow. We 
didn't want this to become automatic or mechanical. 
Some years might provide very few nominations, and 
the committee could elect to make no award. Other 
years, we might be swamped with outstanding 
nominees, and more than a single award might be 
justified. 

“This is our first try at this, and we're looking forward 
to receiving nominations. I'm excited to be a part of this, 
and | can't wait to see the first winner's nameplate 
placed in Bryan University Center.” 


Duke University General Alumni Association 


Distinguished Alumni Award 


All nominations should be addressed to: Distinguished Alumni Awards Committee, Alumni House, 614 
Chapel Drive, Durham, N.C. 27706. The deadline is September 1. 


Nominee 


Class 





Address 














Field of achievement 














Description of accomplishments (attach curriculum vita or resume) 

















Personal comments 























Submitted by 


Address 


Phone 

















For more information, call Barbara Pattishall, Assistant Director and Director of Organizational Activities, 


Alumni Affairs, Duke University, (919) 684-5114. 





(Day) 





(Evening) 
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At the heart of preventive medicine 


Paul Koisch, DUPAC's administrative director, and Miriam 
Morey, exercise physiologist, monitor member Bill Hall's 
exercise stress test. Hall, says Koisch, is “now in superb 
physical shape," in spite of past cardiac surgery. The center 
includes a swimming pool and complete exercise facilities. 
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fan ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure, 

the newly-completed DUPAC center could be worth 

its weight in gold. DUPAC, anacronym for Duke 
University’s Preventive Approach to Cardiology, isa 
medically-supervised exercise and diet program designed 
by Dr. Andrew Wallace in 1976. 

Wallace created DUPAC for his heart disease and 
hypertension patients, but it has grown to include all 
people who are potential targets of heart disease. The 
program is intended to reduce the risks of heart disease 
by improving participants’ eating and exercise habits. 

When it began, the athletic department’s pool, 
weight and track facilities were sufficient for the 
programs exercise component. But as the number of 
participants increased, conflicts developed with student 
schedules, physical education classes and athletic teams. 

In November, DUPAC moved into a new home — 
a 30,000-square-foot, three-story Finch-Yeager Building, 
perched on the western edge of Wallace Wade Stadium. 
During home football games, the center doubles as 
Duke’s press box. Construction on the building, which 
officially opened in January, began in the summer of 
1980. 

The new center contains a swimming pool, air- 
conditioned locker rooms, dressing rooms, stationary 
bicycles, Jacuzzi baths and saunas for men and women, 
rooms for examinations and physiological testing, 
exercise equipment and an indoor track. There is alsoa 
restaurant, open to the public, which serves meals low in 
salt, cholestrol and calories. 

DUPAC members are given medically supervised, 
individually prescribed exercise plans. They can-run, jog, 
cycle, swim or work out on weight training equipment, 
and their progress is monitored. Classes are available in 
diet, nutrition, stress management, CPR certification, 
smoking management and other health-related topics. 

Wallace, who was chief of Duke’s cardiology divi- 
sion when he began DUPAC, is now associate vice- 


president for health affairs at Duke’s medical center. 
DUPAC’s medical director is Dr. R. Sanders Williams, 
assistant professor of cardiology and chief of research in 
preventive cardiology. 

Though a cardiologist is usually on duty at the 
center, each person on the staff is trained to deal with 
cardiovascular emergencies, but careful screening of 
each new DUPAC member makes such an occurrence 
very rare. 

Paul Koisch, administrative director, says that each 
new member is given a physical examination and a tread- 
mill test to determine what sort of program he or she 
should have. Those who have never had any heart prob- 
lems are called research members. Those who have a 
history of heart problems are called clinical members, 
and they exeretse only when a doctor is nearby. 

Koisch mentions one member, Bill Hall, who “is 
now in superb physical shape,” in spite of having had 
cardiac surgery several years ago. His improved health 
should decrease his risks of heart attack. 

And, as Williams says, “a yearin DUPAC costs less 
than one day ina cardiac care unit, and it’s a lot more 
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Write: Sharon Bair, Class Notes Editor, Alumni Affairs, Duke University, Durham, NC 27706 


News of alumni who have received graduate 


or professional degrees but did not attend 
Duke as undergraduates appears under the 
year in which the advanced degree was 


awarded. Otherwise the year designates the 


person’s undergraduate class. 











30s & 40s 


John W. Long ’38 retired from Duke Power/ Mill- 
Power Supply Co. where he was traffic manager 
since 1957. He joined Mill-Power Supply in 1956 - 
as assistant traffic manager after 20 years with 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad’s freight traffic depart- 
ment. He and his wife, Mary, live in Charlotte, N.C. 


Lawrence Wynn M.A.’40 retired in May 1981 as 
English professor at Memphis State University. In 
May he received the university’s Distinguished 
Teaching Service Award for 1981 and in August 


was the first recipient of the W. Russell Smith 


Award for Excellence in Teaching in the College of 


_ Artsand Sciences. He lives in Memphis, Tenn. 


Richard G. Connar’41, M.D. ’44 is chairman of 
the American Medical Association’s Council on 
Medical Education. Last year he was appointed to 
the Liaison Committee on Medical Education by 
the AMA’s board of trustees. He lives in Tampa, 
Fla. 


Charles T. Dotter’41, professor and chairman of 
radiology at the Oregon Health Sciences Univer- 
sity’s medical school, received the Radiological 
Society of North America’s Gold Medal for his 
pioneering work in the field of interventional 
radiology. He also received the 1981 Grubbe 
Radiation Therapy Gold Medal from the Chicago 
Radiological Society. Aside from medicine, he is 
actively interested in mountain climbing and has 
climbed the major U.S. peaks and the Matterhorn. 
He lives in Portland, Ore. 


Ruth McElhaney Irvin M.A. °41 wasa visiting pro- 
fessorin the Maricopa Community College system 
and is retired in Phoenix, Ariz., with her husband, 
Fredric. 


Francis L. Dale ’43, publisher of the Los Angeles 
Herald Examiner, was recently honored by the 
Women’s Council of the Los Angeles Area 
Chamber of Commerce. He was cited for 
appointing the first woman as managing editor of 
an American metropolitan daily, and for the 
makeup of the editorial staff (35 percent women), 
and advertising department (68 percent women). 


James J. Heffner ’47 was appointed vice president 
for sales in the pharmaceutical division of A. H. 
Robins Co. in Richmond, Va. He joined Robins in 
1950 and was serving as national sales manager for 
ethical products. 


Julian A. Rand Jr.’47 is retiring as branch 
manager of Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp.'s 


- . Winston-Salem plant after nearly 33 years with the 


company. 


—°50s 


Burl Noggle’50, A.M. 52, Ph.D. ’56is the author 
of “Working with History: The Historical Records 
Survey in Louisiana and the Nation, 1936-1942,” 
recently published by Louisiana State University 
Press. He is currently a history professor at 
Louisiana State. 


Ward Pafford Ph.D. ’50, president emeritus of 
West Georgia College in Carrolton and professor 
emeritus of English at Valdosta State College, 
delivered the address for the presidential 
inauguration ceremonies at Coker College in 
Hartsville, S.C., in October. He lives in Valdosta, 
Ga. 


Art Judd ’52, a Nationwide Insurance agent in 
Columbus, Ohio, was selected Civitan of the Year 
by the Westerville area Civitan service club. 


Frank C. Murphey ’S52, president and treasurer of 
the R.L. Bryan Co., was named a member of the 
board of directors of Standard Federal Savings 
and Loan Association. He was president of the 
Columbia’s chamber of commerce for 1981, wasa 
senior vice president with Wachovia Bank & Trust 
of North Carolina for eight years and held a similar 
position with South Carolina National Bank for 
seven years before joining the R.L. Bryan Co. in 
1979. He lives in Columbia, S.C. 


James D. Parish’S2 is president and general 
manager of Yakima Paint & Glass in Yakima, 
Washington. He recently moved to Yakima from 
Brunswick, Ga., where he was southeast regional 
manager for the O’Brien Corp. 


Mary Lou Stevens Ballantyne ’53 received her 
M.B.A. in finance from Seton Hall University in 
May. She is now teaching accounting at both 
Upsala College in East Orange, N.J.,and William 
Patterson College in Wayne, N.J. She and her 
husband, Donald, live in Bloomfield, N.J. 


Eugene M. Berstein’53, A.M.°54, Ph.D.’56 
recently was one of three members to receive the 
prestigious Distinguished Faculty Scholar Award 
from Western Michigan University in Kalamazoo, 
where he is professor and chairman of the physics 
department. 


Charles N. Gilmore ’53 is president of Curtis Bay 
Co., Kentucky-Ohio Transportation Co.. and 
Welco Sales. He and his wife, Barbara, live in 
Phoenix, Md. They have three children. 


George Dewey Wilbanks’53, M.D. °56 was elected 
vice chairman fora three-year term to the Illinois 
Section of the American College of Obstetricians 
and Gynecologists. He is professorand John M. 
Simpson chairman of the obstetrics and gynecology 
department at the Rush Medical College/ Rush- 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center, Chicago, 
Ill. 


Richard E. Mohn’54 was elected president of the 
American Bottled Water Association. He is 
president of Cloister Pure Spring Water Co., 
founded in 1964 asa part of the Mohn family 
business, Cloister Dairies, Inc. of Ephrata, Penn. 
He and his wife, Clarita Ballard Mohn’55, and 
their two children live in Lancaster, Penn. 


William W. Kelly A.M.’55, Ph.D. 57, after 
serving as president of Mary Baldwin College from 
1969 to 1976 and president of Transylvania Univer- 
sity from 1976 to 1981, joined with two other 
former college presidents to form the non-profit 
educational consulting firm, University 
Associates, Inc. in Washington, D.C. 


John H. Bell Jr. B.S.C.E. °57, a senior investment 
officer of the United States Trust Co. of N.Y., is 
also director of Meet the Composer, Inc.,an 
organization which provides grants to American 
composers to assist them in performing new music 
throughout the northeast. He lives in Rumson, 
N.J., and has two daughters. 


George D. Bushnell ’57 was named directoz of 
public relations for Ada S. McKinley Community 
Services in Chicago, II]. He is responsible for the 
planning and implementation of acommunications 
program that includes publications and visual 
matenials. 


Richard S. Riggins S57, M.D.’60 assumed the post 
of professor and chairman of the newly-created 
Department of Orthopedic Surgery, Emory 
School of Medicine in Atlanta, Ga. His research 
interests lie in the field of calcium, phosphorus and 


fluoride metabolism in bone disease; curvature of 
the spine; and in the mechanical properties of 
connective tissue. His clinical interests have 
centered on the treatment of injuries caused by 
trauma. 


Gwynne Moore R.N.’58 was appointed director of 
public relations at Trumbull Memorial Hospital in 
Warren, Ohio, where she was formerly assistant 
director of public relations. She lives in Canfield, 
Ohio, with her husband, Terrance Moore ’56. 


Diana Risien Rose’58 is chairman of the 
Pennsylvania Council onthe Arts, a writerand a 
lecturer. She lives in Pittsburgh, Penn,, with her 
husband. 


R. Wiley Bourne Jr. B.S.M.E.’59 was elected a 
senior vice president for Eastman Chemical 
Products, Inc. He was formerly a vice president 
responsible for the Textile Fibers division. He and 
his wife, Elise, and their two children livein 
Kingsport, Tenn. 





Office of Alumni Affairs 


Paul A. Vick ’66, director; Pauline D. Myers, 
assistant director; Barbara K. Pattishall, 
assistant director; Sharon S. Bair, 
coordinator, alumni programming; Mary B. 
Newman’72, coordinator, alumni 

admissions committee; Jesse Colvin’74, 

M.Ed. ’75, M.B.A.’81, coordinator, alumni 
reunions; Bonnie T. Meeks, manager, Gift 
Records-Alumni-Development Systems; 
Patricia L. Robertson, alumni travel coordi- 
nator; Linda T. Sigmon 69, M.Ed. ’80, field 
coordinator; N. Elizabeth Sullivan ’78, profes- 
sional alumni association programming. 


General Alumni Association 
Board of Directors 


Albert F. Fisher’51, B.D.’54, president; Kay 
M. Couch B.S.N.’58, president-elect; 
Richard Maxwell B.S.C.E. °55, vice-presi- 
dent; John A. Koskinen’61, past president. 
Williams E. Arant Jr. 59; Joan K. Berthoud 
°49; Frances Adams Blaylock ’53; William T. 
Buice IIT LL.B.’64; William B. Bunn IIT’74, 
M.D.-J.D.’79; O. Charlie Chewning Jr.’57; 
Robert G. Deyton’51, M.D.’55; Joan 
Breedlove DiNapoli M.S.N.’70; Charles A. 
Dukes Jr.’56, LL.B.’57; George F. Dutrow 
M.F. ’60, Ph.D. ’70; William M. Eagles 40, 
M.D.°44; Kae A. Enright P.A. Cert.’76; 
Hilliard M. Eure III’S8; J. Spencer Ferbee Jr. 
M.B.A.’72; F. Owen Fitzgerald Jr. B.D.’54; 
M. Laney Funderburk’60; Faith L. 
Gehweiler’55, P.T. Cert.’56; Robert L. 
Heidrick ’63; Alice Blackmore Hicks’69; 
Grace T. Hodges’50; Alton H. Hopkins’60; 
Rebecca N. Kessler’67; Allen Kelley; George 
Maddox; Joanne S. Osteen’58; W. Lee 
Popham’7\; Alan E. Rimer B.S.C.E.’64; 
Michael J. Schwartz M.H.A.’71; Walter W. 
Simpson M.B.A. ’74. 


Mason.C. Carter Ph.D. '59 is head of the 
Department of Forestry and Natural Resources at 
Purdue University, West Lafayette, Ind. 


D. Anthony Marquis B.S.C.E. 59 is vice president 
and Oregon manager of Rainier International 
Bank. He is responsible for international and 
domestic banking as well as equipment leasing. He 
isa commander inthe U.S. Naval Reserve and 
lives in Lake Oswego, Ore.. where he is a member 
and president of the city council. His daughter, 
Mielle Marquis, is a freshman at Duke. 


60s 


Diana Strange '60 was appointed executive 
director of the newly-formed Northeast 
Consortium of Colleges and Universities in 
Massachusetts. She works directly with the 
presidents of the eight member colleges to develop 
the activities of the consortium. She and her 
husband, John, and their three children live in 
Newton, Mass. 


Wayne D. Carroll’61 is in the 1981-82 edition of 
“Who's Who in Finance and Industry.” 


Stephen B. Calvert ’62 succeeded to the presidency 
of the Martin County District Two Volunteer Fire 
Department in August and was elected toa full 
term in October. He is also the department’s rescue 
lieutenant, a Florida-registered emergency medical 
technician and city attorney of Stuart. 


Miles A. Crenshaw A.M.°62, Ph.D."64, professor 
of pedodontics in the University of North 
Carolina’s dentistry school and professor of oral 
biology in the Dental Research Center, presented 
the featured paper for the Dahlem Conference on 
Biological Mineralization in Berlin, Germany, last 
fall. 


Steven T. Kimbrough B.D. ’62 starred in“ Man of 
La Mancha” in Vienna, Austria, last fall and also 
made a film of it for Austrian television. In 
January, he was in Colorado for an engagement 
with the Denver Symphony. In addition to his 
musical prowess, he is an author of two books and 
numerous articles, as wellasa lecturer and 
speaker. 


William Warren Reinhardt’62, A.M.’64, Ph.D. 
69, who has taught history at Randolph-Macon 
College, Ashland, Va., since 1967, was promoted 
to the rank of full professor. 


Steven H. Gale’63 is professor and head of the 
English department at Missouri Southern State ~ 
College. He and his wife and three daughters live in 
Joplin, Mo. 


Bettie Sue Siler Masters Ph.D. ’63 was appointed 
professor and chairman of the department of 
biochemistry at the Medical College of Wisconsin, 
effective this June. She is now research professor of 
surgery and director of biochemical burn research 
at the University of Texas Health Science Center. 
She and her husband, Robert, live in Dallas and 
have two daughters. 


William S. Price Jr. 63 is director, Division of 
Archives and History of the Department of 
Cultural Resources for North Carolina. He and his 
wife, Pia Tavernise Price ’65, and their two 
daughters live in Raleigh, N.C. 


Stewart D. Work Ph.D. ’63, a chemistry professor 
at Eastern Michigan University, Ypsilanti, Mich., 
received the university’s Distinguished Faculty 
Award for Service last fall. He has been active on 


Nn 
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numerous department and university committees 
including the Faculty Senate, the Association of 
Michigan Collegiate Faculties, and chaired the 
Commission on the Future of Eastern Michigan 
University. 


Richard E. Arnold ‘64 was named director of 
manufacturing and distribution for Menley & 
James Laboratories, the consumer product 
division of Smithkline Corp. He and his wife, 
Sharyn, live in Lumberville, Penn. 


Brent Blackwelder '64, Washington representative 
for the Environmental Policy Center, served ona 
panel to discuss “Are Environmental Regulations 
Helping or Hurting?” for the National Town 
Meeting in Washington, D.C 


Adelaide Austell Craver 64° formerly vice 
president and trust officer at First Union National 
Bank in Charlotte for 14 years, joined First 
National Bank of Shelby as Vice President for 
Money Management. She and her husband, 
Richard, and their two children live in Shelby, 
Ne 


Richard W. Zeren B.S.M.E ‘64 was named head of 
the Planning and Evaluation Division of the 
Electric Power Research Institute in Palo Alto, 
Calif. 


Diane Disney M.A.T.°65 is executive director of 
the Rhode Island Council on the Arts and lives in 
Providence. 


Julia Hensley ‘65, former associate director of 
development at Children’s Memorial Hospital in 
Chicago, joined the American Student Dental 
Association in the newly-created position of 
deputy director. She lives in Chicago, III. 


Don Covington 66, a Naval commander, returned 
to the United States following an eight-month 
deployment to the western Pacific and Indian 
Oceans aboard the U.S.S. Kitty Hawk. He is the 


executive officer of VAW 114, a squadron aboard 
the Pacific fleet carrier which spent the majority of 
the period on contingency operations in the 
northern Indian Ocean and Persian Gulf. He also 
flies the Grumman E2C Hawkeye, a sophisticated 
early-warning and command and control aircraft. 
He lives in Coronado, Calif., with his wife, Jan, 
and their two children. 


Jack Gosnell 66, a U.S. Foreign Service officer 
since 1971, completed two years of Chinese 
language training at the American Institute in 
Taiwan. In September, 1982, he will head the 
embassy's science and technology office and be 
responsible for coordinating and overseeing Sino- 
American Cooperation in Science and 

Technology. He and his wife, In-Mi, and daughter 
live at the U.S. Embassy in Beijing, China 


John T. McNabb I1°66, M.B.A.°79 was named 
director of joint venture financing for Soltex Oil 
and Gas, Inc., a newly-formed energy exploration 
company with headquarters in Dallas. He and his 
wife, Susan Cole McNabb ’68, and their two 
children live in Richardson, Texas. 


David W. Goff M.H.A.°67 was appointed 
executive director of Eye and Ear Hospital of 
Pittsburgh, after serving as executive director and 
associate executive director at the University 
Hospital of Jacksonville, Fla. He lives in 
Pittsburgh, Penn., with his wife, Kristen Wolfe 
Goff B.S.N.°67, and their three children. 


Barbara Patterson Miller ’67 received her M.B.A. 
from Wake Forest University in May. She is nowa 
communications consultant with Booke & Co., an 
employee benefits consulting and actuarial firm. 
She lives in Winston-Salem, N.C. 


R. Fred Zuker 67, M.Ed.’75, dean of admissions 
and financial aid at Pomona College, was elected 
vice president for special services of the National 
Association of College Admissions Counselors. 
He was selected for the three-year term at the 


NACAC national conference in Philadelphia. He 
lives in Claremont, Calif., with his wife and two 
children. r 


Garrett E. Brown, Jr. J.D.’68 was appointed 
general counsel for the U.S. Government Printing 
Office. He was formerly a partner in the Newark, 
N.J., law firm of Stryker, Tams & Dill. He and his 
wife, Linda, live in Westfield, N.J.,and 
Washington, D.C. 


W. Wayne Dickson A.M.’68, Ph.D. ‘76, professor 
of English at Stetson University, Deland, Fla., was 
appointed to serve on the advisory committee for 
Education of the Gifted in Volusia County. 


Ronald W. Gerbe ‘68 graduated in 1976 from the 
University of North Carolina’s medical school in 
Chapel Hill, where he also completed training in 
general surgery and otorhinolaryngology in 1981. 
He has opened a private surgical practice in 
otolaryngology and head and neck surgery in 
Chapel Hill, where he lives with his wife, Ruth 
McKinney Gerbe’73, and their son and daughter. 


Thomas J. McKee J.D. °68 was appointed general 
counsel of John Blair & Co., a diversified 
corporation with interests in broadcasting and 
graphic arts. He was formerly assistant general 
counsel for Colt Industries, Inc. He lives in New 
York City. 


Richard L. Morrill Ph.D. ’68 was appointed 18th 
president of Centre College of Kentucky effective 
at the end of this academic year. He is now 
president of Salem College and Salem Academy in 
Winston-Salem, N.C., where he lives with his wife, 
Martha, and their two daughters. 


Antoinette L. D. Pemberton’68 received a master 
of business education degree from Stetson 
University, Deland, Fla.,in August. 


Stephen Sapp 68, M.Div.’71, Ph.D.°75 is 
assistant professor of religion at the University of 








Alumni Calendar 


Alabama 


Montgomery 

Monday, May 24. Divinity alumni meeting in 
conjunction with Alabama/West Florida 
Conference of the United Methodist 
Church. DeanJameson Jones, speaker. 
Call the Rev. E. Bruce Fitzgerald at (205) 
735-3519 


Delaware 


Wilmington 
Sunday. June6. Annual barbecue picnic. Call 
Tony Bosworth '58 at(302) 774-7461. 


District of Columbia 


Sunday. May30. Physician's Associate 
Alumni Association annual meeting in con- 
junction with the A.A.P.A. annual con- 
ference at the Washington Hilton Hotel. A 
Duke P.A. hospitality suite will also be open 
for allalumni association members and 
guests. Call Betsy Sullivan at(919) 
684-5114 


Florida 


Palm Beach 
Saturday, May 22. Annual Duke-UNE picnic 
CallSharon Byrd 61 at(303)844-5550 


Massachusetts 


Boston 
Saturday, April24. Annual alumni meeting. 
Call Marshall Case 70 at(617)944-5336. 


Michigan 


Detroit 
Thursday, May 13. Annual alumni meeting. 
CallJohn Holmquist 72 at(313)645-9600. 


North Carolina 


Beaufort 

Friday, April30. Down East clambake for 
Eastern North Carolina alumni at the 
Marine Lab with Chancellor A. Kenneth 


Pye. Call Pauline Myers at(919)684-5114. 


Friday-Sunday, April30-May2.Alumni_ - 
College. Marine Lab Seminar. “Of Ships 
and Seas and Sealing Wax.” Call Pauline 
Myers (919) 684-5114 


Cumberland County (Fayetteville) 

Tuesday, June 8. Divinity School alumni 
meeting in conjunction with the North 
Carolina Conference of the United 
Methodist Church. Call Betsy Sullivan at 
(919)684-5114 


Durham (Duke University) 

Tuesday, April20. Class of 1972 reunion 
planning meeting. Call Jesse Colvin at 
(919)684-5114 


Wednesday, April21. Divinity School Alumni 
Council banquet honoring the Class of 
1982 for all graduating Divinity students 
and spouses. Call Betsy Sullivan at(919) 
684-5114. 

Sunday, May9. The Engineering Alumni 
Association and engineering dean's office 
co-sponsor an outdoor reception for mem- 
bers of the engineering Class of 1982 and 
their families. 


Sunday-Saturday, May 16-22. Alumni 
College. Duke University’s Preventive 
Approach to Cardiology (DUPAC). Call 
Sharon Bair at(919)684-5114. 

Thursday-Sunday, June 10-13. Alumni 
Weekend 1982. For details call Jesse 
Colvin at(919)684-5114. 

Friday, June 11. Engineering alumni 
barbecue for reunion classes and all local 
engineers. 

Nursing alumni luncheon and annual 
meeting for reunion classes and local 
nursing alumni. 


Ohio 


Cleveland 

Wednesday, May 12. Annual alumni meeting. 
Call Gene 73 andLyn Barlow 73 Ferreri at 
(216) 751-8629. 


Pennsylvania 


Pittsburgh 
Tuesday, May11.Annual alumni reception. 
CallEd McKenna ‘72 at(412)355-3503. 


South Carolina 


Charleston 

Friday-Sunday, May 28-30. Alumni College. 
Duke at the Spoleto Festival. Call Pauline 
Myers at(919)684-5114. 


Virginia 

Richmond 

Tuesday, May 4. Annual dinner meeting with 
a Duke speaker. Call Nancy Kraus 73, 
A.M. '75 at(804) 737-3929. 
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‘Harvey J. Cohen M.D.°70, Ph.D.°70 was 









Miami, Fla., and associate pastor of the Palmetto _ 
Presbyterian Church in Miami. He was invited to _ 
presenta paper to the annual meeting of the © 
American Academy of Religionin San Francisco 
in December. His wife, Mary Manley Sapp’71, is 
the statistical consultant for the computer center of 
the University of Miami. 


Barbara Boone Silvia M.Ed. ’68 is living in 
Norton, Mass., with her husband, Michael, and 
son. She is restoring a 200-year-old farmhouse, 
and running a catering service. 


Sally Jo Vasicko A.M. ‘68, Ph.D.*71, associate 
professor of political science at Ball State 
University, Muncie, Ind., is the new head of the 
political science department. Her appointment 
extends through the 1983-84 academic year. She 
has been a member of the Ball State faculty since 
1973, 


Charles B. Clark 69 was elected assistant treasurer 
of Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh, Penn. His responsi- 
bilities include corporate finance, project finance 
and trade services, both international and 
domestic. He joined the company in 1977. 


Stephen W. Conaway '69 joined the International 
Herald Tribune in Paris, France, as director of 
operations. He and his wife, Linda Cobb Conaway 
‘69, have lived in Germany for the past five years. 
They have one daughter. : 


Joel Cooper Ph.D. 69, a member of the Princeton 
University psychology faculty since 1969, recently 
lectured at the Gettysburg College campus on 
“Violent Television and the Behavior of Children.” 
He has presented his research on the social impact 
of television and televised aggression to the Society 
of Experimental Social Psychology, New Jersey 
Elementary and Middle Schools Administrators 
Association, and the Eastern Psychological 
Association. 


Charles R. Daul’69, controller of Knight 
Publishing Co., also has been named treasurer of 
the company, which publishes the Charlotte News 
and the Charlotte Observer. Heand his wife, 
Susan, and their two children live in Charlotte, - 
N.C. 


James H. Eskridge Jr. 69 was appointed general 
manager of Camelot Virginia, a branch of Camelot 
Distributing Co. of Atlanta, Ga. He and his wife, 
Cyndee, live in Newport News, Va. 


Richard G. La Porte J.D. 69, a managing senior 
counsel in Wells Fargo Bank’s legal department, 
was elected a vice president of the bank. Hejoined _ 
Wells Fargo in 1980 after nine years as an associate 
in the law firm of Cahill, Gordon & Reindelin New 
York, Washington and Paris. He lives in San 
Francisco, Calif. 


MARRIAGES: Charles R. Fyfe Jr.’68, M.B.A. 
‘74 to Patricia H. Bennett ’76 on Feb. 6in York 
Chapel. Residence: Charlotte, N.C.... Patrice 
Elaine Patterson ’68 to Alfred Richard LeClere on 
Oct. 3. Residence: Durham, N.C.... C. David 
White B.S.M.E.’68 to Theresa Anne Greenwell on 
Sept. 5. Residence: Nashville, Tenn. 


BIRTHS:Third child and third daughter to Steven 
H. Gale 63 and his wife, Joplin, Mo., on Aug. 24. 
Named Kristin Heather.... Second child and 
second son to Sarah Cobb Bacon’64 and James S. 
Bacon, Atlanta, Ga., on Oct. 13. Named John 
William.... Second child and first son to William 
H. Baker ’66 and Ruth Carroll Baker, Atlanta, 
Ga., on Sept. 19. Named Jonathan Hale.... Third 
daughter to Joseph S. Hiatt III’67 and Nancy 
Hiatt, Atlanta, Ga., on June 23. Named Nancy 2 
Carol.... Second child and first daughter to 
Suzanne Weikert Coker 68 and John Leslie Coker 
’68, Englewood, Colo., on Aug. 26. Named 
Elizabeth Ruth. First child and daughter to 
Meredith Nelson Endsley 68 and Harry Barclay 
Endsley IT, Oakland, Calif., on July 31. Named 
Alexis Christine. ... First child and daughter to 
Ralph B. Robertson A.M. '68 and Pat Robertson, 
Richmond, Va., on Oct. 18. Named Ann Byron. ... 
First child and son to Judy Woodruff 68 and 
Albert Hunt, Washington, D.C. on Sept. 16. 
Named Jeffrey Woodruff. 


70s 


Jerry D. Adair M.H.A.°70 left his position at 
Gaston Memorial Hospital in Gastonia, N.C., to~ 
become chief executive officer at Jackson County 
Memorial Hospital in Altus, Okla. He says he and 
his wife, Nancy “have waited to get back to ‘God’s 
Country’ where the land is flat and the excitement 
of tornados is always present.” 


Susan Griffith Bohannan’70 is doing consulting 
work with the firm of CACI, Inc., in Washington, 
D.C. 


appointed associate professor in the departments 
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of pediatrics, radiation biology and biophysics at 
the University of Rochester Medical Center. He 
will also serve as chief of the division of pediatric 
hematology and oncology of strong pediatrics. 


Ann Lenore Schneider’70, M.A.T.’71 earned a 
doctorate in history from Carnegie-Mellon 
University and is now teaching history at Wheaton 
College, Wheaton, III. 


John C. Warren’70 was elected assistant vice 
president in the legal department at the Wachovia 
Corp. in Winston-Salem, N.C. He joined 
Wachovia in 1976 asa staff attorney and in 1979 
was promoted to assistant counsel. 


James Wise’70, previous editor of Tar Heel 
magazine, has joined the staff of the Durham 
Herald as arts and entertainment editor. From 
1971 to 1974, he was an editor of the Duke Alumni 
Register. He lives in Durham, N.C. 


Miles M. Croom’71, after seven years as a Naval 
helicopter pilot, received his master’s degree in 
marine resource management from Oregon State 
University Oceanography School. He is now 
serving as a commissioned officer of the NOAA 
Corps on the research vessel Oceangrapher. He 
and his wife, Mary, live in Seattle, Wash: 


Elizabeth G. Ferris’71 is currently teaching at the 
National University of Mexico asa Fulbright Pro- 
fessor. The book she edited, “Latin American 
Foreign Policies: Global and Regional Dimen- 
sions,” was published by Westview Press in August 
1981. 


Linda M. Hankins "71 is working asa volunteer for 
a year with a community development adult 
education group in Jakarta Pusat, Indonesia. 


Ellen P. Lee’71, director of credit and collections 
at R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., was elected to the 
board of directors of Northwestern Bank in 
Winston-Salem. A certified public accountant, she 
is a member of both the American Institute and 
North Carolina Association of Certified Public 
Accountants and a past vice president, treasurer, 
and director of the national organization. She and 
her husband, Ronnie, havea sonand live in 
Lewisville, N.C. 


Alumni profile: Michael Best 


Stephen W. Scott’71 was appointed group 
product manager-new business marketing for 
Heinz U.S.A., division of H.J. Heinz Co. He 
joined Heinz in 1978 and has served in various 
marketing management positions, most recently as 
senior product manager, ketchup. He lives in 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 


S. Duane Southerland B.S.E.’71, M.B.A.’74, was 
appointed director of finance for Cooper 
Electronics in Nashua, N.H. He and his wife and 
son live in Bedford, N.H. 


Paul H. Stock ’71 was appointed senior vice 
president of the North Carolina Savings and Loan 
League in Raleigh, N.C. He joined the league in 
1979 and has been serving as vice president and 
counsel. Before that, he worked on the legal staff of 
the North Carolina General Assembly for five 
years. 


Emily Austin Thrush’71 is teaching linguistics and 
English as a second language at Oglethorpe 
University and at the ELS Language Center in 
Atlanta. In May, she plans to delivera paper in 
Hawaii at the international convention of 
Teacher’s of English to Speakers of Other 
Languages. She and her daughter live in Atlanta, 
Ga. 


Pamela A. Aiken’72 isa fourth year graduate 
student in clinical psychology at Texas Tech 
University. She lives in Lubbock, Texas. 


Jean M. E. Audibert Ph.D. ’72 joined the 
Houston, Texas, office of the Earth Technology 
Corp. as manager of engineering and associate. He 
was awarded the J. James Croes Medal in 1980 and 
the Collingwood Prize in 1979 by the American 
Society of Civil Engineers. He isa registered 
professional engineer and has written articles 
appearing in more than 25 publications. 


Barbara Blaylock ’72, M.D.’76 completed a 
residency in internal medicine at the University of 
California in San Diego. She spent a year working 
in the Indian Health Service in Montana and 
recently moved to Bethesda, Md., to accepta 
position with Group Health Association in 
Rockville. 


John Fielder Jr.’72 just published his first full- 
color calendar, “Colorado’s Hidden Valleys.” He 
lives in Denver, Colo. The photographs were taken 
in unpopulated areas of the Rocky Mountains. 


Vaughn C. Glapion’72 is working as an assistant 
manager trainee for Playboy Club in Atlantic City. 
He lives in Pleasantville, N.J., with his wife, Anne, 
and their two daughters. 


Paul Hawthorne’72 was named to the executive 
sales program of Cardiac Pacemakers, Inc. in 

recognition of his outstanding performance and 
longevity with CPI representatives receiving the 
recognition this year. He lives in Glen Allen, Va. 


Bonnie Hinkle Herr’72, M.D.’76 completed her 
residency in obstetrics and gynecology in June 
1980 and her husband, Douglas V. Herr M.D.’76, 
completed his residency in internal medicine in 
June 1979, both at the University of Pittsburgh. 
They are now in private practice in Pittsburgh, 
where they live with their son. 


James C. Musselwhite Jr.’72 left hisjobasa 
research associate at The Brookings Institution to 
become a research associate at The Urban Institute 
in Washington, D.C. He is doing research on the 
effect of the Reagan budget cutbacks and program 
changes on non-profit organizations. 


Robert R. Bash M.H.A.’73 was appointed vice 
president of Hospital Management Services. He is 
responsible for all hospital contract management; 
management of Rapides Health Services, which 
includes microfilming, physical therapy, and 
biomedical engineering services; and Health 
Central, which includes a fitness center, nutrition 
center, and an education center. He and his wife, 
Linda, and their two children live in Alexandria, 


‘La. 


Robert C. Giles B.S.E.’73 was promoted to design 
engineer in the mechanical and nuclear division of 

the design engineering department at Duke Power 

Co. Heand his wife, Jill, and their two children live 
in Charlotte, N.C. 


Terence M. Hines’73 was appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology at Pace University, Pleasant- 
ville, N.Y. 


Return of the native 


Met tenor comes home for Duke performance 


fter Michael Best 62 decided he wanted to be an 
opera singer, he set two goals for himself: singing 
with the Metropolitan Opera and performing in 


the Duke Artists Series. 


Robert D. Peltz’73 is nowa partner in the law firm 
of Rossman & Baumberger, P.A.in Miami, Fla. 


Michael G. Phillips B.H.S.’73 was named 
administrator of the Alabama Regional Organ 
Bank at the University of Alabama in 
Birmingham. He previously was chief of tissue 
donation and organ procurement at Duke’s 
medical center and transplant coordinator at the 
medical schools at Duke and the University of 
North Carolina. He and his wife, Janis, and their 
two children live in Indian Springs, Ala. 


Carolyn F. Pedley’73, M.D.’77 was appointed to 
the faculty of the Bowman Gray School of 
Medicine, Wake Forest University, as instructor in 
medicine. She also teaches residents and students 
in the physician assistant program. Her primary 
interests are medical screening for cancer and 
hypertension and patient education. She and her 
husband, Robert, and their son live in Winston- 
Salem, N.C. 


George H. Pretty II 73 joined the law firm Dobson 
& Dobson in Greenville, S.C. He was formerly 
university counsel for the Medical University of 
South Carolina. 


Sanford P. Wilcox ’73 is executive vice president 
for United Service Industries. He lives in 
Charlottesville, Va., with his wife, Janice 
Davidson Wilcox M.S.’76, and their son. 


Kurt D. Winterkorn’73 joined the law firm 
Aronoff, David, Harvey, Hagner & Kuneyin 
Washington, D.C., where he lives with his wife, 
Nancy, and their daughter. 


John A. AllisonlV M.S.’74 was promoted to 
executive vice president of the banking division of 
Branch Banking and Trust Co., Wilson, N.C. He 
and his wife, Elizabeth, have a son. 


David Arneke’74 was appointed assistant city 
editor of the Raleigh News and Observer. Before 
joining the N & Ostaff in 1977, he was editor of the 
Carolina Financial Times and was a reporter and 
editor for The Daily Times-News in Burlington. 
He lives in Raleigh, N.C. 


Robert Bjorhus ’74 received his M.B.A. in finance 
from Cornell University. He works in the 





20 months old, he sang with his mother at the piano. He 
still has tapes of the first lullabies he sang with her. 

In 1964, Best went to New York to try toestablisha 
musical career, bypassing the route through Europe so 


In January, he reached the last of those goals. He 
performed in three concerts as part of the Artists Series. 
His week-long residency at Duke was made possible bya 
grant from the National Endowment for the Arts’ Solo 
Recitalist Residency Program. One of the performances 
featured a special appearance by his cousin, Crawford 
Best 61, who is principal bassoonist with the New 
Orleans Symphony and the Santa Fe Orchestra. 

Michael Best, a lyric tenor, achieved his first goal in 
1979 when he made his Metropolitan Opera debut in 
Kurt Weill’s “The Rise and Fall of the City of 
Mahagonny.” He remembers that night as “scary.” 

“Your whole career is hanging there,” he says. And 
he was a little intimidated by the large size of the theater. 

Large audiences no longer frighten Best, who has 
performed with many opera prima donnas, such as 
Renata Scotto, Mirella Freniand Beverly Sills. 

And his success doesn’t seem to have spoiled him. 
His personality is warm and friendly, and he shows his 
openness by agreeing to an unscheduled interview after 
one of his rehearsals in the music building. He is tall and 
slender, and gray has invaded his dark hair. 

Best says that Duke played an extremely important 
role in his decision to become an opera singer. His 
exposure to opera came through the Artists Series, he 
says. 

He was majoring in economics when music 
professor John Hanks convinced him, in his junior year, 
that he should pursue a career in voice. With the help of 
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Hanks and other faculty members, he received a 
scholarship to the Julliard School of Music in New York 
City. 

Both of Best’s parents encouraged him musically, he 
says, and introduced him to music ata very early age. At 


many artists take. He says he believes the transition from 
Bethesda, N.C., to New York was so drastic that he 
couldn’t even think of going to Europe. He compares 
going to New York from North Carolina with going to 
the moon. 

He says that many of this friends thought his goals 
were ridiculous and unrealistic, but his parents believed 
he could achieve them. They helped him get through the 
tough years in New York. He says he almost starved 
during those early years, but supported himself and his 
wife with a variety of odd jobs. Even in his early 30s, he 
still depended on his father for some financial support. 

He survived by following his own advice: “Never, 
never, never, never give up.” He says that he thinks 
aspiring artists have to “hang in until the rest drop out.” 

At this point in his life, he is satisfied with his career, 
he says. He is currently singing with Placido Domingo in 
Offenbach’s “The Tales of Hoffman.” 


NEIL BECKER 85 


Becker, a freshman from West Hartford, Conn., isan 
English and biology major. He developed an early 
interest in opera, singing in the Met’s children’s choir in 
“La Boheme” and “Hansel and Gretel.” 
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Letters 


The editors of the Register would like to 
hear from Duke alumni and other friends 


of the university. We know you're out there 


and we welcome your’comments, correc- 
tions and opinions. Please limit your letters 
to no more than two double-spaced, typed 
pages. The Register will not publish 
‘“‘open”’ letters or letters addressed to any- 
one other than the Duke Alumni Register. 








Less flawless? 
Editors: 


Inthe May-June 1981 issue of the Register, in 
a letter from Robert E. Kingsbury ’63, he 
attacked my use of the phrase “more perfect.” 

I concede his point, but wish to point out 
that unlike Trinity students, which he claims 
to be, engineering students seem to be more 
perfect only because we are constantly 
expanding the definition of perfect. 

Further, in the September-October 1981 
Register, I was picked on by Dr. Thomas H. 
Solenberger. 

I want to set the record straight, however, 
and indicate that I was not picking on his 65- 
year-old mother. Anyone who could raise 
three sons, all with advanced degrees, clearly 
deserves credit. It is unfortunate that none of 
them apparently decided to become an 
engineer. 


Alan E. Rimer B.S.C.E.’64 


Esprit de Corps 


Editors: 

The purpose of this letter is to respond to your 
recent article in the Duke Alumni Register 
[“Nae Man Can Tether Time or Tide,” 
November-December 1981.] 

For the Wanchese Seafood Industrial Park 
to realize its anticipated full potential, and 
thereby supplant some of the foreign fleet 
presently operating off the East Coast, larger 
ships will be required concomitant with a safe 
and reliable harbor entrance. Our present 
dredging efforts are unable to maintain the 
presently authorized channel dimensions for 
any significant period of time. The increased 
dredging required to maintain increased 
depths and widths for sustained periods of 
time without jetties increases exponentially 
rather than linearly. This, plus the proven 
reliability of jetties, has dictated the selection 
of the jetty alternative. 

Based on the results of physical hydraulic 
studies conducted at our Waterways 
Experiment Station, Vicksburg, Miss., the 
jetties would not significantly increase flood 
potentials in the vicinity of Oregon Inlet. In 
addition, the jetties would not reduce or 
increase the potential for storm breaches of 
the barrier islands north and south of Oregon 
Inlet. Should a breach occur near the 
stabilized inlet, it is unlikely that it would 
remain open for any length of time since the 
jettied channel would provide a hydraulically 
more efficient path for waters flowing in and 
out of Pamlico Sound. Even without jetties, 
Oregon Inlet has demonstrated a propensity 
to overcome past storm breaches, such as the 
ones that occurred in the vicinity of the 
National Park Service Bodie Island 
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Campground and New Inlet during the Ash 
Wednesday storm. 

We would never build the jetties without 
investigating the foundation conditions. We 
know the clay is there and have determined its 
extent, thickness and bearing capacity at the 
site of the jetties. This information is included 
in the preconstruction design of the jetties. 

The jetties will provide a greater marine 
habitat diversity and the fishing walkways on 
the jetties will provide enhanced fishing 
opportunities for many recreational 
fishermen. 


During the months of June and early July 
1980, the Wilmington district was 
coordinating with Jay Gogue of the 
Department of Interior (DOJ), the transfer of 
information preparatory to a meeting with 
the National Park Service (NPS) consultants. 
However, certain important data, in 
considerable bulk, were not transmitted to 
DOI. It was suggested to Gogue, and he 
agreed, that those data would be at hand 
during the meeting and that appropriate 
Corps staff members would go through the 
data and analysis with the consultants in 
accordance with their specific interest. 


Limberios Vallianos of the Wilmington 
district office, ina telephone communication 
with Gogue in late June 1980, suggested that 
the meeting with the NPS consultants be 
deferred until completion of the Phase II 
General Design Memoranda (GDM) and 
Environmental Impact Statement (EIS) 
supplement. The consultants could then 
examine and study the documents at their 
leisure. A meeting would follow to elaborate 
as necessary on specific points. 

The deferral of the meeting was not 
accepted, and the meeting with the 
consultants was arranged for August 4-5, 
1980 as requested by DOI. 

The NPS consultant group consisted of 
Drs. Douglas L. Inman, Scripps Institution of 
Oceanography; John C. Kraff, University of 
Delaware; Robert Dolan, University of 
Virginia; and R. A. Dalrymple, University of 
Delaware. These consultants were 
accompanied by Jay Gogue, DOI, and the 
group arrived at the Wilmington offices of the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers at 1 p.m. on 
August 4, 1980. On arrival, Gogue 
informed the Corps staff that he and the 
consultants would be leaving at about 3:30 
p.m. that day to fly to the Cape Hatteras 
Lighthouse. They would return to 
Wilmington that evening in order to 
reconvene the meeting at 8 a.m. the next 
morning. The August 4th meeting adjourned 
at about 3:45 p.m. Upon reconvening the 
meeting on the morning of August 5, Gogue 
announced that the DOI party would be 
leaving at 10 a.m. There was obviously little 
detail that could be covered in such short a 
time span. It was agreed by all that basic 
judgments concerning the stabilization of 


Oregon Inlet depended on review of the 
contents of the Phase II GDM. The meeting 
adjourned at 10 a.m. on August 5, 1980 with 
the understanding by all that no official 
action would be taken to finalize the project 
until the project EIS supplement, supported 
by the Phase II GDM, was reviewed by DOI 
and presumably by its consultants. 

The South Atlantic Division office of the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers sent copies of 
the Phase II GDM to DOI’s Southeast 
regional office on December 3, 1980. There 
has been no communication from DOI 
requesting another meeting on the Phase II 
GDM or transmitting additional comments 
of the consultants. We are pursuing the 
reevaluation of a dredging only (with 
nearshore dumping) alternative at the request 
of DOI. This is being done with the 
understanding that we will proceed to 
implement whichever alternative (dredging 
only or jetties) is most feasible after 
completing this evaluation. 

I know you share my concern that we 
proceed expeditiously and with prudence to 
find the best solution to the safety and 
transportation problem at Oregon Inlet. 


Maj. Gen. E. R. Heiberg III 
U.S. Army 
Director of Civil Works 


Orrin Pilkey responds: 


The hullabaloo over the Oregon Inlet 
jetties has all of the classic political, economic 
and environmental ingredients of coastal 
conflicts, but there are some important 
differences. 


The most important of these is that this 
project may well have received more detailed 
scrutiny from “outside” scientists than any 
shoreline project like it. The project has not 
fared well in the spotlight. Opinion is 
essentially unanimous that the economic 
justification is contrived, some of the geologic 
assumptions are invalid and some aspects of 
the engineering are less than competent. 


I think Maj. Gen. Heiberg’s defense of the 
jetties and my response clearly demonstrate 
that a major factor underlying the controversy 
is the fundamental difference between the 
“engineering mentality” and the “scientific 
mentality.” 


In order to respond to Maj. Gen. Heiberg’s 
comments I have quoted or paraphrased his 
main points: 


1. The jetties are needed in order that the 
Wanchese Seafood Park achieve its full 
potential. 

In the March 1977 final environmental 
impact statement the Corps stated: “The 
harbor and associated facilities [the 
Wanchese Seafood Park] will not be used to 





justify stabilization of Oregon Inlet. The State 
of North Carolina has made the determination _ 
that the development of Wanchese Harbor is 
economically viable without stabilization of 
Oregon Inlet.” , 

Now the Corps is using the park as almost 
the sole justification of the jetties. However, 
the state was correct. The Wanchese fishery 
has boomed in recent years without the jetties 
(and without using the new seafood park). 
The seafood park, by the way, isa federally- — 
funded project which has yet to find its first 
seafood customer. 


2. Jetties are proven reliable. 

Well, yes and no. Most jetties do make 
navigation safer and-reduce dredging costs. A 
fair percentage have not worked, however. 
Some jetties have made harbor entrances 
more dangerous than before, e.g., 
Masonboro Inlet, N.C., and Barnegat Inlet, — 
N.J. Because of wave diffraction problems, 
jetties more often than not increase the danger 
to small outboard boats. In any event the 
environmental price of jettiesis very high. — * 

Take Texas for example. A number of 
harbor entrances are successfully jettied, but 
it is estimated that more than 50 percent of the 
state’s beach sand supply is tied up by the 
jetties. The state is thereby assured of havinga 
continuing and accelerating beach erosion 
problem. 


3. Hydraulic studies indicate that the jetties 
will not increase flood potential. 

Well, yes and no. Model studies are good 
only for the short range. It is impossible to 
model all possible events over a long period of 
time (10 to 30 years) and furthermore, the 
natural environment changes. For example, 
jetties always produce unpredictable changes 
in sea floor shape which affect storm wave 
patterns in equally unpredictable ways. 
Model studies, many of which are highly 
sophisticated and quite costly, frequently 
silence critics of Corps shoreline projects; 
critics can only arm-wave in response. But 
long, long experience on the American 
shoreline has prompted total skepticism and 
disbelief (on the part of coastal geologists) 
regarding model studies of dynamic open 
ocean shorelines. I know of no model studies 
that have successfully predicted the long 
range effects of jetties. I know of no coastal 
engineers who claim that they do. 


4. We would never build the jetties without 
investigating the foundation conditions. 

But they almost did. The Phase II design 
memorandum, the final environmental 
impact statement, the cost-benefit ratio and 
the original date for letting out the first 
contract all preceded the availability of 
sufficient subsurface or seafloor data. Last 
fall, the Corps finally did some offshore 
drilling perhaps in response to Stan Riggs’ 
(East Carolina University) longand loud | 
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complaints that mud rather than sand might 
be there. According to the scientific 
grapevine, thick mud indeed has been found 
but this information has not been made 
public. Jetties can be built on mud as well as 
sand but different designs are required for 
different substrates. 


5. The jetties will provide a greater marine 
habitat diversity and provide better fishing. 

Nature is doing just fine, all by itself, on the 
Outer Banks. 


6. The group of distinguished scientists 
empaneled by the National Park Service (who 
wrote two reports opposed to the jetties) did 
not give the Corps a fair hearing during their 
1980 meeting in Wilmington. The meeting 
was too short to accomplish meaningful 
communication. 

The following is a quotation from the 
consultants’ report issued after the 
Wilmington meeting: 

“In the opinion of the review panel (the 
National Park Service consultants), this 
process of information exchange with the 
Corps of Engineers is less than successful. 
Much of the information essential to 
meaningful discussions and resolution of 
Interior (department’s) fundamental issues 
concerning the Oregon Inlet jetties is not 
presently available ina form that this panel or 
any similar group can be expected to evalute 
within a reasonable period of time. The panel 
went to Wilmington anticipating more 
summary analyses and documentation at this 
stage of the project. that is after five years of 
research and eight months before intended 
construction begins. We have little doubt that 
much of what is needed for such an evaluation 
exists; however. the Corps of Engineers 
position was*...you’ll need to spend several 
weeks in Wilmington or Vicksburg.” 

The park service panel was convinced that 
communication was hopeless; plane 
reservations were changed about and the 
group left ahead of schedule. The North 
Carolina Academy of Science board of 
directors subsequently passed a resolution 
expressing their dissatisfaction with the 
Corps’ lack of cooperation with the panel. 

The bottom line of the Oregon Inlet jetty 
project is that the Corps has wasted a number 
of years designing and defending an 
economically and environmentally untenable 
project. 1am even inclined to agree with some 
of the fishermen at Wanchese who believe the 
Corps has not been at all aggressive or 
imaginative in its present dredging program 
in order to avoid making a demonstration 
that a serviceable channel could be 
Maintained without jetties. 

I hope the Corps willsoon drop the 
proposed jetty project and take a serious and 
creative look at dredging Oregon Inlet as a. 


_ “permanent” solution to the problem of the 


Oregon fnlet fisher. 


international controller’s division of Mellon Bank. 


He and his wife, Stacy, live in Pittsburgh, Penn., 
and have one son. 


Rhonda S. Cohen’74 completed a podiatric 
surgical residency on Los Angeles, Calif. She has 
joined Dr. Leonard F. Julian in the practice of 
podiatry in Durham, N.C. 


Charles E. Cox’74 is district manager for Spector- 


' Red Ball Freight System. He and his wife, Deirdre 


L. Cox B.S.N.’74, and their two children live in 
Spartanburg, S.C. 


Allison Blount Debuisson’74 received her master’s 
degree in child development from the University of 
North Carolina at Greensboro. She lives in 
Madison, N.C., with her husband, David, and their 
son. 


Joel S. Goldberg ’74, M.D.’77 completed his 
residency in anesthesiology at Massachusetts 
General Hospital in Boston. He returned to Rocky 
Mount, N.C., tojoin Nash Anesthesia Associates. 


Bob House J.D. ’74 was appointed circuit judge of 
southwest Missouri's 44th judicial circuit by the 
governor of Missouri. He is also prosecutor for 
Douglas County. He previously was in private law 
practice with his wife, Doris,in Ava, Mo. 


David M. Jeuda ‘74 joined the faculty of Florida 
International University in Miami, where he is 
assistant professor in the department of modern 
languages and isa member of the university’s 
American and Caribbean Studies Center. 


Priscilla Porch’74 is now a partner in the law firm 
of Heard and Porchin Wolfeboro, N.H. She is 
specializing in estate planning, probate and real 
estate law. 


Robert J. Schmidt’74 received his M.B.A. from 
the University of North Dakota and accepted a 
position with Searle Optical Group, a division of 
G.D. Searle, as personnel manager for laboratory 
operations. He and his wife, Barbara Tapp 
Schmidt ’74, and their two daughters live in 
DeSoto, Texas. 


Diana Silimperi’74, M.D.’79 returned to 
Thailand for the second time as an American 
Refugee Committee doctor. She is working at 
Chonburi, a holding center for refugees bound for 
third countries. Her home is Seattle, Wash. 


Ellen L. Armbruster ’75 was named assistant vice 
president of Standard Life of Indiana. She started 
at Standard Life in June 1978 and was admitted to 
the Indiana Bar Association that summer. She 
lives in Greenwood, Ind. 


David P. Graves Jr.’75 received his master’s degree 
in chemical engineering/ pulp and paper science 
and technology in 1977 and his Ph.D. in 
carbohydrate chemistry in 1981 from the Institute 
of Paper Chemistry in Appleton, Wis. He now 
works for Weyerhaeuser Co. as a research 
engineer. He and his wife, Heidi, live in Tacoma, 
Wash. 


John B. Guerard Jr.’75 was appointed assistant 
professor of finance at Lehigh University. He and 
his wife, Julie, live in Bethlehem, Penn. 


Joseph F. Irvin’75 received his master of divinity 
degree at the Lutheran Seminary, Philadelphia, in 
1980. He is pastor of Nativity Lutheran Church in 
Chester, Penn., and lives with his wife, Tracy, in 
Lansdale, Penn. 


Anne Devoe Lawler’75 joined the law firm of 
Ferguson & Burdell as an associate. She and her 
husband, Brian, and their son live in Bainbridge 
Island, Wash. 


Craig K. de Castrique’76 received his M.B.A. from 
the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hillin 
1979. He isin commercial lending with Barclays 
American. Heand his wife, Mary, live in 
Charlotte, N.C. 


Gene Elizabeth Harkless B.S.N.°76 is clinical 
coordinator for the Visiting Nurse Association of 
Greater Manchester, N.H., and is responsible for 
program development and implementation in the 
occupational health and parent’ child nursing 
programs. She lives in Pittsfield. N.H. 


Charles F. Hawkins’76 was awarded the Coast 
Guard Achievement Medal for his tour as 
commanding officer of the USCGC Point Brower. 
He was recently reassigned to the rescue 
coordination centerin Honolulu. He and his wife, 
Jean, live in Aiea, Hawaii. 


John C. Lyons B.S.E.’76 is doing his second year 
of residency in orthopedic surgery at the Mayo 
Clinic while his wife. Carol Ann Williams Lyons 
"76, begins her first vear of residency in radiology at 
the Mavo Clinic. They live in Rochester, Minn. 


Thomas E. Marfing’76 received his medical degree 
from the Medical College of Virginia in June 1980 





Attend the Summer Session at Duke 
where you get more for less 


«Save 25-30%. Overall summer costs are 
significantly lower than a spring or fall 
semester. 


«Study abroad. Duke’s Summer Session 
foreign programs are offered in Canada, 
England, Germany, Israel, Italy, and Spain. 


¢ Choose from a wide selection of courses. 
Offerings range from accounting to zoology. 


¢ Participate in special programs. “Ethics 
and the Professions” (two courses) and “His- 
tory of Nuclear Energy: Civilian and Military 
Applications” (two courses) are some of the 
broad themes available. 


¢Get ahead or catch up. The Summer Ses- 
sion allows you to get a jump on the job 
market by graduating early, or to catch up 
with your class. 


Term II 
June 29-Aug. 12 


Term I 
May 13-June 26 


Take advantage of smaller classes, less 
crowded housing and Duke’s summer festival 
of the arts. 


Whether you are an enrolled student or 
just interested in learning, the Summer 
Session can mean more to you, and for 
less. 


For more information, call or write: 
The Summer Session 
Duke University 
121 Allen Building 


Durham, NC 27706 
(919) 684-2621 
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Fitness, for your future 
Alumni College 
May 16-22 


Duke University’s Preventive Approach to Cardiology 


Improve your health this spring by spending a week on campus. It 
could be the first step to a longer life. Let DUPAC evaluate your 
physical fitness and tailor a lifetime health regime to suit your needs. 
You'll take part in exercise classes, learn from Duke's medical experts 
about diet, stress, aging, and use Duke's tennis courts, swimming 
pools, jogging tracks and trails, golf course, weight equipment, sauna 
and Jacuzzi in your spare time. 


The six-day package covers lodging (double occupancy) at Tabard 
House, Edens Quadrangle, all meals, special activities, a cocktail party 
and farewell banquet. Tuition: $700, which includes a $250 cardio- 
vascular physical and treadmill exercise stress test. ° 


Please reserve spaces at DUPAC Alumni College. | enclose my check 
for $100 for each reservation, payable to Duke University. 


Name, class 
Address 
Phone 


Return reservation form to: Sharon Bair, Alumni College, Duke University, 614 
Chapel Drive, Durham, NC 27706. 





Sail the Adriatic 

Aug. 5-17 

Cruise the Tyrrhenian and Adriatic seas aboard the 
316-foot sailing ship SEA CLOUD. Two nights in Rome, 
seven nights at sea with visits to Amalfi, Pompeii or 
Paestum, Naxox and Corfu. Two nights in medieval 
Dubrovnik with a tour to Kotor and Sveti Stefan. Cost: 
$3,400 to $5,600 from New York. 


Scotland: Tees/Tours 
Sept. 17-26 


Golfers will challenge Troon, Gleneagles, Muirfield 


and St. Andrews with Duke golf coach Rod Myers. 
Nancy Myers and non-golfers will join a Scottish guide 
for an in-depth look at the countryside, history and 
literature. Cost: $1,815 from Atlanta. 
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and completed his internship at the Naval 
Regional Medical Center, Oakland, Calif. He is 
now the senior medical officer at the Branch 
Medical Clinic, Naval Air Facility, Atsugi, Japan. 


Sanjay Saini ‘76 is a clinical fellow in radiology at 
Harvard Medical School and a resident in 
radiology at Massachusetts General Hospital. He 
lives in Brookline, Mass. 


Ward L. Armstrong "77 received his law degree 
from the University of Richmond in 1980 and in 
July 1981, completed a clerkship with Justice W. 
Carrington Thompson of the Supreme Court of 
Virginia, He now hasa private practice in 
Martinsville, Va. 


Charles O. Blaha’77 is employed asa staff attorney 
with the office of the State Public Defender, Trial 
Division, in Milwaukee, Wis. 


Stephen T. Clark’77 received his M.B.A. in June 
from Harvard Business School, and joined the 
investment banking group of Smith Barney, Harris 
Upham & Co. in Houston, Texas. 


Laureen Debuono’77 is an associate with the law 
firm of Bronson, Bronson & McKinnon in San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Jay H. Marlin’77 graduated from the State 
University of New York at Buffalo with a law 
degree. He was the recipient of the 1981 Law 
Faculty Award. While studying for the Colorado 
Bar exam, he will clerk for the law firm of 
Kidneigh, Hughes, Pelz, Leach and Clikemanin 
Denver. 


Paul Messner ’77 graduated in January, 1981, 
from the University of Alabama’s law school, 
where he was selected a Hugo Black Scholar and 
elected to membership in the Bench and Bar Legal 
Honor Society and the Order of the Coif. He is 
now assistant district attorney for the Fourth 
Judicial Circuit. He lives in Marion, Ala., with his 
wife, Lowelle. 


Susan Peck O’Dell B.S.N.’77 completed her 
M.S.N.and P.N.P. at the University of Colorado 
Health Sciences Center in August. She works as 
the neonatal/ pediatric clinical specialist at Denver 
General Hospital. Her husband, Christopher C. 
O’Dell’77, is an associate with the law firm Shaw, 
Spangler & Roth. They live in Denver, Colorado. 


Explore the Nile 
Oct. 18-Nov. 2 


S. Dallas Simmons Ph.D. °77, former vice- 
chancellor for university relations at North 
Carolina Central University, is now president of 
Saint Paul’s College in Lawrenceville, Va. In 1975- 
76, he wasa staff assistant to President Gerald 
Ford. 


Kenneth K. Boggs M.H.A.’78 is the 
administrative director of the Duke Family 
Medicine Program and financial officer of the 
Department of Community and Family Medicine 
at Duke. He and his wife, Trina, live in Raleigh, 
N.C. 


Peter L. Diaz’78 received his M.B.A. in marketing 
and finance at the University of Chicago. He is 
nowa planning analyst for the Marriott Corp., 
Bethesda, Md., in their hotel planning department. 
He lives in Wheaton, Md. 


Ellie Hollander ’78 is an information specialist at 
the Washington, D.C., office of the Electric Power 
Research Institute. She lives in Silver Spring, Md. 


Rex Loftin’78 is working on his M.B.A. at 
Appalachian State University. He and his wife, 
Emily, live in Sugar Grove, N.C. 


Michele Miller Sales ’78, J.D.’81 is an associate 
attorney with Oles, Morrison, Rinker, Stanislaw & 
Ashbaugh. She and her husband, Christopher, live 
in Bellevue, Wash. 


David B. Snow Jr. M.H.A.’78 is director of 
clinical and ambulatory services at Memorial 
Hospital in Mount Holly, N.J. 


Philip W. S. Yocom M. Div. ’78 was elected a vice 
president of Realty World Corp., Annandale, Va., 
the nation’s third largest real estate franchising 
company. His responsibilities include sales 
promotion, marketing graphics, trademark 
standards and purchasing. 


Arthur C. Ziedman J.D. 78, after completing 
three years with the U.S. Army Judge Advocate 
General's Corps at Ft. Jackson, S.C., is now with 
the law firm Finkel, Goldberg and Sheftman. Lynn 
Baumblatt Ziedman’77 is the executive director of 
the South Carolina Nurses’ Association. They live 
in Irmo, S.C. 


* Nicholas A. Brown’79 is a production geologist 


with the Superior Oil Co. He lives in Lafayette, La. 


Two nights in London, four nights in Cairo cruising 
and exploring the Upper Nile from Luxor to Aswan, 
one night each in Cairo and London on return. Cost: 
approximately $3,100 from New York. 


Autumn in Bermuda 


Oct. 31-Nov. 6 


Golf, tennis, swimming, touring, sailing, snorkeling, 
shopping and relaxing at the luxurious Belmont Hotel? 
with golf course, private beach club and free ferry 
service to Hamilton. Cost: $1,075 from Atlanta (Modi- 


fied American Plan). 
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To receive complete information, fill out coupon and 
mail to: Trish Robertson, Alumni Travel Coordi- 
nator, 614 Chapel Drive, Durham, NC 27706. 
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Lee S. Clay B.S.N.’79 is a student at Columbia 
___ University in New York. She is working on her 
master’s degree in nurse-midwifery. 


Joel H. Feldman J.D.’79 entered intoa 
partnership to establish the law office of Weiss & 
Feldman, P.A., in Boca Raton, Fla. 


Susan Mary Hammond M.S.N.’79 is assistant 
director of nursing in psychiatry at the Sacred 
Heart Medical Center. She and her husband, Alan 
Tower, who interned at Duke’s medical center in 
psychology, live in Spokane, Wash. 


Mark J. Hulings J.D.’79 entered intoa 
partnership to establishthe law offices of Cuthrell, 
_ Hough & Hulings in Corpus Christi, Texas. 


Albert H. Kirchner III’79 received a master’s 
degree in electrical engineering from the University 
of Virginia. He and his wife, Ursula Elfriede 
Schwebs’80, are employed at Texas Instrument in 
Houston, Texas. 


Gary L. Nicholson M. Div. ’79 received an 
appointment to serve as the associate pastor of the 
East Stroudsburg United Methodist Church and 
to begin a new ministry among the students of East 
Stroudsburg State College. He and his wife, 
Pamela, live in East Stroudsburg, Penn. 


Jonathan M. Perry’79 is manager of the Knoxville 
Cokesbury Bookstore for the United Methodist 
Publishing House. Before joining Cokesbury, he 
was manager of the Town Square Bookshop in 
Crossville, Tenn. He was formerly a representative 
for Learning Resources Network in Durham, N.C. 
He lives in Knoxville, Tenn. 


William M. Potts’79, is working towards a 
doctorate in biochemistry and his wife, Jan 
Norman Potts’81, is the international sales 
manager of Ithaca Intersystems, Inc. They live in 
Ithaca, N.Y. 





Basketball Camp 
for girls 9 to 18 


June 27-July 2, 1982 





To receive an application and further in- 
formation, complete the form and mail to: 
Coach Debbie Leonard, Cameron Indoor 
Stadium, Duke University, Durham, NC 
27706, or call (919) 684-5881-or 684-2120. 





Name Age 





Address 





City, state, zip 





Phone 





Peter J. Sims Ph.D.’79, M.D.’80, a University of 
Virginia resident physician in pathology, is one of 
12 physicians selected nationally to receive a 1982 
Hartford Fellowship. The award is for three years. 
Sims’ research will involve studying how certain 
proteins kill foreign cells in the body. He lives in 
Charlottesville, Va. 


Barbara Ann Summey M.R.E.’79 was named 
editor of two youth curriculum resources 
published by the United Methodist Publishing 
House. She will edit Face to Face, a personal 
reading magazine for senior high students and 
Word and Life Books, a series of new senior high 
electives. She lives in Nashville, Tenn. 


Elizabeth Whitmore B.S.N.’79 earned her M.S. in 
cardiovascular nursing from Rush University in 
Chicago. She is living in Des Plaines, Ill. 


MARRIAGES: Alice Ruth Huneycutt’72 to 
Howard Mark Bernstein on Nov. 28. Residence: 
St. Petersburg, Fla.... Cynthia Patrice Forrester 
74 to Roger Leon McCracken on Sept. 5. 
Residence: Sweetwater Oaks, Fla.... Arthur 
Montgomery Hendrix ’74 to Mary Saralyn 
Prickett on Sept. 20. Residence: Carthage, N.C... 
Stephen Morgan Johnson’74 to Suzanne Smith 
Griffin on Sept. 26. Residence: Durham, N.C.... 
James L. Purdie’74 to Marcia A. Oyler on March 
15, 1981. Residence: Columbus, Ohio.... Stagg 
Nicholson Sanders ’74 to Randall Hayden 
Hathaway Madry on Nov. 14in Duke Chapel. 
Residence: Raleigh, N.C.... Marilyn Prince ’75, 
M.D. ’79 to Guy Peter Fiocco on Nov. 7. 
Residence: New York, N.Y.... Patricia H. Bennett 
76 to Charles R. Fyfe Jr.’68, M.B.A. 74 on Feb. 6 
in York Chapel. Residence: Charlotte, N.C.... 
Roger Conant Easton Jr.’76 to Jacqueline Kaye 
Johnson on Nov. 7. Residence: Panama City, 
Fla.... Kathleen Forrest ’76 to Richard Carl Harris 
on March 21. Residence: San Antonio, Texas.... 
Robert Reid Linkous’76 to Sherry Ann 
MacLellan B.S.N.’79 on July 5. Residence: 
Rockville, Md.... Robert Brandt Maehr’76 to 
Patrice Yvonne McAbee on Sept. 26 in Duke 
Chapel. Residence: Durham, N.C.... Susan Jean 
Thomas B.S.N.’75 to Frank Elon Miner III on 
Nov. 28. Residence: Richmond, Va.... Donald Ray 
Willett M.S.’76to Pamela Ann Clagett on Oct. 24. 
Residence: Raleigh, N.C.... Carol Ann Williams 
76 to John C. Lyons B.S.E.’76 on Nov. 28. 
Residence: Rochester, Minn.... David L. Callihan 
77 to Jean Marie Murphy on Sept. 12. Residence: 
Ebensburg, Penn.... Alexander Graham Crockett 
M.A.T.’77 to Jean Gayley Middleton on Oct. 3. 
Residence: Woodstock, Ga.... Deborah Susan 
Peck B.S.N.’77 to Christopher Craig O’Dell*77 on 
Aug. 22. Residence: Aurora, Colo.... Kenneth K. 
Boggs M.H.A.’78 to Trina Wright on Sept. 19 in 
Duke Gardens. Residence: Raleigh, N.C.... Rex 
Loftin’78 to Emily K. Jackson on Aug. 15. 
Residence: Sugar Grove, N.C.... Philip W.S. 
Yocom M.Div.’78 to Monica Elizabeth Radman 
on Oct. 24. Residence: Burke, Va.,.. Jane Ellen 
Fisher ’79 to Gary Lee Beaver on Oct. 17 in Duke 
Chapel. Residence: Durham, N.C.... Gretchen A. 
Geist-Meyers B.S.N.’79 to Franklin Bradford 
Meyers on April 25, 1981. Residence: Charleston, 
S.C.... Susan Mary Hammond M.S.N.’79 to Alan 
Ray Tower on Jan. 23, 1981. Residence: Spokane, 
Wash.... Albert H. Kirchner III’79 to Ursula 
Elfriede Schwebs ’80 on June 21, 1980. Residence: 
Houston, Texas.... Gary L. Nicholson M.Div. ’79 
to Pamela S. Geary on Nov. 28. Residence: East 
Stroudsburg, Penn. 


BIRTHS: Daughter to Susan Griffith Bohannan 
°70 and her husband, Springfield. Va., on Sept. 5. 
Named Jennifer Grace.... Second child and second 
son to Kathryn Bartholomees McCloud 70 and 
Robert Olmstead McCloud Jr.’74, Atlanta, Ga. on 
Sept. 10. Named Stewart Wilcox.... First child and 
sonto Burt Smith’70 and Carol L. Smith, 
Waynesville, N.C.,on July 28. Named Paul 
Clinton Robertson.... Fourth child and second son 
to Kathryn Nordstrom Guinn’71! and Guy Guinn 
71, Shaker Heights, Ohio, on Aug. 27. Named 
Daniel Scott.... Second child and daughter to 
Linda Hand Hatcher 71 and Robert Michael 
Hatcher, Raleigh. N.C..on Aug. 5. Named 
Hannah Elizabeth.... First child and daughter to 
Susan King Dunn’72 and Stephen G. Hoffins. 
Charleston, S.C., on June 13, 1981. Named Anna 
Dunn.... First child and son to Sue Darrow 
Marchase’72 and Richard B. Marchese, Durham, 
N.C.. on July 10. Named Nicholas Darrow.... 
Second son to Barbara Cronin Wagner ’73 and 
Richard Wagner. Pasadena, Calif., on Sept. 12. 
Named Christopher John.... Second child and first 
son to Ellen Puleo’75, M.D.'79 and Joel Puleo’7S, 
M.D.’79, Durham. N.C., on Feb. 3. Named Justin 
Mark.... First child and son to Janice Davidson 
Wilcox M.S.’76 and Sanford P. Wilcox ’73, 
Charlottesville. Va.. on Sept. 21. Named 
Christopher James.... First child and daughter to 
Kurt D. Winterkorn’73 and Nancy Heermans 
Winterkorn, Washington, D.C., on Aug. 21. 
Named Gretchen.... First child and sonto JohnM. 


The DUCK experience 


There’s more to computers than video games. Duke University Computer 
Kamp seeks to identify and develop the talented, motivated pioneers of the 
future who'll need the kind of knowledge we can provide. The 12-day kamps 
are living/learning residential programs. Students will live in supervised 
dorms and eat in the university’s dining halls. Or we offer aspecial, five-day, 
non-residential program for 10-to 11-year olds. 


Novice kampers will get their first formal exposure to computing. 
Intermediate kampers need experience at least equivalent to last year’s 
DUCK. Some 10- to 11-year-old kampers from last year may wish to register 
with the 12-13 intermediate group. 









June 13-June 25 June 27-July 9 


Level Ages 
Novice 12-13, 14-15 
Intermediate 12-13 
July 11-July 23 : 

Level Ages 
Novice ype 13, 14-15 
Intermediate 14-15 





Level 
» Novice 


Classes, laboratory time, field trips, organized recreation and more are 
waiting for you at DUCK. For complete information, contact: 


Duke University Computer Kamp 
107 Bivins Building 

Durham, NC 27708 

(919) 684-6259 


Duke Football Camp 


July 11-15 


Strictly non-contact camp with Red Wilson and his coaching staff iteact ing 
football fundamentals and techniques, featuring: 7 
Steve Spurrier, Duke’s offensive coordinator, former Heisman Obi winner 
and San Francisco ’49er. 
Rich McGeorge, former captain and tight end for the Green Bay Packers. 
Bob Matheson ’66, former linebacker for the Miami Dolphins. 
Billy Bryan '77, former Duke All- American center, 1980 Denver Broncos’ 
MVP, offense. 

Resident camp, includes room and board. Cost: $160 

Day camp, commuting students only. Cost: $85 
(Insurance coverage provided for campers—physicals required) 








Address 








City, state, zip 








Home phone 





Position Weight 





School = Coach 


Mail application and $40 deposit (check payable to Duke Football Camp) to: Assist- 
ant Coach Roger Slaughter, Duke Football Camp, Duke University, Durham, NC 
27706, or call (919) 684-2635 for brochure. 
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John. Second child and first son to Ellen Puleo’75, 
M.D.°79 and Joel Puleo’75, M.D.°79, Durham, 
N.C., on Feb. 3. Named Justin Mark. First child 
and son to Janice Davidson Wilcox M.S. ‘76 and 
Sanford P. Wilcox 73, Charlottesville, Va., on 
Sept. 21. Named Christopher James. First child 
and daughter to Kurt D. Winterkorn'73 and 
Nancy Heermans Winterkorn, Washington, D.C., 
on Aug. 21. Named Gretchen. First child and son 
to John M. Alton’74 and Peggy H. Alton, 
Columbus, Ohio, on Aug. 26. Named Jeffrey 
Ryan. Son to Allison Krahling Baroody ‘74 and 
Alan H. Baroody, Greenwood, S.C., on Oct. 6 
Named Andrew Krahling. First child and daughter 
to Stephen A. Yoder'75 and Louise W. Yoder, 
Pittsburgh, Penn., on Aug. 27. Named Sallie Lea 
Daughter to Brenda Shepherd Goodman B.S.N. 
‘76 and Michael Goodman, Hahn AFB, Germany, 
on Oct. 23. Named Hanni Elizabeth. First child 
and son to Charles Francis Ryan 11°76 and Jennie 
Martin Ryan, Pittsford, N.Y., on July 8. Named 
Joseph Martin. First child and daughter to Ann 
Elizabeth Edwards Whittaker ’76 and Paul 
Emerson Whittaker '76 Seaside, Calif., on Nov. 10. 
Named Lisa Ann. First child and daughter to 
Robert Reid Linkous ‘76 and Sherry MacLellan 
Linkous B.S.N.°79, Rockville, Md.,on May 18. 
Named Jennifer Ann. 


80s 


Katherine McNally ‘80 is working with the Peace 
Corps in Thailand. 


Ursula Elfriede Schwebs ‘80 is working at Texas 
Instrument in Houston, Texas. Her husband, 
Albert H. Kirchner III°79, received his master’s 
degree in electrical engineering from the University 
of Virginia and is also employed by Texas 
Instrument. 


Rebecca A. Smith 80 was accepted to the 
University of North Carolina’s medical school, and 
will begin her studies next August. She lives in 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 


Allison Winter ‘80 is working for an Atlanta 
environmental consulting firm asa field technician 
performing biological and hydrological surveys for 
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land assessments on the Mississippi Gulf Coast. 
She lives in Pascagoula, Miss. 


Lynda Marie Zeiders'80 was a member of the first 
class to graduate from the postbaccalaureate 
certificate program in physical therapy in the 
College of Allied Health Professions of the 
Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital, 
Philadelphia, Penn 


Edythe Bird '8| is studying psychology at Yale 
University with a Zenobia Wooten Keller 
Scholarship from Phi Mu national sorority. While 
at Duke, she was a member of Phi Beta Kappa and 
Phi Eta Sigma and was secretary of her Phi Mu 
chapter. 


Christina Carmen’81! joined the First National 
Bank of Atlanta as a management associate. She is 
serving in the cash management division of the 
bank, where her responsibilities include assisting in 
special projects related to the bank’s cash 
management services. She lives in Decatur, Ga. 


Kenneth Dennard’81!, who plays center for the 
Montana Golden Nuggets in the CBA’s West 
division, was One of 10 players named to the 
Continental Basketball Association's All-Star 
team. 


Kathryn J. Nixon’8! is studying public health in 
graduate schoolat the University of Michigan. She 
livesin Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Jan Norman Potts’8 | is the international sales 
manager of Ithaca Intersystems, Inc. and her 
husband, William M. Potts’79, is working towards 
a Ph.D. in biochemistry. They live in Ithaca, N.Y. 


David Allan Smith’8 | is an appraisal assistant 
with the Charles W. Smith & Associates. He lives 
in Durham, N.C. 


Annette V. Tucker’81 isa news reporter for the 
Nashville Banner and lives in Nashville, Tenn. 


MARRIAGES: Richard Ehrman Boquist Jr.’80 
to Katherine Cartwright Lunney on Oct. 10 in 
Duke Gardens. Residence: Durham, N.C.... 
Margaret V. Hayden B.H.S’80 to James D. 
Warren Jr. on Nov. 28. Residence: Jacksonville, 


Fla.... Katherine Taves Ogren’80 to Ronald Scott 
Beebe 80 on Dec. 19. Residence: East Windsor, 
N.J.... Ursula Elfriede Schwebs'80 to Albert H. 
Kirchner I11°79 on June 21, 1980. Residence: 
Houston, Texas.... Siobhan Kohilla Darrow’8 1 to 


Dmitri Valarevich Valesenkov on March 19, 1981. - 


Residence: Highland Park, N.J.... Jean Marie 
Malarz’81 to Stacey Allen Wood Jr. on Oct. 10. 
Residence: Durham, N.C. 


BIRTHS: First child and daughter to Richard Lee 
Dake M.Div. ’80 and Laura Dake, Onsted, Mich., 
on Noy. 14. Named Emily Catherine. 


Deaths 


The Register has received notice of the following 
deaths. Further information was not available. 
Alford Jesse Holton’28 on May 27, 1981... Clifton 
Clement Bennett Jr.°34 on Sept. 20, 1981... 
Norman James ‘34 on Nov. 7 in Hickory, N.C.... 
Floyd S. Bennett Jr.'37 on July 13, 1980, in 
Hagerstown, Md.... Ashburn Leroy Rawls "37 on 
April 27, 1981... Theodore W. Weeks Jr. M.D. "42 
on July 30, 1981... John M. Thorne ‘50 on Oct. 13, 
1981... Lyman Douglas Denike Ph.D. °64 on July 
2, 1981,in Los Angeles, Calif.... Mark S. Ehrlich 
*78 on March 10, 1981. 


John W. Robbins ’26 on Oct. 23 of congestive 
heart failure at the Naval Regional Medical Center 
in Virginia. He is survived by his wife, Marguerite, 
of Newport News, Va. 


Samuel David Wright ’28 on July 22in Ormond 
Beach, Fla. He was 76 years old. He was retired 
after 40 years asa North Carolina teacher and 
principal. He served in World War Il and wasan 
active member inthe American Legion at 
Laurinburg, N.C. He wasan honorary member of 
the N.C. branch of the Woodmen of the World. He 
is survived by his wife, Bertha, and one 
stepdaughter. 


Willie Augusta Gee ’31 on Nov. 23 at her home in 
Henderson, N.C., following a sudden illness. She 
was a member of Phi Beta Kappa at Duke, and was 


a librarian with the H. Leslie Perry Library Annex 
She is survived by her step-mother, a half-brother 
and two half-sisters. 


Walter C. Palmer’37 on Jan. 20, 1981, aftera long 
illness, in Jamesburg, N.J. He is survived by his 
wife, Beverly, one son, one daughter and two 
grandchildren. 


Herbert Trice Dukes 52, M.D.°55 on Oct. 7in 
Pensacola, Fla. He was 50. He served asa 
lieutenant inthe U.S, Navy from 1956-58. He 
returned to Duke Hospital in 1958 where he served 
asa resident in neurology and neurosurgery until 
1963. He then joined the Medical Center Clinic in 
Pensacola and was serving as treasurer of the clinic 
at the time of his death, He had also served asa 
consultant in neurosurgery at several area military 
hospitals. He was a member of numerous 
professional associations including the American 
Medical Association, and the Florida Medical 
Association. He is survived by his wife, Rita 
Shepard Dukes B.S.M.T.’52, two daughters and 
one son. 


a 


Robert D. Kettlestrings 67 on Oct. 20 in Oak 
Park, Ill., of multiple sclerosis, He is survived by 
his parents. 4 


Edward T. Rice’70 on Oct. 23 in Chapel Hill, N.C., — 
of an apparent heart attack. He was 32. He wasa 
third-year student at the University of North 
Carolina’s law school. He is survived by his father. 


James Aric Heilman Jr. A.M. °78 on July 14 of 
melanoma cancer in Carlisle, Penn. He wasa 1976 
graduate magna cum laude from the University of 
North Carolina and received his master’s degree in 
German culture from Duke. He was awarded a 
Fulbright Scholarship, attended Phillipps 
University in Marburg, Germany, and was 
attending Thomas Aquinas College, Santa Paula, 
Calif.,at the time of his death. He was studying to 
become a Roman Catholic priest. He wasa 
member of Phi Beta Kappa, Phi Alpha Theta and 
Delta Phi Alpha. He is survived by his parents, an 
uncle, two aunts, and several cousins. 


Are taxes putting the bite on your budget? 

If so, consider one of Duke’s Life Income Plans. A gift to one of 
these plans entitles you to an immediate income tax deduction 
and pays you the income from your gift for the rest of your life. 


In addition, you can: 


e unlock your capital gains to produce additional 
income for your and your family, 
@ alleviate your investment responsibilities and 
reduce your financial management expenses, 
@ get all these benfits while you simultaneously 
help Duke. 


If you would like to see what an investment in Duke could mean 


to you, please complete and return the form below. Of course, 


this implies no obligation on your part. 


Please print or type and mail to: Susan D. Marchase ’72, Office of Planned Giving, Duke University, 
2127 Campus Dr., Durham, NC 27706. 


Hypothetical gift $ = 


Life 
Income 
Plans 


A tax-wise investment 
in Duke’s future: 
and in your own 


If example is for appreciated property: 


Cost basis § 2 =< = >::  Presentimarketwaliie i. =2eee = 
Approximately income tax bracket ___ % 


One-Life Trust 


Two-Life Trust (optional) 


Beneficiary’s birth date ____ Second beneficiary’s birth date —__— 


Semheen te) 


Second beneficiary’s sex —__ 





Other questions orcomments: _ 
































4 STAR 
TENNIS ACADEMY 


Now at Duke University 


JUNIORS—2 programs from 
June 7/—August 15 in 1, 2, or 4 
week sessions for boys and girls 
9-18 years old. 





e THE JUNIOR PROGRAM —Fun 
and learning for beginners to advanced 
players. 


e TOURNAMENT PREP PROGRAM 
Features hard physical training, extensive 
drilling, tough competition, and work with 

. top ranking pros. ONLY THOSE WILLING 
TO EXERT MAXIMUM PHYSICAL AND 
MENTAL EFFORT SHOULD ENROLL 





te eR >) Br don beBar 
SCHOLARSHIPS. «© (Ree eee 
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for U.S.T.A. State, Sectionally, areata 
and Nationally ranked players. 









| 

| 

| 

Name | 

. 4 STAR Address — | 

+. * £8 TENNIS | | 

| BACADEMY ! — ae 
Dr. John LeBar, Tennis Coach | Phone | 

Duke University ¢ Dept D-82 le: ae ee a 


Durham, NC 27706 ¢ 919-684-2202 
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n. 2. what Duke alumni 
come home to in June. 


wart’ IC Year 


te 


Friday, June 11 


e Class of 1937 golf and tennis tournaments, open to all 
classes 

e Nursing alumni luncheon in the Bryan University Center 
e Engineering alumni pig-pickin’ on the lawn 

e “As We Grow Older—the Generation inthe Middle.” 
Panel: George Maddox, director, Center for the Study of 
Aging and Human Development: Lisa Gwynther, clinical 
associate and continuing education coordinator at the 
Center. Moderator: Erdman Palmore ’52, Duke professor 
and author of “Social Patterns in Normal Aging” 

e “Flentrop—Front and Center,” demonstration by 
David Weadon, associate university organist 

e Cocktail party in the Bryan University Center, followed 
by the General Alumni Association banquet in the Great 
Hall, with President Sanford, speaker 


Saturday, June 12 


e Alumni Fun-Run on Duke’s cross-country course, for 
all alumni and families 


Don’t miss out on redefining your reunion this summer. If 
youre a member of the Class of ’32, ’37, ’42, ’47, 52, 57, 
62, 67,72, or just want to take part in the festivities, 

contact Jesse Colvin, Reunion Coordinator, Alumni 
House, 614 Chapel Drive, Durham, N.C. 27706, or call 
(919) 684-5114. 





¢ Seminars: “Estate Planning Update—Effects of the 
1981 Tax Act,” led by John Q. Beard ’56, LL.B. °60; “How 
To Get a Good Education at Duke—Then and Now.” 
with Theodore Ropp, history professor emeritus, and 
Ron Witt, recipient of the 1981 Alumni Distinguished 
Teaching Award: “Credibility of the Press,” with Bill 
Green, university relations director and former 
Washington Post ombudsman, and Clay Felker’51, 
former editor of New York and Esquire magazines and 
president of Felker Communications, Inc.; “Cancer 
Research Update,” with Dr. William Shingleton, director 
of Duke’s Comprehensive Cancer Center, and Dr. John 
Laszlo, director of its clinical research program, followed 
by a guided tour of the Cancer Center 


e Picnic for all classes on the East Campus lawn, featuring 
the Duke Wind Symphony, followed by separate, guided 
walking tours of East Campus, West Campus, the 
Gardens and the DUPAC Center 


e “Admissions at Duke—Where Do Alumni and Their 
Children Fit In?” Panel: Jean Scott, admissions director. 


~ Lee’32, M.Div. 34, senior minister to San Francisco’s 












Jim Belvin, director of undergraduate financialaid; and 
Mary Newman’72, coordinator, Alumni Admissions 
Advisory Committees 

¢ “Reflections of Duke,” with Chancellor A. Kenneth Pye 
reviewing his term as top university administrator 

e “Flicker of the 40s”: continuous showing of shorts 
newsreels and period cartoons, sponsored by the Class of 
*47, in the Bryan University Center’s film theater 

e Individual class activities: pig-pickin’s, formal dinners, 
cabin parties 


Sunday, June 13 


e Class breakfasts 
e Alumni worship service, with guest minister John D. 


CS te eee ee ee ae ae ns 


Grace Cathedral 
¢ Half Century Club inducts new members from the Class 
of 1932, with special guest, Dr. Keith Brodie, Duke’s 
newly-appointed chancellor. 
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East and West 


News from the University’s campuses 








Decision deadlocked 
on Nixon library 


Duke's negotiations fora Nixon library are at 
a standstill while former President Richard 
M. Nixon LL.B. "37 and his associates 
explore other possible sites for the building, 
says Eugene McDonald, university counsel. 
Nixon wants to find a university ora city 
which will accept a building containing botha 
library and a museum, McDonald says. On 
Oct. 29, the Academic Council, Duke’s 
faculty senate, approved a set of guidelines 
recommending that a museum be barred from 
the proposed Nixon library at Duke. The day 
after the vote, Sanford wrote a letter to Roy 
Weintraub, the council’s chairman, saying he 
supported the council’s recommendations. 
Sanford had told the council members before 
their vote that their guidelines would be 
“virtually controlling” in library negotiations. 
Apparently the guidelines were not 
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accepted by Nixonand his associates, because 
they have adopted a “Don't call us, we'll call 
you” stance with Duke. 

“The ball is in the court of Mr. Nixon’s 
counsel,” Chancellor A. Kenneth Pye told 
alumni June 13 during an Alumni Weekend 
seminar. 

McDonald says he cannot predict how 
long it might take for Nixon and his associates 
to act on the library issue. 

“The only other possibilities | know of are 
with cities,” he says. “I know of no other 
institutions competing for the library.” 


Vesic, engineering 
school dean, dies 


Aleksandar S. Vesic, dean of the School of 
Engineering, died in early May of Rocky 
Mountain spotted fever. He had been ill for 
approximately a week before entering the 
hospital. His death was attributed to 


complications that included kidney and 
respiratory failure, and cardiovascular 
instability. He was 57. 

In funeral services held at Duke Chapel, 
President Terry Sanford said: “He wasa 
gentle man, but intense in his determined 
purpose to build his school...he was a leader 
in his field and recognized as an outstanding 
teacher. I cherish my association with him.” 

Vesic, who was also J.A. Jones 
distinguished engineering professor, led the 
engineering school through a period of 
sustained growth in enrollment, sponsored 
research, and faculty development. 

Women make up about a quarter of the 
school’s enrollment, one of the highest figures 
of any engineering school in the country. 

Under Vesic’s leadership, the school 
recently undertook a drive to raise $12 million 
to expand library and research facilities. 

Born in Yugoslavia, Vesic graduated with 
highest honors from the University of 





Belgrade, where he later earned his doctorate. 
He did postdoctoral work at Manchester, 
England; Ghent, Belgium; and M.I.T. 

Before coming to Duke in 1964, he taught 
at the University of Belgrade and Georgia 
Tech. He became chairman of Duke’s civil 
engineering department in 1968 and dean of 
the engineering school in 1974. 

His early professional experience included 
design of prize-winning bridges, as well as 
earth-retaining underground and shore 
structures. In recent years, he lectured 
nationally, in Mexico, Canada, in numerous 
countries of Western and Eastern Europe, as 
well as South America, South Asia and the 
Far East. 

In 1969 he received the Award of Merit 
from the National Research Council’s 
Highway Research Board, and in 1974 the 
Thomas Middlebrooks Award from the 
American Society of Civil Engineers. 

Vesic is survived by his wife, Milena Mia 
Sedmak Vesic. Donations in memoriam may 
be made to the engineering school’s 
Aleksandar S. Vesic Memorial Fund. 


Alyea, first chief 


of urology, dies 


Dr. Edwin P. Alyea, founder of the medical 
center’s urology division, died at home in 
February after a myocardial infarction. He 
was 83. Alyea, who was chief of urology at 
Duke for 33 years, retired as professor 
emeritus in 1969. 

Dr. William G. Anylan described Alyea as 
“one of the finest gentlemen I’ve ever known. 
He was our first chief of the division of 
urology and he brought immediate national 
and international distinction to Duke. He has 
trained some of the leading urologists who 
have joined institutions and hospitals 
throughout the country.” 

Alyea graduated from Princeton in 1919 
and from Johns Hopkins’ medical school in 
1923. He trained at Hopkins until he accepted 
the position as Duke’s first urology chief in 
1929. He was named urology professor in 
1942. 


Bid 552 PCPA Sa ee 
Celebrity souvenir 


Golf pro Marlene Floyd tucks a momento in 
the pocket of one of the 12,000 fans who 
turned out for the Duke Children’s Classic in 
May. On hand were such celebrities as Betty 
and Gerald Ford, Perry Como, Sam Snead, 
Connie Stevens, Buddy Hackett, Loretta 
Switt and Jimmy Dean. The two-day golf and 
tennis tournament raised an estimated 
$175,000 to $180,000 for the medical center's 
pediatrics department. An estimated 4,000 
people attended the Saturday night Celebrity 
Show in Cameron Indoor Stadium. 
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One of the early innovators of prostatic 


‘ surgery, he helped develop the transurethal 


resection. He was among the early 
investigators of sulfonamides in the treatment 
of urinary tract infections and.the cystoscopic 
multiple catheter method of ureteral stone 
extraction. 

While Alyea was chief, 35 residents 
completed urology training, and they 
honored him in 1964 by establishing the 
Edwin P. Alyea Visiting Professorship in 
Urology. In 1974, Duke’s urologic clinic was 
renamed in his honor. 

A member of more than 20 professional 
associations or societies, he was also author of 
more than 30 publications. 

He is survived by his wife, Nancy Anderson 
Alyea; a daughter, Nancy A. Schiebel ‘53 of 
Durham; a son, Edwin P. Alyea Jr. of 
Georgetown, Ky.; and three grandchildren. 


Duke names seven 
distinguished profs 


Seven persons representing seven specialities 
have been named to distinguished professor- 
ships at Duke. 

Four were named James B. Duke profes- 
sors: Nicholas W. Gillham, zoology; Allen C. 


Kelley, economics; Robert J. Lefkowitz, 


medicine; and Elwyn L. Simons, 
anthropology. 

Outgoing chancellor A. Kenneth Pye was 
named Samuel Fox Mordecai professor of 
law, and Roland E. Murphy was named 
George Washington Ivey professor of biblical 
studies. 

Richard Staelin, a professor and former 
associate dean at Carnegie-Mellon 
University’s Graduate School of Industrial 
Administration, will be coming to Duke as T. 
Austin Finch professor of business 
administration. 

Gillham, a specialist in cellular biology and 
genetics, has been at Duke since 1968. A 
former chairman of the president’s 
Biomedical Research Panel, he has edited the 
publications “Genetics” and the “Journal of 
Cell Biology.” He earned his bachelor’s, 


master’s and doctorate from Harvard and is 
director of Duke’s Program in Genetics. 

Kelley came to Duke in 1972 from the 
University of Wisconsin. He was chairman of 
Duke’s economics department from 1973 to 
1980 and developed the TIPS teaching 
program, which uses computers to 
individualize instruction for large classes. An 
expert on the interplay of demographics and 
economics, he holds bachelor’s and doctoral 
degrees from Stanford. 

Lefkowitz is the author of more than 200 
scientific papers and is on the board of 
professional journals on molecular and 
cardiovascular pharmocology, biochemistry 
and biophysics. He isa member of the 
national council of the American Federation 
for Clinical Research. He has a bachelor’s and 
an M.D. degree from Columbia University 
and first came to Duke in 1973. 

Simons, director of the Duke Primate 
Center, is considered a top authority on the 
evolution of humankind’s earliest ancestors. 
He holds degrees from Rice, Princeton, Yale 
and Oxford and was paleontology professor 
and head of the division of vertebrate 
paleontology at the Yale Peabody Museum 
before coming to Duke in 1977. 

Pye steps down June 30 as Duke 
chancellor. He has been chancellor twice, law 
school dean twice, and was university counsel 
for three years. A criminal law specialist, he 
first came to Duke in 1966 from Georgetown 
University, where he was associate dean of the 
law school. He holds B.A., J.D. and LL.M 
degrees from Georgetown and honorary 
degrees from Georgetown and Belmont 
Abbey. 

Murphy is the author of seven books and 
numerous articles in religious publications. 
He is on the editorial boards of several 
religious publications. He holds three degrees 
from Catholic University and another from 
the Pontifical Biblical Institute, Rome, Italy. 
Murphy has been professor of Old Testament 
at Duke since 1971. 

Staelin has written extensively in 
marketing and consumer research and has 
been a consultant to several federal agencies 
in the last several years. He is on the editorial 


boards of three journals dealing with 
marketing and consumer research and holds 
three degrees from the University of 
Michigan. 


Register wins 
top award 


Citing “serious coverage of important issues,” 
the Chronicle of Higher Education named the 
Duke Alumni Register as grand award 
winner in the tabloid publishing category of 
the Council for Advancement and Support of 
Education’s recognition program. Anaward 
certificate and a $250 prize will be presented 
July 13 at CASE’s international assembly in 
Toronto. 

The Register was chosen from CASE’s top 
10 Exceptional Achievement winners for its 
extensive coverage of last fall’s controversy 
over the proposed Nixon library, according to 
Phil Semas, grand jury chairperson and 
managing editor of the Chronicle of Higher 
Education. 

“The editors of the Alumni Register could 
have ducked this issue, or given it abbreviated 
treatment. Instead they provided seven pages 
of coverage, including quotes from key 
figures in the debate, texts of important 
statements, and an explanation of the faculty 
opposition,” Semas said. “All in all, the 
Alumni Register performed a useful service to 
its readers.” 

The citation also praised the Register for an 
article on Vietnam veterans, for “interesting, 
lively headlines” and for “a nice mixture of 
news and features.” 

In its seven-year history as a tabloid, this is 
the fifth time the Register has been named 
among the nation’s top 10 tabloids. 


GAA picks latest 
scholarship trio 


Three high school seniors, all children of Duke 
graduates, were awarded Alumni Endowed 
Undergraduate Scholarships this spring, 
boosting the number of alumni scholars to 


nine. Duke’s General Alumni Association 
plans to fund 12 such scholarships, which in- 
clude a stipend of $3,000 a year. 

The scholarships, begun by the alumni 
association in 1979, are awarded on the basis 
of merit, with preference given to children of 
alumni. 

The Charles E. Jordan Scholar is Bethany 
Cardine Graham, daughter of Thomas ’59 and 
Carol Noggle Graham ’60 of Nashville, Tenn. 
She attends Harpeth High School and plans 
to study electrical engineering when she enters 
Duke in the fall. Her scholarship is named for 
the late Charles E. Jordan 23, LL.M. 25, who 
worked at Duke for 41 years as assistant secre- 
tary, secretary, vice president of public rela- 
tions and chairman of the athletic council. 

Abbie Gillard Baynes, daughter of Robert 
and Elizabeth Garvin Baynes 61, isa student 
at Page High School, Greensboro, N.C., and 
hopes to go to law school. She is the Mary 
Grace Wilson Scholar, named for the dean of 
undergraduate women from 1930 to 1970. 

William Griffith Blackard of Richmond, 
Va., son of William 55, M.D. ’57 and Telia 
Shealy Blackard 60 and grandson of Harriet 
Shealy ’35, is the Richard E. Thigpen Scholar. 

He attends St. Christopher’s School, where he 
is second in his class. He plans to go to medical 
school. 

Thigpen 22 opened a private law practice in 
Charlotte, N.C., after working as Duke’s 
alumnisecretary. In 1952, he was president of 
the General Alumni Association. He was a 
member of the executive committee of Duke’s 
board of trustees, and became a trustee 
emeritus in 1973. 





Correction 


Cree ae 
YEE LOSE 


In the March-A pril Register, the class year of 
Duke's curator of manuscripts, Mattie Russell 
Ph.D. ’56, was inadvertently transposed in the 
article on library collections, “Stung by the 
‘Bug Bibliophile.’” Also, Sen. Josiah William 
Bailey’s name was incorrectly identified. The 
Register regrets the error. 
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Notes 


Paul Vick °66, alumni affairs director for the 
past five years, will be the new director for 
external affairs in the Center for the Study of 
Governorship and State Policy-making. The 
center, which is part of the Institute of Policy 
Sciences, communicates with the offices of 
state governors. Vick will handle coordination 
with various governors’ offices in the National 
Governor’s Association and be involved in 
fund raising. 


@ Dr. Jeffrey L. Houpt was appointed 
acting chairman of the psychiatry 
department, succeeding Dr. H. Keith H. 
Brodie, who has been named the university’s 
chancellor. Houpt, head of the psychomatic 
medicine division and medical director of the 
clinical specialty unit, came to Duke in 1975 
as assistant professor of psychiatry. Houpt is 
also chief of the psychiatry department’s 
consultation and liaison service. He earned 
his bachelor’s at Wheaton College in 1963, his 
medical degree from the Baylor College of 
Medicine in 1967 and served his psychiatry 
residency at Yale’s medical school. Before 
coming to Duke, he was director of the 
consultation-liaison service at San 
Francisco’s Presbyterian Hospital and 
medical director of the Pacific Medical 
Center’s Brookwood Hospital in Santa Rosa. 


g@ Dr. Arthur C. Christakos 51 becomes 
dean of undergraduate medical education on 
Sept. | when Dr. Ewald Busse, dean of the 


School of Medicine, returns to teaching and 
research in psychiatry and aging. Busse will 
remain on the faculty as J.P. Gibbons 
psychiatry professor, as well as dean emeritus 
and associate provost emeritus. He joined the 
Duke faculty in 1953 as professor and 
chairman of the psychiatry department and 
became dean and associate provost in 1974. 
After graduating from Duke, Christakos 
earned his medical degree at the Medical 
College of South Carolina in 1955. He 
interned and completed a residency in 
obstetrics and gynecology in 1962 at 
Charleston’s Medical Center Hospital. Asa 
Josiah Macy fellow at Columbia University 
before joining the Duke faculty in 1963, 
Christakos studied human chromosomal 
disorders. Much of his research and clinical 
work has been directed toward prenatal 
diagnosis of chromosomal abnormalities in 
women whose babies are at high risk. He 
plans to continue an active role within the 
obstetrics and gynecology department after 
assuming his new duties. Christakos has been 
associate dean of medical education at Duke 
since 1978. 


@ George L. Maddox will be the new 
chairman of the University Council on Aging 
and Human Development, effective Sept. 1. 
He succeeds Dr. Ewald W. Busse, who has 
been council chairman for 27 years. Maddox 
is a professor of sociology and medical 
sociology in the departments of sociology and 
psychiatry. He isa past president of the 


Gerontological Society of America and 
currently secretary-general designate of the 
International Association of Gerontology. 
He was also a founding member of the 
Council of the National Institute on Aging. 


@ Dr. Harvey J. Cohen will succeed George 
L. Maddox as director of the Center for the 
Study of Aging and Human Development. 
Maddox has been director since 1972. Cohen 
has been chief of medical service at the 
Veteran Administration hospital in Durham 
since 1976, director of the VA Geriatrics 
Fellowship Program since 1978, and director 
of Duke’s geriatrics division for the past year. 
He isa professor in Duke’s Department of 
Medicine. 


fob SRS A ES 
Call for nominees 


So far, 28 nomination forms have been 
received for Duke’s first Distinguished 
Alumni A ward, which will be presented 
during 1983 commencement ceremonies. All 
alumni are eligible, and the award is not 
restricted to one winner a year. Nominate 
alumni who you feel have made significant 
contributions in their particular fields, for 
service to Duke or in the betterment of 
humanity. The deadline is Sept. 1. A 
nomination form appeared in the March- 
April Register. Or to receive forms, write 
Barbara Pattishall, Alumni House, 614 

Gi ite Drive, Durham, N.C. 27706. 














An accident and an accolade 


Teacher of the Year gets two unexpected breaks. 


auline Gratz can't talk about her 13-year career at 

Dukeas professor ofhumanecology without 

revealing the respect and admiration she holds for 
her students in the school of nursing. 

Apparently the feelings are mutual. At the com- 
mencement ceremony, she received the Alumni Distin- 
guished Undergraduate Teaching Award, an honor based 
on anonymous essays written by students and faculty 
members about a professor's teaching merits. The essay 
nominating Gratz obviously was written by one of her 
students. The final selection was made by student and 


alumni committees. 
But the award, which accompanies a $3,000 hono- 


rarium and a $500 grant for Gratz to purchase library 
books, was not the only thing she received at the gradua- 
tion ceremony. She also got a broken arm. She fell and 
broke her left arm before the commencement procession, 

_ but waited until after the ceremonies and a banquet held 
in her honor to go to the hospital. 

Waiting to go to the hospital reflects what seems to 
be a dominating trait: putting others, especially her stu- 
dents, first. And that is something which helped her win 
her first teaching award in 1975. Winning the same award 
this year confirms her outstanding teaching abilities. 

“T care for them,” she says of the nursing students 
she teaches. “1 don’t consider myself a mother figure. It’s 
not that I care about their personal lives, although I do, 
it’s that | care about them having the best knowledge for 
their profession that they can have. It’s important to me 
that they learn.” 

Her classes and tests are demanding, according to 
the nominating essays. And she makes personal 
demands: “| ask for respect and I literally demand ex- 
cellence. When I get respect and excellence, that’s my 
satisfaction,” she says. 

She also gives her students respect and excellence. 
She treats each as an individual, and learns every stu- 
dent’s name — eveninclasses as large as 100 or 150. 

“Students come to class when they do not feel well to 
avoid missing a lecture,” her student says in the nomina- 
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Gratz: “When I get respect and excellence, that’ smy 
satisfaction.” 


tionessay. “I recall one student who had undergone _ 
surgery during spring break and came to class the follow- 
ing day after classes resumed. The professor approached 
the student before class and asked how that student was 
feeling and whether or not the student really felt up to. 
coming to class. This sincere concern and interest in 
individuals’ needs has been repeatedly demonstrated Ys 
this professor.” 

The essay says that every Thanksgiving, Gratz 


“extends a warm invitation to students unable to go home 


ip 


tocome to her home for dinner. She git 


decorate the chapel at commencemen: 
husband, she has established anaward to be 
highly qualified graduating senior each yea 
Gratz says she was “totally shocked” w 
learned she had won the award. “It wasa tre 
surprise because | got one in DP I didn’t thi 
could win this award twice.” 
Until 1981, three Distinguis ed Underg 
Teaching Awards, with honorariums of $500. 
ever year. The alumni association decided the 
needed to be made “more significant — somet! 
the faculty would strive to earn at 
so honored,” says Al Fisher, president of th a 
And Gratz says she feels the award is a g 
“at a time when the school of nursing needs as many — 
honors as it can Bel I feel I have brough honor the 
school of nursing.” 
But she’s Coaaed ues more than the award 
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COMMENCEMENT 


~The circumstance 


behind the pomp 


or two days before graduation, Pelham Wilder 
acted out the ceremonies in his head, reviewing 
every planned movement, anticipating any 
unplanned movement, and mentally holding his breath, 
hoping that nothing would go awry. 
At the end of the commencement ceremonies, he 


breathed a sigh of relief—not because it was over, he 


says, but because everything had gone smoothly and 
according to schedule, the result of beautiful weather, 
cooperative people and very careful planning. 

Wilder has been university marshal for five years. 
He is chief of protocol for the university, and the duties 
of graduation fall naturally into his hands. During the 
eight years before he became marshal, he was chairman 
of the commencement committee, a group made up of 
equal numbers of faculty members, students and 
administrators. 

He is responsible for every detail of graduation: the 
appearance of lawns, shrubs and buildings; the lengths of 
speeches; reservations for honorary degree recipients; the 
order of the procession, speeches and awards; the 
arrangement of audio equipment... 

And then there is the problem of the chairs. Wilder 
had to be sure that 10,000 chairs were set up on East 
Campus in time for the ceremony. About 1! ,000 chairs 
also were set up in Cameron Stadium in case it rained 
and graduation had to be held inside. If it had been held 
inside, another 1,000 chairs would have been set up on 
the stadium floor. But because of good weather Sunday 
morning, those chairs were added to the ones on East 
Campus. 

Fortunately for Wilder, who is a chemistry and 
pharmacology professor in addition to his duties as é 
marshal, there are people like Guil Lightbody, manager 
of special events services, and Jim Johnson, manager of 
the student labor pool, to help him. Johnson says a crew 
of 10 to 12 students spent about 36 hours unfolding and 
arranging the chairs on East Campus. It took them 
nearly as long to fold and stack the chairs after 
graduation. ; 

In spite of all the chairs, and bleachers which 


provided 500 additional seats, some of this year’s 





graduation guests had problems finding seats, and stood 
during the ceremonies. Wilder estimates there were at 
least four guests for each of the approximately 2,000 
graduates. “My impression is that this was the largest 
group we’ve ever had for commencement weekend,” he 
says. 

Those extra guests provided headaches for some 
students, who advertised in the Chronicle that they were 
willing to pay $5 for every extra baccalaureate ticket. 
Wilder says that is the first time he has seen students so 
desperate for baccalaureate tickets. 

There were three baccalaureate services, all 
identical, and students were split alphabetically among 
the three. The Rev. Dr. David H.C. Read was guest 
speaker. “The baccalaureate was well received,” Wilder 
says. “Many parents said it was very moving, dignified 
and meaningful. We had numerous requests for tapes of 
the services.” 


The sky threatened rain most of Saturday, but 
Sunday proved sunny and breezy. “We couldn’t have 
asked for a better day,” Wilder says. “Things went 
extremely well this year.” 

There were two additions to this year’s ceremony: 
the United Methodist Church’s University 
Scholar/ Teacher Award, presented to Martin 
Bronfenbrenner, W.R. Kenan economics professor, and 
the revival of the traditional ringing of the old Trinity 
College bell. 

Now that commencement is over, Wilder can begin 
to worry about the protocol associated with the fall 
semester’s opening convocation, Founders’ Day in 
December, graduation 1983... 

Wilder could write a book—and he's, about 
academic protocol in America. He says it should be 
finished “after I get through witha couple more 
commencements.” 
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Hanna Holborn Gray delivered Duke’s 130th 
commencement address. Gray, president of the 
University of Chicago, has been dean of arts and sciences 
at Northwestern, and provost and later acting president 
of Yale. Duke awarded her the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Humane Letters. Her address follows: 


here is a famous story, famous at any rate in 

the Connecticut River Valley, which has to do 

witha crusty and patriotic old Vermonter who 
lived onan island in the Connecticut River through 
which ran the boundary separating New Hampshire 
from Vermont. One year, a team was sent out in order to 
survey that boundary and its members discovered, quite 
unexpectedly, that the old man lived not as had always 
been thought in Vermont but rather on the New 
Hampshire side of that line. Ina state of some anxiety 
and trepidation, they went to confront him with the news 
that he lived in New Hampshire, and to their 
astonishment he replied, “well thank the good Lord. I 
was beginning to think I’d never be able to tolerate 
another of them damn Vermont winters.” 

Members of the graduating class: yours is the exact 
analogue to the old man’s position. The boundary that 
separates you from another Durham winter has been 
drawn. You have been surveyed, found to be BAs, BSs, 
MAs, MBAs, MSs, JDs, MDs—I could go on—but in 
any case, you have been surveyed and found to be all 
those good things and therefore also citizens of some 
state which is popularly known as “the real world.” Yet, 
tomorrow your spiritual terrain will be roughly the same 
as today, and so will you: quite undramatically 
unchanged, yet perhaps somewhat gratified to have 
survived into your new citizenship. But in the meantime, 
unkind fates have decreed that your passage must be 
marked by the rite of the commencement speech. 

Now, this rhetoric of occasion must take into 
account a fundamental and well-documented fact, 
namely that almost no one listens to and absolutely no 
one can recall the substance of such an oration. But that, 
of course, is not its point. Its function is to prolong the 
ceremony, and to prolong the ceremony in sucha way 
that it might seem that something really has happened, 
and also to assert the transforming significance of what 
has supposedly taken place. One might call the speech, so 
to speak, the eighteen-and-a-half-minute gap on the 
commencement tape. 

The commencement speech is surely one of the most 
awful forms of rhetoric spawned by what we like to call 
the tradition of western civilization. As the couplet puts 
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“For the life of the mind is full of paradox, like life itself. What we call boundaries 
surrounding intellectual spaces are, in fact, our own constructions, and this occasion is 
areminder to us all that liberal learning is not a compartment but a dimension of our 


existence and, hence, of the reality of things.” 


it, “Such labored nothings and so strange a style/ Amaze 
the unlearned and make the learned smile.” 


lam somewhat sobered by the fact that | remember 
nota word spoken at my own commencement. I'm still 
more sobered by the fact that my then future and now 
present past have brought me neither those styles of 
private wisdom, nor those clarities of public philosophy, 
that it was probably then said to me would be the 
ultimate reward of my education. Those who spoke then 
of contemporary crisis and future hope, those who spoke 
in the revered and by no means contemptible cliches of 
exhortation and affirmation, seemed to us—impatient, 
slightly world weary, a bit embarassed by the rituals of 
graduation—seemed to us to be speaking to themselves, 
rather than to our condition. 


Some commencement speakers at that time spoke 
to the nation, or to a cause, or even quite dizzyingly, to 
the world in larger declarations and newsmaking 
pronouncements. In one way or another, distinguished 
figures lamented, as our teachers had done, the 
complacency of our generation, its reflection or even 
acceptance of a social universe where urgent issues cried 
out for attention. 


They voiced guarded concern and sometimes 
tentative confidence about our bringing energy and 
commitment to the tasks and responsibilities that our 
education demanded as its fruit and justification. For at 
that time, in those vanished days, it was the college which 
was meant to liberalize the students—not the other way 
around—and the college worried as to whether it had 
succeeded. 

And after it was all over, | went out into the world 
and became a Renaissance historian. Now I would argue 
that the world I chose is most certainly the real one. And 
by that, | am not makinga simple parallel, trying to 


assert the easy translation one might make between 
studying the politics of the Italian city-state and that of 
academic departments, or even the kind of translation 
one might make between the reading of Machiavelli and 
the life of a university president. 

More important, | think there is a relationship 
between thinking historically and analyzing the 
complicated questions of present and future, between an 
awareness of the historical nature of complex 
institutions and the context of change and continuity in 
which they live, between the emphasis on understanding 
different points of view and different objectives of 
individuals in groups and then working with those to 
something approaching rational and informed decisions 
and their communication. 

The world of the intellect, the world of culture and 
its products, the world of civilization, the world of the 
continuing dialogue with other minds, the world of 
scientific method and discovery, of ideas and literature 
and art, all that is a real world—the most enduring of the 


real worlds that we know. 
We must each try to make it our own, even though 


we can never fully comprehend it. And then, too, what 
we call the real world, the real, real world is, above all, a 
changing, moving, complex and mystifying one. It calls 
for us to look beyond our particular role and moment 
and to see how its issues link to others in the world 
around us. It calls for attempting to master the new and 
to balance the new against the old. It calls for our 
capacity to bring values and principles to bear witha 
critical and informed judgment and with disciplined 
imagination in every aspect of the life of the human 
community and its perennial issues. It calls for us to be 
able to sift what is essential from what is trivial. 

Robert Frost once said that education doesn't 
change life much, it just lifts trouble to a higher plane of 
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James E. Cheek, 
Doctor of Humane Letters 


George H. Hitchings, 
Doctor of Science 


The president of Howard University, he 
is a graduate of Shaw, Colgate and Drew 
universities. After teaching at various 
institutions, he became president of Shaw 
in 1963. He left Shaw in 1969 to become 
president of Howard. 


school. 


regard. Now that is really what this ceremony 
symbolizes. It is one of the gifts given to us as thinking 


beings, that of raising trouble toa higher plane of regard. 
And, ideally, all these things that I’ve mentioned are 
what education helps equip us to do, however 
imperfectly, and to continue doing in making our own 
world. And that activity, that process is the real world. 


People talk about the real world instead as though it 
means meeting a payroll, getting a job, acquiring those 
technical skills that will enable us to get a job or meet a 
payroll. And there are those who see in the notion of 
education necessary and direct relationship to some 
purpose that must be practical and who try to answer the 
questions of parents and friends who say, “Why are you 
studying the history of art? What are you going todo with 
it? How do you meet a payroll in the history of art?” And 
we answer by saying that, of course, the history of art is 


- relevant. It is relevant to our capacity to develop those 


powers of expanded appreciation and of thoughtfulness, 
those powers of discriminating judgment, those powers 
of seeing relationships, those powers of having a life and 
sharing it in ways that go beyond life’s most narrow 
confines. 


And how could those powers, in turn, not be 
relevant to the ultimate objectives of our private and 
social existence, to the capacities we bring to our careers 
and technical skills, our attention to social institutions, 
and to the improvement of our own society in the so- 
called real world? They are real because they are part of a 
larger world which includes those powers. We live, then, 
within a larger framework which extends before us and 
beyond us—beyond our particular lives and time, and 
our particular choices. 


And therefore, the theme of commencement is to 
remind you that the voices of poets and philosophers and 
historians—voices of that sort that you have heard and 
read all this time—are real and their echoes, as they 
continue to resonate in your lives, are real. The problems 
addressed by poets and philosophers and historians and 
so many others—the eternal problems of life and death, 
of choice, of the balancing of many values, of the struggle 
to define social justice and freedom—those are real and 
they press upon us. 


For the life of the mind is full of paradox, like life 
itself. What we call boundaries surrounding intellectual 
space are, in fact, our own constructions, and this 
occasion is a reminder to us all that liberal learning is not 
a compartment but a dimension of our existence and, 
hence, of the reality of things. How that is so, and how we 
may shape the coherence that we seek as we move from 


The former director of Burroughs 

Wellcome Co., he is current director and 
president of the Burroughs Wellcome 
Fund. He is credited with bringing the 
company to the Research Triangle Park in 
1970, and with the early synthesizing of 
many drugs used today in cancer chemo- 
therapy. He is a graduate of the University 
of Washington and Harvard, a member of 
the National Academy of Science and the 
Royal Society of London, and has been 
an adjunct professor in Duke’s medical 


G.M.O. Maloiy, 
Doctor of Science 


A native of Kenya, he is internationally 
recognized as a biologist and 
physiologist. He graduated from the 
University of British Columbia and 
Aberdeen University, and is now 
professor of animal physiology at the 
University of Nairobi. He has been senior 
Fulbright Scholar at Harvard, visiting 
professor at the Max Planck Institute for 
Experimental Medicine in Goettingen, 
Germany, and visiting professor at 
Harvard. 


one stage of certification to another, that will vary in 
innumerable ways. 

The difficult injunction that we celebrate today is 
one that is laid on each of us individually. “Wisdom is the 
principle thing, therefore, get wisdom, and with all thy 
getting, get understanding.” At the same time, to think 
about that coherence is often to separate these worlds, 
even as we seek to harmonize them. It is often 
paradoxically the intensity of our desire to achieve 
coherence, to acquire a common rather than a divided 
citizenship that can lead to their radical separation in so 
many styles of thought and of feeling. 

We are all aware that learning does not in itself 
confer wisdom, virtue or happiness. The images of the 
wise fool and of the idiot pedant are insistently before us. 
We assume that a little learning can be a dangerous thing 
and that the increase of knowledge may, indeed, increase 
sorrow. In the meantime, centuries of philosophers, 
moralists and theologians have taught us that where 
these occur, the arrogance, isolation and abuse of 
learning constituted a degraded form of human pride 
and pretense, inimical to reason, destructive, of 
committed purpose and action. 

And yet these ideas and the language in which they 
are expressed have aiways been double-edged. The wise 
fool may be the hapless James I or the saintly abjurer of 
the world’s foolishness in the name of a higher wisdom. 
The idiot pedant may be the man who, in Milton’s 


phrase, is “deep versed in books and shallow in himself,” 
or he may be the nonconformist seeker after truth, and 
the wisdom gained from experience or from the school of 
hard knocks may have as its obverse the supposed 
wisdom of mere cunning, or the wisdom of worldliness 
as a technique of survival or success, or the asserted 
wisdom of accepting things as they are and not struggling 
vainly for what ought to be. 

Since you are all successful candidates for the 
degree, you will have noticed by now that my theme has 
to do with the role of the liberal arts, or one might say, of 
liberal learning. For the liberal arts have to do not only 
with an undergraduate curriculum. Liberal learning has 
to do with the approach to learning that will permeate 
the curricula and the approach of professional, as well as 
undergraduate, education. And that will, above all, 
permeate the spirit and the environment of a great 
university. 

Nowadays, however, it is widely believed that 
learning of a liberal sort is under terrible assault. As you 
all probably remember, there was a gentleman in the fifth 
century A.D. named Martianus Capella who wrote a 
work which, for complicated reasons, I’m afraid we 


Donald F. McHenry, 
Doctor of Humane Letters 


A graduate of Illinois State University 
and Southern Illinois University, he 
taught at Howard University until 
joining the State Department in 1963. 
President Carter named him American 
permanent representative to the United 
Nations and representative to the 
Security Council. From 1973 to 1977, he 
was director of humanitarian policies at 
the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. 


Floyd M. Riddick, 
Doctor of Humane Letters 


Riddick ’32, Ph.D. '36, LL.B. '37 became 
assistant parliamentarian for the U.S. 
Senate in 1951, and parliamentarian in 
1965. He has also taught at American 
University, has been editor of 
“Congressional Intelligence, Inc.” and 
the “Daily Digest of the U.S. Senate,” 
and legislative analyst for the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce. 


haven’t time to go into, was called “The Marriage of 
Mercury and Philology.” For many centuries, this Latin 
text was the text that handily defined the canon of the 
liberal arts and also provided the basic iconography for 
their representation. Each of the seven liberal arts, for 
there were seven, was presented as a lady. Each was 
depicted allegorically, each differently costumed and 
carrying around with her different symbols of office and 
of function. 

If we read the papers now and listen to the jeremiads 
of many educators, we would see that a new Martianus 
Capella, a 20th century Martianus Capella, would 
produce a different canon of the liberal arts. For that 
canon has broadened considerably over time to include 
many fields and types of knowledge. There would bea 
different number of the liberal arts. Would it be 17, 27? 
It’s very hard to know. Insome universities I suppose it is 
whatever number of credit hours bring you to 
commencement. But in any case, that Martianus Capella 
of this century, whatever number of people he described, 
would also be likely to show his original seven ladies with 
their backs to the wall, weeping and perhaps even facing 
a firing squad. 

This firing squad would be composed of new and 
rather mean-looking allegorical figures, some 
representing qualities, others subjects or technologies. A 
lot of them would be wearing pin-striped suits and 
carrying little certificates that perhaps say MBA, and 
each of these figures would be carrying perhaps a nice 
little computer, symbols of money, efficiency and 
whatever it is that, in the popular mind, connotes a 
certain Philistinism. That is a prevalent view of what is 
happening in the world of liberal learning. 

The concern over careerism, the fear that what we 
have knownas liberal learning will give way to the tides 
of vocationalism, to the narrow interest ina practical and 
perhaps self-interested outcome, the fear that liberal 
learning has her back to the wall and that the vocational 
tides are thundering against it—all that isnowa 
prevalent view. | think it is over-stated. I’m sure you 
think so too. 

I] would also think that it is not only exaggerated but 
that the liberal arts, by definition, have always to be in 
crisis. There is no single tradition of liberal learning that 
is, in some sense, there to be seized. Instead, there isa 
developing tradition of liberal learning which needs 
continually to be defined and redefined, continually to be 
made our own, continually to be renewed, which needs 
regularly to be articulated and justified, and which needs, 
above all, that balance between continuity and new ways 
of approach which has to do precisely with the way we 
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think about the forms of knowledge most worth 
having—the forms of knowledge which we wish we had 
been exposed to in earlier time, the forms of knowledge 
which we think will be appropriate to our children and to 
the future. 

For to think about liberal learning and to think 
about the forms of knowledge most worth having, that is 
a way of sketching out our ideal of life, of human 
personality, our ideal of a human society, our ideal of 
what may be possible for those who are yet to come. And 
it is for these reasons, above all, that | would argue that 
the language which Is used about liberal learning, 
labeling it not relevant to the real world, is language we 
should abandon. 

A liberal arts education should be a liberating 
experience and that play on words is not playful. The 
ancients defined liberal arts as those arts suitable for free 
men. | regret to say that they meant, quite literally, free 
men as opposed to women, and free as opposed to slave, 
but by extension, that has come to pertain to spiritual 
conditions for all of us. 

Such freedom might have reference to a liberation 
from the constraints of prejudice and of unexamined 
assumptions. It might refer to the freedom to choose, to 
define our own values and purposes, and to follow them 
freely. It could have to do with the freedom to do what 
we must to follow the imperatives of our own natures, 
and our own principles. And above all, then, the spirit of 


liberal learning —which has to do with that conception of 


liberation, which has to do with the sense of 
connectedness of things, which has to do with the going 
beyond narrow presentmindedness—is one which may 
liberate us from what someone called cheap and simple 
interpretations of life and history. Cheap and simple 
interpretations of life and of history are those which the 
liberally educated are obliged at all times to avoid. 

A liberal education must instill in us a conscience 
about that particular trap. And if we can struggle to 
evade that trap, then the consequences of liberal 
learning, other than those already stressed, have as higha 
social value as one can imagine. 

But what, you may ask me, does all this have to do 
with the real world? Once again, | would argue that the 
enduring world of liberal learning is a dimension of that 
world and is that world’s interpreter. It binds us to the 
world while never quite allowing us to accept it as it is. 

And how, you may ask me, can an education in the 
liberal arts prepare us for that real world? And again I 
think we should answer, not simply in terms of a civic 
and professional relevance, significant though these are, 
but should point out again that the real, real world is not 
only the present, but a world to some extent unknown 
and changing. The power to deal with and to make sense 
of that world, to understand change, to perceive 
connections, to master the new and to rethink the old, 
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may be the most important preparation we can ever hope 
forin confronting the real world. 

There is a line of Euripides that says, “Who so 
neglects learning in his youth loses the past and is dead 
for the future.” And that precept remains, | think, as 
good as any for expressing the role of liberal learning and 
the constant need for its renewal in each of us and for our 
successors. 

But there is also a more recent philosopher who has 
spoken to this point, one Charles Dillon Stengel, known 
perhaps to some of you as Casey Stengel. He had the 
following to say on the relationship of education to the 
real world. He was talking about a pitcher on his staff 
and he said about him, “he has wonderful stuff and 
wonderful control and throws strikes which shows he’s 
educated. But then, say you’re educated and you can’t 
throw strikes, then they don’t leave you in too long.” 
Well, | hope you all pitch no-hitters from the mound and 
hit home runs from home plate. Good luck and thank 
you very much. 






























Letters 


The editors of the Register would like to 
hear from Duke alumni and other friends 
of the university. We know you’re out there 
and we welcome your comments, correc- 
fions and opinions. Please limit your letters 
to no more than two double-spaced, typed 
pages. The Register will not publish 
“open”’ letters or letters addressed to any- 
one other than the Duke Alumni Register. 


Skeptical 


Editors: 

_ Ishare Professor of Geology Orrin Pilkey’s 

| scepticism about the Army Corps’ proposed 

_ jetties at Oregon Inlet (Nov.-Dec. Register). I 
_ have read most of the Corps’ documents on 
this project, and the letter from the Director 

_ of Civil Works, Maj. Gen. E. R. Heiberg III, 
_ requires a response. 

__ Maj. Gen. Heiberg states: “We know the 
clay is there and have determined its extent, 
thickness and bearing capacity at the site of 

_ the jetties. This information is included in the 
preconstruction design of the jetties.” 

The unidentified source which Maj. Gen. 
Heiberg cites can only be the Phase II 

General Design Memorandum, published 
October 1980, which, for the uninitiated, is 

| the core document for the project’s design. 

| This 85-page document says on page 3: 

| “The presence of the Pleistocene clays, with 
probably very low bearing capacities, will 
require additional foundation investigation.” 
| [author’s italics] 

| After making this disclosure, the document 
proceeds to disregard the implications one 

| should draw about these low bearing capacity 
clays which are displayed in some detail in the 
appendix to the GDM. 

Without further mention of the uncertain 
| foundation, the document goes on to declare 
the Corps ready to begin construction. Yeta 
year later, in the fall of 81, new test borings 
| were being made at Oregon Inlet. Results 
| remain undisclosed. 
| Further willingness to jump the gun on this 
project is found in the Corps’ bland assurance 
that a critical element of the project—a 
sloping float break water—would have the 
bugs worked out and be designed while the 
| jetties were already under construction! This, 
| inspite of the Navy’s frustration in trying for 
more thana decade to produce a workable 
breakwater of the type and size the Corps says 
is essential to this project. 

Maj. Gen. Heiberg also states: “We are 
pursuing the reevaluation of a dredging only 
| alternative at the request of DOI (Interior). 
| This is being done with the understanding 
| that we will proceed to implement whichever 
| alternative (dredging only or jetties) is most 
| feasible after completing this evaluation.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 































This “understanding” is not what lam 
informed was agreed to between 
representatives of the Corps and the 
Department of the Interior ina meeting with 
| Sen. [Jesse] Helms in the senator’s office. 

The Corps tried to induce the Interior 
representatives into such an agreement, but 
Helms supported Interior’s position that a 
reasonably prompt “yes or no” decision on 
the permits the Corps seeks from Interior was 
more appropriate to the circumstances—if 
the Corps rejected the dredging alternative. 
That’s the way I understand it was left. 


Subsequently, the Wilmington, N.C., 
district of the Corps seems to have resorted to 
more model studies and has stonewalled 
suggestions that real dredging equipment be 
brought in for on-site testing—in spite of the 
support for such testing by the Corps’ own 
Coastal Engineering Research Center at Ft. 
Belvoir, Va. 

Maj. Gen. Heiberg also states: “For the 
Wanchese Seafood Industrial Park to realize 
its anticipated full potential, and thereby 
supplant some of the foreign fleet presently 
operating off the East Coast, larger ships will 
be required concomitant witha safe and 
reliable harbor entrance.” 

The “non-traditional” fishery (squid, hake, 
butterfish, etc.) to which Maj. Gen. Heiberg 
refers is very dubious. It should be rethought 
before the American taxpayer is required to 
shell out $101 million to construct a project 
whose 50-year life cost will be at least $600 
million, according to the Corps’ estimates. 

The benefit/ cost ratio at last report (July 
81) had sagged to 1.14 to 1, and the’scenario 
of catching, processing and marketing squid 
et al. constitutes a full 70 percent of all the 
“benefits” the Corps has been able to identify 
to justify this project. 

There is much evidence that the large ships 
which migh service Wanchese Harbor are an 
illusion. With so marginal a benefit/ cost 
ratio, the American taxpayer should demand 
reassurance that the economic scenario is 
fully viable—because a serviceable channel of 
more modest scale very probably could be 
achieved by dredging at a fraction of the cost. 

Yet this winter the Reagan administration’s 
Office of Management and Budget let go to 
Congress a recommendation that the F.Y.’83 
budget should add another $1 million to the 
$5 million already in the account for starting 
construction. That’s one item they could cut, 
for sure. If the president would listen to Orrin 
Pilkey, we could save a bundle. 


Ken Hunter 


Hunter was at the Duke Marine Lab 
investigating the Oregon Inlet project this 
summer. 


Disgusted 


Editors: 
I read with interest until it turned to disgust 
your “Vietnam Syndrome” appearing in the 
Duke Alumni Register of January-February 
1982[“Vietnam Veterans Remember’”]. I have 
never read so much rot. 

Let me first identify myself: colonel, 


-USMC (Ret.) 1973; Duke Class of 1943; 


graduated 1958 because of several 
interruptions. Regiment commander of the 
9th Marines at Dong Ha (DMZ)1967-68 
while [Alex] Roland was languishing back at 


Phu Bai. Inall, 32 years service in the Marine 
Corps. 

Mr. Roland, with whom I particularly take 
issue and who calls himself a military 
historian, which I challenge, states that 
Marine Corps officers reflected World War II 
training and concepts. What else? All of us 
base our actions on past experience—the 
Civil War based on the massed charges of 
Napoleon; World War I on trench warfare of 
the Civil War; World War II onthe 
overwhelming fire power learned in World 
WarlI. Marines are trained for amphibious 
operations of a conventional nature and we 
expected to be used that way in both Korea 
and Vietnam. But enough of that. 

As for your other contributions, I don’t 
think they deserve comment. Puerile 
mumblings; they may grow up. 

In Vietnam, whether good or bad, the 
military considered itself fighting with one 
hand tied behind their back by politicians 
who were afraid of escalation. After taking 


~ that pounding for |! months just below the 


DMZ, I chafed at not being able to launch my 
magnificant regiment on the offensive to the 
Northand clean out the S.O.B.’s—with the 
division following, of course. 

All this behind us. Our problem is not the 
“Vietnam Syndrome” but the “pacifist 
syndrome” that has replaced it. Nowata time 
when we face the most formidable enemy in 
our history, we choose to cavil like so many 
ostriches and put our heads in the sand. lam 
not talking about a bunch of spear throwers 
in Central America but the bear that walks 
like a man. Let us make no mistake, man for 
man he could gobble us up. Let us get 











ourselves together and figure out how to cope 
with him. Do we want to live on vodka and 
potatoes—and damn little vodka at that? Life 
is too good in these United States. Not 
invaded since the Revolution, we don’t know 
what warfare is all about. We don’t even have 
enough guts to establish universal military 
training which would be the first step in 
gearing up to defend ourselves. It might even 
turn your contributors into useful citizens. 

“Wouldn’t sell with my constituents,”say 
the legislators. Where are our leaders? 


Col. Richard B. Smith ’43 


Disturbed 


Editors: 

I was disturbed when | flipped through the 
last Alumni Register (March-April, 1982). 
Pictures of the new Bryan Center filled the 
first five pages. The construction of this and 
other buildings like the engineering pavilion 
indicate a serious flaw in the priorities of the 
alumni who donate money and Duke 
administrators who accept it. 

Undergraduate education is being 
neglected while extra-academic or 
unnecessary programs and facilities are 
materializing exponentially. 

Physical additions to Duke give a false 
impression that student life is being 
improved. The Bryan Center adds nothing to 
Duke student life except television rooms, a 
game arcade, limited food service, and a lot of 
empty space. In reality, undergraduates 
desperately need more professors, 
scholarships for entering students, and 
classrooms. We need more support for clubs, 
publications, guest lecturers and films. These, 
not buildings, are what make a university 
thrive. I hope alumni in the future look 
realistically at the deficiencies at Duke in 
making contributions and expressing 
opinions to Duke administrators. 


Mary Lee Kerr ’83 


Duke Alumni Register ° 





People 


Write: Class Notes Editor, Alumni Affairs, Duke University, Durham, N.C. 27706 


News of alumni who have received graduate 
or professional degrees but did not attend Duke 
as undergraduates appears under the year in 
which the advanced degree was awarded. 
Otherwise the year designates the person’s 
undergraduate class. Married couples 
representing different class years are usually 
listed under the earlier year. 





"30s & *40s 


Ronald W. Archbold "35 has retired from his 
advertising business and moved to Bolivia, S.A., 
where he still manages “a limited activity in 
advertising and public relations — nota ‘rocking 
chair’ retirement,” he says. His decision to move to 
Bolivia was based onexplorations he made over 
the past eight years to the non-tourist areas of 
Belgium, Luxembourg, southern Germany, 
Austria, Liechtenstein, Yugoslavia, Switzerland, 
Tunisia, Paraguay, Bolivia, and Argentina, he says. 
He remains a United States citizen and a resident 
of Maryland, where he indulges in one of his 
obsessions — “horses, as incross country and 
foxhunting.” 


Stephen Kidd ‘39 retired as associate director of 
research administration at Princeton University 
after 27 years of service. He plans to expand his 
interests asa free-lance writer of magazine articles 
as contributing editor of Private Pilot magazine 
and editorial cartoonist for the Princeton Packet 
newspaper. He lives in Princeton, N.J. 


Charles N. Miles’39, general manager at 
Armstrong Ribber’s textile division in Laure] Hill, 
N.C., has been named toa newly created post of 
consultant for textiles to Armstrong’s vice 


president of manufacturing. He and his wife, Betty, 


live in Pinehurst, N.C. 


W. Allen Hunter B.S.M.E.’41 retired as division 
superintendent of the former tool steel and 
speciality metals division at Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
aftera career of more than 40 years. He lives in 
Bethlehem, Penn., with his wife, Bertha. They have 
two children. 


Carl Horn Jr.°42, J-D."47 retired as chairman of 
the board and chief executive officer of Duke 
Power Co. in April. He will become executive-in- 
residence at the College of Business Administra- 
tion, UNC-Charlotte. He will continue to serve as 
chairman of the State Board of Community 
Colleges until June 1983 and to serve on the board 
of managers of Charlotte-Mecklenburg Hospital 
and Medical Center. He lives with his wife, 
Virginia, and their four children, in Charlotte, N.C. 


Robert T. Herbst’45, Ph.D.’51 took anearly 
retirement from Bell Telephone Laboratories, and 
moved with his wife, Margaret S. Herbst ’48, from 
Basking Ridge, N.J., to Wilmington, N.C., where 
he is a visiting professor in the mathematics 
department at UNC-Wilmington. 


Curtis Carroll Davis Ph. D.°47 had his article, 
“Another Echo of the Tea Party,” published in the 
March 1982 issue of “The State.” He says the 
article was about the “famous Edenton, N.C.. tea 
party of 1774, whereina group of local house- 
wives, in one of the earliest demonstrations of the 
women’s-lib concept, banded together to dry down 
King George and foreswear the consumption of 
tea.” It was based, he says, on his chance discovery 
of an 1827 Norfolk, Va., newspaper story 
announcing the finding of a painting of the tea 
party ona glass onthe Mediterranean island of 
Minorca. 


Thomas B. Ferguson BSM °47, M.D.’47 was 
visiting professor of thoracic surgery in November 
at the Medical College of Georgia, where he also 
presented the Alpha Omega Alpha Fall Honors 
Day lecture. In January, he was lecturer at Touro 
Infirmary, New Orleans, visiting professor in 
Tulane University’s medical school’s surgery 
department, and guest consulting surgeonat the 
26th Annual Tri-State Thoracic Case Conference 
for physicians of Alabama, Louisiana and 
Mississippi. In September, he traveled with the 
Lyman A. Brewer III International Surgical 


‘May-June 1982 


Society to Beijing, People’s Republic of China, 
where he participated in the International 
Cardiothoracic Symposium. He is clinical 
professor of surgery in Washington University 
medical school’s division of cardiothoracic 
surgery, and attending surgeon at Barnes Hospital, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


John R. Boyle B.S.E.E.’48 was named Federal 
Engineer of the Yearand TVA Engineer of the Year 
during an awards ceremony for engineers held Feb. 
24 at Bolling Air Force Base near Washington, 
D.C. Boyle lives in Signal Mountain, Tenn., with 
his wife, Connie. 


Charles H. Shaw Jr. °48 retired as vice president of 
industrial relations, safety, security and personnel 
forthe Thompson-Arthur Paving Co. after 21 
years of service. He established his own business, 
C. H. Shaw, Jr.,and Associates, Inc., 
Management Consultant, in Greensboro, N.C. 


Joan Angevine Swift '48 was awarded a 1982 
National Endowment for the Arts creative writing 
fellowship grant for $12,500. She plans to write 
and travel, mostly within the United States. She 


ee 
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Grace T. Hodges’50; Alton H. Hopkins’60; 
Rebecca N. Kessler’67; Allen Kelley; George 
Maddox; Joanne S. Osteen’58; W. Lee 
Popham’71; Alan E. Rimer B.S.C.E.’64; 
Michael J. Schwartz M.H.A.’71; Walter W. 
Simpson M.B.A. °74. 





will be spending the months of April, May, and 
June completing a third book of poems and 
working on autobiographical prose on the Island 
of Hawaii south of Hilo. 


50s 


John L. Sullivan Jr. joined Korn/ Ferry 
International, an executive search firm, as vice 
president/ senior partner and member of the firm’s 
executive committee. He will manage several 
national speciality divisions including aerospace, 
government, health care, not-for-profit institu- 
tions, real estate, transportation and universities. 
He is located at the firm’s corporate office in Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Janet Henchie Neely ’51, A.M.°52 received her 
Ph.D. in educational administration from Ohio 
State University in September 1981. While there 
she was elected to Phi Kappa Phiand Phi Delta 
Kappa. She is married to Edward Rex Neely ’50, 
who is retired from General Motors Corp. They 
live in Dayton, Ohio, and have two sons, including 
Doug Neely ’8!. 


Norma Martin Campbell’5! joined the public pro- 
grams office of the N.J. Pinelands Commission, an 
agency created by the state to implementa plan for 
controlled development, of a million acres of 
southern New Jersey. She was community rela- 
tions director for the Camden Co. Girl Scouts, and 
worked as a news editor and photographer for the 
Suburban Newspaper Group, part of the Gannet 
organization. 


G. Howard Allred B.D.’52, pastor of Memorial 
United Methodist Church in Thomasville, N.C., 
was invited by Compass Tours, New York City, to 
lead atourto Athens dnd Rome in September. The 
tour is called “The Missionary Journeys of St. 
Paul.” 


William R. Allen Ph.D. ’53 is professor of 
economics at U.C.L.A. and president of the Inter- 
national Institute for Economic Research. Last fall, 
Playboy Press published a cloth-bound book of 
his, “Midnight Economist.” The book consists of 
radio and television scripts — three-minute essays 
on economics —delivered on some 250 stations ~ 
across the country and on Los Angeles television. 


George C. Lynch’53, an Air Force major general, 
assumed command of the Air Force Commissary 
Service Feb. |. He has been assistant comptroller 
of the Air Force for accounting and finance; 
commander of the Air Force Accounting and 
Finance Center; and assistant director of the 
Defense Security Assistance Agency for Security 
Assistance Accounting. He is stationed at Kelly 
AFB, Texas, where he lives with his wife, Marie 
Hopkins Lynch’54. 


David N. Whitcombe A.M.’53 was named vice 
president of Broadcasting Publications, Inc., 
publisher of the weekly Broadcasting magazine 
and the annual Broadcasting Cablecasting 
Yearbook. He is the company’s director of sales 
and marketing, and is based in Washington. He 
joined BPI in 1968 after serving as business 
manager of Progressive Architecture in New York. 


William H. Grigg 54, LL.B. ’58 was promoted 
from senior vice president (legal and finance) to 
executive vice president (finance and administra- 
tion) of Duke Power Co. He and his wife, 
Margaret, live in Charlotte, N.C. They have three 
children. 


James D. Eagle '55 was appointed vice president 
for financial affairs of Christopher Newport 


’ 


College in Newport News, Va. He lives with his ; 
wife, Doris, and their three childrenin Hampton, — 
Va. 


R. Andrew Pickens ’55 was appointed assistant to 
the president (engineering) for Aeronautical Radi 
Inc. He is now responsible for the avionics, data 
processing, external affairs and systems engineer- 
ing departments. He and his wife, Hilda, live in 
Timonium, Md. They have two children. 







Lawrence B. Taishoff’55 retired from the editori 
staff of Broadcasting Publications Inc., New Yor 
where he was president and publisher. He willbe _ 
one of the company’s senior editorial consultants. _ 
Jack H. Crum B.D.’56, M.Div.’71 was elected 
president of the N.C. State Council for Social 
Legislation. The Council, consisting of 25 mem 
organizations, is currently preparing its legislati 
package supporting ERA, alternatives to A 
imprisonment, protecting migrant workers, and ~ 
improving the status of children and older adults. — 
He serves Mt. Zion United Methodist Churchin 
Garner, N.C. 
James W. Farlow ’56 was promoted to vice cS 
president (employee relations) by Del Monte 

Corp. He came to Del Monte from RJR Foods, — 
Inc., where he served as vice president (personnel) — 
before its 1980 consolidation with Del Monte. He _ 


lives in Orinda, Calif. } 
Willard R. Harstine '58, pastor of Advent PY 


Moravian Church for the past 14 years, is now 
chaplain of Moravian College and Theological 
Seminary, Bethlehem, Penn. He was speakerfor — 
the Eastern District Conference of the Moravian — 
Church in 1980. He and his wife, Nancy, live in th 
Bethlehem area and have three children. 


Betsy McBroom Holloway ’58 is working as an 
interviewer and co-host ona daily TV show, 
“Sunrise,” on Orlando’s Channel 9, an ABC 
affiliate. She lives in Orlando, Fla. 


Te 


Robert B. Keifer’58 was named vice president of 
marine and transportation services at Ashland 
Petroleum Co., Ashland, Ky. He is now responsib 
for the operation of Ashland’s river boats and 
barges, lake and ocean tanker fleets and related 
facilities. He joined Ashland in 1965 asa sales 
representative in the refinery sales group. 


Dava Cashwell Cox ’59 was named director of 
development for Providence Day School, 
Charlotte, N.C. For the past four years, she has 
beena member of the school’s board of directors. 


ie B® ee So aaa a ee 
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Fred F. Holub Ph.D. 59 is one of three scientists at 
the General Electric Research and Development 
Center in Schenectady, N.Y., who invented a 
revolutionary new solar collector that promises to 
be highly effective even in cloudy weather. The 
device is still being tested. 










Bruce M. Schwaegler ’59 was elected to the 1982 
board of directors of the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce. Schwaegler, president of Bullock’s 
and Bullock’s Wilshire Department Stores, is also 
chairman of the Los Angeles Chapter of the 
American National Red Cross and chairman of t 
board of directors of the Federal Reserve Bank, 
Los Angeles branch. 


60s 


William B. Day Jr. M. Div. 60 offered the prayeri 
the Virginia House of Delegates during the 1982 
session of the General Assembly Feb. | at the 
request of delegate Harry J. Parrish. 






'S. Thaeler 60. M.A.T. "61 received his Pl.D. 
_ in mathematics education from Florida State 
University in May 1981. and was promoted to 
majorinthe U.S. Air Force Reserve. He continues 
to teach mathematics at Illinois State University in 
Normal. Ill.. where he lives with his wife and two 
sons. 


Fred Chappell 61. A.M.64 is the author of 
“Midquest: A Poem.” recently published by 
Louisiana State University Press. He is professor of 
_ English at the University of North Carolina in 
Greensboro. 


Wallace Kaufman’6! presented “Four Views of 

Guatemala” Feb. 8 at Bucknell University, 

Lewisburg. Penn. The program was sponsored by 

the Bucknell Progressive Caucus and the univer- 

sity’s writing program. Kaufman lives and writes in 

_ Pittsboro. N.C.. where he is active in state politics 

_ concerning the arts, the environment, and land-use 

_ policies. He is the founder of several land trusts in 

| North Carolina, and is developing a similar trust in 

_ the Central American nation of Belize. which re- 

_ cently declared its independence from Guatemala. 

_ Heiscurrently translating the fiction and poetry of 

_ayoung Central American peasant writer who he 

says “is writing to save lives...at the risk of his own 

life.” Kaufmanisa free-lance journalist, but also 

| writes poetry and fiction. He wrote two texts on 
writing. “The Wniter’s Mind” and “The Act of 

| Writing.” and co-wrote “The Beaches Are 

| Moving” with Duke geologist Orrin Pilkey. 


| Laura Griswold 63 joined Ingalls Associates. Inc.. 
| Boston. as public relations account executive. She 
_ livesin Marblehead, Mass. 


| William W. Rankin’63, Ph.D.’77 had his book, 
“Countdown to Disaster,” published by Forward 
_ Movement Publications, Cincinnati. Ohio. 

| According toa review, Rankin’s book “carefully 
_ documents the realities of military escalation, the 
_ dangers of the present situation, and offers hope 

_ for possible ways to limitation. Its perspective is 

_ clearly Christian, but the concerns raised are 

| shared by peoples of all persuasions.” 


. Robert G. Tuttle ’63 was re-elected to the national 
board of directors of Good News, the organized 

| movement for evangelicals within the United 

| Methodist Church. He is associate professor of 
historical theology at Oral Roberts University’s 
theology school in Tulsa, Okla. 


| C. Townsend Ludington A.M. 64, Ph.D.’68, was 
| appointed Cary C. Boshamer Professor of English 
| at the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 
| He recently served as resident scholarat the U.S. 

| International Communication Agency in 
Washington, D.C., and was alsoa member of the 
editorial board of the South Atlantic Bulletin from 
| 1979-80. 


| Rebecca B. Burgess 65, director of program 

| analysis for the Department of Human Resources 
| in Atlanta, Ga., was appointed assistant dean of 

| students for research and policy analysis at the 

| University of Rochester in New York. 


| Priscilla Stone Gminski '65 was promoted to vice 

| president in the Latin America division of the 

| World Corporate Department at Bankers Trust 

| Co. in New York City. She isa specialist in 

| international cash management including the 

| accounting and tax implications of financing 

transactions in foreign currencies. She and her, 
husband, Gerald, live in Southport, Conn. 











| Doris Ingram Lewis ’65 was promoted to associate 
| professor of chemistry at Suffolk University in 

’ Boston, Mass. She and her husband, Frederick, 
and their two daughters live in Newton, Mass. 


| Peter C. Brockett B.S.E.E.’67 was named 

| treasurer of Pacific Lighting Corp. in February. 
His duties include determining the company’s 
financing needs, cash management, benefit funds 

| investments, and shareholder and investment 
community relations. Before joining Pacific 
Lighting, which is located in Los Angeles, Brockett 

| was executive vice president specializing in 

| mergers and aquisitions for Security Pacific 

Financial Services, Inc. 








| Thomas F. Connelly Jr. M.H.A.’67, dean of 

| Western Carolina University’s school of nursing 

| and health sciences, was invited to serve this 
spring as a visiting fellow at the Western 

| Australian Institute of Technology. The one- 
month fellowship in the institute’s division of 
health sciences was awarded undera W.K. Kellog 
Foundation grant received by the institute. 


George H. Mack M.H.A.’67 was named chief 
administrative officer of the 60-bed hospital and 
clinic in the University of Southern California’s 
Kenneth Norris Jr. Cancer Research Institute. He 
is married, has two children and lives in South 
Pasadena, Calif. 





Fred H. Rash Ph.D. 67 was made a research 
associate in the Eastman Chemicals Division's 
Research Laboratories. He and his wife. Judith. 
and their two children live in Kingsport. Tenn. 


Thomas A. Spragens Jr. A.M. 67. Ph.D. 68 pub- 
lished the book, “The Irony of Liberal Reason.” 
through the University of Chicago Press. He isa 
political science professor at Duke. His wife. Lynn 
Hill 80. is Duke's director of student activities. 
They live in Durham. N.C. 


Donald R. Brannon ‘68 was elected president of 
the American Vocational Education Personnel 
Development Association during the association's 
December conference. held in Atlanta. He is 
currently chief consultant for research, exemplary 
program development. evaluation and 
accountability reporting for the Division of 
Vocational Education for the State Department of 
Public Instruction, Raleigh, N.C. Brannon lives in 
Cary. N.C.. with his wife, Joan, and theirtwo 
children. 


Heyward H. Coleman A.M. 68 was named vice 
president of Sonat Marine, Inc.. anaffiliate of 
Sonat Inc. in Philadelphia, Penn. 


Gale U. Day ‘68 was named liaison officer of the 
United Nations Fund for Drug Abuse Control in 
Pakistan. He took up duties in Islamabad on Oct. 
1, 1981, accompanied by wife. Ann. and daughter. 


James D. Hardekopf ‘68 received a D.M.D. from 
the Florida College of Dentistry. and isa 
lieutenant practicing inthe Navy Dental Corps in 
Cherry Point. N.C.. where he lives with his wife. 
Celia Mullane Hardekopf ‘69. and their three 
children. 


Donald L. Howard 68. vice president of human 
resources, National Data Corp.. Atlanta. Ga.. was 


‘appointed 1982 vice president. Region 6, Alabama 


and Georgia. for the American Society for 
Personnel Administration. He and his wife. 
Barbara. live in Lilburn, Ga. 


Charles M. Hyder Ed.D. ‘68 was appointed 
associate provost for graduate and continuing 
studies at the University of Tennessee at 
Chattanooga. He is former executive dean of 
graduate studies and research, and isa Guerry 
Professor of Education. In his new position. he will 
be responsible for graduate studies, grants and 


Follow the Devils 
on the road 


At away football games in fall ’82, Duke alumni will gather with friends 
and fans at special receptions. Join us whenever you can. 


TENNESSEE September 4 


Kick Off the season in the World's Fair city 
with a pregame buffet at Knoxville’s Hyatt 


Regency. 


SOUTH CAROLINA September 18 


Make the pregame party at Swain’s 
Steak House a part of your football 


tradition. 


CLEMSON 
October 16 


Enjoy brunch at 
Clemson House, a 
campus landmark. 


MARYLAND 
October 23 


Get ready for the 
Terps at the 


reception in the Maryland Student Union. 


GEORGIA TECH October 30 









Join the post-game crowd for a great time at the Sheraton-Atlanta 


Hotel. 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE November 13 
Brunch at Balentine’s and bus to the Wolfpack game. 


If you live in the immediate vicinity of any of these games, watch for 
special alumni mailings. Otherwise complete the form below for 
additional details. (In order to guarantee adequate food service, advance 
reservations are required for all but the Georgia Tech reception.) 


Address questions to (919) 684-5114. 


Mail to: 


Linda Sigmon, Alumni House 


Duke University 


Durham, North Carolina 27706 


Please send me the brochure on the following football reception(s): 





__ Tennessee —— South Carolina 
__ Maryland —— Georgia Tech 
Name 

Address 


__ Clemson 
_— North Carolina State 


Class year (if alum) 








research. continuing education and the Center for 
Economic Education. 


Lee Evan Caplin ‘69 served as special assistant to 
the chairman of the National Endowment for the 
Arts for the last four years. While there, he directed 
a program called “The Business of Art and the 
Artist.” designed to teach economic survival skills 
to practicing professional fine artists. He also 
wrote a book. which will be published this spring 
by Prentice-Hall. Inc..“ The Business of Art.” He is 
now working for CBS Cable. where he produced 
his first program. “The Great American Art 
Game.” which aired in February. 


Alice Blackmore Hicks 69 was named a partner in 
David J. Greenand Co..a New York investment 
company. She and her husband. Jim, a prime-time 
salesman for NBC-TV., live in New York City. 


Robert J. Schell 69 was recently made a pnncipal 
in the firm of Six Associates Inc., where he began 
working in 1952 asa structural draftsman. He 
became head of the structural department in 1963 
and willcontinue in the capacity. Schellis alsoa 
director and corporate secretary of the firm.a 
member of the American Concrete Institute. a 
fellow inthe American Society of Civil Engineers. 
and president of the Western Branch of the North 
Carolina section of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers. He livesin Asheville with his wife. 
Lucy. 


Gary V. Sherlock M.H.A. ‘69. executive director 
of the Audubon Hospital in Louisville. Ky.. was 
named an Administrator of Continuing Excellence 
by Humana Inc., the company that operates the 
hospital. He was also installed as a member of the 
1981 Humana Management Club for hospital 
administrators. 


Ronald L. Winkler 69. J.D.'72 was appointed 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Energy Emer- 
gencies. Office of Environmental Protection, 
Safety.and Emergency Preparedness. U.S. Depart- 
ment of Energy. He is responsible for a coordinated 
national program of energy contingency planning 
and emergency preparedness. He and his wife. 
Carolyn. live in Rockville, Md.. with their three 
children. 


MARRIAGES: Helen Hentz Harris M.A.T. ‘69 to 
Daniel E. Owens in June, 1980. Residence: 
Franklin, Tenn.... David E. Whisnant A.M. ‘62. 
Ph.D. 65 to Mary Susan Sink on Dec. 30. Resi- 
dence: Baltimore. Md. 


BIRTHS: First child and son to Judy Woodruff ‘68 
and Albert R. Hunt on Sept. 16. Named Jeffrey 
Woodruff... First child and daughter to Helen 
Harris Owens M.A.T.‘69 and Daniel E. Owens, 
Franklin, Tenn., on Oct. 22. Named Mary 
Frances. 


70s 


Frank O. Brady Ph.D. ‘70 received the Faculty 
Recognition Award from the University of South 
Dakota’s medical school in appreciation of out- 
standing performance in teaching. research, and 
service. In addition, he received a three-year re- 
search grant from the National Institutes of Health 
and was promoted to full professor of 
biochemistry. 


Harvey J. Cohen M.D.*70, Ph.D. °70 was 
appointed James P. Wilmot Distinguished Associ- 
ate Professor at the University of Rochester 
Medical Center. He is associate professor in the 
department of pediatrics and of radiation biology 
and biophysics, and chief of the division of 
pediatric hematology and oncology. He lives in 
Rochester, N.Y. 


J. Gerald Kennedy A.M.°70, Ph.D. ‘73 is the 
author of “The Astonished Traveler: William 
Darby, Frontier Geographerand Man of Letters,” 
recently published by Louisiana State University 
Press. He is associate professor of Englishat 


‘Louisiana State University in Baton Rouge. 


L. Andrew Koman’70, M.D.’74, assistant 
professor at the Bowman Gray School of 
Medicine, was named head of children’s 
orthopedics at the Bowman Gray/ Baptist 
Hospital Medical Center. He is married to Leigh 
Emerson Koman’71 and they live in Winston- 
Salem, N.C. 


Joan Shepherd Pedersen ’70 is a career counselor 
at George Mason University and a part-time 
doctoral student in the doctor of arts in education 
program. She received a M.Ed. in guidance and 
counseling from the University of New Hampshire 
in 1977. She and her husband, Eric, live in Fairfax, 
Va. 


Thomas Reed Hedges ’7! was named assistant 
professor of ophthalmology at Tufts Medical 
College and director of neuro-opthalmology and 
consulting service at New England Medical Center 
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in Boston. He lives in Needham, Mass., with his 
wife, Gail, and their son. 


Dora M. Lhotsky ‘71, M.D. °75 began practice in 
January as a gastroenterology consultantat 
Randolph Hospital, Asheboro, N.C. 


James C. McIntyre ’7! resigned as executive 
director of the Durham Arts Council to become 
director of the Carnegie Corporate Fund at 
Carnegie Hall in New York City. He had been with 
the Durham Arts Council for 10 years 


Roger R. Solomon ’7!, an associate actuary with 
Benefit Trust Life Insurance Co., was named a 
Fellow of the Society of Actuaries. He joined 
Benefit Trustin 1974. He lives in Chicago 


John D. Allton J.D.°72, an attorney with the firm 
Hiltz, Wiedemann & Allton, announced his 
candidacy for the 90th House District, comprised 
of Huronand Crawford counties. He lives with his 
wife, Judith, and their two children in Norwalk, 
Ohio. 


Robert Gordon Atcheson’72 is living in Riyadh, 
Saudi Arabia, where he is marketing director for 
Lockheed Aircraft International, A.G. After 
graduation he spenta year ona Fulbright 
Scholarship at the University of Tubingen, 
Germany, earned his M.B.A. at Florida Institute 
of Technology, entered the U.S. State Department 
Foreign Service and was assigned to the U.S, 
Embassy, Kuwait. In 1979, he married Raymonde 





Layyous in Beirut, Lebanon. Heand his wife have 
a |-year-old son, Eric, 


Karen Bullberg Cook '72 and Robert D. Cook ‘73 
and their three daughters have moved toa 
renovated Victorian home in Baltimore. 


James F, Zahrn’72 was named cash and investment 
manager of Springs Mills, Inc. He and his wife, 
Cindy, and their son live in Lancaster, S.C. 


Gael Marshall Chaney ‘73 recently became a 
certified leader of La Leche League International, 
an organization which helps breastfeeding 
mothers. Two of her original recipes appeared in 
the new La Leche League cookbook, “Whole 
Foods for the Whole Family.” She isa full-time 















homemaker and lives with her husband, J. Smi 
Chaney Jr., and their three children in 
Martinsville, Va. 


Scott A. Mason’73 received his doctorate in publi 
administration from George Washington Univer- 
sity in May 1981. He started his own consulting 
firm, National Health Advisors, Ltd., managemen 
consultants to health organizations, located in 
McLean, Va. 


Randall J. Rost B.S.E.°73 is ona one-year assign-— 
ment with Procon’s French subsidiary as senior 
project engineer ona FCC unit being engineered 
for Hungary. He and his wife, Christy, and their 
two sons are living in Paris, France, until June, 
when they will return to Houston, Texas. 





Alumni profile: Evelyn Murphy 


Murphy’s marathon 


Her runis straight up Beacon Hill 


rim, swift-thinking Evelyn F. Murphy 61, Ph.D. 

65, the never-married army brat turned economist, 

turned corporate executive, turned environmen- 
talist, turned candidate for Massachusetts lieutenant 
governor, has forged a lifestyle that can be summed up in 
two words: Stay busy. 

She’s so busy she makes you feel like a time burglar 
just for talking to her. You want to say: “Evelyn, take an 
hour off and have a couple of beers.” 

One of her professors at Duke, David Davies, 
caught a gust of the Murphy whirlwind in 1965 when she 
dazzled the university by piling a Ph.D. in fiscal econom- 
ics onto her master’s in economics from Columbia in only 
two years. 

“She just blitzed through here,” said Davies. “She 
was fantastically talented. As a person, she was always 
pleasant. Very straightforward. But she was never one to- 
spend much time chewing the fat.” 

She hasn’t changed much. 

Murphy is in her third-floor campaign office over- 
looking the Congress Street waterfront this day, talking 
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about herself and explaining why she should be in the 
State House. 

“I think that more and more you find that successful 
politicians aren’t married,” she is saying, her eyes glinting 
with determination. 

“The amount of time you have to spend on cam- 
paigning, alone, is extraordinary. It drains the time you 
would have fora family.” 

Murphy was born into an army family in 1940, 
celebrating her first birthday in Panama. 


She says the bouncing around she got as an army 
brat equipped her with “a resiliency that gave me the spirit 
to run for political office from scratch.” 


Murphy’s mother was born in Medford; her dad is 
from Stoughton. Their first daughter was born 10 years 
earlier. 

Six weeks after Murphy’s birth on the eve of World 
War II, she “was carried out of Panama ina basket,” 
came to Winthrop and stayed long enough to attend the 
first grade. 
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After the war, the family was reunited in Italy where ~ 
she entered the second grade in 1946. Returningtothe 
States, her father was ultimately assigned to the Pentagon 
where he retired as a lieutenant colonel after settling the 
family in Virginia. 

Murphy attended high school in northern Virginia. — 
Her parents still live there, except fora montha year on 
Cape Cod. 

Murphy’s first venture into public life came in 1975 
when, after a successful business career in the private 
sector, then-Governor Michael S. Dukakis appointed her 


to his cabinet as secretary of environmental affairs. ; 
That tenure ended in 1979 when Edward J. King : 
bs 


torpedoed Dukakis’ bid for a second term. Now Dukakis 
and Lt. Gov. Thomas P. O’Neill are trying to do the same 
thing to King. 
Still, Murphy and a squad of other Democratic 
candidates for lieutenant governor insist they can serve 
any of the gubernatorial trio. ' 
But what Murphy has been pushing during 18-hour 


campaign sessions is that only she can serve “wisely and | 


ri 
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well as a successful manager and proven administrator.” — 

Her strategy is to prove that a skilled business- 
woman has what it takes to help state administrators get 
things done on Beacon Hill. 

Sometimes, when cataloging her achievements and 
potential achievements, she drums an index finger on the 
table or narrows her eyes and leans forward to makea 
point. 

She is an intensely goal-oriented woman, but stops 


short of overselling. And she understands the need to 


punctuate her pitch with smiles. 
Campaigning hard has produced more than 


$100,000 from 2,200 Murphy contributors. It has also 
helped her sustain a 5-foot-5, 125-pound figure. 

Still, she likes to jog around the reservoir at 
Cleveland Circle before dinner at the two-family house in 


Brookline where she owns the first floor. 
During greater spans of free time, like the every- 


fifth-night she takes a break from campaigning, Murphy 


will busy herself “puttering or reading.” 
Sometimes the puttering means caulking windows 


against the weather. And the reading? “Books on public 
policy, current issues, technical progress, industry —and _ 
biographies.” 

She describes her volunteers as fierce campaigners 
with the zeal and loyalty of confederates who clung to 
Lee’s stirrups at Appomatox, urging him not to 


surrender. err 
“People have to believe in you to want you to be 


lieutenant governor, because there aren’t any patronage 


goodies to hand out after election,” she says. ; 
Certainly, Evelyn Murphy believes in herself. And at 


this point in the campaign, surrender is the furthest thing 
from her mind. 













JOE HEANEY — 
Heaney is a staff writer with the Boston Herald A meri- 
can. A version of this article first appeared in the Herald — 
American and is reprinted with permission. é 
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Geoffrey H. Waggoner ’73 isa partner inthe law 
\firm of Goye, Daypoole & Kepalos. He and his 
wife, Laura M. Waggoner ’75, live in Charleston, 
S.C., where they are restoring an old downtown 


home. 


Vanessa Wicker Burkhart ’74 was promoted to 
registrar at the Indianapolis Museum of Art. She 
joined the museum in 1974 as assistant registrar, 
and was made associate registrar in 1977. She is 
involved with both state and regional museum 
organizations, serving as a regional representative 
‘and board member of the association of Indiana 
/Museum and chairman of the Midwest Registrars 
Committee. She and her husband live in Indian- 
panels, Ind. 


‘Karen Cato Doran’74 is a second-year law student 
atthe University of Virginia. She and her husband, 
James, and their son live in Charlottesville, Va. 


Eric F. Ensor’74, M.B.A.’77 is product manager 
for Portable Products, Motorola, Inc.,in 
Plantation, Fla. He and his wife, Pamela Smith 
‘Ensor B.S.N.’74, live in Coral Springs, a suburb of 
Fort Lauderdale, with their two children. 


Ben Garrett 74 graduated in 1980 from the Univer- 
_sity of Texas Law School, where he was on Law 
Review and was the university’s squash racquets 
champion for three years. He is now livingin Santa 
Monica and is anassociate with Greenberg & 
_Glusker in Los Angeles, Calif., practicing real 
estate law. 


Catherine Day Lohmann’74 resigned as state 
‘director of The Nature Conservancy in Tennessee 
‘to become assistant director of the Tennessee Safe 
Growth Action Team. Her new job involves long- 
range planning, policy formulation, and advice for 
the governor in the areas of air and water quality, 
water quantity, surface mining, hazardous waste, 
scenic rivers, trails, natural areas and parkways. 
She lives in Nashville, Tenn. 


Lee Mauroner ’74 completed his residency in 

‘internal medicine and is in private practice in 

‘Warrenton, Va. He was recently certified asa 
Diplomate of the American Board of Internal 
| Medicine. He and his wife, Alice McCarthy 


/Mauroner’76, and their son live in Warrenton. 
| 


Thomas B. Roller M.B.A.’74 was appointed vice 
president of business planning and development 
for the Automotive Group of United Technologies 
/Corp., based in Lausanne, Switzerland. He moved 
\from London, England, where he was employed by 
| Rockwell International Corp. 


Marina Utgoff Braswell’75 graduated from 
Thomas M. Cooley Law School and is working at 
‘the Michigan Court of Appeals asa law clerk. She 
lives in Lansing, Mich. 


Had a moving 
experience? 


| If you’ ve changed addresses, let us 
know as soon as you can—so you 

| won't miss a single issue of the 

| Register. 
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Your new address: 
Name 
Street 

| City 


| State Zip 


Mail this to: 


Alumni Records 
614 Chapel Drive 
Durham,NC 27706 





Thomas Martin Campbell '75 received his master’s 
degree in agriculture from North Carolina State 
University in January. 


Franklin Loveland Ph.D. ’75, assistant professor 
of anthropology at Gettysburg College, co-edited 
with his wife a volume of essays entitled “Sex Roles 
and Social Change in Native Lower Central 
American Societies,” published by the University 
of Illinois Press. He and his wife, Christine, and 
their two children live in Gettysburg, Penn. 


Bruce H. Luehrs’75 was elected a second vice 
president in the U.S. Banking Services Department 
of Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust 
Co. of Chicago. 


Ralph M. Della Ratta’7S is assistant vice president 
and deputy general manager of the Luxembourg 
branch of the American Fletcher National Bank, 
Indianapolis, Ind. He joined the bank in 1977, after 
graduating from the American Graduate School of 
International Management in Glendale, Ariz. He 
and his wife, Rosalie Kay, and their daughter live 
in Luxembourg City. 


Gerald Regan’75 is field sales manager of New 
York Beer Distributing Corp. He is responsible for 
supervising sales of an extensive line of domestic 
and imported beers and bottled waters in the 
boroughs of Manhattan and Queens. He lives in 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Jane Taft ’75 was named banking center manager 
inthe Augusta division of the First National Bank 
of Atlanta. She is responsible for loan administra- 
tion, new business development and banking center 
Operations at the bank’s medical center office. In 
addition, she is chairman of the Augusta Chapter 
of the National Association of Bank Women, and is 
a member of the University Hospital Foundation, 
Inc.,and the Augusta Chamber of Commerce 
Membership Team. She and her husband, William, 
live in Augusta, Ga. 


Laura M. Waggoner’75 is assistant vice president 
and trust officer in charge of the Charleston per- 
sonal trust office of Bankers Trust of South Caro- 
lina. She completed, with distinction, the National 
Graduate Trust School of the American Bankers 
Association, held at Northwestern University in 
August. She and her husband, Geoffrey H. 
Waggoner ’73, are living in Charleston, S.C., where 
they are in their second year of renovating an old 
downtown home. 


David B. Adcock J.D.’76 is assistant university 
counsel at Duke while his wife, Mary Kathryn 
Flach Adcock ’76, is business manager of the Duke 
Press. They live in Durham. 


M. Clay Glenn’76 was promoted to vice president 
in the controller’s division of the First National 
Bank of Atlanta. She is responsible for the manage- 
ment of accounting functions for the bank’s metro- 
politan Atlanta and money management divisions, 
as wellas the foreign accounting and bank 
regulatory reporting departments. 


Benjamin Stokes ’76 was promoted to senior 
analyst in the computer services division of 
Burroughs Wellcome Co. at Research Triangle 
Park, N.C. He started working for the company in 
1978. 


Gerald Stoppel M. Div.’76 was appointed by 
Minnesota’s Governor to the state Board of 
Judicial Review fora four-year term. He is the 
United Methodist minister in Wykoff and 
Fountain, Minn., and is also serving on the 
Corrections Advisory Board. 


Barbara Esther Sears Streusand 76, a senior 
accountant with Deloitte Haskins & Sells, was 
transferred to the Phoenix office from Chicago. 
Her husband, Douglas E. Streusand’76, was 
admitted to Ph.D. candidacy in Islamic history at 
the University of Chicago. They live in Scottsdale, 
Ariz. 


Ann E. Tobin M.A.T.’76 is now associated with 
the law firm of Doherty, Rumble & Butler in St. 
Paul, Minn. 


Jeffrey A. Heller’77 graduated from the University 
of Chicago’s law school in June 1980 and isan 
attorney in the business reorganization department 
with the firm of Weil, Gotschal and Manges in 
New York City. His wife, Nancy D. Freund ’78, 
graduated from the University of Maryland witha 
master’s in zoology in May 1980, and is presently a 
graduate student at New York University’s school 
of business administration. From September to 
May 1980, they spent nine months as volunteer 
social workers in Qiryat Shmonah and Migdal 
Ha’Emeq, Israel. They now live in Hoboken, N.J. 


Jairy C. Hunter Jr. Ph.D. ’77 was named vice 
chancellor for business affairs and development 
and has assumed expanded responsibilities in 
university development activities and public 
relations affairs at the University of North 
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NORTH CAROLINA’S.GRAPE AND IT'S WINES 
Clarence Gohdes 

“Clarence Gohdes’s book is a pleasure to read; I was en- 
chanted by it. It is packed with delightful accounts of his- 
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tory and nature and demonstrates what a gifted writer can do 
when he turns his attention to a new topic of unusual inter- 
est.”” William S. Powell, UNC-Chapel Hill 

“Scuppernong admirably fills the real need for a book on 
Scuppernong and its relationship to North Carolina.” Leon D. 
Adams, author of Wines of America 

A distinguished Duke University professor has written the 
first history of the earliest important native wine grape of the 
United States. Beginning in 1811, Professor Gohdes traces 
Scuppernong’s history through the nineteenth century, Pro- 
hibition, and evaluates the present national wine boom and 
its impact on the Scuppernong of North Carolina. 

Illustrations, $14.95 


SOUTHERN GARDENS, | 
SOUTHERN GARDENING 


William Lanier Hunt 
Foreword by Elizabeth Lawrence, author of A Southern Garden 

“This is a book that has long been looked for and which 
will be welcomed with delight; it touches upon just about 
everything in the South and in England, and does not neglect 
the Yankees.” Elizabeth Lawrence 

Hunt is the leading authority writing today on southern 
gardens. His historical knowledge, deep appreciation of gar- 
dening in all its aspects, and first-hand experience of all the 
South, make this collection of his best writings a valuable and 
practical source for every Southern gardener and an equal de- 
light for armchair gardeners. Although not specifically a how- 
to book, Southern Gardens, Southern Gardening, arranged by 
months of the year, is filled with useful, common-sense in- 
structions, as well as the wisdom and art of gardening. 


Illustrations, $16.50 


ORDER FORM. Please send me 
copies, Gohdes, Scuppernong, $14.95 
copies, Hunt, Southern Gardens, Southern Gardening, 


$16.50 
All orders from individuals must be accompanied by payment 
(Duke University Press will pay shipping and handling charges 
on prepaid orders). North Carolina residents, please add 4% 
sales tax. 
Total cost of books ordered: $ 


North Carolina sales tax, where applicable: $ 


I enclose my check for: $ 


Name (please print) 











Address 





City, State, Zip Code 


Duke UNIVERSIPBPY PRESS 


6697 College Station / Durham, North Carolina 27708 
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Davison of Duke: His Reminiscences 

Jay M. Arena M.D. 32 and John P. McGovern "43, M.D. 
‘44, editors 

As Duke’s medical center celebrates its 50th anniversary, Dr. Wilburt Cornell 
Davison’s reminiscences are both appropriate and timely. Davison came to Duke in 
1927 to start a new medical school in the small cotton and tobacco community of 
Durham. His Johns Hopkins colleagues called his mission “Davison’s Folly,” but 50 
years later Duke’s School of Medicine is considered one of the best in the world. 
Davison’s humorous, personal account is also an important historical document of 
medicine’s development in the first half of the 20th century. 

lhe editors have made arrangements fora limited press run to be numbered for 
collectors. The standard edition is available for $20, deluxe numbered volumes are 
$25 (quantities are limited). A number of charitable foundations have underwritten 
publications costs, making all proceeds available to the medical school’s scholarship 
fund. 

Please mail me copies of the numbered collectors’ edition. Enclosed 
is $25 foreach copy. 
Please mail me 
is $20 foreach copy. 


copies of the standard hardcover edition. Enclosed 


Please ship books to: 





Name 





Street 





City, state, zip 


N.C. residents add 4 percent sales tax. Please allow time for shipping. Make checks 
payable to “Davison of Duke” and send to Box 3701, Duke University Medical 
Center, Durham, NC 27710. 


r) BE A PART-TIME STUDENT Dey 
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Anthropology 












Part-time graduate study at Duke Univer- 
sity offers you the opportunity to further 
your education and advance your career 




















































Biochemistr ; ; : eae ys 
Me while still meeting job and family respon- 
Biomedical Engineering ‘bilities 
Ras sibilities. 
Chemistry I ; 
n 29 programs — a broad range of dis- 
Civil and Environmental rer. P he ey 4 2 
Engineering ciplines in the humanities, sciences, and 
Classical Studies engineering — you can pursue a master’s 
Computer Science or doctoral degree as a part-time student. 
Soe Many programs are still accepting appli- 
Electrical Engineering om, f i be Ball 
Enalish cations for the Fall semester. 













Forestry and Envicumecel 
Studies 


Geology ; 
Germanic Languages and 


Part-time non-degree graduate study is also 
available through the Office of Continuing 
Education. 
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History 15 for the Graduate School and August | for 
Humanities Program Continuing Education. 
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and Materials Science 
Musicology Graduate School Admissions 
Patholowy 125 Allen Building 
Phanhacolkey Duke University 
Philosophy Durham, NC 27706 
bavi Director: Donna Giles 
Political Science Telephone: 684-3913 
wane — Office of Continuing Education 


107 Bivins Building 
Duke University 

Durham, NC 27708 
Director: Jean O’ Barr 
Telephone: 684-6259 
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Carolina at Wilmington. He and his wife, Sissy, 
have two children. 


Omar I. Khalifa B.S.M.E.°77 joined Hewlett 
Packard, Vancouver, Wash. division asa 
development engineer. 


Lori Terens ‘77, J.D. ’80 was a law clerk for the 
judge of the Fourth District Court of Appeals for 
the State of Florida for 18 months following 
graduation. She is now associated with the law 
firm Ulmer, Murchison, Ashby, Taylor & 
Corrigan in Jacksonville, Fla. 


Wendy Waller'77 graduated from Washington 
University’s law school in St, Louis, Mo., in June 
1981. She passed the California Bar Exam and 
then traveled to Hong Kong, Manila and 
Bangkok. She nowisa trust officer for San Diego 
Trust and Savings Bank in San Diego and lives in 
La Jolla, Calif. 


Susan Haney Bartels’78 received her J.D. degree 
with high honors in August 1981 from the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina’s law school, where she was 
a member of the Law Review staff. She and her 
husband, George Thomas Bartels M.D.°79, and 
their daughter live in Garner, N.C. 


Gregory J. Burke’78 was promoted to quality con- 
trol group supervisor with the Miller Brewing Co. 
in Albany, Georgia. He lives with his wife, Julie, 
and their child in Baconton, Ga. 


Gene Conti Ph.D. ’°78 received the Office of 
Management and Budget’s Professional Achieve- 
ment Award in September for his exceptional work 
asan OMB budget examiner. He lives in Chevy 
Chase, Md., with his wife, Jennifer, and their two 
sons. 


W. David Holden ’78 is an intern at Perkins School 
of Theology, Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas, Texas. He is pastor of the Boyce United 
Methodist Circuit. He and his wife, Dana, live in 
Boyce, La. 


Laura Coleman Hullet’78 is an accountant at 
United Propane, Inc., which is owned by Robert 
A. Pascal’57. She lives with her husband, Ron, in 
Arnold, Md. 


D. Scott McLain’78 graduated from Cumberland 
School of Law in Birmingham, Ala., where he was 
associate editor of the Cumberland Law Review. 
He is nowa lawclerk for U.S. District Judge E.B. 
Haltom Jr., Northern District of Alabama, and 
plans to practice law with Cleary, Lee, Evans, 
Rowe & Baily in Huntsville, Ala., where he lives 
with his wife, Beth, and their daughter. 


David N. Schaeffer ’78 graduated from the 
University of Virginia’s law school in May 1981 
and joined the law firm of Kidd & Vaughanin 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Frederic Douglas Seifer’78 plans to graduate in 
June from Northwestern Medical School, and 
hopes to doan internship in internal medicine in 
Chicago, where he lives with his wife, Deborah J. 
Cestaro-Seifer’79, who is in graduate school at the 
University of Illinois. 


Philip C. Wolf’78 joined Nessen Lamps, Inc., of 
New York asassistant to the president on special 
projects. He willalso be responsible for the 
administration of the firm’s general offices. He was 
previously assistant to the president of Service 
Merchandise Co., which is based in Nashville. 


Deborah J. Cestaro-Seifer’79 is seeking her 
master’s degree in pediatric nursing at the 
University of Illinois. Her husband, Frederic 
Douglas Seifer 78 plans to graduate in June from 
Northwestern Medical School. 


Scott Corbett ’79 received his M.B.A. from the 
University of Chicago in June 1981. He joined his 
family’s wood products manufacturing firm and is 
doing cost accounting at its Adel, Ga., plant. 


John T. Harlowe M.H.A.’79 is budget and 
accounting officer for the U.S. Public Health 
Service at the Indian Health Service Regional 
office in Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Cindy Roberts Idol’79 is working for the Xerox 
Corp. in Rocky Mount, N.C., where she lives with 
her husband, Robert. 


Shelagh Markey Maass’79 is catalogue 
production coordinator at Sotheby Parke Bernet 
Inc., in New York City, where she lives with her 
husband, Bill, vice president of Manufacturers 
Hanover Trust Co. 


Jacinto J. Regalado’79 received another bachelor 
of science degree from Georgia College in medical 
technology last August. He passed the board of 
registry exam of the American Society of Clinical 
Pathologists and is nowa certified medical 
technologist. In September, he began medical 
school at the Medical College of Georgia in 
Augusta. 


‘Sheila A. Stamps’79 was promoted tocas he 
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management officer in the cash management 
division of the First National Bank of Atlan 

joined First Atlanta as a management associate in 
1979. She lives in East Point, Ga. 
































































Nelson B. Strother ’79 completed his master’s 
degree in computer science at the University of 
Illinois at Urbana-Champaign in December. He is 
now with IBM at the T.J. Watson Research Cen 
in Yorktown Heights, N.Y. He and his wife, 
Marilyn, live in Peekskill, N.Y. 


Jeffrey T. Thomas’79 received his master’s in 
epidemiology last June from the University of 
California at Berkeley. He is working ona docto 
ate in demography at Berkeley and isan 
epidemiologist /computer programmer forthe — 
California State Department of Health Services, 
Resources for Cancer Epidemiology. 


David D. Watson M.S.’79 and Denise E. Watson 
M.S.’79 are now running a private physical , 

therapy clinic in Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas, — 
U.S. Virgin Islands. The practice has been open — 
for six months and is the only physical therapy 
practice on St. Thomas. 
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MARRIAGES: Robert Donaho B.S.E."76to 
Stephanie J. Elbers’78. Residence: Houston, 
Texas... Sara Luclare Sommers’77 to Thomas 
Paul Geiger on Dec. 20 in Fayetteville, N.C. 
Residence: Pensacola, Fla.... Laura Diane 

Coleman’78 to Ronald R. Hullet on Nov. 6. 
Residence: Arnold, Md.... Stephanie J. Elbers 
to Robert Donaho B.S.E.’76. Residence: J 
Houston, Texas... Charles Edward Nichols Jr. "78 
to Susan Gail Kelly on Jan. 2in Greensboro, N.C 
Residence: Chapel Hill, N.C.... Frederic Douglas” 
Seifer’78 to Deborah J. Cestaro’79 on Aug. | in 
Vienna, Va. Residence: Chicago, Ill.... Bradford — 
Davison Smith Jr. B.S.E.°78 to Annette Lynne _ 
Good 80 on Oct. 3. Residence: Pittsburgh, Penn 
Deborah J. Cestaro 79 to Frederic Douglas Seifer 
°78 on Aug. | in Vienna, Va. Residence: Chicago, — 
Ill.... Shelagh Markey ’79 to William Robert 
Maass on Jan. 2. Residence: New York City... 
Cynthia Marie Roberts’79 to Robert Amos Idol 
on Jan. 9in Duke Chapel. Residence: Rocky 
Mount, N.C.... James Barnes Wyngaarden Jr. "79 
to Barbara Anne Walsh on Jan. 9 in Duke Chap 

Residence: Durham, N.C. 


BIRTHS: First child and sonto JoanShepherd — 
Pedersen’70 and Eric Pederson on July 26 in ; 
Fairfax, Va. Named Brent Eric... Second child and 
first sonto Dolores Wester Shaw 70 and George 
Shaw on Nov. Sin Doylestown, Penn. Named 
Kevin Scott... Second child and son to Susanne 
Beaman Bair ’71 and Stephen Lloyd Bair on July9 
in Raleigh, N.C. Named Stephen Mark... Third 
child and daughter to Karen Gullberg Cook ’72 
and Robert D. Cook’73 on Sept. 17, 1980. Named 
Andrea Karen... First child and daughter to Ni 
Hasson’72, M.D.’77 and Pam Hasson on Dec. I$ 
in Palo Alto, Calif. Named Lauren Randa... First 
child and son to Virginia Eaton Horner’72 and — 
Charles R. Horner on Sept. 24 in Raleigh, N.C. 
Named Nathaniel Charles... Third child and first 
daughter to Gael Marshal Chaney ’73 and J. Smith 
Chaney Jr. on Jan. 21 in Martinsville, Va. Named 
Ruth Decker... First child and son to Erika Vo 
Hoffman 73, M.A.T. 74 and Byron J. Hoffman | 
Jr. 72 on Dec. 7 in Silver City, N.C. Named Byrort 
Jay Ill... First child and son to Karen Cato Dora 
74 and James Peter Doran on July 22 in z 
Charlottesville, Va. Named Paul Tyler... Second 
child and first daughter to Eric F. Ensor’74, 
M.B.A.’77 and Pamela Smith Ensor B.S.N.’74 on 
Aug. 5, 1981 in Coral Springs, Fla. Named 
Kimberly Lone... First child and daughter to Beth 
Morgan Loeb’74 and Mitchell Loeb M.S.’760n — 
Nov. 24in Durham, N.C. Named Katharine Ann-. 
First child and son to Lee Mauroner’74 and Alice 
McCarthy Mauroner’76 on March 23, 1981. 
Named Norman Lee III... First child and sonto 
David E. Patton ’74 and Anne D. Patton on Dec. 
12. Named Bryon David... First child and son to 
Mark Lund A.M.’75 and Donna Hess Lund 
M.A.T.’76 on Dec. 31 in Cockeysville, Md. 
Named Mark Fifield... First child and daughter t 
Ralph M. Della Ratta 75 and Rosalie Kay Della 
Ratta on Sept. 22, 1981 in Luxembourg. Named 
Renee Michelle... Second child and first son to 
Leigh Horton Shultz’75 and Tracy Shultz on J 
24 in Mt. Sterling, Ky. Named Benjamin Joshua.. 
First child and son to Susan Tannehill Leuffen’7 
and Robert Y. Leuffen, Wayne, N.J., on Jan. 25. 
Named Robert Tannehill... First child and sonto 
Alice McCarthy Mauroner’76 and Lee Maur 
74 on March 23, 1981. Named Norman Lee IIL... 
First child and daughter to Susan Haney Bartels 
78 and George Thomas Bartels M.D. "79 on Jan. 
Named Elizabeth Haney Bartels... First child an 
daughter to George A. Geist II°78 and Reaves 
Phillips Geist’77, M.Div. ’80, Raleigh, N.C,, on — 
Sept. 8. Named Susan Elizabeth... First child a 
son to Gale Singer Adland 79 and Peter Adl 
Durham, N.C., on Feb. 13. Named Ari Joel... 


*, 


| Daughter to Jeffrey Eliot Tabak ’79 and Marilyn 
Dickman Tabak ’79, Durham, N.C., on March 10. 
Named Gail Allison... First child and son to Susan 
Benson Westfall 79 and William Westfall, 
Anniston, Ala., on Dec. 5. Named Matthew 
Aaron. 


9 
°80s 
Mark L. Eshman’80 is anaccount executive for 


Drexel Burnham Lambert, Inc., in their Beverly 
Hills, Calif., office. 


‘Robert H. Glover Ph.D. ’80 was appointed 
director of planning and institutional research at 
the University of Hartford. He moved to 
‘Connecticut from Chapel Hill, N.C., where he was 
a self-employed consultant in designing planning, 
management and evaluation systems for non- 
profit organizations. 


Joe M. Hamilton’80 is a second-year law student 
at the University of Pennsylvania’s law school. 
This summer he will be working for the law firm, 
Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen and Hamiltonin New York 
City and Washington, D.C. 


Jane Roycroft ’80 is working in Duke’s 
development office and is a candidate for the 
master of public administration degree at the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 
i 


Velma G. Watts Ph.D. ’80 was appointed director 
of the Office of Minority Affairs and instructor in 
medical education at Wake Forest’s Bowman Gray 
school of Medicine. She also serves onthe board 

of trustees of Forsyth Technical Institute and is on 
he board of directors of the Winston-Salem 
symphony and the Salem Academy Parents. She 
ives with her husband, Roland, and their two 
thildrenin Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Mark W. Whalen M.B.A. ’80 was promoted to 
nvestment officer by North Carolina National 
3ank. He joined the bank in 1980 as an investment 
lepresentative and isa member of the Funds 
Management Group. He and his wife, Pamela, live 
n Matthews, N.C. 


sarah E. Goodman’8| isan optical engineer in the 
eld of fiber optics for the Interface Technology 
sroup of ITT-Electro Optical Products Division 
n Roanoke, Va. 


| 


| 
Sevin H. Pollard M.B.A.’81 was promoted from 
istrict manager in Raleigh, N.C., to business area 
anager of argonand rare gases with Air Products 
md Chemicals, Inc. in Allentown, Penn., where he 
ves with his wife, Mallory, and their two children. 


/amela K. Silverman J.D. ’81 is:now with the law 
irm of Kennedy, Covington, Lobdell & Hickman 
1 Charlotte, N.C. 
| 


jdmund C. Tiryakian J.D.’81 passed the entrance 
kamination of the Connecticut bar and is an 
ssociate in the law firm of Day, Berry and 

[omar in Hartford, Conn. 


\duardo A. Zablah M.B.A.’81 is general manager 
ff J & J International,Inc. He and his wife, Hilda, 
ve in Key Biscayne, Fla. 


_tomakea gift to Duke 


| plans, complete the form and send to: 
| Durham, N.C. 27706 


—— Makinga bequest 

| —— Gift annuities 

——_ Pooled life income funds 

——— Charitable remainder trusts 
—— Class endowment program 

—— Gifts of life insurance/ real estate 











Where there’s a will, there’s a way... 


| Duke owes its beginning to the estate planning of our primary benefactor, James B. 
| Duke. We're still being bolstered by estate planning gifts from hundreds of our 
| alumniand friends. If you would like to learn how to include Duke in your estate 


Sue Darrow Marchase 72, Office of University Development, 2127 Campus Drive, 


MARRIAGES: Michael Ching ’80 to Barbara 
Murray 80 on June 13, 1981. Residence: Miami, 
Fla.... Annette Lynne Good ’80 to Bradford 
Davison Smith Jr. B.S.E. 78 Oct. 3. Residence: 
Pittsburgh, Penn.... Ron Kwok ’80 to Karen 
Buxbaum’80 in the fall, 1981. Residence: 
Vancouver, B.C.... Gail L. Slocum’81 to Evan M. 
Jones 81 on Dec. 29 in Durham, N.C. Residence: 
El Cerrito, Calif. 


BIRTHS: First child and daughter to Maureen 
Morgan Miller 80 and Philip Miller, W. Berlin, 
Germany, on Dec. 22. Named Joanna Marie. 


Deaths: 


The Register has received notice of the following 
deaths. Further information was not available. 
John W. Robbins ’26 of congestive heart failure on 
Oct. 23 in Portsmouth, Va.... Ralph Willet Barnes 
’29 of Collingswood, N.J., on Sept. 25... Lilian Via 
Nunn, M.E.D.’29 on Nov. 15in Arlington, Va.... 
Harold Courtenay Seigler L.L.B. 34 of Columbia, 
S.C., on Dec. 30... Ira S. Ross’34, M.D. 38 of 
South Orange, N.J., in the fall of 1981... Horace L. 
Bachelder A.M. ’42 on Nov. 16in Plymouth, 
Mass.... Kay Bowen Truluck ’59 of a gunshot 
wound, apparently self-inflicted, on Oct. 30 in 
Lake City, S.C. 


H. Carson West’17, A.M.’23 on Jan. 19 in 
Spartanburg, S.C. He wasa native of Durham, 
N.C., but moved to Spartanburg in 1958, after 
working for many years asa statistician for the 
N.C. State Board of Educationin Raleigh. He was 
a World War I veteran, serving in the European 
Theatre, and wasa Mason. Heis survived by three 
sisters. 


Annie Higgs Duncan’23 on Jan. 5. She is survived 
by a daughter, Mary Ann Duncan Groome’48, 
and ason. 


Robert Worth Chandler’27 on Jan. 27 in Forsyth 
Memorial Hospital, Winston-Salem, N.C. He 
worked for A.B. Burton Construction Inc., 
Lynchburg, Va., for 42 years, and retired as vice 
president in 1970, when he moved to Winston- 
Salem. He was a 32nd degree Mason. Surviving 
are his wife, Alice, a daughter, a son, two sisters 
and five grandchildren. 


Elsie Scoggins Graham’27 on Feb. 23 in Durham 
County General Hospital. She was an art teacher 
in Durham city schools for 45 years, and also 
taught summer school at Western Carolina 
University in Cullowhee. Survivors include her 
husband, LeRoy E. Graham, a sister, and several 
nieces and nephews. 


Irene Hinnant’28 on Jan. 26in Durham, where she 
had beena teacher for 25 yéars in the county school 
system. She retired in 1970. She was a member of 
the Order of the Eastern Star and the National 
Retired Teachers Association. She is survived bya 
daughter, a son, three brothers and five 
grandchildren. 


William Henry Shaw’28, A.M.’33 on Jan. 21 in 
Columbus, Ga., aftera longillness. He wasa 
Durham native and taught in the Durham County 
schools from 1924 to 1930. Before becoming 
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If Duke is already in your will, even as a contingent beneficiary, please let us know. It helps 
| Duke’s long-range planning and the Bequests and Trusts Committee in encouraging others 


| to make similar provisions. 





superintendent of the Muscogee County (Ga.) 
schools, a position he held until 1973, when he 
retired, he had been principal of a Raleigh, N.C., 
high school and superintendent of schools in 
Sumter, S.C. In 1978, a new high school in 
Columbus was named for him. He was 
instrumental in starting Columbus College, and 
initiated a scholarship there. In 1972, he was 
presented the Brotherhood Award by the 
Columbus Chapter of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, and in 1973 he received the 
Army’s Outstanding Civilian Service Medal. He is 
survived by two sons, three sisters and five 
grandchildren. 


Walter C. Benson’32, who practiced lawin 
Charlotte, N.C., for 40 years, died Jan. 22 aftera 
lengthy illness. He was a double amputee, having 
lost one of his legs in 1968 and the other in 1979, 
but he continued practicing law. He tried his last 
case on Dec. I. For 10 years, he was Mecklenburg 
County’s domestic relations court counselor until 
he resigned that job in 1960 to enter private 
practice. He received his master’s degree in 
political science from Columbia University in New 
York in 1936, and received his law degree there in 
1940. Survivors include two sons. 


Marshall D. Aiken’33 of a pulmonary disease 
Nov. 29 at Montgomery General Hospital, 
Maryland. He wasa retired civilian employee of 
the Army Material Command, residing in Silver 
Spring, Md., at the time of his death. He is 
survived by his wife, Julia, two sons, three 
brothers, a sister and four grandchildren. 


Joan Lemperly ’36 on June 5in her Rocky River, 
Ohio, home. A golfing enthusiast, she was the 
winner of several tournaments, including the 
Suburban Ladies Golf Association competition in 
1963. She was a volunteer worker for 20 years at 
the blood donor center of the American Red 
Cross, and an active member of the Cleveland 
Chapter of the American Association of 
University Women. She is survived bya brother. 


Thaddaeus B. Hall A.M.’37 on Feb. 9 at his home 
in Durham. He wasa former principal of several 
Durham schools. After his retirement, he taught in 
the Extended Day Program at Walltown School in 
Durham. He wasa World War II Army veteran, 
and a member of the Rotary Club and the 
Continuing Education Program at Duke. He is 
survived by his wife, Mary, two daughters, a son,a 
sister and a brother. 


Loula Southgate York "38 on Sept. 12 in State 
College, Penn. Survivors include a daughter, 
Kathryn Y. Wilson ’69, a sister, Eleanor S. Bolich 
‘41, and a brother, Thomas F. Southgate "37. 


Paul H. Fields Jr.’42 of cancer Dec. 15 at Christ 
Hospital, Cincinnati. He was a former special 
agent in charge of the Cincinnati FBI office. He 
joined the FBI in 1951 after serving inthe U.S. 
Army in military intelligence during World War II. 
He was an inspector and assistant agent in charge 
of the FBI offices in Albuquerque and Boston and 
special agent in charge of FBI offices in 
Milwaukee, Honoluluand Phoenix. He was 
assigned to the Cincinnati office in 1970, and 
resigned in 1972 to become manager of internation- 
al security for Procter & Gamble, a position he held 
until his death. Survivors include his wife, Evelyn, 
ason, his mother, a brother and a sister. 


James V. Ross Jr.’51, M.D. 56 of cancer Oct. 30 in 
his home in Rochester) Minn. He had beenill fora 
month. He was assistant professor of medicine at 
Mayo Medical School, and had beena member of 
the division of community internal medicine of 
Mayo Clinic for 21 years. He had a special interest 
inclinical parasitology. He belonged to the 
American Society of Tropical Medicine, the 
Zumbro Valley Medical Society, the American 
Medical Association, the International College of 
Angiology and Sigma Xi. Survivors include his 
wife, two sons, a daughter, a grandchild, and his 
parents. 


Edwin “Tim” Jones ’54 at Holy Spirit Hospital, 
Camp Hill, N.J. He taught social studies in Camp 
Hill High School since 1968. He was a former 
intelligence officer with the U.S. Air Force, 
commander of the 305th Medical Detachment at 
Folsom, and major inthe Army Reserve. He is 
survived by his wife, Bluette, two sons, three 
daughters, father and stepmother. 


James Croswell Perkins Ph.D. ’56 on July 1, 1980, 
in Austin, Texas. While at Duke, he was an 
instructor in philosophy at Wake Forest College, 
and in 1954, moved to Eugene, Oregon, where he 
was assistant professor and acting chairman of the 
University of Oregon’s religion department. In 
1957, he moved to Austin, where he became 
professor and chairman of the religion and 
philosophy department at Huston-Tillotson 
College. When he retired in 1970, he was made 
professor emeritus of religion and philosophy. He 
is survived by his wife, Evangeline, and a daughter. 





This summer, 
rediscover Duke 


Now's a good time to return to the campus 
and visit some old familiar places. Things 
may have changed a bit since you were last 
here. But don’t worry. We've got a handy 
book that will guide your feet and eyes. 
“Stones, Bricks and Faces” is a guide to the 
campus that includes five mapped-out 
walking tours. The book has 56 photo- 
graphs and descriptions of buildings and 
places. Even if you don’t get back soon, the 
112-page book will be a pleasure to have at 
home—or to give to somebody. 


STONES 
BRICKS 


ES TACES 


Marguente E, Schumann 


\ Walking Cone 





Rush me copies of ‘Stones, 
Bricks and Faces,” a walking guide to Duke 
University, at $2.50 each, which includes 
mailing. North Carolina residents add ten 
cents sales tax. 


Name 
Street 


City, State, Zip 


Mail orders to: Gothic Bookshop 
P.O. Drawer LM 
Duke Station 
Durham. N.C. 27706 
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Duke tennis nets championship; 
now courting new coach 


In the middle of what became his — and 
Duke’s — most successful tennis season, 
tennis coach John LeBar submitted his 
resignation, effective at the end of the season. 


“1 felt we had some needs that the 


administration didn’t feel were necessary,” he 


says, explaining his reason for leaving his 
coaching position. He will remain an 
associate professor of health, physical 


education and recreation. 





LeBar, ACC Coach of the Year 


His replacement, who will be named at the 
end of the summer, will have a tough act to 
follow: LeBar was named the Atlantic Coast 
Conference’s tennis coach of the year, and 
was one of the four finalists for the NCAA 
title of tennis coach of the year. He led Duke 
to the ACC title and to the nation’s No. 12 
spot. Previously, the team’s highest ranking 
was 19th, and that was three years ago, also 
under LeBar’s leadership. 

LeBar came to Duke as head fencing coach 
and assistant professor in 1964. He became 
head coach of the men’s tennis team in 1970, 
and since then, has led Duke through 12 
straight winning seasons. The team’s 31-4 
record this spring was Duke’s best. And, 
LeBar says, “We beat UNC 9-0. It was the 
first time we shut out Carolina in the history 
of Duke University.” 

He attributes the team’s success to “a good 
nucleus of people, and we were able to recruit 
two very outstanding freshmen, Mike Smith 
and Chiam Arlosorov.” 

Arlosoroy, a native of Haifa, Israel, won 
the No. | singles title inthe ACC tournament 
held April 16-18 at Duke, and was named the 
ACC’s most valuable player. He was also 
Duke’s first All-American tennis player, says 
LeBar. 

The team’s captain, junior Marc Flur, won 


the ACC’s No. 2 position in singles. Todd 
Ryska and Russell Gache won the fifth and 
sixth singles spots. The No. 2and No. 3 
doubles positions went, respectively, to the 
Marc Flur-Ross Dubins team and the Will 
White-Russell Gache team. 

Next year’s season may not be as 
triumphant. In addition to LeBar’s 
resignation, the team may lose its top player, 
Arlosorov, whose future eligibility was denied 
ona NCAA ruling. According to the rule, a 
player over 20 years of age loses a year of 
eligibility for every year he participated in that 
sport as a member of an organized team. 

Arlosorov, who served three years in 
Israel’s army after finishing high school, is 24. 
He played tennis for three years on Israel’s 
national team, and represented Israel in the 
Davis Cup competition. The NCAA ruled 
that he was ineligible to play tennis for Duke 
during his remaining three years. Duke is 
appealing the decision, LeBar says, on the 
basis that Arlosorov was playing in 
tournaments as a representative of his 
country. 

LeBar says he cannot predict what the 
outcome will be, but Arlosorov will continue 
to receive a scholarship even if the appeal is 
denied. Arlosorov had a 3.9 grade point 
average this year, LeBar says. 


Explore the Nile 
Oct. 18-Nov. 2 
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Sail the Adriatic 

Aug. 5-17 

Cruise the Tyrrhenian and Adriatic seas aboard the 
316-foot sailing ship SEA CLOUD. Two nights in Rome, 
seven nights at sea with visits to Amalfi, Pompeii or 
Paestum, Naxox and Corfu. Two nights in medieval 
Dubrovnik with a tour to Kotor and Sveti Stefan. Cost: 
$3,400 to $5,600 from New York. 


Scotland: Tees/Tours 

Sept. 17-26 

Golfers will challenge Troon, Gleneagles, Muirfield 
and St. Andrews with Duke golf coach Rod Myers. 
Nancy Myers and non-golfers will join a Scottish guide 
for an in-depth look at the countryside, history and 
literature. Cost: $1,815 from Atlanta. 


May-June 1982 


Two nights in London, four nights in Cairo cruising 
and exploring the Upper Nile from Luxor to Aswan, 
one night each in Cairo and London on return. Cost: 
approximately $3,100 from New York. 


Autumn in Bermuda 

Oct. 31-Nov. 6 

Golf, tennis, swimming, touring, sailing, snorkeling, 
shopping and relaxing at the luxurious Belmont Hotel, 
with golf course, private beach club and free ferry 
service to Hamilton. Cost: $1,075 from Atlanta (Modi- 
fied American Plan). 


To receive complete information, fill out coupon and 
mail to: Trish Robertson, Alumni Travel Coordi- 
nator, 614 Chapel Drive, Durham, NC 27706. 


L] Sail the Adriatic 
L] scotland: Tees/Tours 


L] Explore the Nile 
] Autumn in Bermuda 
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East and West 


News from the University’s campuses 





DMSO studies set 
for new center 


One of the first scientific studies of the 
controversial drug dimethyl sulfoxide 
(DMSO) for the treatment of a specific 
rheumatic disease has begun at Duke’s 
medical center. DMSO is one of many 
drugs that will be studied as part of Duke’s 
new Center for Cooperative Study of 
Rheumatic Diseases, which was made 
possible by a five-year $400,000 grant from 
the National Institutes of Health. 

The first study will examine the 
effectiveness of DMSO for treating a 
rheumatic disease called scleroderma, 
associated with hardening of the skin and 
loss of movement in the joints. 

DMSO is regarded by some laymen as a 
“wonder drug” for the treatment of arthritis 
and other rheumatic diseases, but with little 
scientific evidence to back up the claims, 
says Dr. Ralph Snyderman, chief of Duke’s 
rheumatic and genetic diseases division. 
Rheumatic diseases are conditions related to 
inflammation and destruction of the joints, 
muscles, tendons and other connective tissue 
in the body. 

“This will be the first comprehensive 
scientific study to see if DMSO is really 
effective for the treatment of scleroderma,” 
Snyderman says. 

The new center will also examine 
methotrexate as a treatment for rheumatoid 
arthritis. Rheumatoid arthritis, one of the 
most common inflammatory diseases, is 
related to an overly active inflammatory 
response and can lead to destruction of the 
related joints. It affects between 300,000 and 
500,000 persons in North Carolina alone, 
and is only one of some 100 different types 
of rheumatic diseases. 

The Duke center, also funded as an 
Arthritis Foundation Clinical Research 
Center, is one of the largest in the country. 
Approximately 40,000 patients with 
rheumatic diseases are seen each year. 

Eight other centers around the country 
will cooperate with Duke in testing new 
drug therapies for rheumatic diseases. the 
other centers are at the Johns Hopkins 
University, National Institutes of Health, 
University of Alabama, University of Utah, 
University of Washington, UCLA, 
University of New York and University of 
Cincinnati. 

“The most successful way to find new 
therapies for these diseases is through 
cooperating clinics,” Snyderman says. “This 
approach has been very successful in 
developing new cancer chemotherapies. 
These nine large centers will be studying the 
same drugs at the same time, which means 
new therapies can be found much quicker 
than if one center worked alone.” 


»-\ugust 1982 


Steve Feldman M.D, Ph.D. "86 


Only a limited number of patients will 
be studied at first, Snyderman says, and 
admission to the studies will be by physician 
referral only. 

Coordinating the drug studies at Duke 
will be Dr. Richard Pollison, 
rheumatologist and assistant professor of 
medicine, and Dr. Avery Henderson, 
medical research associate in the rheumatic 
and genetic diseases division. Henderson is 
also conducting the first coordinated study 
of the occurrence of rheumatic diseases in 
North Carolina. 


Minimal boat does 
maximum research 


A 32-foot geophysical research boat, small 
enough to fit into the cargo bay of a 747 
jetliner but with the data-gathering 
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capability of a ship six times its size, was 
dedicated in August at Duke’s Marine 
Laboratory in Beaufort, N.C. The $120,000 
vessel—with scientific gear valued at four 
times that much—is the property of Duke’s 
geology department. 


The fiberglass-hull boat, named Nyanja, 
was built by a Glouchester, Va., firm for use 
on the huge lakes of East Africa, where a 
team of Duke scientists is preparing for the 
most extensive research of the region’s 
geology and climate. 


The scientists’ project is drawing 
international support and interest, since it 
promises to give researchers a detailed 
climatological record of the same area in 
which humans and their ancestors evolved 
over millions of years. 

Beyond that, the three-year project is 
expected to reveal new details of the 
complex geology of East Africa, where 





Early birds 


With dorms opening before orientation, these 
women got the jump on 1,400 freshmen, who ' 
arrive on Aug. 27. For four days they'll be { 
assembled, addressed, tested, placed, advised, _ 
assigned and finally feted—at a picnic on the 
lawn of Alumni House, where they pick up 
their directories and T-shirts. Then they rest 
up for classes, starting Sept. 1,and Drop-Add — 
the next day. 





































some researchers believe new oil reserves 


could be found, according to Bruce R. 
Rosendahl, one of the Duke scientists. 
Rosendahl, a geophysicist, is working with 
Duke zoologist Daniel Livingstone on the 
project. 

Rosendahl’s geophysical work is being 
supported by $2.3 million in grants from a 
consortium of major oil companies, while 
Livingstone’s investigations are being 
underwritten by the National Science 
Foundation. 

The new boat, also capable of 
navigating satellites, was designed to carry 
several tons of geophysical gearand ~ 
withstand rough weather on the African 
lakes. Twelve-foot waves are not unknown 
on some of the lakes, Rosendahl says. 

Expressly designed to fit within the 
cargo bay of a Boeing 747, the boat will be 
transported from Europe to Africa in 
August. It can also be towed on a trailer by 


to Europe either by air orship, which would 
take seven to 10 days. 

“We had to have a reliable boat,” he 
says. “Not to have a vessel on the lakes 
when we need it might cost hundreds of 2 
thousands of dollars in lost work and time.” % 

Rosendahl says the boat will be used 
first on Lake Tanganyika, then will go to 
Lake Turkana in norther Kenya for work 
with famed paleoanthropologist Richard 
Leakey. ; 

“We'll be identifying and mapping the 
stratigraphy (rock layers) in that area, to 
help Leakey plan future exploration,” 
Rosendahl says. 

It’s unlikely the Nyanja will see much 
use in the United States, he says, once it 
leaves for Africa. He hopes to use it 
eventually in studies of the Red Sea and 
Russia’s Lake Baikal. 


Jones, Divinity 
School dean, dies 


The Rev. Dr. Jameson Jones, dean of # 
Duke's Divinity School, died July 18 ofan 
apparent heart attack. He was 53. He 
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became the Divinity School's ninth dean in 
February, 1981. — 

“In his short time at Duke University, 
Jameson Jones had brought remarkable 
leadership to the Duke Divinity School,” 
Duke President Terry Sanford said. “His 
abilities as both an educator and scholar 
have given us much and had promised 
more. 

“He has left a mark on one of the 

_ principal areas in which Duke’s founder 
charged us to show the way. The warmth of 
his personality and the depth of his 
commitment were already profoundly felt 
throughout the Methodist conferences and 
with our alumni across the land. We shall 
miss him both as a unique colleague and an 
irreplaceable leader,” said Sanford. 

Jones was the second of Duke’s deans to 
die this summer. Aleksandar S. Vesic, dean 
of the School of Engineering, died of Rocky 
Mountain spotted fever in May at the age of 
a 

Before coming to Duke, Jones was 
president of the lliff School of Theology for 
11 years. He had also been president of the 
Association of United Methodist 
Theological Schools and the University 

Senate of the United Methodist Church, an 
agency which accredits the church’s colleges, 
universities and theological schools. 

He was a member of the Division of 
Ordained Ministry of the General Board of 
Higher Education and Ministry for four 

years, and had been a delegate to four 

__ general conferences of the United Methodist 

Church. For seven years, he was a member 
of the staff of the Division of Higher 
Education of the church’s General Board of 
Education, and for three of those years was 








editor of the award-winning religious 
magazine, “motive.” 

Jones was a native of Kentucky and 
studied at the University of Kentucky and 
Northwestern University’s Garrett 
Theological Seminary, but received his 
B.A., M.Div. and Ph.D. degrees from 
Vanderbilt University. He received honorary 
degrees from DePauw University and 
Florida Southern College. 

He taught and served as director of 
admissions at Garrett Theological Seminary 
for five years. From Garrett, he went to 
Gobin Memorial United Methodist Church 
at DePauw University. 

He is survived by his wife, the former 
Bonnie Schuldt, two sons and a daughter. 
One of his sons, Gregg, plans to attend 
Duke’s Divinity School in the fall. 


TIP taps top 
test scorer 


A North Carolina seventh-grader—for the 
second year in a row—is the top scorer in 
Duke’s 16-state academic talent search. 

Jared C. Roach, a student at 
Fayetteville’s Hillcrest Middle School, 
scored 1,300 out of 1.600 possible points on 
the college-entry Scholastic Aptitude Test 
(SAT). His score was higher than that of 
most college-bound seniors. 

Roach was one of the 18,000 seventh- 
graders or 12-year-olds who took the SAT 
earlier this year as part of Duke’s Talent 
Identification Program (TIP). He was 
honored at TIP’s awards ceremony in May 
and received several prizes, including a 
hand-held computer. 


The project seeks to identify the brightest — 


seventh-graders in 16 southern and 

midwestern states and direct them toward 

programs for the gifted and talented. 

Last year’s top scorer was Jefferson 
Rigsby, then a seventh-grader at Durham’s 
Sherwood Githens Junior High. He scored 
1,400 on the SAT. 

Preliminary data indicates test scores 
dropped a few points compared to last year. 
Still, says Robert Sawyer, a Duke education 
professor who heads TIP, the number of 
students taking the tests and the number 
scoring !,000 or more points were up 
sharply. 

At least 445 students hit 1,000, Sawyer 
says, compared to 380 last year. He has no 
ready explanation for the drop in this year’s 
average scores, except for the increased 
numbers of students participating this 
year—18,000 compared to 11,000 last year. 

On the whole, Sawyer says, “it appears 
that well over 40 percent of the students 
taking the SAT scored equal or greater than 
college-bound seniors on at least one of the 
three SAT subtests.” 

The SAT, the standard test of academic 
achievement normally taken by high-school 
juniors and seniors as part of the college 
admissions process, is divided into three 

~ parts: mathematics, verbal and the Test of 

Standard Written English (TSWE). 

Sawyer gives this breakdown of 1982 
scores and how students fared in 1981: 

e SAT math, 800 possible points: average 
scores for boys was 390; for girls, 364. 
Last year’s scores were 404 for boys, 375 
for girls. 

e@ SAT verbal, 800 possible points: 360 for 
boys and girls. Last year’s scores were 


372 for boys, 363 for girls. 

e TSWE: 37 out of 60 possible points for 
boys: 39 points for girls. Scores were 
almost identical to last year’s. 

Sawyer says the phenomenon of boys 
scoring consistently higher than girls on the 
math subtest is well-documented, but there 
is no generally accepted explanation for it 
among educational researchers. 

In connection with the annual talent 
search, TIP also sponsors a two-session 
summer residential program at Duke. Each 
session lasts three weeks and consists of 
fast-paced work in math, psychology. logic, 
biology. computer science, history and other 
subjects. : 


A.B. Duke program 
taps twenty 


Angier B. Duke Memorial Scholarships, the 
highest honor an undergraduate can receive 
at Duke, have been awarded to 20 high 
school seniors who will enter Duke in the 
fall. Four scholarships went to North 
Carolina high school students. 

The scholarships carry a minimum stipend 
of $6,000 a year and include an expense- 
paid summer studies program at England’s 





These rising eighth-graders seek the plane 
truth in one of two special summer sessions 
sponsored by Duke’s Talent Identification 
Program. More than 400 youngsters got their 
first taste of college in this fast-paced, 
advanced studies residential program. 
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Oxford University between the junior ahd 
senior years. 

Winners are selected from a field of 
finalists by a student-faculty committee. 
According to Ronald Witt. history 
professor and director of the A.B. Duke 
program. the winners have demonstrated 
through their superior academic and 
extracurricular records that they offer 
“outstanding promise of achievement” in 
their chosen fields 

\.B. Duke scholars must maintain a 3.0 
grade point average after their freshman 
year to continue in the program 

[he scholarships offer considerable 
flexibility for study, savs Witt. In place otf 
the Oxford summer. students may substitute 
a self-designed educational program related 
to their academic or vocational interests 
[his program carries a $2,000 stipend. Or. 
Witt adds. the scholarship program allows a 
vear of study abroad in some cases 

The Duke scholarships were established 
in 1925 by Benjamin N. Duke in memory of 
his son. Angier B. Duke. a graduate ol 
Trinity College 

[The winners are: William A. Barbieri Jr 
and Jeffery A. Beaudry. Reston. Va.: 
Katherine M. Benson. Phoenix. Md.: Jerry 
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DUCK, Duke's summer computer camp for 
the terminally skilled, held five sessions for 
novices and intermediates—600 of them— 
ranging in age from 10 to 17. Inits second 
year, DUCK almost tripled enrollment. 
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U. Dunston, Durham. N.C.: Christopher E. 
Eubanks, Maitland. Fla.: Donna J. Globus, 
Trent. N.J.: Michelangelo Grigni. 
Greensboro, N.C.: Michelle J. Jacobus. 
Wayland. Mass.: Pamela S. Kading. 
Stilwell. Kan.: Kevin J. Keogh. Wilmette, 
Ill.: Ann F, Kim, McLean. Va.: Michele L. 
Knox. Dunwoody, Ga.: Anne Ku. 
Okinawa, Japan: Lawrence J. Lang. 
Madison, N.J.; Janet K, Leatherwood. 
Raleigh. N.C.: David E. Nahmias. Decatur, 
Ga.: Thornton F. Prayer, Birmingham. 
Ala.: Stephanie A. Telesetsky. Rockville. 
Md.: Shauna S. Tilly. Charlotte, N.C.: and 
Gary N. Wilcox. Upper Montclair, N.J. 


Strome will coach 
men’s tennis team 


Steve Strome. head tennis coach at 
Louisiana State University for the past three 
vears. was named Duke's new tennis coach. 
He succeeds John LeBar. who resigned as 
coach this past spring. LeBar will continue 
as associate professor of health. physical 
education and recreation. 

Strome. a 39-year-old native of 
Pinkerington, Ohio, started coaching tennis 
at Miami of Ohio in 1969. During his 10 
years there. he compiled a 167-64 record 
and won seven conference championships, 
including six in a row. His Mid-American 
Conference record over his last seven years 
was 65-1. He coached 14 all-conference 
players and one NCAA All-America. 





Bulletin 


At the time the Register was going to press, M. Laney 
Funderburk Jr. 60 was named director of alumni affairs, 
effective Oct. 1. Funderburk worked for Duke’s alumni 

office from 1957 to 1973. He was special assistant to N.C. 

Gov. James E. Holshouser Jr. from 1973 to 1977, and is 
currently director of the educational division and public 
information for The Duke Endowment. As director of the 
educational division, he was chief liaison with its four 
educational beneficiaries: Duke, Davidson, Furman and 
Johnson C. Smith. The Maiden, N.C. native is a member of 
Duke’s General Alumni Association board of directors, 
chairman of the board of the First United Methodist Church } 
of Charlotte, and a member of the boards of the Charlotte 
Kiwanis Club, Methodist Counseling Center, Carolina 
Hospital Public Relations Society and the Parish Ministry 


Fund. 


In 1979 Strome moved to LSU. 
compiling a 46-27 record during his three- 
year stint. His 1982 team finished the season 
17-6. 

The five-time Mid-American Conference 
Coach-of-the-Year earned his bachelor’s 
from Miami in 1964 and a master’s in 
school administration in 1966. He earned 
his doctorate in physical education- 
administration in 1972 from Ohio State 
University. In 1980 he was selected to 
Miami University’s Athletic Hall of Fame. 

Strome is the sixth coach in Duke’s 61- 
year tennis history. 


Notes 


Seven faculty members retired this summer 
after a combined total of 238 years of 
teaching at Duke. They are: Lewis E. 
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Anderson A.M. °33. botany professor 
emeritus. who came to Duke in 1936: Earl 1. 
Brown II. J.A. Jones civil engineering. 
professor. who came to Duke in 1960: 
William H. Cartwright. education professor, 
who came to Duke in 1951; John H. I 
Hallowell A.M. °37. James B. Duke political 
science professor emeritus, who came to 
Duke in 1942: Frederick C. Joerg. business 
administration professor emeritus and 
forest management professor emeritus. who — 
came to Duke in 1947: Patrick R. Vincent. 
associate professor emeritus of romance 
languages. who came to Duke in 1954: and Wy 
Karl M. Wilbur, James B. Duke zoology 
professor emeritus. who came to Duke in 
1946. 

@ George W. Pearsall. a member of 
Duke's engineering faculty since 1964. is 
acting dean of the engineering school. for a 
one-year term. while a search is conducted 
for a permanent dean. Pearsall. who was 
dean of the school from 1971 to 1974. 
succeeds Aleksandar S. Vesic. who died in 
May. Pearsall. a metallurgist. teaches 
mechanical engineering and materials 
science. He earned his doctorate in 1961 
from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. After working in industry and 
as an assistant professor at MIT. he joined 
the Duke engineering faculty in 1961. In 
1969 he won the Outstanding Professor 
Award. given annually by the Associated 
Students of Duke University. 

@ John R. Spencer. art department 
chairman and professor. is the new director 
of the Duke Art Museum. He succeeds 
William K. Stars. director since 1974. Stars 
will continue research and teaching full 
time. During his tenure, gifts to the museum — 
exceeded $17 million. Before coming to . 
Duke in 1978. Spencer headed the museums ~ 
program of the National Endowment for 
the Arts for six years. He was art professor. 
department chairman and director of the art 
museum at Oberlin College before going to 
the endowment. The medieval and 
Renaissance scholar earned his bachelor’s at 
Grinnell College. Quebec, masters’ in 
romance languages, French and art history 
at Yale, and his art history doctorate at 
Yale. 

@ Thomas F. Keller, dean of the Fuqua 
School of Business, was elected to a three- 
year term as director of the American 
Assembly of Collegiate Schools of Business. — 
He will also chair the AACSB’s accounting 
accreditation committee and serve on the 
executive committee. Keller, R.J. Reynolds 
Industries professor of business 
administration, is a C.P.A. who earned his 
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‘School of Business, was elected chairman of 
the Academic Council, the Duke faculty’s 
representative body. He succeeds E. Roy 
Weintraub. Lewin’s two-year term begins 
Sept. |. He earned his bachelor’s in 
engineering in 1962 from the University of 
California. At Carnegie-Mellon. Lewin 
earned a master’s in 1966 in industrial 
administration and his doctorate in 1968. 
He taught at New York University before 
coming to Duke in 1974. 

@ Maj. Ralph W. Medlyn Jr., a visiting 
professor of Air Force aerospace studies, 
received the Col. Leo A. Codd Memorial 
Award from the American Defense 


Preparedness Association. The award 
recognizes the nation’s top three Air Force 
ROTC instructors. Medlyn earned his 
bachelor’s from Northern Michigan. 
University and his M.B.A. from the 

_ University of Utah. He came to Duke in 
1979. 
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For ticket information, contact Cameron 
Indoor Stadium, Duke University, Durham, 
N.C. 27706 or (919) 681-BL UE. 


Health Night Out 


Dr. Blaine S. Nashold, neurosurgery 
professor and director of Duke’s Pain 
Clinic, opens the third Health Night Out 
lecture series on Tuesday, Sept. 7 at 7:30 
p.m. with “Chronic Pain: Coping and 
Understanding.” The lectures, held in the 
250-seat amphitheatre on the second floor 
of Duke Hospital’s north division, are 
scheduled on the first Tuesdays of every 
month. The series’ other lectures are: Oct. 
5—“Children’s Communicable Diseases: 
Forgotten But Not Gone,” Dr. Samuel 
Katz, Wilburt C. Davison professor and 
chairman of pediatrics; Nov. 2—Pregnancy: 
The Medical Risks of Waiting,” Dr. Stanley 
A. Gall, obstetrics and gynecology 
professor; Dec. 2—“Cataract Treatment 
Today,” Dr. W. Banks Anderson Jr., 
ophthalmology professor; Jan. 4—“How the 
Mind Affects the Body,” Dr. Jeffrey L. 
‘Houpt, professor and acting chairman of 
psychiatry; Feb. 1—“New Drugs for 
Treatment of Heart Disease,” Dr. Edward 
Pritchett, associate professor of medicine; 
April 5—“Cancer Update 83,” Dr. William 
W. Shingleton, director of Duke’s 
Comprehensive Cancer Center; May 3— 


“Jogging: Benefits and Pitfalls,” Dr. Frank 


Bassett III, professor in the division of 


orthopedic surgery; June 7—“Meeting 


Menopause,” Charles B. Hammond B.S.M. 


_ 60, M.D. '61, professor and chairman of 
_ obstetrics and gynecology. 





1-800-672-1697 


Every minute counts when someone is 
poisoned, and Duke’s medical center has set 
up a toll-free number for giving immediate 
advice about poison treatment. Dr. Shirley 
Osterhout, director of the Poison Control 
Center, says the center receives more than 
5,000 calls a year, and most of those 
concern children younger than 4. “We offer 
help 24 hours a day, seven days a week,” 
Osterhout says. Durham residents should: 
call 684-8111 and request the Poison 
Control Center or beeper ID #7410. But 82 
percent of the center’s calls come from 
outside Durham County, to toll-free 
number 1-800-672-1697. “Make note of that 
number,” says Osterhout. “It could save 
someone's life.” 


Broadway at Duke 


Patrice Munsel, who at 17 made history as 
the youngest singer ever to debut at the 
Metropolitan Opera, opens the 1982-83 
Broadway at Duke season Sept. 29 in 
“Tintypes,” a musical focusing on the 
vibrant optimism in America at the turn of 
the century. “Tintypes,” which was 
nominated for two Tony Awards, including 
best musical, will be followed by Prof. Peter 
Schickele’s hilarious musical spoof, “The 


Intimate P.D.Q. Bach,” on Oct. 12. Ben 
Vereen, who performed in “Funny Lady” 
and “All that Jazz” and was Chicken 
George in “Roots,” brings his non-stop 
nightclub act to Duke on Nov. 5. Charles 
Jones’ musical adaptation of Charles 
Dickens’ holiday classic, “A Christmas 
Carol,” will be performed Dec. 2. On Jan. 
11, Connie Stevens comes to Page 
Auditorium in the Gretchen Cryer and 
Nancy Ford musical, “I’m Getting My Act 
Together and Taking It On the Road,” 
which compresses the women’s liberation 


problem into a rehearsal for a nightclub act. 


Stage, screen and television star William 
Windom portrays humorist James Thurber 
on Feb. 25, repeating an act which has been 
widely praised since Windom began the 
portrayals in 1972. The series closes March 
21 with the Negro Ensemble Company in 
Leslie Lee’s “Colored People’s Time,” a 
theatrical odyssey combining individual 
scenes depicting periods of black life in 
America. These scenes, which span 100 
years, are intricately woven intoan 
exhilirating drama, presented with music a 
cappella. For ticket information, call the 
Page Box Office, 684-4059. 





Festival feats 


The Paul Taylor Dance Company dropped 
into Durham this summer for their fifth year 
with the American Dance Festival at Duke. 
Another loyal company returning was 
Pilobolus. This year’s festival garnered a 
record 1,500 subscribers and introduced 
dance to the new Reynolds Theater in the 
Bryan University Center. Johanna Boyce and 
two young companies in residence performed 
there. Page Auditorium was home for the 
other guest companies. 


Grades—part-time parity 


Duke’s part-time graduate students are 
making grades that nearly match their full- 
time counterparts, according to a study by 
Sharon Poss, a statistical analyst in the 
sociology department. The part-time 
students, enrolled in graduate courses 
through the Office of Continuing 
Education, achieved a mean numerical 
grade of 3.13, out of a possible 4.0, for the 
fall and spring semesters of the 1981-82 
academic year. Regular full-time graduate 
students had a mean grade of 3.25. The 
part-time students actually topped full-time 
students in the spring semester, achieving a 
mean grade of 3.3, compared to 3.27 for the 
regular students. The study compared the 
grades of 44 part-time students and 402 full- 
time students. Most part-time graduate 
students are full-time professionals working 
in the Research Triangle area, and many 
have been out of college for eight years or 
more, says Jean O Barr, director of 
continuing education at Duke. Part-time 
students may take up to 12 hours of 
graduate courses for credit through 
continuing education, but must be accepted 
by the graduate school in order to earn a 
master’s or doctoral degree. So far, seven 
out of nine continuing education students 
who applied for formal admission to 
graduate school degree programs have been 
accepted, says O’Barr. . 
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A year’s sights and sounds, 
right in your own living room 





he pictures in Duke’s first video yearbook are 

worth more than a thousand words. They are 

| worth a thousand memories. They document 
the 1981-82 year in a way a traditional book could not 
— with sound, color and motion. 

The hour-long video tape, made by Duke 

_undergraduates Bob Levitan 83 and Malcolm 
MacDougall 83, is the result of hundreds of hours of 
film and work. In early May, during the last stages of 
editing, the two were spending night and day in the 
small editing room which is part of Cable 13, the 
student-run, closed-circuit television station. A 
mattress, looking out of place on the floor of a studio 
filled. with electronic gadgets, offered itself as proof of 
their long hours. 

Levitan and MacDougall expected to finish the 
yearbook in mid-May, which would make it the first 
video yearbook in the country. When they finished it, 
legal ends would need to be tied up before the tape 
could be sold in the summer. 

; Credit for the idea goes to Jake Phelps, director 

_ of the university union, who came up with the idea 

_ three years ago. It wasn’t until this year that he found 
Students willing to undertake the project. Levitan and 
MacDougall worked on the tape as an independent 
“study under Phelps and Alex Harris, the director of 
the Center for Documentary Photography. It gave 
them the opportunity to use their experience from 
working for Cable 13. 
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The yearbook takes the viewer to concerts in 
Duke Gardens, to the Dope Shop, to Octoberfest, to 
the Hideaway, to Springfest, to graduation. It gives 
glimpses into campus life, and shows interviews with 
students, faculty members and employees on topics 
like the Nixon library, housing, and the closing of the 
Dope Shop. It shows the farewell speech Vince Taylor 
made after his last basketball game for Duke, 
stepdancing sponsored by the Black Student Alliance, 
the Kappa Alpha fraternity’s Old South party. And it 
offers reminders of what Duke looks like in the fall, 
winter and spring. “Basically, it’s a big collage,” says 
Levitan. 

Although the tape is geared toward students, 
Levitan and MacDougall say they would like to see it 
used by different Duke offices to promote the 
university. Copies will be placed in the archives, in the 
library’s reading room, and in the Bryan University 
Center. 

Duke, with its diverse students and their varied 
opinions, was a complicated subject to capsulize, says 
Levitan. “We cut out a lot of harsh comments about 
Duke, partly because we feel good about Duke. It’s all 
pretty positive, | think.” 

And so are they. They’d like to see their work 
become the beginning of an annual tradition. “I think 
we're satisfied, for a first effort,” says MacDougall. 

JANE BOUTWELL 
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uke’s Wallace Wade Stadium has seen some impressive track meets 
in its time. Five world records were set in the stadium between 1971 
and 1975. In 1979, at the first Lite Invitational, an American 


cords were set by Coleen Sommer (above), in the women’s high jump, at 6-6, 
d Dave Volz (right), in the pole vault, at 18-914. 
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Reunion reverie 


was a test of memory, a weekend of 
It remembering and reliving a time when time 

stood still—-or so it had seemed—for at least 
four years. Not many had changed at all, or so they 
were told by old friends who had lost touch since 
graduation. The surroundings were familiar, yet 
different in perspective, and pleasantly haunting. 

Former classmates would greet, their eyes darting 

to their nametags, and the memories would surface as 
the smiles grew on their faces. Recognitions and 
introductions, friends and lovers and spouses, 
anecdotes and updates—the past flowing into the 


present. 

It was a time for sharing, learning and 
reconnecting for 1,100 who came back to the source 
ona June weekend. A time to enjoy Duke’s newest 
features while reveling in its oldest traditions. A 
renewal of spirit, a family reunion. 
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Write: Class Notes Editor, Alumni Affairs, Duke University, Durham, N.C. 27706 


‘News of alumni who have received graduate 


or professional degrees but did not attend Duke 
as undergraduates appears under the year in 
which the advanced degree was awarded. 
Otherwise the year designates the person’s 
undergraduate class. Married couples 
representing different class years are usually 
listed under the earlier year. 











20s & °30s 


John P. Frank °26 was honored at Appalachian 
State University, Boone, N.C., when a new 
residence hall was named for him. Frank served 
the university for over 20. years as a member of its 
board of trustees. The dormitory, named Frank | 
Hall, is a six-floor building which will house 205 
male students. Frank, who lives in Mt. Airy, 
began his business career at the North Carolina 
Granite Corp. While he was a student at Duke, 
he was on the varsity football team. 


Harold Grier McCurdy °30, Ph.D. °38 had his 
third book of poems, “And Then the Sky Turned 
Blue,” published by Briarpatch Press, Davidson, 


N.C. According to the publisher, the book “is a 


collection of evocations of the past and mordant 
views of the present. Traditional in form, these 
poems avoid fashion for uncompromising 
individual expression.” McCurdy lives in Chapel 
Hill, N.C. 


W. T. Miller 32, Ph.D. "35, wrote an article 
about his early days in flourine chemistry for a 
special issue of the “Journal of Flourine 
Chemistry.” On his 70th birthday, many of his 
friends and colleagues contributed to the special 
issue in which his article appeared. His article was 
reprinted in a newsletter from the chairman of 
Cornell’s chemistry department, which Miller 
joined in 1936. 


Gerald W. Ferguson B.S.C.E. °35 was installed 
president of the Virginia Council of Chapters of 
the Retired Officers Association in March. He 
lives in Charlottesville, Va. 


Mary Elizabeth Poole ’35 was awarded the 
Watauga Medal, the highest non-academic honor 
presented by North Carolina State University, at 
a dinner celebrating the university’s 95th 
anniversary in March. The citation which 
accompanied the medal thanked her for her 
“extraordinary dedication to the D.H. Hill 
Library.” She served as head of the library’s 


documents department from 1944 until her 


retirement in 1980. 


Eugene S. Wilson "40 retired from Western 
Electric Co., Winston-Salem, N.C., in February. 


‘He had been with the company for 35 years. 
During the last several years, he was coordinator 


of the capital and development budgets. He and 
his wife, Lelia C. Parker °54, live in Winston- 
Salem and have three children. 


Joseph C. Ridenhour "42 retired from Cannon 


Mills, where he was senior vice president of 


marketing. He was named to Cannon’s board in 


1963 and has served as senior vice president and 


director of marketing since 1971. In 1981, he 


became vice chairman of Cannon Mills Inc.,.the 


marketing subsidiary. He will continue to be a 


‘consultant to the company, which he joined full- 


: time in 1942. He and his wife, Julia, live in 
Kannapolis, N.C. 


‘Daniel T. Watts Ph.D. '42 retired July | as dean 


of the department of microbiology at Virginia 


Commonwealth University’s school of basic 


sciences and pharmacy. He joined the university 
as dean of graduate studies and professor of 
pharmacology in 1966 after serving as chairman 
of the pharmacology department at West Virginia 


University’s medical center. 


_ Harold L. Landesberg "45 was presented the 
“Sportsman of the Year Award” by the United 


Blue Bell, Penn. Also, the Ramat Hasharon 
Pavilion and a showcase of achievement at 
Wingate Institute will be named in Landesberg’s 
honor. He and his wife, Marcy, have three 
children. 


John P. McGovern B.S.M. 45, M.D. '45 was 
honored by the Houston Academy of Medicine- 
Texas Medical Center, a consortium of 19 
supporting institutions, which named the library’s 
history of medicine collection after him. 
McGovern currently holds six professorships in 
major institutions of the Texas Medical Center, a 
distinction not held by any other physician. He is 
the past president or chief elected officer of 15 
major medical organizations, and has received 
honorary degrees from 14 major colleges and 
universities. 


‘© Thomas B. Ferguson B.S.M. "47, M.D. °47, 


clinical professor of surgery, division of 
cardiothoracic surgery at Washington University 
School of Medicine, was elected president of the 
American Board of Medical Specialties in March. 
In January, he was guest speaker at the Portland 
Surgical Society and at the initiation banquet of 
the Alpha Omega Alpha Chapter of the 
Washington University School of Medicine. He is 
‘attending surgeon at Barnes Hospital. 


Roberta M. Smith ‘48 teaches at the Cairo 
American College in Ma’adi, Cairo, Egypt. She 
moved to Tehran in 1976 but left in the last 
evacuations in February of 1979. “I would like to 
see Duke alumni traveling in Egypt,” she writes. 
She can be reached by phone at the college or 
through the American Embassy. 


Emmett H. Bradley B.S.E.E. 49 is president and 
chief executive officer of Powertec, Inc., a 
manufacturer of switching power supplies for the 
computer industry. He lives in Woodland Hills, 
Calif., with his wife, Linda. 


Henry L. Cranford B.S.E.E. 49 was promoted 
from vice president of division operations at 
Duke Power Co. to the company’s senior vice 
president of division operations. 


MARRIAGES: Alfred Oppenheim ‘49, J.D. °51 
to Patricia Ann Agnew on March 26. Residence: 
Fairfax, Calif. 


50s 


Eugene J. Neil ‘50 was appointed chairman of 
banking and finance at Concord College, Athens, 
W.Va. The newly-established chair was instituted 
by the Board of Regents of West Virginia and is 
funded by the commercial banks of the Southern 
West Virginia Management Association. Neil will 
work with the presidents of 13 banks, and serve 
the area banks by keeping them informed about 
new ideas and legislation on the statewide and 
national levels. He will also be available as a 
consultant to banks participating in this program 
and will conduct workshops for bank employees 
and officers. He is responsible for recruiting 
banking students and teaching several courses on 
banking. ~ 


Bill Rowan °50 retired from his job with the 
Internal Revenue Service, where he began 
working in 1950. 


John H. Christy Jr. 51, B.D. 54. superintendent 
of the Albemarle District of the United Methodist 
Church, was awarded the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Divinity by Pfeiffer College at its 
annual commencement exercises on May 8. The 
honor was approved by the full faculty and board 
of trustees of the college. Christy and his wife, 


Joan, have four children and live in Albemarle, 
N.C. 


John A. Carnahan °53, L. 55 was elected 
president-elect of the 18,000-member Ohio State 
Bar Association at its annual convention in 
Cincinnati in May. He will become president on 
July 1, 1983. He is a partner in the firm of 
Knepper, White, Arter and Hadden, which has 
offices in Columbus and Cleveland. 


Joy Wood Britt 54 had her book, “His Name is 
Benjamin,” published by Vantage Press Inc. The 
publisher calls her book “a sincere and beautiful 
tribute written by a wife in appreciation of her 
husband... It reveals how together they overcame 
big and little obstacles as they pursued their goals 


_of his becoming a doctor and her becoming a 


teacher.” They have two children and live in 
Raleigh, N.C. 


R. Andrew Pickens 55 was named vice president 
of engineering by the board of directors of 


De aS RT 
Office of Alumni Affairs 


Paul A. Vick "66, director 

Mary B. Newman 772, assistant director, 
admissions and reunions 

Barbara K. Pattishall, assistant director, 
schools 

Linda T. Sigmon 69, M.Ed. °80, assistant 
director, local associations and travel 

Sharon S. Bair, finance coordinator 

Jesse Colvin 74, M.B.A. 81, reunions 
coordinator 

Patricia L. Robertson, travel coordinator 

General Alumni Assocation 

Board of Directors 


Kay M. Couch B.S.N. ’59, president 
Richard Maxwell B.S.C.E. 55, 
president-elect 
O. Charlie Chewning Jr. °57, vice-president 
Paul A. Vick 66, secretary-treasurer 
Albert F. Fisher ’51, B.D. 54, immediate 
past president 
Williams E. Arant Jr. °59; Steve Bernstein 
85, Frances A. Blaylock 53; Anthony 
Bosworth 58; William T. Buice III LL.B. 
64; William B. Bunn III 774, J.D. 778, M.D. 
719; Margaret W. Davis °37; Joan B. 
DiNapoli M.S.N. 770; George F. Dutrow 
59, M.F. 60, Ph.D. 770; William M. Eagles 
M.D. ’44; Hilliard M. Eure ’58; J. Spencer 
Ferebee Jr. M.B.A. 72; Linda B. Ferreri 
73; F. Owen Fitzgerald B.D. 54; M. Laney 
Funderburk Jr. 60; Robert L. Heidrick °63; 
Paul C. Hendrix B.H.S. 75; Alice B. Hicks 
69; Grace T. Hodges ’50; Alton H. Hopkins 
60; James A. Howard LL.B. "49; Rebecca 
N. Keesler ’67; Allen C. Kelley; Dennis D. 
Kokenes °83; C. G. Newsome 772, M.Div. 
"75, Ph.D. Joanne S. Osteen 58; W. Lee 
Popham 771; Alan E. Rimer B.S.C.E. 64; 
Carol K. Sackett B.S.N. 61; Michael J. 
Schwartz M.H.A. 771, J.D. ’82: John S. 
Sesenbrenner III 84; Elia E. Villanueva 
A.M. °69. 


Aeronautical Radio, Inc., a nationwide tele- 
communications company of the air transport 
industry. Pickens is currently completing five 
chapters on communications systems in a forth- 
coming set of books, “Computer Communicat- 
ions — State of the Art and Direction for the 
Future,” and is editor, Integrated Services Digital 
Networks, for the “Journal of Telecommunica- 
tions Networks.” He and his wife. Hilda, and their 
daughter live in Timonium, Md. 


Wayne Wepwart B.Div. ’55 started an outdoor 
Easter pageant which has become popular in 
central North Carolina. The program features 
dramatizations of 12 biblical scenes. “Often 
people who don’t go to church will come to an 
outdoor drama like this one,” Wegwart told a 
reporter from the High Point Enterprise. “There 
is action, not only testimony. The scrips are 
directly from the scriptures, so we avoid the 
theological difficulty of interpretation. We simply 
draw a picture for people to see and they get what 
they are looking for.” Wegwart is pastor of the 
South Davidson (N.C.) Charge of the United 
Methodist Church. 


Charles W. Wray Jr. °55, president of 

Wray/ Ward Advertising, Inc., was named the 
1982 recipient of the Silver Medal Award, the 
highest honor of the Advertising Club of 
Charlotte. The award is presented annually to 
outstanding contributors of advertising 
excellence. Wray and his wife, Jacquelyn, live ir 
Charlotte. 


R. Eugene Goodson 57, B.S.M.E. 59, resigned 
from the faculty of Purdue University to accept 
the position of group vice president for Hoover 
Universal Inc., in Ann Arbor, Mich. He was 
recently honored as a distinguished graduate by 
Duke’s engineering school. He is married to the 
former Susan Tweed A.M. ’62. 


R. Rodney Howell M.D. °57 was appointed to 
the recently established David R. Park Professor- 
ship in pediatrics at the University of Texas 
Health Science Center, Houston. Howell, chair- 
man of the medical school’s pediatrics depart- 
ment, has been at UT since 1972, when he 
became department chairman. He is currently 
engaged in a four-year study on the role of 
human milk in infant nutrition and health. He 
also serves on several national research and 
clinical advisory boards and is an examiner for 
the American Board of Pediatrics. 


George Keithley 57 won first prize in the 
DramaRama 82 competition for new plays, 
sponsored by the Playwrights Center in San 
Francisco, for his play, “The Best Blood of the 
Country.” The three-act verse play is about 
Aaron Burr, Thomas Jefferson, Alexander 
Hamilton and others, and was selected from a 
world-wide solicitation of 147 scripts. In 1977, the 
same play won the Duke Players Playwriting 
Contest, though Keithley has reworked the script 
since then. One of Keithley’s epic poems, “The 
Donner Party,” has been made into an opera and 
will be performed this summer by the Squaw 
Valley (Calif.) Creative Arts Society. It was first 
performed in 1979. Keithley lives in Chico, Calif. 


Rusti Craddock Moore B.S.N. °57, assistant 
administrator for nursing services at Moore 
Memorial Hospital, Southern Pines, N.C., 
received the 1982 Distinguished Achievement 
Award from the American Society for Health 
Care Education and Training at the 
organization’s annual meeting in June. 


Betsy McBroom Holloway °58 co-hosts a 
weekday morning television show on WFTV 
(Channel 9), the ABC affiliate station in Orlando, 
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Fla. She and her husband, Rufus M. Holloway 
Jr. M.D. °62 live in Orlando and have one son. 


Philip J. Traci A.M. ‘58, Ph.D. 65 was awarded 
Wayne State University’s 1982 President's Award 
for Excellence in Teaching, which includes a $500 
check and a citation from university President 
Thomas N. Bonner. Traci and three other faculty 
members were selected for the award by a faculty 
committee, which cited the winners for 
“exceptional ability in relating to WSU’s 
students.” The committee said Traci, a 
Shakespeare scholar, “has a deep love of his 
subject and a sparkling wit, combined with 
unmistakable seriousness of purpose.” 


Kenneth Lee Smith Ph.D. ‘59 was one of seven 
persons who received honorary degrees May 9 at 
the University of Richmond commencement 
exercises. Smith is the Mrs. John Price Crozer 
Professor of Applied Theology at Colgate 
Rochester’ Bexley Hall/ Crozer Theological 
Seminary, Rochester, N.Y. 


60s 


James H. Bailey B.D. '60 recently had another 
book, “Sermons on the Parables,” published by 
Beacon Hill Press. Bailey is the senior pastor of 
Jarvis Memorial United Methodist Church, 
Greenville, N.C. 


Donald H. Denton Jr. B.S.M.E. ‘60, former vice 
president of marketing for Duke Power Co., was 
promoted to senior vice president of marketing 
and rates. 


Glenn E. Ketner Jr. ‘60, LL.B. ‘63 was elected a 
member of the board of the Salisbury, N.C., 
office of Wachovia Bank and Trust Co. He was 
recently named Man of the Year by the Salisbury 
Lions Club. He is president, director and general 
manager of Ketner Center Inc. and Rowan 
Investment Inc. He and his wife, Susan, have two 
sons. 


E. R. Drayton III M.F. ‘61 is the new general 
manager of the forest products division at 
Sonoco Products Co. He joined Sonoco as a 
forester in 1962. He and his wife, Linda, have two 
children and live in Hartsville, S.C. 


Kimm Jolly M.A.T. ’61 is development 
coordinator, in charge of raising money, for 
Discovery Place and The Charlotte (N.C.) Nature 
Museum. She and her husband have three 
children. 


James Howlett O'Donnell III A.M. '61, Ph.D. '63 
had his book, “Southeastern Frontiers: 
Europeans, Africans and American Indians,” 
published in April by Indiana University Press. 
O'Donnell is currently history professor at 
Marietta College. 


Susan B. King ‘62 is Corning Glass Works’ new 
director of consumer affairs. She is a former 
chairman of the U.S. Consumer Products Safety 
Commission, a position she left in early 1981 to 
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accept a fellowship at the Institut cof Politi , 
Harvard University’s Kennedy School of = 
Government, where she concentrated on health 
and safety regulations. She has also worked on 
legislative matters for the federal court system, 
served on the legislative staff of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency and 
acted as Washington director of the non-profit 
National Committee for an Effective Congress. 


Bethany Sinnott ‘62, was honored by the staff of 
the Catawba College yearbook, the Sayakini, 
who dedicated the 1981-82 volume to her. Sinnot, 
an English professor, joined the Catawba faculty 
in 1969, In 1979, she was honored with the Swink 
Award for Outstanding Classroom Teaching. She 
and her husband, Aiden, have two children and 
live in Salisbury, N.C. 


Michael J. McManus °63 started his second self- 
syndicated newspaper column, “The Word,” this * 
fall, and already more than 30 newspapers have 


Alumni profile: Virginia Hurt Johnson 


Marriage in Moscow 


Husband’s hunger strike ends, but exit visa fight continues 


1981, when Virginia Hurt Johnson 81 married 

Sergei Petrov in an assembly-line ceremony in 
Moscow’s registrar's office. The Soviet Embassy in 
Washington looms threatening in the background. 
Johnson in thoughtful, tense, troubled, holding her 
chin up with a hand clenched in a fist. Her right arm is 
stubbornly crossed over her stomach, giving her left 
arm support. Her jaw is set, and she’s looking forward. 
She is obviously not one who will give up easily. 

And neither is the Soviet Union. Soviet officials 
have repeatedly denied an exit visa to her husband, 
who gained international attention this summer when 
he went on a hunger strike which lasted 51 days. He 
lost more than 50 pounds. 

He nearly lost his life. Johnson went to Moscow 
in. late July to try to convince him that a strike to the 
death would bring nothing but pain and unhappiness 
to those, like she, who love him. Seeing him weak, 
barely able to walk without assistance, was painful, 
and she left after four days, before her visa expired. 
Neither she nor her husband wanted her to see him 
die. ; 

But less than 24 hours after Johnson left him, 
Petrov broke his fast with apple juice and a bowl of 
broth. It was July 22. He had consumed only water 
since June 2. 

He had vowed not to end his strike until the 
Soviet government granted him an exit visa, a request 
they had denied or ignored three times. He was 
prepared to die, if necessary, and judging from a 
photograph which appeared in the New York Times 
the day before he ended his strike, he hadn’t far to go. 

On the day he ended his strike, he told a New 
York Times correspondent that he changed his mind 
because “...] realized how much it was costing 
everyone who loves me. I don’t think I have the right 
to continue.” 

Earlier this summer, four Soviet hunger strikers 
were granted exit visas in accordance with the Helsinki 
agreement, which requires governments to aid family 
reunification. Johnson has said that she thinks her 
husband and another hunger striker have been denied 
visas because the Kremlin has ordered that there be no 
further concessions to hunger strikers. 

The Soviet government says that Petrov’s visa 
was denied because he was exposed to state secrets 
when he worked briefly for a military research institute 
when he graduated from Moscow State University in 
1976 with a degree in physics. 

Petrov says that some of the work done in the 
institute is classified, but involves only those employees 
who have worked there more than six months. He left 
after three months, he says, and nothing he did during 


T photograph epitomizes her life since Feb. 25, 


\y-August 1982 


Photo: Gerald Martineau, The Washington Post 
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that period could be reasonably called classified. If he 
wanted to disclose any secrets, he had plenty of 
opportunities while working as a free-lance 
photographer, a job which frequently exposed him to 
foreign correspondents, and talking to the Americans 
in Moscow he had befriended. Marrying an American 
gave him added opportunities. “So what is the 
difference if I am here or in the United States?” he 
asked the correspondent for the New York Times. 

After he was married, the Soviets withdrew 
Petrov’s membership in a photographers’ union, 
effectively taking away his opportunity to work. 

What has become a nightmare for Johnson and 
Petrov began as a sweet dream. They met at a dinner 
party of young intellectuals in Moscow, and they 
talked intently about Pushkin and other giants of 
Russian literature. Johnson, who studied Russian and 
French at Duke, was a student for the fall semester at 
Moscow’s Pushkin Language Institute. Johnson was 
immediately attracted to the tall, slender, mustachioed 
Petrov. 

“I was mesmerized,” she told a Washington Post 
reporter. “As a rule, men in Russia are pretty 








chauvinistic. You go to a dinner party and men usually 
sit in the dining room and eat, while the women do all 
the work. The first thing I noticed about Sergei is that 
he was the only man who came into the kitchen and 
helped the women.” 

They became friends, and began meeting in the 
afternoons, often visiting museums or cafes. Petroy, 
whose English is largely self-taught, had the 
opportunity to polish his language skills. And while 
they practiced each other’s languages, they fell in love. 

In November, three months after they met, 
Johnson proposed to Petrov. “I loved him. I didn’t 
want to but I did,” she told Kevin Sack ’80, a reporter 
for the Atlanta Constitution. When Petrov was 
convinced that she understood the consequences of 
such a union, he agreed. Johnson returned to the 
United States, got the support of her parents, and 
returned to Moscow in February, where a government — 
worker stamped her passport, authorizing her 
marriage. 

The ceremony was simple. No words were 
exchanged. Two days later, they said goodbye 
reluctantly at the airport. Johnson was in tears. 
“Suddenly a big arm grabs my shoulders and this gruff 
voice says, “That’s enough,’ and drags me away,” she 
told the Washington Post reporter. 

When his wife left, Petrov began his fruitless" 
attempts for an exit visa. His hunger strike was a last- 
ditch effort. The New York Times reported a 
conversation Petrov had had with a friend who tried 
to convince him that the Soviet government was 
unlikely to give in, and a hunger strike was an illogical 
step for a clear-thinking man because he would be 
forced to eat or die. At this Petrov smiled, and pointed 
to the archway leading from the foreigners-only 
building where he was a frequent visitor. 

“You speak to me of logic,” he said, “but out 
there is a society that, for me, has become totally 
illogical. I have no job, and they will not give me one. 
They deny me the right to express myself through my 
work, and they deny me the right to seek a future 
elsewhere. Above all, they deny me the right to live 
with the woman I love, and to have a family. In the 
face of all this, you ask me to act logically?” 

After he ended his strike, Johnson told the New 
York Times that she was optimistic that she and her 
husband will be reunited. Meanwhile, she’s been busy 
visiting Soviet and American officials in Washington, 
trying every possible method to bring her husband to 
the United States. 

As is evident in her story and her photograph, she 
is very determined. But she has quite a foe. 
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bought it. The column reports and comments 
upon major religious and ethical issues and 
appears in papers from New England to Florida. 
and Texas to Ohio. including the Dallas Morning 
News. Fresno Bee. and Atlanta Journal. 
McManus’s other column, “The Northern 
Perspective.” suggests solutions for the tough 
economic and social problems of the old 
industrial states from Maine to Minnesota. It is 
published by 85 newspapers, including the 
Chicago Sun-Times, Baltimore Evening Sun, 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, Providence Journal and 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. McManus and his wife. 
Harriet, live in Stamford, Conn.. with their three 
sons. 


Richard D. Russell M.F. 63 was named general 
manager of International Paper Co.'s treated 
wood products division. which operates six 
treated wood products plants for producing poles. 
plywood. lumber, piling and railroad ties. Plants 
are located in Mississippi. Missouri. Louisiana. 
Washington and Texas. He joined IP in 1963 as a 
forest economist. 


Curtis Side B. Div. 63 was honored at an 
appreciation dinner for his five years of work as 
executive director of Burke United Christian 
Ministries in Burke County. N.C. 


M. Elton Hendricks M.Div. °64. dean of 
Randolph-Macon College. received the Samuel 
Nelson Gray Distinguished Professor Award at 
the college’s annual honors convocation April 8. 
The award is presented annually to an 
outstanding member of the college's 
administration or faculty. Hendricks joined the 
faculty at Randolph-Macon in 1977. He lives in 
Ashland. Va. 


Judith Ewell ’65, associate professor of history at 
the College of William and Mary and a scholar of 
South American politics. won an essay prize 
offered by the Organization of American States 
for a treatise on Venezuelan diplomatic history. 
The award included a $600 prize and 
consideration for publication in the Inter- 
American Bibliographical Review, published by 
the OAS. 


David L. Holmes D.Div 65, a religion professor 
at the College of William and Mary, delivered the 
college’s baccalaureate sermon May 16. 


Eleanor Nunn M.Ed. °67, personnel analyst with 
the North Carolina office of state personnel, was 
elected to the National Council of the American ¢ 
Society for Public Administration. She will serve 
a three-year term on the council as regional 
representative for the states of Kentucky. 
Tennessee, North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana. 


H. Ellis Finger A.M. ’68 received the Student 
Government Award for Superior Teaching at 
Lafayette College, Easton, Penn., where he is on 
the faculty. He is also the college’s assistant 
director of development. 


Robyn A. Jones A.M. 69 was promoted to vice 
president of budget and planning for Integon Life 
Operations, Winston-Salem, N.C. She joined 
Integon in 1977 as a staff accountant, and was 
promoted to senior accountant in 1979. 


Francis X. Lilly 69 was appointed deputy 
solicitor of labor in charge of national operations 
for the U.S. Department of Labor. Lilly is now 
responsible for the national office divisions of the 
Solicitor’s Office operating out of Washington, 
D.C. These divisions, comprising more than 500 
attorneys and support staff, are headed by 12 
associate solicitors who report to Lilly. Before 
assuming his new position, he was the executive 
assistant to the chairman of the board of the 
United States Synthetic Fuels Corp. He lives in 
Bethesda, Md., with his wife, Kathryn, and their 
three children. 


_BIRTHS: Third child and second son to Howard 
Brill 65 and Katharine Brill, Fayetteville, Ark., 
on March 17. Named Andrew Price... First child 
and son to Eric Bergman ’68 and Barbara Basch 
Bergman on May 2. Named Daniel Basch... 
Fousth child and son to Cynthia Gentithes 
Holland 69 and Jack C. Holland B.S.E. 71 on 
April 6. Named Brian George. 


710s 


Wayne G. Boulton A.M. 70. Ph.D. 72 is the 
author of a book titled, “Is Legalism a Heresy? 
The Legacy of the Pharisees in Christian Ethics.” 
It was published in May by Paulist Press, and is 
Boulton’s first book. Boulton is a religion 
professor at Hope College in Holland, Mich. 


Christopher Lee 70, who received his medical 
degree in 1975 from the Medical University of 
South Carolina, completed his general surgery 


i _fesidency this summer at Tulane University’s 


affiliated hospitals. He plans to enter private 
practice in Jennings, La., in August. He and his 
wife, Ellen, and their five children live in 
Jennings. 


K. Preston White Jr. B.S.E. 70. M.S. 72, Ph.D. 
76 was reappointed assistant professor in the 
department of engineering science and systems at 
the University of Virginia in March. He received 
a one-year grant from the Virginia Environmental 
Fund. and will be working with the Richmond 
city government to develop a conceptual design 
for a decision support system for environmental 
planning. He has been working under a contract 
from the National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration on a computer-aided design tool 
for what he calls “automobile crashworthiness.” 
In June. he presented a paper. “The Safety 

System Optimization Model” at the Fourth 
International Symposium on Large-Scale 
Engineering Systems. held in Calgary. Alberta: 
Canada. Helives in Shipman. Va. 


Arthur A. Guthrie 71 is an attorney editor with 
the Federal Programs Advisory Service. 
Washington. D.C. In addition to his development 
of publications concerning law and energy. he is 
enrolled in courses leading to the degree of master 
of laws in taxation at the National Law Center of 
George Washington University. 


Carol Dabbs 71 returned from a trip to Burundi, 
Kenya, Zaire, Nigeria and Ghana, where she 
worked on family planning programs funded by 
the Agency for International Development. She is 
now working in AID’s Africa bureau in 
Washington, D.C. 


Jean M. E. Audibert Ph.D. 772 recently joined 
ERTEC — the Earth Technology Corp. — as 
associate and manager, Gulf States division. The 
Houston office he manages offers consulting 
services in offshore engineering to the oil and gas 
industry, and in hydrogeology to the mining 
industry. He and his wife, Marie, have four 
children. 


Rennold W. Domske 772 is minister of youth and 
education at Beulah United Presbyterian Church, 
Pittsburgh, Penn. He is also youth counselor and 
club director for Youth for Christ/Campus Life 
in southwest Pennsylvania. He and his wife, 
Ronee, live in Pittsburgh and have two children. 


John Dull 72 operates Dull Music Co., a 
promotional agency for original country and rock 
music. He has also published a booklet of lyrics 
to his original songs titled, “Dull Lyrics.” His 
country rock single, “Ain’t No Way.” has received 
air time on several radio stations around 
Rutherford, N.J., where Dull’s business is 
located. 


Sarah Mason 772 is a veterinarian at the Hoyle C. 
Griffin Diagnostic Laboratory in Monroe, N.C. 
Her primary responsibility is the diagnosis of 
poultry diseases, but she also diagnoses beef, 
swine and pet ailments. Her work includes lab 
tests needed to diagnose problems and post- 
mortem examinations. She received her doctor of 
veterinary medicine from the College of 
Veterinary Medicine at the University of Georgia. 
She did a one-year internship in poultry medicine 
at the School of Veterinary Medicine at North 
Carolina State University. She is a member of the 
American Veterinary Medical Association. 


Bruce Arnold B.S.E. ’73 is an aircraft accident 
investigator for the Garrett Turbine Engine Co. 
of Phoenix, Ariz., where he lives with his wife, 
Carol, and their two children. He is also a 
member of the International Society of Air Safety 
Equipment and a pilot in the Arizona Air 
National Guard. 


Susan Smith Canavello 73, who graduated from 
Tulane University’s law school in 1980, is an 
attorney in the law department of Exxon Co.., 
U.S.A. She and her husband, Doug Canavello 
76, live in New Orleans, La. 


Ritchie Shoemaker 73, M.D. 77 is in private 
practice in family medicine in Pocomoke City, 
Md. He is on the clinical faculty at the Milton S. 
Hershey Medical School, Penn State University, 


_ and the University of Maryland Medical School. 


He is also chief of family medicine at McCready 
Hospital in Maryland. He and his wife, Joann, 
are restoring a house on the National Register of 
Historic Places in Princess Anne, Md. 


John A. Thorner 73 is director of 
communications and legal counsel for the 
National Forest Products Association/ American 
Paper Institute joint environmental and health 
program in Washington, D.C. He and his wife, 
Abbie, and their three children recently moved to 
Potomac, Md. 


Geoffrey H. Waggoner 73 isa partner in the law 
firm of Jove. Claypoole & Kefalos. He and his 
wife. Laura M. Waggoner 75. live in Charleston, 


S.C.. where they are restoring an old downtown 
home. 


H. Dabney Smith 74 was promoted to assistant 
vice president by North Carolina National Bank. 
Smith, a commercial banking center manager. 
joined the bank in 1979 as senior special projects 
analyst. He and his wife. Rose. live in Charlotte. 
N.C. 


Dimitrios Vatis M.S. 74. Ph.D. 77 joined the 
General Electric Research and Development 
Center as an electrical engineer. He served as a 
design engineer for five years with GE’s Lighting 
Systems Department in Hendersonville, N.C. He 
and his family now live in Schenectady, N.Y. 


Connie B. Bishop B.S.N. 75 plans to present an 
abstract titled “The Use of Planned Change as an 
Alternative to Family Court” at the Fourth 
Southeastern Regional Conference of Psychiatric- 
Community Mental Health Clinical Specialists. 
held at the University of Alabama, Birmingham. 
in October. She and her husband, Benjamin, a 
Navy chaplain. will soon be moving to ports 
unknown from their current home in Newberry, 
Sic 


Gwendolyn Ball Fisher B.S.N. 75 says she 
“retired” as director of nursing at Evergreens 
Rehabilitation and Long Term Care Facility in 
Greensboro. N.C. She and her husband. Evans 
Fisher J.D. 78. live in Winston-Salem, N.C.. with 
their twin daughters. 


Linda Shaw 75 joined the epidemiology 
department of the Chemical Industry Institute of 
Toxicology. Research Triangle Park. as a 
research assistant. 


Douglas Canavello 76 received his master’s in 
geology from North Carolina State University in 
1980 and is an exploration geologist with Amoco 
Production Co. He is currently working toward 
an M.B.A. at Tulane University. He and his wife. 
Susan Smith Canavello 73. live in New Orleans. 


Carol Hom Fong 76 moved to Golden. Colo.. 
where she is working as a programmer analyst 
with Columbine Systems. Inc.. a software firm 
for the broadcasting industry. After graduation 
from Duke. she taught high school mathematics 
in Boston for four years. and received an MST in 
math from Boston College. Her husband. 


Follow the Devils 
on the road 


At away football games in fall 82, Duke alumni will gather with friends 
and fans at special receptions. Join us whenever you Can. 


TENNESSEE September 4 


Kick off the season in the World's Fair city 
with a pregame buffet at Knoxville’s Hyatt 


Regency. 


SOUTH CAROLINA September 18 


Make the pregame party at Swain’s 
Steak House a part of your football 
tradition. 


CLEMSON 
October 16 


Enjoy brunch at 
Clemson House, a 
campus landmark. 


MARYLAND 
October 23 


Get ready for the 
Terps at the 


reception in the Maryland Student Union. 


GEORGIA TECH October 30 











Join the post-game crowd for a great time at the Sheraton-Atlanta 


Hotel. 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE November 13 
Brunch at Balentine'’s and bus to the Wolfpack game. 


If you live in the immediate vicinity of any of these games, watch for 
special alumni mailings. Otherwise complete the form below for 
additional details. (In order to guarantee adequate food service, advance 
reservations are required for all but: the Georgia Tech reception.) 


Address questions to (919) 684-5114. 


Mail to: 


Linda Sigmon, Alumni House 


Duke University 


Durham, North Carolina 27706 


Please send me the brochure on the following football reception(s): 


___ Clemson 
__ North Carolina State 


Class year (if alum) 





__ Tennessee __ South Carolina 
___ Maryland ___ Georgia Tech 
Name 

Address 
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Randall, is an architect with the National Park 
Service. 


Neal J. Galinko B.S.E. 76, M.S. 78, who 
graduated from the Bowman Gray School of 
Medicine, Wake Forest University, on May 17, 
will train in internal medicine at Rhode Island 
Hospital, Providence, during 1982-83. 


John C. Lyons B.S.E. 76 received his medical 
degree from the University of Pennsylvania, and 
is in his second year of residency in orthopedics at 
the Mayo Clinic in Rochester, Minn., where he 
lives with his wife, Carol Ann Williams ‘76. 


Charlene Connolly Quinn B.S.N. °76 joined the 
graduate faculty of the University of Maryland’s 
school of nursing in the health policy program. 

She plans to begin doctoral studies in the fall. 


William W. Sager 76, a Ph.D. candidate at the 
University of Hawaii, Manoa, received a $31,000 
grand from the Office of Naval Research to study 
seamounts in the Pacific Ocean. The grant 
provides funds to complete the magnetic analysis 
of seamounts surveyed over the last three years 
by the UH research ship, Kana Keoki. Seamounts 
are underwater volcanoes, and studying them is 
an attempt to decipher the history of seamount 
chains and of the Pacific Ocean in general. 


Clay E. Scarborough B.S.E. 76 graduated from 
the Harvard Business School in June and began 
working for Bain & Co., a management 
consulting firm in Boston, Mass. 


Bill Warren 76 returned from his South 
American travels to homestead on a |2-acre farm 
on Terra Ceia Island, Fla., just south of St. 
Petersburg. He had been employed with the 
National Park Service in Washington, D.C., for 
four years. He writes that he is enjoying 
everything “except the mosquitoes, but I’m 
learning to love them. Hope to build a house next 
year. Til then campers, visitors, postcards and 
cookies are more than welcome.” 


Carol Ann Williams 776 received her medical 
degree from Hahnemann Medical College, 
Philadelphia, Penn., and is a first-year resident in 
radiology at the Mayo Clinic in Rochester, 
Minn., where she lives with her husband, John C. 
Lyons B.S.E. ‘76. 


Susan Elizabeth Brooks 77 graduated from the 
Medical College of Ohio, Toledo, in 1981 and is 


now a resident in obstetrics and gynecology at the 
University of North Carolina Medical Center, 
Chapel Hill. Her husband, Michael Guy Storch, 
is a resident in psychiatry at Duke’s medical 
center. The couple live in Durham. 


Scott Ellsworth A.M. 77 is the author of “Death 
in a Promised Land: The Tulsa Race Riot of 
1921,” recently published by Louisiana State 
University Press. He is currently completing his 
doctorate in history at Duke and is working as a 
free-lance writer. 


Marc S. Kutler 77, a third-year medical student 
at Wake Forest University’s Bowman Gray 
School of Medicine, was elected to membership 
in Alpha Omega Alpha, a national medical honor 
society. 


David C. McNeill 77 is working for IBM as a 
financial analyst in Tucson, Ariz. 


Michael A. Smyer Ph.D. ‘77, assistant professor 
of human development at Pennsylvania State 
University, was one of 50 young professionals 
chosen for Class III of the W.K. Kellogg 
Foundation’s National Fellowship Program. 
Smyer joined Penn State in 1977 after serving 
part-time as assistant to the president at Duke. 
The fellowship program, designed to help the 
nation expand its vital pool of capable leaders, is 
structured to increase individuals’ skills and 
insights into areas outside their chosen disciplines. 


William A. Delacey 78 graduated with honors in 
May from Georgetown University’s medical 
school. He is now a medical intern at the 
National Naval Medical Center in Bethesda, Md. 
He and his wife, Virginia Sasser Delacey 779, live 
in Rockville, Md. 


Evans Fisher J.D. 78 is a partner in the law firm 
Fisher and Merritt in Winston-Salem, N.C., 
where he lives with his wife, Gwendolyn Ball 
Fisher B.S.N. ‘75 and their twin daughters. 


Mickey York Hartsell 78 joined Tenneco Oil 
Exploration and Production as a geologist, and is 
based in the company’s western Rocky Mountain 
division in Denver. He holds a master’s degree in 
geology from Michigan State University. 


Ellen Hollander 78 was promoted to 
communication specialist at the Electric Power 
Research Institute, Washington, D.C. She lives in 
Silver Spring, Md. 
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Scott Johnson B.S.E. ‘78 is employed by Parsons, 
Brinckerhoff, Quade and Douglas in the railway 
division. He is an engineer in the design section, 
helping to design a coal-haul rail line to be 
constructed in Utah, and two rail rapid transit 
projects: the Vancouver ALRT and the Newark 
Subway. He lives in McLean, Va. 


Jeffrey A. Kozak B.S.E. 78 received his medical 
degree from Baylor College of Medicine, 
Houston, Texas, during its June 4th 
commencement exercises. 


William J. Lavin ‘78 graduated from the Bowman 
Gray School of Medicine, Wake Forest 
University, on May 17. He will train in radiology 
at the Indiana University Medical Center in 
Indianapolis, in 1982-83. 


Michael D. Mangum 78, who was elected to 
membership in Alpha Omega Alpha, a national 
medical honor society, received his M.D. from 
Bowman Gray School of Medicine, Wake Forest 
University, May 17, and will train in internal 
medicine at the Vanderbilt University Hospital, 
Nashville, Tenn., for 1982-83. 


Steven E. Marks 78, who graduated from 
Bowman Gray School of Medicine, Wake Forest 
University, on May 17, will train in urology at the 
Medical College of Virginia, Richmond, in 
1982-83. 


Diana Bures McNeill 78, M.D. ’82 is an intern in 
internal medicine at the University of Arizona in 
Tucson. 


Laurie Furst Miller B.S.M.E. 78 is a student in 
the Kellogg Graduate School of Management, 
Northwestern University. Her husband, Ronald 
G. Miller, B.S.E.E. 78 is a lieutenant on the USS 
Cincinnati, a submarine based in Norfolk, Va. 


Stacy K. Parrigin 78 just completed a year’s 
study at Trinity Episcopal School for Ministry in 
Ambridge, Penn. From Sept. | to July 1, 1983, 
she will be a full-time lay assistant at St. Aldate’s 
Church in Oxford, England. 


Lenwood P. Smith Jr. 78, who received his M.D. 
degree from Bowman Gray School of Medicine, 
Wake Forest University, on May 17, will train in 
internal medicine at the Tulane University 
Medical Center, New Orleans, La., during 
1982-83. 
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May. She works as a vaaiogitt in Houston or 
Arco Exploration Co. She and her husband, - 

Mark Ver Hoeve, live in Houston, where he is “a : 
also a geologist for Arco. 












Michele Clause "79 is a first-year law student at 
the University of Virginia. 


Julie Elliott Curtis 79 is working as a systems 
analyst for the Boeing Co. in Seattle, 

Wash., where she lives with her husband, 
Thomas. 


Virginia K. Sasser Delacey 79 is a production 
editor for Reston Publishing, a Prentice-Hall 
company in Reston, Va. She and her husband, _ 
William A. Delacey 78, live in Rockville, Md. 


J. Daniel Labs ‘79, a third-year medical student at 
Wake Forest University’s Bowman Gray School 
of Medicine, was elected to membership in Alpha — 
Omega Alpha, a national medical honor society. 
Jack Milner B.S.C.E. °79 left his position of 
project manager for the physical services division _ 
of Management Improvement Corporationof 
America in Durham to attend the graduate 
school of business at the University of Chicago, 
where he is vice-president of his class. 


Jennifer Pollock Shankle 79 graduated from 
Emory’s graduate program in physical therapy in = . 
June, 1981, and passed her Florida state boards - 
in July. In April, she and her husband, Stephen 
Lee Shankle 80, moved to Sembach Air Force 
Base, Germany. 


MARRIAGES: Susan Sarah Smith 73 to 
Douglas Andrew Canavello 76 on March 20, 
1982. Residence: New Orleans, La.... Charlene R. 
Connolly B.S.N. 76 to Kevin G. Quinn on Aug. 
29. Residence: Baltimore, Md.... Carol Ann a 
Williams 76 to John C. Lyons B.S.E. 76 on Nov. 
28. Residence: Rochester, Minn.... Marilyn : 
Denise Wise ‘76 to Bruce Kenneth Roberts on 
Sept. 5, 1981. Residence: Austell, Ga.... Susan 


Elizabeth Brooks 77 to Michael Guy Storchon _ 
March 27 in Columbus, Ohio. Residence: 
Durhan, N.C.... Liza Virginia Hatcher 77 to M. A 
Havis Dawson 78 on June 19 in Roxbury, Conn. _ 
Residence: New York City... William A. Delacey 
78 to Virginia K. Sasser 79 on June 5, 1981. 
Residence, Rockville Md.... Julie Elliott 79 to 


wl 


Nov. 5-7 


Check in on Friday to check out Duke, 
five years down the road: 

© tour the new Bryan University Center 
and Duke North 

© catch the spirit at student-planned 
homecoming events 
© attend Saturday seminars on changes i in 
campus life, academics, athletics : 
@ keep the faith at the keg party and 
barbecue before Duke vs. Wake Forest 
© get together for an evening reception 
and buffet with music and dancing 


Watch the mail for details, or contact 
Jesse Colvin, Reunion Coordinator, 
Alumni House, 614, Chapel Drive, 
Durham, NC 27706. 
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omas Curtis in June, 1981 in Seattle, Wash.... 
obert Paul Landau 79 to Lesley Hope 
Beckman 81 on May 30 in New Jersey. 
Residence: Brookline, Mass.... Jennifer Elise 
Pollock 79 to Stephen Lee Shankle °80 in July, 
1981. Residence: Sembach Air Force Base, 
Germany 


BIRTHS: First child and son to Mitchell Dalton 
Ward 70 and Frank P. Ward Jr. J.D. 71 on 
April 5 in Raleigh, N.C. Named Frank Pelouze 
Ill... Daughter to Linda E. Harris 71 and 
husband, Jonathon Ross, Alexandria, Va., on 
March 25. Named Laura Michelle Ross... Fourth 
child and son to Jack C. Holland B.S.E. ‘71 and 
Cynthia Gentithes Holland 69 on April 6. Named 
Brian George... Third child and second daughter 
to Mary Kyle Hughes 71 and Dan R. Hughes on 


_ May II in Raleigh, N.C. Named Katherine 


Page... Son to Joel Boyd "73 and Shena Johnston 


_ Boyd 77 on April 29. Named Mark Joseph... 
_ Second child and first son to C. Christopher Ross 


B.S.E. 73 and Jill Tiffany Ross B.S.N. 74 on 
March 6. Named David Bradford... Third child 
and third daughter to John A. Thorner 73 and 
Abbie Horner, Potomac, Md., on March 26. 
Named Elissa Dayle... First child and son to 
Cheryl Walker Pearl B.S.N. ‘75 and David 


_ Russell Pearl 75, on March 19 in Mt. View, 
_ Calif. Named David Bryant... First child and 


daughter to Jeffrey K. Giguere 76, M.D. 80 and 
Nancy Parker Giguere B.S.N. ’80 on Feb. 14 in 


_ Nashville, Tenn. Named Katharine Parker... First 


child and daughter to Brenda Shepherd 
Goodman B.S.N. 776 and Michael Goodman on 
Oct. 23. Named Hanni Elizabeth... First child and 
son to Joseph F. Hixon 77 and Bernadette 
Hixon, Los Angeles, Calif., on Jan. 22. Named 
Tyler Joseph... First child and daughter to Robert 
Nobile B.S.E. 77 and Mary Ann Nobile on Feb. 


| 28 in Red Bank, N.J. Named Laura Ann... First 
_ child and daughter to Ola Beth Osborne B.S.N. 


77 and Lawrence D. Osborne B.S.E. 76 on 
March 19, 1982. Named Jennifer Ruth... Twin 


| daughters to Evans Fisher J.D. 78 and 











| 


Gwendolyn Ball Fisher B.S.N. ‘75 on Nov. 26, 
1981. Named Kelly Louise and Anna Watkins. 


80s 


Mary Frame Dewey M.H.A. °80 began working 
in April as a systems representative in the 
Application Support Center, Health Care 
Products division of Burroughs Corp. She and 
her husband, William Dewey M.B.A. ’80 live in 
Charlotte, N.C. 


Laurie Griggs 80 is a summer intern in the White ~ 


House, where she is concentrating on domestic 
and health care reform policy issues. She has 
completed nearly all the course requirements for a 
master’s degree in health services administration 


_ from George Washington University, but 
| postponed her hospital administration residency 


program at Georgetown University’s medical 


| center to accept the White House internship. 


Rick Horton J.D. 80 was one of the artists 
featured at an exhibition, opening in May, in the 


| Collectors Gallery of the North Carolina 


Museum of Art, Raleigh. Horton has exhibited 


_ works in Paris, and his drawings have been 
_ acquired by the N.C. Museum of Art and R.J. 


Reynolds Corp. for their permanent collections. 


Phillip W. Kuhn ’80 is working for the diagnostic 
division of Abbott Lab. He received his M.B.A. 
from Emory University in June. 


| John Randall Minchew 80 was elected president 


of the first-year law class of Washington and Lee 
University. He was also awarded a H.R. Reimes 
Scholarship to study law at Oxford University 
this summer. 


| Lu Anne Minor M.B.A. 80 was promoted to 





systems planning officer by North Carolina 
National Bank, which she joined in 1980 as a 
management science analyst. 


Lisa R. Schick °80, formerly a research consultant 
at Ampersand, Inc. in Winston-Salem, N.C., is 
the coordinator of corporate and foundation 
support for the Museum of Fine Arts, Houston, 
Texas. 


Stephen Lee Shankle °80, a lieutenant in the U.S. 
Air Force, finished his pilot training program in 
October in Columbus, Miss. In April, he and his 
wife, Jennifer Pollock Shankle 79, moved to 
Germany, where he will work as a pilot at 
Sembach Air Force Base. 


Richard Vannatta ’80, an ensign in the U.S. 
Navy, received his wings of gold, designating him 
a Naval aviator, in March. He will be reporting 
to attack squadron VA-174 at Cecil Field, 
Jacksonville, Fla. In May, he started his training 


to fly the A-7E Corsair. 


Linda W. Haile B.S.E. 81 is working with Exxon 
Chemical in project management. She is keeping 
busy in her spare time by coaching diving at the 
Madison, N.J.. YMCA. A 


Len M. Kellerman 81 began working as account 
analyst for the Chessie System Railroads in 
December, 1981. Kellerman was stationed for 
three months in Cincinnati, Ohio, but is now 
working in Baltimore, Md. 


Mark McNabb 81 was promoted to group 
representative with Protective Life Insurance Co., 
and was transferred to Dallas, Texas. 


David Allen Smith 81 was elected to the Durham 
Board of Realtors in April. He lives in Durham, 
N.C., with his wife, Pamela Jon Pearman 80. 


MARRIAGES: Mary Frame M.H.A. 80 to J. 
William Dewey M.B.A. 80 on April 17 in Duke 
Chapel. Residence: Charlotte, N.C.... Phillip W. 
Kuhn '80 to Candace Jane Miller in Springfield, 
Ohio... Stephen Lee Shankle ‘80 to Jennifer Elise 
Pollock 79 in July, 1981. Residence: Sembach 
Air Force Base, Germany... Lesley Hope 
Beckman ‘81 to Robert Paul Landau 79 on May 
30 in New Jersey. Residence: Brookline, Mass.... 
Diane Elizabeth Dracos 81 to Jeffrey Lund 
Gendell 81 on April 24 in Canadensis, Penn. 
Residence: New York City... David Allen Smith 
81 to Pamela Jon Pearman 80 on June 19, 1982. 
Residence: Durham, N.C. 


BIRTHS: First child and daughter to Nancy 
Parker Giguere B.S.N. 80 and Jeffrey K. Giguere 
76, M.D. °80 on Feb. 14in Nashville, Tenn. 
Named Katharine Parker... First child and sonto 
Nancy Fleck Melling 80 and John Melling '80 on 
May 16. Named Jason Dean. 


Deaths 


The Register received notice of the following 
deaths. Further information was not available. 
Walter Clark Gaston °24 of Greenville, S.C., on 
Feb. 23. Survivors include his wife, Sara...Evelyn 
Salmon Spoon °26 of Atlanta, Ga., in 
March...Blanche Atkins Robbins ‘27 on March 
13...Clara Louise Varnes James B.N. °38 on July 
8, 1979...James K. Tompkins "44, M. "49 of 
Binghamton, N.Y., on April 13...Grace M. 
Osgood 61.of Pulaski, Tenn., on Jan. 15...Jeff 
Taub M.S.C.E. 81 of anautomobile accident in 
April. 


Albert Stainback ‘25, a retired pilot for United 
Airlines, on Jan. 4 in Palo Alto, Calif., after a 
long illness. He was a second lieutenant flying 
officer with the 20th Pursuit Group at Mather 
Field, Calif., from 1931 to 1932. From 1932 until 
his retirement in 1964, he flew for Pacific Air 
Transport, a division of United Airlines. After 
retiring, he worked as a volunteer, repairing tape 
recorders for Palo Alto Services for the Blind. He 
is survived by his wife, Irene. 


W. Freeman Twaddell ‘26 on March | in 
Providence, R.I. He was professor emeritus of 
German and linguistics at Brown University and 
an internationally known language scholar. He 


retired from Brown in 1971, after more than 25 
years. In 1952, he was elected to the Comite 
Internationale de Linguistes. He was the second 
American granted membership in the organiza- 
tion which cooperates with UNESCO in preparing 
world-wide research projects in linguistics and 
associated projects. He was the author of more 
than 70 monographs, articles and reviews on 
Germanics and general linguistics, and was the 
co-editor of “Wortindex zu Goethe’s Faust,” the 
“Students Edition of Goethe’s Faust,” and “The 
Gretchen Episode.” He was also the co-author of 
20 modern language textbooks. He received his 
master’s and doctorate from Harvard, then joined 
the faculty at the University of. Wisconsin, where 
he taught German until 1946, when he resigned to 
join the faculty at Brown. From 1958 to 1964, he 
was chairman of a consortium of linguists from 
Brown, the University of Michigan, Cornell 
University and the University of Texas, who © 
cooperated in the training of Egyptian English 
teachers. He had spent 1954-55 in Egypt as a 
Fulbright Fellow. Between stints as visiting 
professor at the Universities of Stanford, 
Princeton and Hamburg, Germany, and as a 
summer lecturer at the Universities of Michigan, 
Indiana and Texas, Twaddell helped establish the 
English Language Education Council in Tokyo. 
In 1950-51, he took a year’s leave of absence from 
Brown and served as a consulting editor to the 
Merriam-Webster Dictionary staff in Springfield, 
Mass. He was then sent by the U.S. State 
Department to Germany to supervise work on the 
Muret-Sanders German-English dictionaries. He 
was a member of national and international 
linguistics societies, and in 1957 was elected 
president of the Linguistic Society of America. 
Also in 1957, he was elected a vice president of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. In 
1964, Duke awarded him an honorary degree, 
Doctor of Letters. He is survived by his wife, 
Helen, three sons, two sisters and a brother. 


F. R. Andrews '27 on June 9, 1981, in Crozet, Va. 
He was a retired orchardist, and was active in 
civic groups in his community. Surviving are his 
wife, Charlotte, two sons, and two brothers. 


John Locke Burke °29 of a heart attack April 8 at 


~ his home in Richmond, Va. He was retired 


chairman and co-founder of Burke-Hoggard Inc., 
a kitchen design and appliance firm which opened 
in Richmond in the mid-1950s. He is survived by 
his wife, Ann, two daughters, two sons, a sister 
and a brother. 


Herbert L. Shankle "30, A.M. °32 on April I1 in 
Raleigh, N.C. He was retired chief chemist with 
the petroleum division of the N.C. Department of 
Agriculture. Survivors include his wife, Eula, 
three daughters, three sisters, and a brother. 


William M. Burke "35, A.M. °38, former assistant 
provost and professor emeritus of English at the 
University of Notre Dame, on April 10 at St. 
Joseph’s Medical Center after a brief illness. He 
retired in 1976 from full-time service in the 
provost’s office, but served in a part-time capacity 
until 1981. He joined the Notre Dame faculty in 
1949 as an assistant professor of American 
Literature. He was promoted to associate 


Where there’s a will, there’s a way... 


to make a gift to Duke 


Duke owes its beginning to the estate planning of our primary benefactor, James B. 
Duke. We're still being bolstered by estate planning gifts from hundreds of our 
alumni and friends. If you would like to learn how to include Duke in your estate 


plans, complete the form and send to: 


Sue Darrow Marchase 772, Office of University Development, 2127 Campus Drive, 


Durham, N.C. 27706 


___. Making a bequest 

_____ Gift annuities 

____ Pooled life income funds 

__. Charitable remainder trusts 
____ Class endowment program 

___ Gifts of life insurance/ real estate 


Name 








Street 


City, state, zip 


If Duke is already in your will, even as a contingent beneficiary, please let us know. It helps 
Duke’s long-range planning and the Bequests and Trusts Committee in encouraging others 
to make similar provisions. 





professor in 1956. In 1961, he was named the first 
dean of the university’s Freshman Year of Studies 
Program. In 1971, upon the establishment of the 
provost’s office. he was named assistant provost. 
He was also active on a number of key university 
committees. Survivors include his wife. Eleanor. a 
daughter and two sons. 


John Hertz M.Ed. 36 on April 19 in Camp Hill, 
Penn. He was director of the Pennsylvania 
School Boards Association from 1960-70, and 
was a former director of the Bureau of School 
Administration in the Pennsylvania Department 
of Education. In 1963, he and several attorneys 
organized the Pennsylvania School Board 
Solicitors Association, one of the first such 
groups in the nation specializing in school-related 
law. Surviving are his wife, Mary, three daughters 
and a brother. 


Elizabeth Slocomb Schock "36 on May 11. 1982, 
at Duke Hospital. She and her husband, Carl F. 
Schock °34, had been living in Durham, N.C.., 
since 1976. She is survived by her husband and 
three sons. 


William H. E. Marshall ‘38 on May 12 in 
Charleston, S.C. He was a special agent for 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. since 
1954 and a Navy veteran of World War II. He 
was very active in social and civic affairs in the 
Charleston area. Survivors include his wife, 
Frances, a daughter, two sons and a sister. 


Edward S. Inglis "40 on Feb. 9 in Ft. Lauderdale, 
Fla. He is survived by his wife, Dorothy Sawyer 
Inglis 39, a.son and a daughter. 


Allen S. Johnson "40, captain of the 1939 football 
team, on April 6 in Salisbury, N.C. Johnson, who 
was known as “Sweet Pea” during his college 
career, was regarded as one of the finest football 
guards in the country. During his senior year he 
earned All-America honors. He was inducted into 
the Duke Sports Hall of Fame in 1977. At the 
time of his death, he was managing partner of 
Carolina Stalite Co., and president of Johnson 
Concrete Co. He was also a general partner in 
B.V. Hedrick Sand and Gravel Co., a director of 
Dixie Exposaics of Mt. Airy, N.C., and Dixie 
Concrete Co. of Winston Salem, N.C. In 1980, he 
formed The Staclean Diffuser Co., which makes a 
product which purifies air and is used in many 
industries, including aluminum, steel and coal- 
fired plants, breweries, and in cement and lime 
operations. Johnson was also vice president of - 
Cumberland Sand and Gravel Co. and treasurer 
of Asheville Concrete Materials, Buncombe 
Construction Co. and 601 Industrial 
Development Corporation. He and his wife, 


Frances Hedrick Johnson 40, endowed a full 
scholarship to Duke with a preference that 
recipients be from Rowan County, N.C. 
Survivors include his wife, a son and three 
daughters, including Judith Harris 66 and 
Kathryn Hedrick Johnson *70. 


Paul Carruth B.D. ’42 on April 10 in Fayetteville, 
N.C., where he was district superintendent of the 
United Methodist Church. He served as a 
chaplain in the Air Force, and was executive 
director of the North Carolina Conference of the 
Commission on Higher Education. He also 
served pastorates across the eastern part of the 
state. He is survived by his wife, Roberta, two 
daughters, two sons, two sisters and two brothers. 


Joan Lemperly ‘44 on June 5 inher Rocky River, 
Ohio, home. A golfing enthusiast, she was the 
winner of several tournaments, including the 
Suburban Ladies Golf Association competition in 
1963. She was a volunteer worker for 20 years at 
the blood donor center of the American Red 
Cross, and an active member of the Cleveland 
Chapter of the American Association of 
University Women. She is survived by a brother, 
Charles L. Lemperley "36, of Flosmor, Ill. 


Earl W. Bracey "46 on Dec. 22 in Norfolk, Va. He 
was a professor in the business school at Old 
Dominion University, where he worked for 22 
years. He was a Navy veteran of World War II, 
and a 1954 graduate of Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute. He was past president and member of 
the Virginia and National Business Education 
Associations, and a member of the American 
Vocational Association. He was also an advisor 
to Phi Beta Lambda, and was very active in civic 
and church activities in his community. Survivors 
include his wife, Nancy McAden Bracey,a . 
daughter, two sons, two sisters and a brother. 


Henry I. Ridenhour M.Div. "46 on April 13 in 
Pilot Mountain, N.C. He was assistant to 
admissions of Brevard College. He had been dean 
of men at High Point College, where he also 
taught. In World War II, he served as chaplain. 
He is survived by his wife, Ruth, mother, two 
sisters and three brothers. 
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World Cruise Enjoy all, or one segment, of an around-the-world cruise 
Jan. 7-April 8 aboard luxurious SAGAFJORD. From Fort Lauderdale 
through the Panama Canal to the Galapagos, Tahiti, Australia, Hong Kong, 
India, the Suez, Gibraltar, and more. Air fare included. $2,010 (one segment) 


and up. 








Acapulco, Panama Canal, Caribbean Cruise Board spacious GOLD- - 
Jan. 19-30 EN ODYSSEY in Acapulco, transit the Panama Canal and cruise - 
the Caribbean. Optional shore tours in San Blas Islands, Cartagena, Aruba, 
Guaira/Caracas. Disembark San Juan. Airfare included. From Raleigh-Dur. 

ham, $2,423; Los Angeles, $2,248; New York, $2,348. Fares from other is = or 
cities, on request. 



















Adventure in Australia Join Duke political scientist Richard Leach and 
March 5-21 Betty Leach, your university hosts. Explore the Great Barrier 
Reef, Ayers Rock's aboriginal wall paintings and Alice Springs in the Outback. 
Visit Adelaide, Melbourne, Canberra and Sidney on this journey “down under.” 
Approximately $3,500 from West Coast. 









Neckar River and the Black Forest Explore the Swiss Alps from Zu 
May 28-June 9 Cruise the Neckar River aboard m.s. KROES, vis 
Heidelberg and other historic German cities. Enjoy Baden-Baden, tour nea 
vineyards and the Black Forest. Most meals included. Approximately $2,00 
from New York. 










Vienna, Budapest and the Danube Explore lively Vienna and pictur- 
July 31-Aug. 14 esque Budapest. Cruise the Danube abroad m.f.s. 
TEHODOR KORNER. On to Weisbaden, Germany, to relax and tour. Ap- 
proximately $2,595 from New York. 







Aug. 6-14 the rapids, swim, fish, hike, explore side canyons in I 
famous wilderness area. Approximately $725 from Lewiston, Idaho. - 









Sail the Aegean Enjoy four days in Athens, one in historic Delphi. Sail the 
Sept. 15-28 316-foot, four-masted sailing barque SEA CLOUD through the 
Greek Islands, exploring sun-drenched villages and ancient ports. An in- 
comparable travel experience. Begins at approximately $3,600 from New York. 












Paris and Normandy Five nights in Paris. Reception with local D 
Oct. 14-23 alumni, tours, lectures on current events and art, dinner o 
Bateau Mouche on the Seine. Four days, three nights touring Normandy: 
Omaha Beach, Bayeux, Mont St. Michel, Rouen and Monet's Giverny. Land 
cost, approximately $1,295. o 









Dordogne Valley and Bordeaux Extend your French holiday (or pur- 
Oct. 23-29 chase separately): six nights in the Bordeaux région. Travel the 
deep gorges of the Dordogne River; visit prehistoric caves, famous vineyards, 
cognac factory, chateaux; enjoy gourmet meals; tour Bordeaux, a beautiful 
18th century city. Land cost, approximately $1,150. 


To receive complete information as it becomes available, fill out 
coupon and mail to: Trish Robertson, Alumni Travel Coordinator, 
614 Chapel Drive, Durham, North Carolina 27706. 

















___ World Cruise __. Vienna-Danube 
___ Acapulco-Caribbean ___ Salmon River IV 
—— Australia __ Sail the Aegean 
___ Neckar River-Black Forest __ Paris and Normandy/ 
_— Outdoor Adventure Dordogne-Bordeaux 
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East and West 


News from the University’s campuses 


































A His gift is among the three largest to the uni- such as Duke to support and retain promising would only be used to support the programs. 

Whitehead endows versity, matching the $10 million given by investigators. Ata time when other sources of Whitehead’s gift comes eight years after 

. ° ° Atlanta industrialist J.B. Fuqua. Both are such support are becoming less certain, this initial discussions between the industralist and 
biomedical studies topped only by the gifts from James B. Duke program will bea vital link in providing new the university about a proposed multi-million 
The university will receive $10 million over the in 1924, which transformed Trinity College knowledge and better medical care,” he says. dollar biomedical research institute offered by 
next 10 years from industrialist Edwin C. into Duke University. For the most part, Anlyan says, the scholars Whitehead. The institute would have been 
Whitehead to fund studies in biomedicine at “Weare deeply grateful to Mr. Whitehead would have completed Ph.D. or post-M.D. located near the university, but privately 
the medical center. for his generosity and deep commitment to residency training no more than five years operated. 

The Whitehead Endowment for Scholars in higher education,” says President Terry before being considered for the awards. “All 
Academic Biomedicine will support as many Sanford. “A gift of this nature, coming at this the candidates would have exceptional poten- 
as 30 scholars in medicine and biomedical particular time, has a special significance. tial for research and research training in the 
research for three-year and, in some cases, Universities must seek more and more support basic sciences or as clinical investigators.” 
five-year terms. Stipends will be worth up to from private sources, and gifts such as Mr. Scholars would be selected from assistant Provost Bevan leaves 
$30,000 a year. Portions of the gift will also Whitehead’s will show the way.” professors on the medical school faculty or . 
come from charitable groups funded by Dr. William G. Anlyan, vice president for those who are to be recruited. Nominations for foundation post 
Whitehead. health affairs, says Whitehead’s gift “will be would be made by a departmental chairmen William Bevan A.M. "43, Ph.D. °48, provost 

He isa member of the board of trustees and an invaluable aid in enabling Duke’s medical with selection bya special committee. Selected since 1979 and William Preston Few psychol- 
was a founder and principal stockholder of center to retain a place of national leadership research by the scholars would be presented ogy professor since 1974, has been appointed 
Technicon Corp. before its merger with in biomedical research.” and published at a yearly symposium through vice president and director of the John D.and 
Revlon, Inc. Technicon is a medical instru- “The future of medicine and biomedical endowment support. According to Anlyan, Catherine T. MacArthur Foundation Health a 
mentation manufacturer. research lies in the ability of academic centers terms of the endowment state that income Program. ae 


The health program of the Chicago-based : ; 
foundation is a major source of fundingfor 


mental health research. More than 90 grants — 
totaling over $15 million were awarded during 


Jean Kistler BN. 83 





Fruits of the bowl the directorship of Bevan’s predecessor, Dr. 
John J. Conger, who willremain withthe 
Phi Kappa Psi fraternity’s eighth annual foundation as a consultant to the health 
celebrity auction to raise money for children’s program. 
cancer research brought in $15,000—three “I congratulate the MacArthur Foundatior 
times more than last year’s event. The bulk of on getting such a good man, but I will miss his 
its success, says auction co-chairman Alan strong support in running Duke,” says Presi- 
Talpalar 83, goes to former Duke football dent Terry Sanford. “Dr. Bevan will go on 
coach Wallace Wade, whose donation of his leave for the period of time he is with the i 
1942 Rose Bowl trophy to the cause brought MacArthur Foundation, and I look forward — 
$10,000 of the total. A golden football was to the time he will return to Duke.” ye 
given to Wade, although Duke lost to Oregon Bevan and his family will move to Chicago — 
State in the bowl game, 20-16. The game was in early December, and he is expected to begin 7 
played at Duke, the only time the Rose Bowl his duties with the foundation by Feb. 1, 1983. 
has been played outside of Pasadena, Calif. “It Although his leave from the university offi- 
was right after Pearl Harbor,” recalls Wade, cially began in October, Bevan will continue 
“and everyone was afraid the Japanese might working on several projects in the provost’s 
attack the crowd if the game was played on the office. 
West Coast.” Lenox Baker M.D. '34, athletic The search committee fora permanent 
trainer under Wade and one of the first stu- provost will develop a list of six candidates by 
dents accepted to Duke’s medical school, was Feb. 1, to be considered by the board of 
chosen by Wade to present the trophy for trustees during their March meeting. 
auction. Successful bidders during the auction Bevan has served as chairman of the 
actually became shareholders in the trophy, psychology department and director of the 
which will be placed in Cameron Indoor Sta- Round Table on Science and Public Affairs, 
dium’s Hall of Fame trophy room. Harold and of its postdoctoral training program. 

4 " Mayer, whose son, Robert, is a Trinity fresh- Current president of the American Psycho- 
~~ man, pledged half of the $10,000. His name logical Association, he has beena Fulbright 
i) will be inscribed on the trophy. The other half Research Scholar, National Science Founda- 

® was raised by a group of almost 50 Duke stu- tion Senior Postdoctoral Fellow, and a Fellow 
* dents, parents and alumni whose names will be of the Center for Advanced Studyinthe ~- 
2 ; inscribed on a plaque to be placed next to the Behavioral Sciences. He isa member of the 
é trophy. The balance of the record-breaking Institute of Medicine of the National Aca- 
w revenues came from over 100 items, including demy of Sciences. 
ys autographed photos of top ACC and profes- Before joining the Duke faculty, he was 
sional athletes and other prominents figures, executive officer of the American Association 
“ Talapan says. for the Advancement of Science, and vice 


president and provost at Johns Hopkins, 
where he was also a psychology professor. He 
taught at Emory, Heidelberg and Kansas 


State where he was a psychology professor 
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- the School of Arts and Sciences. 

Bevan is an associate editor of American 
Psychologist and was publisher of Science. He 
is the author of numerous articles on science 
and public affairs, and of many papers in 
experimental psychology. 


Gift totals exceed 
$33 million 


Private donations to the university totaled 
$33.2 million in the 1981-82 fiscal year, 

_ marking an increase of almost 50 percent over 
the total for fiscal 1975-76. 

For three of the last four years, giving has 
exceeded the $30 million level. This year’s gift 
total is second only to last year’s $36 million, 
which included contributions to the business 
school by Atlanta industrialist J.B. Fuqua. 

Of the 21,407 donors to the current gift 
total, 16,000 were alumni. Both are record 
figures for the university, says President Terry 
Sanford. 

“It is particularly gratifying that in a time of 
recession we have been able to sustain the level 
of giving and actually increase the number of 
private donors, both among our alumni and 
friends of the university,” says Sanford. 

“With federal government support pro- 
grams being reduced, continued private 
support has become more vital than ever to 
Duke and other private universities across the 
country.” 


Support to the Annual Fund reached a 
record $2,446,570, a 55 percent increase over 
last year. The record total reflects an increase 
this year of 2,400 donors. 

According to Andrew Parker Jr., director 
of development, increased support to the 
Annual Fund indicates greater awareness by 
alumni of the university’s needs, more sophis- 
ticated methods of fund raising and the 
continued involvement of class and regional 
representatives. 

Particularly successful was a “Dialing for 
Dollars” telethon conducted by students. Len 
Stachitas, director of annual giving, says that 
over $400,000 in pledges were recorded from 
the effort. “The telethon is also valuable 
because it gives alumnia chance to talk back 
to the university,” he says. Because of its 
success, the Council for Advancement and 
Support of Education (CASE) will feature 
Duke’s telethon in its November issue of 
“CASE Currents.” 

Stachitas also credits the William Preston 
Few Association, formed last January, for the 
Annual Fund’s record-breaking total. The 
association, which recognizes contributors of 
$5,000 or more to the Annual Fund, brought 
$180,000 to the 1981-82 total. 

Other gift campaigns also report record 
contributions. The Durham-Duke campaign, 
involving local business and industry, reached 
a high of $244,545. Parker says that corporate 
and foundation giving totaled $19.3 million, 
with corporate support up by 44 percent. 

Support for the undergraduate and gradu- 




















ate programs and for professional schools also 
increased. Leading the way was the medical 
center with $12.8 million, followed by $3.4 
million for Trinity College, $2.5 million for the 
business school, $1.7 million each for the 
schools of divinity and engineering, $1.5 
million for the graduate school, $438,000 for 
the law school, $365,000 for forestry and 
$245,000 for nursing. 

Gifts to other schools and programs in- 
cluded $6.4 million for undesignated and 
miscellaneous gifts, and $2.2 million for 
athletics. 

Other breakdowns show $11.1 million from 
individuals, $4.5 million from alumni and 
$690,000 from parents of Duke students. 
Funding from friends of the university totaled 
$6.6 million, while funds for special 
purposes—such as program support, libraries 
and student services—totaled $18.7 million. 

Unrestricted donations, combined with 
restricted gifts, brought a total of $21.3 for 
current operations. 

Endowment support reached $3.6 million, 
while support for the physical plant totaled 
$8.3 million. 


“Immortal” battery 
recharges research 


A seemingly “immortal” battery that will 
boost electric car development and possibly 
take the dent out of consumer utility bills is 
being tested by Charles Harman, a Duke 
mechanical engineering professor. 

The battéry is made of inexpensive, 
commonplace materials but is capable of 
storing huge amounts of electricity. Based on 
a reversible electrochemical process using 
dissolved zinc-bromine salt, the battery was 
perfected by the Durham-based GEL, Inc. A 
consultant and adviser to the firm, Harman is 
testing an automotive variant of the battery in 
a Battronics Corp. electric van at Duke. His 
research is sponsored by the N.C. Energy Insti- 
tute. He is being assisted by graduate student 
Tom Schneider B.S.M.E. 76. 

The GEL battery can be charged and dis- 
charged indefinitely without losing capacity, 
unlike conventional lead-acid batteries that 


die a little every time they are used, says 
Harman. 

“It isa device with tremendous possibili- 
ties,” he says. “It stores electrical energy with 
reasonable efficiency and with little mechani- 
cal complication.” 

The battery can produce roughly twice the 
wattage per given amount of weight as lead- 
acid batteries. It is especially useful for quick 
bursts of power needed during acceleration 
and hill-climbing—performance demands 
that quickly exhaust lead-acid batteries. 

The zinc-bromine battery is considered safe 
for most industrial and other applications, 
Harman says, because its compositional 
elements are not especially dangerous to 
human skin and produce no explosive 
gases—two drawbacks of lead-acid batteries. 

Harman says that one of the battery’s few 
disadvantages is its inability to retain a charge 
for long periods of time. Lead-acid batteries 
can hold a charge for months. 

His project at Duke uses a hybrid system of 
lead-acid and GEL units to power the van. He 
believes the GEL batteries would be most use- 
ful as a power source in specialized vehicles 
such as delivery vans, which are generally used 
only during certain hours each day. The 
batteries could be recharged during periods of 
non-use, and the power source would last 
indefinitely. 

Harman hopes the tests will reveal the 
effects the hybrid battery system has on the 
charge-discharge characteristics of lead-acid 
units. He speculates that the rapid discharge 
rates that reduce traditional battery life could 
be reduced or even avoided by mating them 
with the GEL battery. “This should help us 
cope with one of the most difficult problems 
associated with electric vehicles,” he says. 

GEL batteries designed for slow discharge 
show promise in load-leveling for electric utili- 





GEL batteries would be most useful in 
specialized vehicles, like delivery vans, 
Harman says. 
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ties. Duke Power Co. plans to test batteries at 
its Charlotte office building. 

Harman, who teaches a course on power 
plant engineering, says the test batteries will 
store 80 kilowatt hours of excess electricity 
during periods of low demand, then release 
the power when demand is high. The batteries 
should hold enough electricity to power the 
equivalent of 20 average-size houses for four 
hours. 

Since power companies must build enough 
generating capacity to meet peak demands, 
Harman says, large concentrations of GEL 
batteries could make costly extra generating 
capacity unnecessary. 

A kilowatt (1,000 watts) of nuclear power 
capacity costs about $2,000. A kilowatt of 
steam plant capacity costs $1,000, while a 
GEL battery capacity would probably cost 
$100 if units were in mass production, The 
batteries are expensive now because each one 
is handmade. 


Cuts may affect 
measles fight 


Proposed federal budget cuts may damage the 
fight to eradicate measles in the United States, 
says Dr. Samuel L. Katz, chairman of Duke’s 
pediatrics department. Katz’s laboratory work 
in the late 1950s led to a vaccine which has cut 
the incidence of measles by 99.4 percent. 


Taking care of business 


A tour of the Fuqua School of Business’ 
construction site was part of the school’s 10th 
reunion weekend in October. Work began on 
the building in February 1981 and occupancy 
is scheduled for the winter of 1983. 
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“This once inevitable childhood disease has 
almost been eradicated in this country,” he 
says. “A case of measles is so rare in the United 
States that we use slides at the medical center 
to teach young physicians what the rash looks 
like. Officials at the Center for Disease Con- 
trol predict it is likely this country will have 
seen its last case of measles by October of this 
year.” 

Katz attributes the dramatic decrease in 
measles to widespread federal immunization 
programs. Since the prevalent use of the 
vaccine began in the late 1960s, the number of 
cases has decreased at a steady rate, except for 
one period in the 1970s when federal funds 
were reduced, he says. 

“During that period the number of immuni- 
zation programs sponsored by the govern- 
ment decreased, and there was a related rise in 
the number of measles cases,” he says. “But 
once the funds were reinstated in 1972 and 
immunization programs resumed, we once 
again made steady progress.” 

Last year officials at the U.S. Center for 
Disease Control reported only 3,000 cases of 
measles in the United States, the lowest num- 
ber on record. 

But that progress might be damaged by 
current economic policies, Katz says. “lam 
concerned that Reaganomics might halt some 
of the progress we've made in controlling not 
only measles, but other communicable child- 
hood diseases, such as whooping cough and 
polio.” 

Although the incidence of measles has been 
dramatically curbed in the United States, it is 
still the leading cause of death for young 
children in some underdeveloped countries, he 
says. Ona world-wide scale, measles kills 
more than !|.5 million children every year. It 
can have severe complications, such as pneu- 
monia, diarrhea, encephalitis and permanent 


Bill V. Wilkerson ‘72 





brain damage in some children. 

“Eradicating measles world-wide is our next 
goal,” Katz says. “It will require millions of 
immunizations in the 1980s and 1990s. Unfor- 
tunately, less developed nations lack the 
resources to finance large-scale immunization 
programs. But if those countries want to 
develop their human resources, they will have 
to make a commitment to eliminate com- 
municable diseases such as measles for which 
we have vaccines.” 


Curing bulimarexia— 
the latest approach 


New approaches to the treatment of 
bulimarexia, a disorder involving binge eating 
followed by vomiting as a method of weight 
control, have been developed by Albert Loro,a 
medical center psychologist. 

Studies show that from 50 to 80 percent of 
college women binge at least once during their 
college career, and that 20 to 30 percent of 
those will develop problems associated with 
bulimia serious enough to require treatment. 
Bulimia is an overall diagnosis involving exces- 
sive eating over a short period of time. 
Bulimarexia, a sub-group of bulimia, can lead 
to such illnesses as dehydration, cardiac arrest 
and kidney failure. 

Loro uses what he calls a “cognitive- 
behavioral” approach, rather than the tradi- 
tional psychiatric treatment. Most of his 
patients are young professional women who 
are obsessed about their appearance, and 
learned to binge/ purge in college. He says the 
eating disorder affects only a small percentage 
of men, one-half of one percent, and that its 
occurrence in women has many complex 
causes, including society’s greater pressure on 
women to keep their weight down. 

Loro’s approach is to try and change the 
patient’s self-perception, the way she feels 
about her body and diet. The program involves 
the patient’s keeping a diary of eating behavior, 
setting realistic weight goals, challenging 
perfectionist thinking and learning nutrition, 
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interpersonal communication and anger 
control. 

Based on his previous research, Loro has 
found that binge eaters have difficulty in ident 
fying and expressing feelings, particularly 
anger and frustration. He has found that bin 
eaters have inadequate knowledge about food 
and nutrition. 

“These women tend to be perfectionists in 
the extreme degree and this leads to disappoint 
ment and frustration because no one can 
achieve that level of perfection,” Loro says. 
“They push too hard and overextended them- 
selves, and also tend to have a poor self-image. 

“One patient I saw was an honor student. 
Her list of accomplishments and extra- 
curricular activities was amazing, but she still 
felt she had to work harder. She couldn't rel 
and enjoy what she was doing,” says Loro. 

“Many of these women seem to havea need 
to punish themselves for binge eating, and I 
can’t think of anything more punishing than 
self-induced vomiting. In general, I teach 
clients to cope more effectively with feelings in 
non-food related ways.” 

Loro recently presented his treatment 
strategies and results at the 90th annual con- 
vention of the American Psychological 
Association in Washington, D.C. 

“A certain amount of binge eating is 
acceptable in our culture, such as at Thanks- 
giving and Christmas,” says Loro, “but I think 
anybody who induces vomiting or purges her 
body with excessive use of laxatives as a means 
to control her weight could be viewed as havin 
a problem. I would say if a person does it more 
than once a month, it’s probably getting intoa 
pattern and she may need some help.” 
Cagers court 
tough schedule 


“During my two years as head coach, our sche- f 
dule has been rated the toughestandtheSth 
toughest in the nation by Basketball Weekly,” 
says Mike Krzyzewski. “I expect this year’s 
schedule to be in the top 10 once again.” 

Aside from hitting most of the points on the 
national compass, the Blue Devils will play 16 
regular season home games, the largest num- 
ber in Duke basketball history. 

The slate opens Nov. 17 with an exhibition 
game against the French National Team, 
followed by a regular season opener against 


“| 


- the E.C.U. Pirates on Nov. 27. The entire 


schedule is listed below with TV dates in 
























parentheses: 

Nov. 17 ... FRENCH NATIONAL TEAM 
Novs21".. aaa EAST CAROLINA 
Nov. 29)3ee APPALACHIAN STATE 
DOG. 2 o.c, ste, ast Redes Cee Oe at Colorado 
Deét.4. .:..., cabastereceereeine at California 
Deer8) <2. cea VIRGINIA (TV) 
Dec" ll. cee eer at Vanderbilt 
Dec.l4'eee.. S... 2 see erties DAVIDSON 
Dec. 29". FFs face NEW HAMPSHIRE ~ 
War Site eee areas GEORGE MASON 
Jan vei Ries ...... WAGNER 
Bani S45 25s ete ociee elon eee at La Salle 
Jan. 12) 2:06 eee eee LOUISVILLE 
Jari, 15sc5.,: Se etiam one at Maryland 
Jans (9 SiiFe cnet WAKE FOREST (TY) 
JANA 22.. reggae at North Carolina (TV) 
Jan, '2Givajssiewiisokese wureins at N.C. State 
VAN WOO oe coke chee Moments crane CLEMSON 
Rebue st at ciecckre WILLIAM AND MARY 
BOD Sioa 'n's fol siecacs, preteen . at Virginia (TV) 
REDE. n ative ete rante ... at Georgia Tech 
Repos Sa ene MARYLAND (TY). 
Feb: 1600 Siete sets cairoint ee STETSON 
Feb. 19... Wake Forest at Greensboro (TV) 
Bob: 23 isis isthe Sacer oan N.C. STATE 
Feb. 26.......... GEORGIA TECH (TV) 
March 2iiitas ce an ..... at Clemson (TV) 


March 5...... NORTH CAROLINA (TY) 
March I1-13 ........ ACC Tournament at 
Atlanta (TV) 
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A summer place 


ASDU wants to strengthen the bond between 
students and alumni in a way that will be bene- 
ficial to both. The Summer Jobs Program is 
the newest division of the Associated Students 
of Duke University’s student/ alumni relations 
committee. The program will use the employ- 
ment resources of alumni to help students find 
summer jobs in their particular fields. “We 
want the alumni to see first-hand the compe- 
tency and quality of the students who are at 
Duke,” says Sara Marver 85, who chairs the 
Summer Jobs Program. “Likewise, students 
will develop a respect for alumni who agree to 
hire them for the summer, and will receive 
actual experiences in their areas of interest.” 
Marver says the program’s goals are to pro- 
vide paying summer jobs offering career 
experience, and to establish a close relation- 
ship between participating students and 
alumni. Duke’s job placement service will 


assist in the project. Marver sees the new pro- 
gram as the first step by students to close the 
gap between themselves and alumni. She 
wants to hear from alumni who have jobs to 
offer or would otherwise like to assist with the 
program. Contact her at the Summer Jobs 
Programs, P.O. Box 10447 Duke Station, 
Durham, N.C. 27706. 


Devils redux 


You can relieve the past and check out the 
future of Duke basketball during Home- 
coming weekend. Former Blue Devils Tate 
Armstrong ’77, Bob Bender ’80, Jeff Mullins 
64 and Steve Vacendak ’66 will be on the court 
once again in an alumni game Saturday, Nov. 
6 at 8 p.m. in Cameron Indoor. Then stick 
around for the Varsity Blue and White 
Scrimmage that follows at 8:45. Admission to 


A day in the life 


The development office’s East/West Program 
offers friends of the university a taste of the 
Duke experience—sitting in on regularly sche- 
duled classes, attending presentations by uni- 
versity professors and administrators and 
touring new campus facilities. This year, for 
the first time, the William Preston Few 
Association and Washington Duke Club 
Weekends will be combined with the East/ 
West Program and the events of Home- 
coming, Nov. 4-7. Offerings include a tour of 
the hyperbaric chamber and DUPAC, a pre- 
sentation on the international studies center 

by its director, former chancellor Ken Pye. 
And there’s Saturday’s Duke vs. Wake Forest 
football game, the Blue and White basketball 
scrimmage that night, Hoof ‘n’ Horn’s produc- 
tion of “A Funny Thing Happened on the 
Way to the Forum,” and the premiere of a 






White at the development office, (919) 
684-2123. 


Scout’s honor 


Things are finally back to normal in Normal, 
Til. Ever since the son of Paul ’51 and Nancy 
Holsinger ’59 made national headlines when 
he became the 1,000,000th Eagle Scout, things 
became chaotic. There were appearances on 
network newscasts, ceremonies in New York 
and Texas, and even a call to 13-year-old Alex 
from President Reagan. Among the spoils of 
Alex’s scouting honor is a $1,000 scholarship. 
His father, an Illinois State University history 
professor, isn’t twisting arms over where his 
son will attend college, but says he would be 
pleased if Alex chose Duke. “He wants to in- 
volve himself in environmental science. If 
Duke’s programs attracted him, I think he’d 
love it there.” 


both games is free. 


chancel opera performed in Duke Chapel. 





hen Time magazine reporter James K. 

Willwerth was sent to Mexico City as 

bureau chief two years ago, he wasn’t at all 
sure his sense of adventure would be satiated. The Middle 
East seemed to be where the action was. But with Mexico 
now in the midst of near national bankruptcy to rival the 
political upheaval in El Salvador and much of Central 
America, Willwerth finds himself in “one of the hot spots 
of the world.” 

“T often feel like a cook ina hot kitchen with six pots 
on the stove, all boiling. At any given moment, there is 
some kind of trouble in every country I cover,” says 
Willwerth, currently at Duke ona month-long fellowship 
sponsored by the Institute of Policy Sciences and Public 
Affairs, and the Office of University Relations. “I have to 
decide what’s boiling over most urgently.” 

Of late, Mexican President Jose Lopez Portillo’s 
last-ditch effort to save his country from economic 
collapse before he leaves office in December is bubbling 
on the front burner. 

The country is struggling with 30 percent inflation 
and rapidly approaching 60 percent unemployment. 
Funds are lacking to pay off its $80 billion foreign debt, 
and confidence in the country’s monetary system is 
virtually non-existent. 

“As usual, the working people are the ones in 
trouble,” says Willwerth. “There are fewer jobs. There’s 
less money for public works projects, private borrowing 
and subsidies for food. I see lots of trouble.” 

Ina recent state of the union address, Lopez Portillo 
blamed the economic crash on decreased oil demand and 
falling prices. Fhe country had enjoyed several years of 
prosperity from newly discovered oil. He also blamed the 
crash on investments outside the country by businesses 
and speculators. Asa result, he nationalized all of 
Mexico’s banks, freezing the $12 billion in assets in an 
attempt tostem the flow of money out of the country. 

“The major factor in Mexico’s bankruptcy is presi- 
dential mismanagement,” says Willwerth, “although he 
would have you believe it was the changing oil prices and 
the evil bankers and the private sector taking their money 
out of thg country that caused it.” 

Willwerth says Lopez Portillo’s nationalization pro- 
gram will do little else than secure his place in the 
Mexican history books. “History will remember him for 
nationalizing the banks rather than as the guy who drove 
the economy over a cliff,” he says. “To me, Lopez Portillo 
looks like Richard Nixon, a guy who will do anything to 
his country in order to save his own neck.” 

Anexample of Lopez Portillo’s mismanagement, 
according to Willwerth, was his ill-advised adherence to 


__ theories of the Cambridge School of Economics. “It is 





Willwerth sees unrest in Mexico’s future. 


essentially a semi-isolationist, semi-socialistic idea where 
you subsidize and develop your own industries, indulge in 
a great deal of central planning and statism. You basically 
do whatever you want in your own country and ignore 
everyone else. One reason you can do this is you’ve got 
this source of wealth, which was oil in Mexico’s case. 
Cuba essentially follows the same policy and their source 
of power is the Russian government. Most classical 
economists do not think this is a very sound way todo 
business, particularly since it’s almost impossible to 
isolate yourself from the United States. Mexico is the 


United States’ third largest trading power,” says Willwerth. 


He says Lopez Portillo began to spend extravagant- 
ly on industrial expansion and various showcase projects, 
while allowing the country’s inflation rate to soar to three 
times that of the United States. 

“Mexico could have done this for two years and then 
started tightening things up. If they had they'd be in good 
shape today,” says Willwerth. 

“But Lopez Portillo, whose cultural tradition 
teaches him that the president of Mexico is a god and can 
do no wrong, was being advised that he should keep on 
expanding; one of his chief advisers was a graduate of the 
Cambridge School.” 

Corruption is also blamed for Mexico’s socio- 
economic ills. “In Mexico, all the stories you hear about 
corruption are true,” Willwerth says. “You're talking $30 


or $40 billion a year in expenditures and you're probably 
losing $5 billion of that in corruption. It makes it 
impossible to set goals and achieve them.” 

Willwerth says that during Mexico's oil boom years, 
$10 billion in revenues were being realized. “But Lopez 
Portillo was borrowing $30 billion a year, much of it from 
large United States banks. It was becoming increasingly 
clear to bankers, politicians and businessmen, particular- 
ly in the United States and Europe who were financing 
much of this, that he was headed fora crash. Everyone 
who had pesos went out and bought dollars.” 

Realizing that Mexico’s default could destabilize the 
world-wide monetary system, central banks of leading 
industrial countries have offered loans to Mexico. Assist- 
ance from the International Monetary Fund is also being 
sought, to buy time for Mexico to get its debt payments 
under control. With much of the loan money comes the 
requirement of fiscal austerity in the country. 

The president’s successor, Miguel de la Madrid 
Hurtado, will assume office at a time when austerity will 
mean higher taxes and reduced government spending. 

The new president is a member of Mexico’s Institu- 
tional Revolutionary Party, as was his predecessor. “Only 
the candidate from this party is elected,” says Willwerth, 
who nonetheless sees more stability in the new regime. 
“He is more of a classical economist, Harvard-trained. 

“Traditionally the last six months of a president’s 
term are the first six months of the next president’s. The 
new government was talking the language of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. Then Lopez Portillo steps in and 
reasserts his authority by nationalizing the banks. The 
whole of things traditional in Mexico was interrupted, 
thus undermining the confidence of the international 
bankers and the monetary fund who were going to under- 
write Mexico’s bail out,” says Willwerth. 

He sees strikes, demonstrations and widespread 
unrest in Mexico’s future. “The military will clearly be 
taking more of a role in the running of Mexico in the next 
five years. You hear a lot of coup talk now, more than 
you ever heard before.” He also expects a greater influx 
of illegal aliens to the United States, which shares 2,000 
miles of border with Mexico. 

While Willwerth is sympathetic to the difficulties 
Mexicans will endure over the next few years, he also 
recognizes that the country’s economic crisis Is a signifi- 
cant story, thus a professional milestone. “It’s the best 
journalistic experience of my career,” he says. 


SUSAN WENZEL 
Wenzel, who was assistant director of S.C. Educational Televi- 


- ston’s film office, joins the Register staff as features editor. She 


was the Durham Sun’s arts and entertainment editor and has 
free-lanced for Glamour and Sandlapper magazines. 
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The prime of Keith Brodie 





“A real concern is the interest rates. That 
they have gone down is, of course, very 
positive. But on the negative side, the 
university has become accustomed to 
higher interest rates (from endowment 


investments) and we'll have to tighten our 
belts.” 
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n the coffee table in the office of Chancellor H. 

Keith H. Brodie rests a hatchet, its blade 

unscarred, its handle smooth. It was given to 
the new chancellor by his former boss, William Anlyan, 
vice president for health affairs at the medical center. 

Toa visitor, the tongue-in-cheek suggestion is that 
Dr. Keith Brodie, former chairman of Duke’s psychiatry 
department; Dr. Keith Brodie, chancellor and acting 
provost, is also Dr. Keith Brodie, hatchetman. 

The soft-spoken but articulate man dressed this day 
in khakis doesn’t look like a wielder of hatchets. In fact, 
he speaks as much of binding together as he does of 
cutting back. 

“I'd like to see a corporate togetherness of the vari- 
ous elements of the university,” he says. “At times we’ve 
been splintered.” 

Among issues he says have contributed to the divi- 
siveness: “the Nixon library issue, the tuition rate ques- 
tion and expanding the medical center too rapidly.” 

A unification of spirit and purpose notwithstanding, 
Brodie comes to the chancellor’s office at a time when the 
economy threatens to make hatchets more commonplace 
than art books on the coffee tables of America. He knows 
it, and fiscal concerns at Duke come as no surprise to him 
after four months as chancellor. 

“A real concern is the interest rates,” he says. “That 
they have gone downis, of course, very positive. But on 
the negative side, the university has become accustomed 
to higher interest rates and we'll have to tighten our belts.” 
Brodie explains that the university’s budget is based on 
several income sources, among them interest accrued 
from endowment investments. “These (investments) all 
carry a certain rate of interest. Last year we averaged a 15 
percent return on our investments. Now we’re down to 10 
or 12 percent.” 


While Consumer Brodie applauds lower interest 
rates for their positive effects on beleaguered home 
buyers, Chancellor Brodie recognizes that falling interest 
rates mean the university will get less income from 
interest. “It’s a double-edged sword,” he says. “Our 
income will be down but hopefully inflation will be too,” 
The hatchet, however, has only one sharp edge, and it is 
carefully sheathed in leather suede. , 

Brodie says his administration will differ from that 
of the former chancellor, Ken Pye. “Ken focused plan- 
ning on academic elements, and retrenched many,” he 
says, noting among them nursing and education. “Some 
were cut back, others were terminated and some weren't 
touched. I will look at non-academic elements, the 
support elements. 

“We have a commitment to place faculty salaries at 
the median of a 23-college group. The problem is, 
whereas we are roughly at number 13, we’re not in that 
position with respect to tuition; we want to keep it low.” 

Brodie says Duke ranks 19th in tuition within the 
23-college group; 18 have higher tuition fees. He admits 
to the difficulty in raising salaries while keeping tuition 
down. “The only way is through cutting expenses,” he 
says. “We're looking at the support elements of the 
university.” 

The chancellor doesn’t need a crystal ball on his 
coffee table to see the problems posed by today’s 
economy. “Things will be tough,” he says. “The economy 
is causing cutbacks in tuition support from external 
sources. We'll have to swallow the decrease in contracts 
and grants which provide overhead support. 

“We're going to see the impact on the hospital. There 
has been a decrease in federal programs covering hospital 
expenses,” says Brodie. “There has been a decrease in 
federal support for tuition aid, and this has resulted ina 


























shift away from the economically disadvantaged parents 
toward those more capable of paying full tuition. I’m very 
concerned because it deprives the economically dis- 
advantaged of a quality education at Duke. 

“But on the good side, with interest rates coming 
down, it’s easier to borrow money to pay fora Duke 
education. Hopefully, inflation rates will come down and 
purchasing power will increase.” 

Brodie assumed the chancellorship in July after Pye 
returned to the law school faculty and became director of 
the international studies program. Only three months 
into his job, Brodie was also named acting provost after 
William Bevan was named vice president and health pro- 
gram director of the Chicago-based John D. and 
Catherine T. MacArthur Foundation. The search com- 
mittee fora permanent provost is expected to developa 
list of six candidates by Feb. 1, who will then be con- 
sidered by the board of trustees at their March meeting. It 
is therefore not known how long Brodie will remain in his 
dual role. 

While he candidly admits that the additional 
responsibilities of provost are “a chore,” Brodie says he 
happily complied with the request by President Terry 
Sanford. “The (provost’s) office has been built up and 
staffed over the years,” said Brodie. “We have a support 
system that will facilitiate an easier running of the place.” 

As president of the American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion since last spring, and at age 42 the youngest person to 
hold the title, Brodie had anticipated a rather unique 
opportunity to bridge some differences between his 
association and the American Psychological Association, 
of which Bevan is president. The two would be working 
within easy shouting distance of each other in Allen 
Building. 

“These are groups that have really fought each other 





tooth and nail over a number of issues,” said Brodie ina 
newspaper interview. Bevan’s pending departure is not 
expected to ruin what would otherwise have beena 
chance for peace by proximity. 

“Before he leaves,” says Brodie, “we are inviting the 
executive directors of the two associations to come here 
in hopes of constructing a meeting between the two 
boards of trustees. If they met it would be an earth- 
shaking event.” 

Brodie grew up in New Canaan, Conn. and gradu- 
ated from Princeton University in 1961. He received his 
medical degree from Columbia University’s College of 
Physicians and Surgeons in 1965 and interned at Ochsner 
Foundation Hospital in New Orleans. During his intern- 
ship he also was a physician ona cruise ship, operated by 
the Merchant Marines, which sailed from New Orleans to 
Panama. He recalls the experience as being more vaca- 
tion than work. 

Brodie was assistant resident in psychiatry at 
Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center in New York 
until 1968, when he became a clinical associate at the 
National Institute of Mental Health in Bethesda, Md. In 
1970 he moved to northern California to become assist- 
ant professor of psychiatry at Stanford. 

He came to Duke in 1974 as chairman of the psychi- 
atry department and chief of psychiatric services. In 1981 
he was named James B. Duke professor of psychiatry. He 
has also taught in the law school. Brodie was 
recommended for the chancellorship by President 
Sanford, who based his nomination on the findings of a 
24-member search committee composed of trustees, stu- 
dents, faculty, staff and alumni. 

Over the years, Brodie has received numerous 
awards for his research, which has focused on use of the 
drug Lithium for treatment of manic-depression, and the 


relationship of depression to changes in the chemistry of 
the brain and nervous system. 

Although he still sees patients two mornings each 
week and supervises residents at the medical center. 
Brodie spends the bulk of his working hours dealing with 
administrative policy and fiscal management. He is in 
daily contact with President Sanford. In terms of his own 
visibility as chancellor, Brodie says. “My role is to serve 
the president. Much of what I do I hope will reflect posi- 
tively on the president.” 

His wife. Brenda Ann. is confident that the quality of 
time her husband spends with the family will not change’ 
even as his new responsibilities affect the quantity. “Time 
will be more precious at home.” she says. 

She too is an active member of the Brodie family. 

Past president of the Durham Day Care Council and a 
member of its board for six years, she is secretary of the 
Durham Arts Council and has been a board member 
there for three years. 

She and her husband make an annual summer pil- 
grimage to Maine with their children: Melissa, 12, 
Cameron, 10, Tyler. 8. and Bryson, 4. The family is fond 
of hiking, swimming, sailing, and tennis. She and her 
husband are also avid readers. 

Brodie says she shares her husband's view of the 
chancellorship as a three-year commitment, to be 
followed by his return to the endowed professorship, a 
return to the more familiar roles of teacher and clinician. 

But she does not share his view on the appropriate 
placement of the hatchet in his office. “I keep telling him 
to get that off his coffee table,” she says. “It doesn't look 
very hospitable.” 


SUSAN WENZEL 
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The freshmen: 


facts, figures, 


and views 





“The kind of student we accept 
is avery strong, very capable 
person, so we're not trying to 
change the composition of the 
student body drastically.” 


Jean Scott 
Director, Admissions 
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skews 


dmissions officials say that this year’s freshman 

class is generally on par with classes preceding 

it in terms of scholastic ability. Geographically, 
the Northeast and the Southeast are again heavily repre- 
sented in the freshman class. 

Enrollment trends evident over the last decade are 
apparent in the Class of 86, among them a slightly higher 
applicant pool, increasing numbers of women applicants, 
and greater interest in the engineering school by both men 
and women. 

“The class is not radically different; we didn’t expect 
that it would be,” says Jean Scott, director of under- 
graduate admissions. “The trends are fairly stable. The 
kind of student we accept is a very strong, very capable 
person, so we're not trying to change the composition of 
the student body drastically.” 

A profile of the freshman class indicates stability — 
continuing and predictable trends. The class numbers 
1,397, with 1,200 Trinity students and 197 engineering 
students. As in the past, the applicant pool from which 
the students were selected increased, up approximately 
400 over last year’s pool of 10,102. 

“The number of applicants is not going up terribly 
fast,” says Scott, “but that is to be expected since the num- 
ber of high school graduates is dropping. If you hold your 
own, relatively speaking, you have an increase.” 

The average SAT scores for all freshmen is 603 ver- 
bal and 654 math, and is slightly higher for engineering 


“There was nothing in the academics/ basketball 
combination at the other schools I visited that 
could keep me there. The combination here was 
a big reason for my choice to come to Duke.” 
Jay Bilas 
Los Angeles, Calif. 






























“Duke is a good school. Academically, it’s at the . 


” 


top. 
Torin Finver 
New York, N.Y. 








students. “The SATs are not quite as high as last year,” 
says Scott, “but we saw lots of advance placement high 
school course work. We look at the quality of course 
work, how much the student takes advantage of what’s 
available in high school.” 

A trend toward more applications to the engineering 
school also continues; this year’s pool of almost 2,000 
represents a 10 percent increase over last year. 

The number of women students also continues to 
rise. They comprise approximately half of Trinity fresh- 
men, anda third of first-year engineering students. “This 
happened naturally, with no effort on our part,” says 
Scott. “The qualifications of men and women were very 
equal. 

“I’m very pleased about the increasing number of 
women in the engineering school,” Scott says. “It’s afield - 
open and attractive to women and this is reflected at 


“There are opportunities here for blacks that a 
lot of other schools didn’t have. I hesitated to 
come to the South but Duke is primarily 
northern.” 
Susan Moore 
Washington, D.C. 
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“Duke is very competitive, academically. It’s OK 
if you can handle it, but the competition for 
grades can get out of hand.” 


Shane Foster 
Hickory, N.C. 


Duke.” There are 65 freshman women in this year’s engi- 
neering school, compared to 43 in 1979 and 36 in 1974. 

Scott says a difference was noticed this year in 
minority applications. “The quality of blacks in the appli- 
cant pool was higher this year,” she says, and that 
accounts in part for an increase from 58 black freshmen in 
1981 to 98 this year. There were 90 black freshmen in 
1980. “There are fluctuations in all groups,” says Scott. 
“There is much effort to attract minorities here, but there 
is a small enough percentage of qualified candidates, a 
group being wooed by other schools, that fluctuations 
can occur. Often the minority enrollment percentage at 
other schools is down when ours is up.” 

The freshman class also includes 63 Asian students, 
30 Hispanic, and one American Indian. 

Although the university’s early notification program 
is not binding for the student, a solid majority of students 


“College is necessary now to have a better chance 
later. Duke was my first choice.” 


Tammy McGlockton 


Orlando, Fla.. 


accepted by early notification do enroll, resulting'in a 67 
percent yield rate. 

The overall freshman yield rate of 43 percent is lower 
than Scott would like it to be. “We are focusing more 
attention in this area,” she said. “A yield rate of 50 percent 
would be very good, but few competitive and highly selec- 
tive schools get there.” Yet, as other admissions officials 
have noted, an extremely qualified applicant pool can 
result ina lower yield rate; because other major schools 
are successfully vying for these students. Says Scott, “A 
lot of students are accepted at Duke, Harvard and 
Stanford. “They (the students) have very attractive 
choices to make.” 

Duke draws most of its students from northeastern 
and southeastern states. New York brought more 
freshmen — 17] — than any other state, followed by 
North Carolina at 140, Maryland 107 and New Jersey at 


“I'm thinking of majoring in English and 
Philosophy. I'd like to write but I'm not thinking 
about a career right now.” 
Gordon Runte 
Syosset, N.Y. 





91. Students from southern states other than North 
Carolina number 511, and 726 come from non-southern 
states. 

Forty-six foreign countries are represented in the 
freshman class. On the average, from 40 to 50 foreign 
countries are represented ina given freshman class. 

The total cost to attend Duke for one year, including 
tuition, books, room, board, fees and personal expenses, 
is approximately $10,400, up from $9,300 last year and 
$8,400 in 1980. “In terms of cost, nothing goes downhill,” 
says Scott. “Of private schools, we’re well below virtually 
all the Ivies and Stanford.” 

Financial aid was requested by 48.8 percent of this 
year’s freshmen, compared to 47.9 percent last year. 
“Financial aid at Duke is very successful in its ability to 
meet demonstrated needs of accepted students,” says 
Scott. 





“Success is being able to have a career anda 
family life.” 
Frann Solomkin 
Long Island, N.Y. 


“Success is not so much having money or even 
prestige. I guess it’s just doing what you really 

want to do, having the job you want in a place 
you want to be.” 


Todd Tisdale 


Starkville, Miss. 





“Making it is overcoming obstacles to doing 
what I want—becoming a doctor.” 


Jessica Serell 
Hollywood, Fla. 
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She does not, however, see private colleges and uni- “7 feltI could be happy here. ThatI’m pre-med “A lot of people back home couldn't afford to, 
versities such as Duke emerging unscathed from the isn’t necessarily written in stone. There are lots to college out-of-state. I feel fortunate to be abl. 
effects of today’s economy. of options for me here.” to come here.” 

Will increasing numbers of students opt for the less 2 « 
fiscally strenuous state schools? T.R. Levin Anne Sim 

“We would be misguided not to take sucha possibil- Lawrence, Kan: 
ity seriously,” says Scott. “If the economy continues as it . 
is fora long time, it could be bad. While I don’t anticipate 
a massive decline, | don't expect applicant growth here 
will continue indefinitely.” 

All but one of Duke’s graduate programs evidence 
either growth or stability in their applicant pools. The 
business school sets the pace with this year’s applicant 
pool of 849 for the day program, marking a 10 percent 
increase over last year. The law school’s applicant pool of 
2,176 is 70 more than last year. The schools of medicine 
and divinity show stable applicant interest. 

The forestry school received 95 applications this 
year, 40 less than last year. Benjamin Jayne, forestry 
school dean, attributes the reduced applicant pool to “a 
past history of official and unofficial overexamination of 
the school” with regard to its viability. “We've been 
examined three times in 12 years. Students wonder 
whether or not they should come here,” says Jayne. He 
also cited student concern about program costs and loan 
availability. 

Undergraduate enrollment this fall is approximately 
5,773. Total enrollment, including graduate and profes- 
sional students, is approximately 9,200. 
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“I’ve been a student, staff 
member, Duke parent and back 
again.” 
Laney Funderburk 
Director, Alumni Affairs 








o they still serve clam chowder on Fridays?” 

asks M. Laney Funderburk Jr. as he walks 

from Alumni House to the Oak Room for 
lunch. Named director of alumni affairs, effective Oct. 1, 
Funderburk has taken a day off from his work as director 
of the educational division and public relations for The 
Duke Endowment in Charlotte to meet with the alumni 
office staff before his official arrival two weeks later. 

It is really more of a reunion than an introduction — 
a one-man reunion of the Class of ’60. It’s a homecoming 
as well — Funderburk returning to the alumni affairs 
office where he worked for over 16 years. He beganasa 
student mailroom clerk, and ultimately became assistant 
director of alumni affairs under Charles Dukes, and later 
Roger Marshall. Current assistant director Barbara 
Pattishall was administrative assistant in the office when 
Funderburk was there, and recalls his “abundant energy 
and enthusiasm for everything.” 

As is often the case with homecomings, this one 
sparks nostalgia laced with worry. Funderburk remem- 
bers halcyon days playing volleyball with university 
faculty in Card Gym, then wonders if the team is still 
active. He reminisces about the famous Duke chocolate 
chip cookies, then frets when the Oak Room renders 
cookies seemingly smaller and less flavorful than those in 
the memory’s cookie jar. He wonders if the Oak Room’s 
Doris Williams will remember him from his early days at 
Duke, and is pleased when she greets him by name and 
welcomes him back. 

By the end of lunch, fueled by chowder and choco- 
late chip cookies, Funderburk has surmounted the first 
hurdles of homecoming. He has been invited to join the 
commencement committee by Pelham Wilder, university 
marshal. 

Funderburk has been involved with Duke froma 
number of angles. He ends his career with The Duke 
Endowment after five-and-a-half years, and has been on 
the board of the General Alumni Association for three 
years. His daughter, Lisa, isa senior at Duke, majoring in 
religion. His wife, Lois, graduated from Duke in 1962. 
Funderburk says her father, uncle and “a half dozen cou- 
sins” also graduated from Duke. “I’ve been a student, 
staff member, Duke parent and back again,” he says. 

That accounts in part for the sentiments of Paul 
Vick, out-going director of alumni affairs, who says of 
Funderburk, “He certainly comes with the knowledge 
and background to build an even stronger alumni pro- 
gram.” Vick was named director of external affairs for the 
Center for the Study of the Governorship and State 
Policymaking. 

Says President Terry Sanford of Funderburk, “I 
have been so pleased with the response from alumni to the 
appointment of Laney Funderburk as director of alumni 
affairs. They are looking forward to working with Laney 
in these important university matters.” 

With the possible exception of chocolate-chip- 
cookie quality control, the evolution of Duke has been 
closely observed by Funderburk during the last 25 years. 
“I believe I have a good feel for what this place is about,” 
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he says. “I would like the alumni to feel as positive as I do, 
and I want to keep them up to date. 

“Many people — I know this is true of my contem- 
poraries — have the perception that Duke is the same as 
when they left. I feel there have been many changes. Its 
prestige and quality of education have increased. Duke 
has higher visibility now, nationally and internationally.” 

Funderburk credits President Sanford with in- 


creasing the university’s stature, and says consideration of * 


Duke as the site for Richard Nixon’s official papers 
further signifies the growth in visibility and stature. 

“Our job here is to brag in some acceptable fashion,” 
says Funderburk. “We need to get people back here.” 

Funderburk sees the challenge of his new job as that 
of increasing alumni participation in the university, and 
not solely through financial means. “Many alumni are 
unable to make substantial contributions now,” he says. 
“I’m sympathetic to those who can’t but want to make 
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“Many people—I know this is 
true of my contemporaries— 
have the perception that Duke 
is the same as when they left. I 
feel there have been many 
changes. Its prestige and quality 
of education have increased. 
Duke has higher visibility now, 
nationally and internationally.” 





some other type of contribution, perhaps in admissions 
or employment of students and graduates. 

“The challenge is to keep in contact with alumni, pin 
them down long enough to do something with them, in- 
vite them toa party, give them a positive feeling when 
they open mail from the university, not just ask them for 
money.” 

Funderburk would also like to see greater involve- 
ment in alumni travel programs, and looks to shorter and 
less costly trips. “We need more two-figure or low three- 
figure travel opportunities,” he says. 

Having a daughter at Duke and ason(M. Laney 
Funderburk III, also known as “Tripp”) considering 
Duke after graduation from high school this spring make 
Funderburk acutely aware of growing economic obsta- 
cles to attending private universities. 

“Tuition my senior year at Duke (1960) was $850,” 
he says. “It’s almost $7,000 now. I worry about that dis- 
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parity but believe Duke will continue to be competitive, 
even though many liberal arts colleges won’t. We must do 
some selling to let kids know what they getfortheir 
money at Duke. If they can’t get more here, then we don’ 
deserve to have them.” Funderburk also wants to 
“enhance the attraction” of Duke to students from Nort 
Carolina. “We need to increase the interest in Duke as the 
best place for North Carolina students,” he says. “We're 
losing too many to other places.” 
Funderburk has been actively involved in higher 
education for many years. As director of the educational 
division for The Duke Endowment, he was adviser to th 
Duke trustees on higher education, and served as chief 
liaison with its four educational beneficiaries: Duke, 
Furman, Davidson and Johnson C. Smith. é 
The Maiden, N.C., native was special assistant to ‘| 
Gov. James Holshouser Jr. from 1973-77, before joining. 
the Endowment. For most of this time, Funderburk was 
chief adviser on the filling of administrative positions. _ ; 
He comes to Duke and Durham with great opti- 
mism, tempered only by concerns about hisson,andthe — 
effect a move might have on the high school senior whose — 
first loyality belongs to the school soccer team. “a 
Funderburk has decided to “commute” for the first , 
several months, in deference to familial tranquility and — 
varsity soccer. He has his own sports loyalty as well, 
having been a season ticket-holder for basketball since — 
1962. 
Laney Funderburk’s homecoming actually began 
last summer when he met with the search committee . 
established to find a new alumni affairs director. “It was 
like old home week,” he says of the committee whose 
members included Neil Williams and John Koskinen, — 
two former schoolmates of Funderburk; and Roger ; 
Marshall, former alumni affairs director and now univer- 
sity secretary. ‘ 
As the homecoming continues to unfold, it won’t be — 
long before Card Gym again echoes with the voices of 
Funderburk and team in search of victory in volleyball. 
And it may not be long before the Duke’s food service 
gets a call from someone requestingareturntothe 
original chocolate chip cookie recipe. 
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all over the country — board of directors of 
the General Alumni Association, class presi- 
dents, school association presidents, local 
association presidents and contacts, and 
chairpersons of the alumni admissions 


advisory committees — Duke people you can 


get in touch with. This roster was compiled 
as of Sept. 10, 1982. 


The Duke Connection 


Here are the names of your alumni leadership 








The board of directors is the governing 
body of the General Alumni Association, 
whose membership includes the officers, 
representation from the classes, local associa- 
tions, school groups, faculty, and 
members-at-large. 


General Alumni 
Association 


Board of Directors 


President 

Katherine M. Couch BSN ’58 
1011 Westmont Drive 
Asheboro, NC 27203 


President-elect 

_ Richard Maxwell BSCE °55 
P.O. Box 9905 

_ Greensboro, NC 27408 


Vice President 

O. Charles Chewning Jr. °57 
6717 Foxfire Place 

Raleigh, NC 27609 


Secretary-Treasurer 
M. Laney Funderburk ’60 
Alumni House 

614 Chapel Drive 
Durham, NC 27706 


Class Representatives 
(one year term) 

_ Rebecca N. Keesler °67 
1010 N. Main Street 

Mt. Airy, NC 27030 


_ William B. Bunn 11174, JD 78, MD 79 
Box 31088, Duke Medical Center 
Durham, NC 27710 


Class Representatives 
(two year terms) 
To be filled 


Grace T. Hodges °50 
Route 4, Box 1262 
Green Valley Estate 
Sanford, NC 27330 


Class Representatives 
(three year terms) 
Margaret Washburn Davis °37 
421 Split Rock Road 

Syosset, NY 11791 


Carol Kreps Sackett BSN °61 
103 Lansbury Drive 
Durham, NC 27707 





Local Association Representatives 
(one year term) 

Joanne S. Osteen °58 

2322 N. Elm Street 

Greensboro, NC 27408 


Hilliard Eure °58 
P. O. Box 1439 
Tampa, FL 33601 


Local Association Representatives 
(two vear terms) 

Linda B. Ferreri 73 

3335 Ardmore Road 

Shaker Heights, OH 44120 


Alton H. Hopkins ’60 
2885 Mornington Drive, N.W. 
Atlanta, GA 30327 


Local Association Representatives 
(three year terms) 

Anthony Bosworth AB ’58 

3301 Coachman Court 

Wilmington, Del 19803 


Representatives At-Large 
(one year term) 

Williams E. Arant Jr. ’59 

P. O. Box 511 

Knoxville, TN 37901 


William T. Buice III] LLB 64 
330 Madison Avenue 
New York, NY 10017 


Representatives At-Large 
(two year terms) 

Robert L. Heidrick °63 

20.N. Wacker Drive, Suite 4000 
Chicago, IL 60606 


Alice B. Hicks "69 

c/o David J. Greene & Company 
30 Wall Street 

New York, NY 10005 


Representatives At-Large 
(three year term) 

Elizabeth Becker Taylor “49 
#310, 1001 Bay Road 

Vero Beach, FL 32960 


Frances Blaylock 53 
4809 Fort Sumner Drive 
Washington, DC 20016 


Professional School Representatives 


Business 

J. Spencer Ferebee Jr. MBA 72 
125 Eagles Mere 

Great Falls, VA 22066 
Divinity 

F. Owen Fitzgerald BD "54 

P. O. Box 6096 

Raleigh, NC 27628 


Engineering 

Alan E. Rimer BSCE "64 
609 Lakeshore Lane 
Chapel Hill, NC 27514 


Forestry 

George Dutrow "59, MF °60, PhD *70 
3602 St. Marks Road 

Durham, NC 27707 


Health and Hospital Administration 
Michael J. Schwartz MHA 71, JD °82 

Box 3933. Duke Hospital 

Durham, NC 27710 


Law 

James A. Howard LLB “49 
Breeden, Howard and MacMillan 
1700 First Virginia Bank Tower 
Norfolk, VA 23510 


Medicine 

William M. Eagles "40, MD “44 
4608 Sylvan Road 

Richmond, VA 23225 


Nursing 

Joan B. DiNapoli MSN 70 
2920 Chapel Hill Blvd. 
Durham, NC 27705 


Physical Therapy 

Elia Villanueva AM °69 

Box 3498, Duke Medical Center 
Durham, NC 27710 


Physician’s Associates 
Paul C. Hendrix BHS 75 
708 Duluth Street 
Durham, NC 27705 


Faculty Representatives 
(one year term) 

Allen Kelley 

237 Social Science 

Duke University 

Durham, NC 27706 


(two year term) 

Clarence G. Newsome 72, MDiv 75, PhD 82 
1503 Bramble Drive 

Durham, NC 27712 


Immediate Past President 
Albert F. Fisher "51, BD "54 
c/o The Duke Endowment 

P. O. Box 8816 

Durham, NC 27707 


Past President 

John A. Koskinen 61 

2021 K Street, N.W., Suite 700 
Washington, D.C. 20006 


Student Representatives 
(one year terms) 

Dennis D. Kokenes "83 

Box 5200 Duke Station 
Durham, NC 27706 


John S. Sesenbrenner III 84 
Box 5818, Duke Station 
Durham, NC 27706 


Steve Bernstein "85 
Box 6463, College Station 
Durham, NC 27708 


Class Presidents 


Half Century Club 
William R. Pitts ‘29 
429 Eastover Road 
Charlotte, NC 28207 


1932 

George H. Parker Jr. °32 

Box 216 

Franklin, VA 23851 

1933 

George D. McCeney BSCE °33 
P. O. Box 3098 

Richmond, VA 23235 

1934 


John P. Sippel ‘34 
1111 Montgomery Street 
Laurel, MD 20810 


1935 

Kathleen Roberson Gabel "35 
48 Peaceable Hill Road 
Ridgefield, CT 06877 


1936 

Thomas C, Parsons °36 
P. O. Box 1069 
Altoona, PA 16603 


1937 

Margaret Washburn Davis °37 
421 Split Rock Road 

Syosset, NY 11791 


1938 

Dorothy Zerbach Mills °38 
1103 W. Wright, Box 2826 
Greenville, NC 27834 


1939 

John A. Forlines 39 

36 Pinewood Road 
Granite Falls, NC 28630 


1940 

Lawrence Brett Jr. "40 
206 W. Nash Street 
Wilson, NC 27893 
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1941 

Robert Leys “41 

1267 W. Deerpath Road 
Lake Forest, IL 60045 


1942 

Walter Shackelford "42 
P. O. Box 8836 
Durham, NC 27707 


1943 

J. Robert Hottel "43 

3456 Redwood Court, Apt. #2 
Castro Valley, CA 94546 


1944 

Charles T. Speth 44, JD “49, LLM °S0 
P. O. Box 726, 109 E. Dozier Street 
Marion, SC 29571 


1945 

James L. Davis "45 

4355 Sabal Palm Road, Bay Point 
Miami, FL 33137 


1946 

Betty Worth Caldwell "46 
Route 3, Box 177 
Chapel Hill, NC 27514 


1947 

Rhonda Weintraub Federman °47 
517 Red Bud Road 

Chapel Hill, NC 27514 


1948 

James C. Ratcliff °48 

2840 Fairmont Road 
Winston-Salem, NC 27106 


1949 

Henry L. McLeod Jr. "49 
Route 3, Box 233 
Laurinburg, NC 28352 


1950 

John L. Sherrill *50 
181 Rutledge Road 
Greenwood, SC 29646 


1951 

Marilyn Goodman Anderson ‘51 
301 Elmwood Drive 
Greensboro, NC 27408 


1952 

Susan Pickens Jones "52 
3131 Sussex Road 
Raleigh, NC 27607 


1953 

J. Charles Smith °53 
3617 Stratford Road 
Durham, NC 27707 


1954 

Kenneth B. Orr °54 
President’s Office 
Presbyterian College 
Clinton, SC 29325 


1955 

Mary Ann Waldrop Watts °55 
3330 Coleridge 

Raleigh, NC 27609 


1956 

Sterling Brockwell Jr. 56 
2108 Coley Forest Place 
Raleigh, NC 27607 


1957 

Wade Penny Jr. °57 
3937 Nottoway Drive 
Durham, NC 27707 


1958 

Robert E. Smith °58, L 64 
P. O. Box 2479 

Raleigh, NC 27602 
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1959 

Nancy Walker Anderson BSN °59, MSN °65 
2401 Cranford Road 

Durham, NC 27706 


1960 

Marvin D. Musselwhite Jr. 60, JD "63 
P.O. Box 10096 

Raleigh, NC 27605 


1961 

Henry Barnette Jr. ‘61 
312 Hillandale Drive 
Raleigh, NC 27609 


1962 

Charles Michael Smith "62 
P. O. Box 1576 
Goldsboro, NC 27530 


1963 

Louie M. Walters Jr. BSCE 63 
484 Linden Avenue 

East Aurora, NY 14052 


1964 

Kenneth D. Kennedy Jr. BSEE °64 
P. O. Box 2815 

Durham, NC 27705 


1965 

Susan Smith Phillips "65 
4690 Three Springs Court 
Marietta, GA 30062 


1966 

Dan W. Hill 111 66 
4519 Chicopee Trail 
Durham, NC 27707 


1967 

Paula Phillips Burger 67 
Route 1, Box 171-K 
Hillsborough, NC 27278 


1968 

W. Holt Anderson 68 
17 Chancery Place 
Durham, NC 27707 


1969 

R. Dale Stubbs °69 
401 S. Fourth Street 
Smithfield, NC 27577 


1970 

David W. Pollard *70 

320 Robin Hood Road, N.E. 
Atlanta, GA 30309 


1971 

Charles H. Montgomery "71 
113 Overview Lane 

Cary, NC 27511 


1972 

Tom Adams 72 

206 Woodridge Drive 
Durham, NC 27707 


1973 

David L. Suddendorf *73 
2411 Spanish Trail 
Tiburon, CA 94104 


1974 

William B. Bunn III 74, JD 78, MD 79 
Duke Medical Center, Box 31088 North 
Durham, NC 27710 


1975 

Stephan D. Hanna 75 
567 Baldwin 

Akron, OH 44312 


1976 

John R. Nations Jr. 76 
6534 Old Monroe Road 
Matthews, NC 28105 


1977 

Mark W. Bishopric *77 
Box 3207 

Eden, NC 27288 


1978 

Timothy C. Barber 78 
3230-H Myra Street 
Durham, NC 27707 


1979 

Margaret Cathleen McGee *79 
3942 Valley Ridge 

Dallas, TX 75220 


1980 

Steve Turner ‘80 

140 Ivy Drive, Apt. #7 
Charlottesville, VA 22901 


1981 

Bryan E. Allf ‘81 
1101 N. Duke Street 
Durham, NC 27701 


1982 

Jeffrey W. Johnson "82 
2534 Barhamville Road 
Columbia, SC 29204 


School Association 
Presidents 


Business Administration 


George Raftelis MBA °75 
11422 Winding Way Road 
Pineville, NC 28134 


Divinity School 
F. Owen Fitzgerald BD °54 


3212 Beaufort Street 
Raleigh, NC 27609 


Engineering School 
Charles Leslie Cruse BSEE 61 


2320 Oriole Drive 
Durham, NC 27707 


Forestry School 


Kenwood C. Nichols MF ’64 
Northumbria House, 404 Wildwood 
Stamford, CT 06903 


Hospital and Health 
Administration 


Sheldon K. Gulinson MHA 69 
Vice President 

Chicago Hospital Council 

840 N. Lake Shore Drive 
Chicago, IL 60611 


Law School 


Ross J. Smyth LLB 65 
3300 N.C.N.B. Plaza 
Charlotte, NC 28280 


Medical School 


Thaddeus B. Wester MD ’51 
103 West 27th 
Lumberton, NC 28358 


Nursing School 


Anna Cooper Painter RN 48, BSNEd °54 
1006 W. Knox Street 
Durham, NC 27701 


Physical Therapy ~ 


Eleanor Branch °51 Cert, PhD 772 
207 Oak Hill Drive 
Durham, NC 27712 


Physician’s Associates 
Michael Phillips BHS °73 
Administrative Director 
Alabama Regional Organ Bank 
Department of Surgery 
University Station 

Birmingham, AL 35294 
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Local Association — 
Presidents ; 


(unless otherwise noted) 


Alabama 

Birmingham 

Alumni Club Contact 

Robert E. Bernstein "74, MHA 77 


2010 Brookwood Medical Center Drive 
Birmingham, AL 35259 


Mobile 
Ruth Moulton Quackenbush “44 << 
200 Ridgewood Place “*) 
Mobile, AL 36608 


Arizona 
Phoenix 

Julie Kline Hopper "61 
5901 East Jean 
Phoenix, AZ 85018 


Tucson 


Jan McFarland ‘65 
1220 N. Jones Boulevard, #4 
Tucson, AZ 85716 


Arkansas 
Little Rock 
Alumni Club Contact 
Robert L. Bearden BD 738 


11223 Yosemite Valley Drive 
Little Rock, AR 72212 


California 
Los Angeles 


Sarah Jones °70 
4723 E. Third Street 
Long Beach, CA 90814 


Northern California 


Mary C. Torrington 71 
2200 Sacramento Street, Apt. #1505.) 
San Francisco, CA 94115 


Palo Alto 

Alumni Club Contact 
Pam Cook °77 

875 University, #9 

Palo Alto, CA 94301 


San Diego 

Edwin L. Marston Jr. 63 
7801 Mission Center Court 
Suite 310 

San Diego, CA 92108 


Colorado 
Denver 

Winfred W. Deal 68 
17974 E. Utah Place 
Aurora, CO 80012 


Connecticut 
Northern Connecticut 


Joan Kansteiner Berthoud “49 
6 Wyndwood Road 
W. Hartford, CT 06107 


Delaware 
Wilmington 
Frederick W. lobst 67 


32 Donwood Drive 
New Castle, DE 19720 


District of Columbia 


Tom W. O'Bryon II 68 
4005 Everett Street 
Kensington, MD 20795 
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Florida 


Broward County 


Max N. Wallace *74 
P. O. Box 14098 
Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33302 — 


Daytona Beach 
Alumni Club Contact 
Jay Bond LLB "64 

P. O. Box 191 

Daytona Beach, FL 32015 


Gainesville 

Alumni Club Contact 
Joseph Cauthen MD °62 
8224 S. W. 28th Place 
Gainesville, FL 32601 


Jacksonville 


William D. King ’63, J.D. °65 
4860 Ortega Boulevard 
Jacksonville, FL 32210 


Miami 
William L. Popham 71 


6380 Southwest 147 Terrace 
Miami, FL 33158 


Naples 

Alumni Club Contacts 
Charles J. Montgomery °60 and 
Mary Shideler Montgomery "60 
700 Fountainhead Lane 
Naples, FL 33940 


Orlando 

Alumni Club Contact 
Craig B. Ward ’60, JD 65 
P. O. Box 2193 

Orlando, FL 32802 


Palm Beach 


Sharon S. Stewart Byrd 61 
236 La Puerta 
Palm Beach, FL 33480 


Sarasota 


John Berteau 64, LLB °67 
1500 Ringling Boulevard 
P. O. Box 3258 

Sarasota, FL 33578 


Tampa 

Gwynne A. Young 71 
513 S. Mantanzas 
Tampa, FL 33609 


Winter Haven 


John Allen Attaway PhD °57 
P. O. Box 205 
Winter Haven, FL 33880 


Georgia 
Atlanta 


Alton H. Hopkins °60 
P. O. Box 2705 
Atlanta, GA 30301 


Central Savannah River 


-John F. Bigger "60 


1932 Byrnes Road 
N. Augusta, GA 29841 


Illinois 

Chicago 

Thomas S. Foster °76 

JMB Realty 

875 N. Michigan Avenue, Suite 3900 
Chicago, IL 60611 


Kentucky 
Louisville 


William Moore Brown 774 
315 Belvar Avenue 
Louisville, KY 40206 





Louisiana 

New Orleans 

Peter I. Sheft 77 
Hibernia Bank Building 
New Orleans, LA 70112 


Massachusetts 
Boston 
Elizabeth Grover 80 


36 Westchester Road 
Newtonville, MA 02160 


Michigan 
Detroit 

Martha Schweppe 778 
3939 Highfield 

Royal Oak, MI 48072 


Grand Rapids 
William H. Heritage Jr. 66 
2036 Wilshire, S.E. 

Grand Rapids, MI 49506 


Lansing 

Alumni Club Contact 
J. Irvin Nichols "47 

1630 Woodside Drive 
East Lansing, MI 48823 


Missouri 
Kansas City 
John S. Black JD "73 


1500 Commerce Bank Building 
Kansas City, MO 64106 


St. Louis 

Alumni Club Contact 
Charles D. Walker 63. MAT "66 
15184 Chamisal Drive 

Ballwin, MO 63011 


New Jersey 
Northern New Jersey 
Alumni Club Contact 
Joan Crowell Gould °53 


19 Dale Drive 
Morristown, NJ 07950 


New Mexico 
Albuquerque 

John F. Posen *70 

9413 Parisfal Place, N.E. 
Albuquerque, NM 87111 


New York . 

New York (Duke University 
Metropolitan Alumni Association) 
Robert Winge JD 72 


19 W. 73rd Street, Apt. B 
New York, New York 10023 


DUMAA Club Contact 
(Fairfield County) 

Laurie Earnhardt Williamson 71 
7 Bittersweet Lane 

Darien, CT 06820 


DUMAA Club Contact 
(Long Island) 

Elizabeth H. Kitsinger 66 
6201 N. Hempstead Turnpike 
E. Norwich, NY 11732 


DUMAA Club Contact 
(Manhattan) 

William H. Pauley III 74, JD 77 
90 Lexington Avenue, #9-E 
New York, NY 10016 


DUMAA Club Contact 
(New Jersey) 

William C. Dackis BSME *44 
352 Oxford Drive 

Short Hills, NJ 07078 


DUMAA Club Contact 
(Westchester County) 
Robert Greenwald BSME 47 
159 E. Heritage Hills 
Somers, NY 10589 


Rochester 


Charles F. Ryan 76 
26 State Street 
Pittsford, NY 14534 


North Carolina 
Alamance County 
Henry A. Johnson 53 


910 Central Avenue 
Burlington, NC 27215 


Buncombe-Henderson Counties 
F. Maxton Mauney Jr. MD 59 

257 McDowell Street 

Asheville, NC 28803 


Catawba Valley 
Robert L. Johnson Jr. °58 
1841 Sth Street, N.W. 
Hickory, NC 28601 


Cumberland County 
Leonard H. Black °57 

219 Woodcrest Drive 
Fayetteville, NC 28305 


Davidson County 
Fletcher H. Wall Jr. °48 
P.O. Box 1103 
Lexington, NC 27292 


Durham County 
William V. McPherson Jr. 66 
108 Briarcliff 

Durham, NC 27707 


Eastern North Carolina 
Nelson Crisp 60 

P.O. Drawer 7146 

Greenville, NC 27834 


Forsyth County 
David C. Pishko ’73 

743 Oaklawn Avenue 
Winston Salem, NC 27104 


Gastonia 

Harry Randall Chambers *73 
P. O. Box 3941 

Gastonia, NC 28052 


Guilford County 
Frederick G. Lind "69 
2005 Rosecrest Drive 
Greensboro, NC 27408 


High Point 
John K. Farrington ’53 


1056 Cantoring Road 
High Point, NC 27260 


Iredell County 
John W. Kiser Jr. 63 
213 Florence Road 
Statesville, NC 28677 


Kerr-Tar 

Alumni Club Contact 
Walter N. McDonald "44, BD "48 
Box 906, Louisburg College 
Louisburg, NC 27549 


Lee County 
Joel K. Budd 63 
Route 4, Box 312 
Sanford, NC 27330 


Mecklenburg County 
Evan Webster ’69 

1123 Romany Road 
Charlotte, NC 28203 


Moore County 

T. Robert Ward Jr. 62 
107 Haldone Drive 
Southern Pines, NC 28387 


Nash-Edgecombe Counties 


J. Bryce Cummings DEd *72 
117 Candlewood Road 
Rocky Mount, NC 27801 


Randolph County 


John W. Couch "59 
1011 Westmont Drive 
Asheboro, NC 27203 


Southeastern North Carolina 


Lucien S. Wilkins 63 
2215 Lynnwood Drive 
Wilmington, NC 28401 


Wake County 


John W. Stone ’54 
P.O. Box 189 
Raleigh, NC 27602 


Ohio 
Cincinnati 
Dennis M. Smith "63 


720 Floral Avenue 
Terrace Park, OH 45174 


Cleveland 


Eugene A. Ferreri 73 and 
Linda Barlow Ferreri 73 
3335 Ardmore Road 
Shaker Heights, OH 44120 


Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City 

R. Jay Anthony MBA 75 
1314 N.W. 20th Street 
Oklahoma City, OK 73106 


Tulsa 

Alumni Club Contact 
Thomas P. Schroedter ‘76 
2200 Fourth National Building 
Tulsa, OK 74119 


Oregon 

Portland 

Lester V. Smith 62 

and Joan Holmquist Smith 64, AM "65 
2744 S.W. Sherwood Drive 

Portland, OR 79201 


Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh 


Edward S. McKenna 72 
340 Spahr Street 
Pittsburgh, PA 15232 


Rhode Island 


Providence 
Alumni Club Contact 
Lloyd L. Beale BSEE °57 


1 Squirrel Lane 
E. Greenwich, RI 02818 


South Carolina 
Columbia 
Ben Miller III 68 


6713 Lake Arcadia Lane 
Columbia, SC 29206 


Upper South Carolina 


Kenneth Downs Hancock *74 
Boscobel Country Club 
Pendleton, SC 29670 


Tennessee 
Chattanooga 


Jan Tore Hall 73 
5823 Crestview Drive 
Hixson, TN 37343 


Knoxville 

John A. Yarborough "41, MD “44 
843 Tuckeleeche Pike 

Maryville, TN 37801 


Nn 
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Memphis 

Alumni Club Contact 
Jim S. Forbis *72 

1835 Union Avenue, #407 
Memphis, TN 38053 


Texas 

Dallas/ Ft. Worth 
R. Glen Smiley 70 
3500 Gaston Avenue 
Dallas, TX 75426 





Houston 

Roswell F. Vaughan III "60 
5629 Longmont 

Houston, TX 77027 


San Antonio 

Alumni Club Contacts 

W. Trent Harkrader Jr. 64 

and Euphemia Bauer Harkrader ’65 
114 Wyanoke Drive 

San Antonio, TX 78209 


Virginia 
Richmond 

Suzanne D. Constantin ‘'81 
543 Rossmore Road 
Richmond, VA 23225 


Tidewater 

Alumni Club Contact 
James A. Howard LLB ‘49 
1700 First Virginia Bank Tower 
101 St. Paul’s Boulevard 
Norfolk, VA 23510 


Washington 
Seattle 


Thomas A. Lemly ’65 
933 16th Avenue, E. 
Seattle, WA 98112 





Wisconsin 
Milwaukee 


John McWane Hayes BSCE 68, MBA 76 
2343 N. 83rd Street 
Wauwatosa, WI 53213 





AAAC— forging a strong link 


Frances “Parkie” Blaylock '53 stepped down 
this year as head of the Alumni Admissions 
Advisory Steering Committee. She submitted 
the following perspective on the cooperative 
effort of alumni affairs, admissions and alumni 
in the field whose task is to identify and eval- 
uate prospective Duke students. 


Three years ago a nine-person Alumni Admis- 
sions Advisory Steering Committee was 
created in the Office of Alumni Affairs with 
Patsy Bennett ‘76 as coordinator. Its purpose 
has been to develop goals and policy for 
Alumni Admissions Advisory Committees 
(AAAC) nationally, establish new commit- 
tees where appropriate, and monitor existing 
groups as necessary. 

It’s appropriate that this committee operate 
within the alumni affairs office. The 1,400 
alumni participating in the alumni admissions 
program help to heighten Duke's visibility 
nationwide and identify highly-talented 
students in their local areas. 

A strong link has been forged between the 
admissions office and that of alumni affairs. 


Alumni Admissions 
Advisory Committee 
Chairpersons 


Alabama 
Birmingham 

James C. Dearth 70 and 
Joanne Yoder Dearth ‘70 
2652 Vesclub Circle 
Birmingham, AL 35216 


Mobile 

Tamra Cooper Perlman ‘58 
221 Rochester Road 
Mobile. AL 36608 


Alaska 


Anchorage 

David B. Epstein E 75 
245 W. 22nd Avenue 
Anchorage, AK 99503 


Arizona 
Phoenix 
Lelia McGill Schulz °53 


6221 E. Camelback Road 
Scottsdale, AZ 85029 


Arkansas 

Little Rock 

K. David Straub 59, MD 65, PhD 68 
and Jeannette Mumford Straub BSN ‘63, 
MSN °66 

13700 Rivercrest Drive 

Little Rock, AR 72212 
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The combined efforts of both offices and the 
AAAC result in ever-increasing numbers of 
good candidates, while other universities find 
their applicant pools dropping rapidly. The 
AAAC’s track record improves annually, and 
they know the entire Duke community stands 
ready to assist in the success of this program. 

The General Alumni Association’s board of 
directors has cooperated in every way possible 
with our requests for assistance. And requests 
from committee members have elicited 
responses such as the AAAC newsletter, 
greater availability of local rosters to recruit 
new members, and increased Alumni Register 
coverage of admissions work. 

Field work with new and existing AAACs 
has been stimulating —dealing with shifting 
leadership, assisting with recruiting members 
for revitalization, orientation, and the in- 
corporation of the growing numbers of recent 
graduates who have expressed interest in 
this service to Duke. 

Committee members have acted as regional 
resources in whatever manner requested by 


California 

Peninsula Area (San Francisco) 
June Montgomery Angus ’70 

c/o The Furniture Lady 


558 Santa Cruz Avenue 
Menlo Park, CA 94025 


Los Angeles 

Thomas E. McLain ’68, JD 74 
811 W. 7th Street, 12th Floor 
Los Angeles, CA 90017 


Orange County 


Marcia Ellen Lancaster 76 
4256 E. Addington Drive 
Anaheim, CA 92807 


San Diego 

Dorothy Munkenbeck Fragaszy 72 
Richard J. Fragaszy BSE 72 

8732 Blue Lake Drive 

San Diego, CA 92119 


San Francisco 


D. Terence Brookshire E "63 
340 Marion Avenue 
Mill Valley, CA 9494] 


Colorado 

Colorado Springs 

Richard C. Webster 51, LLB 53 
1723 Wood Avenue 

Colorado Springs, CO 80907 


Denver 

Winfred Deal 68 
17974 E. Utah Place 
Aurora, CO 80012 


the university. For instance, administration, 
faculty and staff personnel who travel may 
depend upon an alumnus to offer lodging or 
assist with local scheduling. 

The steering committee serves as 
ombudsman, acting as advocate for alumni 
children who apply to Duke, as wellasa 
conduit for information to alumni parents, 
Admissions and academics are inseparable. 
but special attention is given every individual 
in this category. If Duke turns down a single 
alumni child, the parents know that an ex- 
planation is immediately available. This in- 
cludes advising those students about viable 
alternatives. 

In the wake of Patsy Bennett’s departure, 
the importance of the AAAC has been re- 
examined, taking into account the need to 
direct time, energy and dollars to meet the 
constraints of the economy. Strong re- 
affirmation has come in the appointment of 
Mary Bergson Newman *72as alumni affairs 
assistant director and director of the alumni 
admission program, and in the election of 


Connecticut 
Fairfield County 
Paul David Risher BSME °57 


22 Pheasant Lane 
Stamford, CT 06903 


Hartford Area 

Henry Manville Beck Jr. 73 
266 Pearl Street 

Hartford, CT 06103 


New Haven 

Charles H. Fischer Jr. °38, JD "41 
Box 568 

West Haven, CT 06516 


Delaware 
Wilmington 
Virginia Versagli Herndon 75 


12 Cedar Creek Court Croston 
Bear, DE 19701 


Florida 


Boca Raton 
Stephen G. Melcer “74 
745 Oleander Street 
Boca Raton, FL 33432 


Daytona Beach 
Richard L. Gumo "63 
1510 Ridgewood Avenue 
Suite 202 

Holly Hill, FL 32017 


Ft. Lauderdale 

R. Menese Gardner ‘42, JD ‘48 and 
Joyce Thresher Gardner "44 

P. O. Box 14636 

Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33302 


Betty Becker Taylor ‘49 to chair the steering 
committee. 

The exciting challenge of elevating Duke’s 
profile nationally must continue—to ensure 
growth in the caliber of successive generations 
and broaden the base of the applicant pool. 
Three years’ perspective on this task force has 
reinforced my belief that the future strength 
of the university depends upon its greatest 
natural resource—its alumni. Their outlook 
toward Duke influences the image of the 
university in every community. And their 
sense of nearness to and warmth for Duke is 
determined by how Duke reciprocates in its 
relationships. The dividends—whether ex- 
pressed in annual giving, support for academic 
or athletic scholarships, or stones and 
mortar—is somehow relative to this sense of 
proximity. 


Gainesville 

Nancy Alice Wilkov 80 
3800 S. W. 34th Street 
Gainesville, FL 32608 


Jacksonville 

John G. Grimsley LLB 63 
P.O. Box 4099 
Jacksonville, FL 32201 


Lakeland Area 

John Allen Attaway PhD '57 
P. O. Box 205 b 
Winter Haven, FL 33880 


Miami r 
William Lee Popham 71 ‘ 

6380 Southwest 147 Terrace a 
Miami, FL 33158 


Naples 

Charles Montgomery "60 and 

Mary Lee Shideler Montgomery ’60 
700 Fountainhead Lane 

Naples, FL 33940 


Orlando-Winter Park 
David A. Johnston 62 

636 Darcey Drive "' 
Winter Park, FL 32792 ; 


Palm Beach 


Robert Green 56, MD ’60 
2015 N. Flagler Drive 
West Palm Beach, FL 33407 


4 hess 


on 


Pensacola 

F. Louis Salomon I1 "51 
6526 Lake Charlene Drive 
Pensacola, FL 32506 





! 


| 




















Sarasota 

John T. Berteau 64, LLB 67 and 
Susan Chandler Berteau 64 

1550 Ringling Boulevard 
Sarasota, FL 33579 


Tallahassee 

Donna Babb Frinks ’59 
2902 Brandemere Drive 
Tallahassee, FL 32303 


Tampa-St. Petersburg-Clearwater 
James A. Martin Jr. °67 

P. O. Box 1669 

Clearwater, FL 33517 


Treasure Coast Area 
Elizabeth Becker Taylor 49 
1001 Bay Road, Apt. 310 
Vero Beach FL 32960 


L. Kay Rezzonico Wild ’52 
4630 Rosewood Road 
Vero Beach, FL 32960 


Georgia 

Atlanta 

James W. Redmond Jr. BSEE *58 
Southern Bell Center 

10S85-675 W. Peachtree Street 
Atlanta, GA 30375 


Macon 


Thomas L. Bass 60, LLB 63 
4739 Rivoli Drive 
Macon, GA 31204 


Savannah 


Elizabeth Davis Usher *56 
12828 Rockwell Avenue 
Savannah, GA 31406 


Illinois 

Barrington 

J. Ralph Seaton, Jr. 53 and 
Patricia Cohan Seaton ’53 
93 Carriage Road 
Barrington, IL 60010 


Chicago-North Shore 
Ruth Ross Harris 78, MBA "80 
20 E. Scott Street, Apt. 304 
Chicago, IL 60610 


West Chicago 
Walter H. Lindsay, Jr. ’66 
745 Revere Road 

Glen Ellyn, IL 60137 


Josephine Bailey Hoffman “41 
666 Plumtree Road 
Glen Ellyn, IL 60137 


Kansas 
Kansas City 


Julie Campbell Esrey ’60 
2302 West 69th Terrace 
Shawnee Mission, KS 66208 


Topeka 

Don F. Hazlett JD 63 and 
Sandra Williams Hazlett BSN 64 
2310S. E. 37th Street 

Topeka, KS 66605 


Kentucky 

Lexington 

Lindsey W. Ingram 61, JD 64 
and M. Alice Acton Ingram 65 
3137 Warrenwood 

Lexington, K Y 40502 


Louisville 

William Craig T. Lutton 74 
8503 Whipps Mill Road 
Louisville, K Y 40222 


Louisiana 


Baton Rouge-Lafayette 
Thomas P. Olverson 75 

P.O. Box 38 

Episcopal School of Acadiana 
Cade, LA 70519 


New Orleans 
George W. Byrne Jr. 69 
5617 Ruth Street 
Metairie, LA 70003 


Shreveport 

Jenny Mills Younker 82 
5174 Dixie Garden Drive 
Shreveport, LA 71105 


Maine 
Augusta 
J. Vern Cook 777 


49 Middle Street 
Augusta, ME 04330 


Maryland 

Baltimore 

Ann McCallum Brigstocke ’61 
7906 Roldrew Avenue 
Baltimore, MD 21204 


Robert L. Frank BSE ’79 
4 Quimper Court, Apt. I-A 
Baltimore, MD 21208 


Carol Frank Wynne BSN 773 
9324 Fitzharding Lane 
Owings Mill, MD 21117 


Montgomery County-DC 
Edward Marshall Hanson Jr. °73, AM 777 
4D) 7/7 

8630 Fenton Street, Suite 430 

Silver Spring, MD 20910 


Prince Georges County 


Rebecca Weathers Dukes ‘56 
7111 Pony Trail Court 
Hyattsville, MD 20782 


Massachusetts 
Boston 


Julia Bay Harmon ’58 
95 Summer Street 
Weston, MA 02193 


Deerfield 


George Alan Fraker AM 73, MAT. "73 and 
Elizabeth Loftus Fraker’71, MAT °73 

Box 204 

Deerfield, MA 01342 


Michigan 
Ann Arbor 


Thomas E. Enck ’59 
1040 Greenhills Drive 
Ann Arbor, MI 48105 


Detroit 


Beth Muzzy Holmquist ’72 
1457 Bates Street 
Birmingham, MI 48009 


Minnesota 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 
Philip A. Pfaffly JD 73 


5636 Interlachen Circle 
Edina, MN 55436 


Rochester 


John C. Lyons BSE "76 
1330 Second Street, NW 


Rochester, MN 55901 


Missouri 
St. Louis 


Michael A. Sauter ’71 and~ 
Ruth Ann Hall Sauter’71.. 
6239 Washington Avenue 


St. Louis, MO63130° S2eey 19 osbedoesboes 


New Hampshire 
Hanover 


Mark W. Durand 81 

Dept. of Biological Sciences 
Dartmouth College 

Hanover, New Hampshire 03755 


New Jersey 
Bergen-Passaic Counties 


Doree Sobel 77 
500 Reis Avenue 
Teaneck, NJ 07666 


New Brunswick 


Daniel Palubniak 771 
530 Ryders Lane 
East Brunswick, NJ 08816 


Red Bank Area 


Kenneth D. Hall DEd 67 
1 Waterview Way 
Sea Bright, NJ 07760 


Union-Essex-Morris Counties 
Eugene T. Daniel BSCE 53 and 
Barbara Greshman Daniel 54 


9 Janet Lane 
Berkeley Heights, NJ 07922 


Princeton 

Steven Kahn 

255 Russell Road 
Princeton, NJ 08540 


New Mexico 
Linda Saltz 61 


Box 628 
Tucumcari, NM 88401 


New York 
Albany-Schenectady-Troy 

John M. FlynnG’7!, PhD 75 and 

Barbara Wilmot Flynn 67, AM 770, PhD 74 


_ 34E. Bayberry Road 


Glenmont, NY 12077 


Buffalo 

C. John Abeyounis °54 
60 Kings Trail 
Williamsville, NY 14221 


Nassau County 


Katherine Wood Gauld 61 
75 Summit Road 
Port Washington, NY 11050 


David Stollwerk 64 
101 Jackson Avenue 
Mineola, NY 11501 


New York City 


Laura Meyer Wellman ’73 
28 Walmsley Road 
Darien, CT 06820 


Rochester 


Jane Baker Hopfinger JD 78 
214 Ashbourne 
Rochester, NY 14618 


Rockland County 


Jan Blei Jason MEd 773 
I Village Way 
New City, NY 10956 


Suffolk County 


George Y. Bliss 51 
P.O. Box 108 
Port Jefferson, NY 11777 


Westchester County 


Judy Freyermuth Rex 61 
30 Gedney Way 
Chappaqua, NY 10514 


North Carolina 
Asheville 


Barbara Morgan Nesbitt 65 
164 Kimberley Avenue 
Asheville, NC 28804 


Burlington 

Helen Arendell Ellington ’59 
1904 Sunnybrook Drive 
Burlington, NC 27215 


Charlotte 

C. Marcus Harris 65, JD 72 
1816 Beverly Drive 
Charlotte, NC 28207 


Gastonia 

Darrell B. Williams "50 
1235 Westbrook Circle 
Gastonia, NC 28052 


Goldsboro 

Emily Tucker Powell 62 
2501 Pine Needles Road 
Goldsboro, NC 27530 


Greensboro 

William D. Caffrey LLB 58 
P.O. Box 989 

Greensboro, NC 27402 


Hickory 

Jack F. MacMillan 58 and 

Harriet Drawbaugh MacMillan ‘59 
1082 19th Avenue Place, NW 
Hickory, NC 28601 


Lexington 

Harold W. Bowen “44 
12 Woodcrest Drive 
Lexington, NC 27292 


Raleigh 

Marjorie Anderson Pipkin 66 
119 Pasquotank Drive 
Raleigh, NC 27609 


Roanoke Rapids 


Sara Towe Wood "42 
600 Cedar Street 
Roanoke Rapids, NC 27870 


Statesville 


Chester P. Middlesworth 49 
P.O. Box 1071 
Statesville, NC 28677 


Wilmington 

Joyce Linthicum Fox 51 
2525 Canterbury Drive 
Wilmington, NC 28401 


Winston-Salem 

Jane Roycroft 80 

3750-K Moss Drive 
Winston-Salem, NC 27106 


Ohio 

Cincinnati 

Dennis M. Smith 63 
720 Floral Avenue 
Terrace Park, OH 45174 


Cleveland 


Robert L. Musser 50, L. 52 
1215 Terminal Tower 
Cleveland, OH 44113 


Columbus 

Jane Perry Smith ’55 
2375 Brixton Road 
Columbus, OH 43221 


Dayton 

Barbara Bennett Greer ’59 
143 Beverly Place 
Dayton, OH 45419 


Elizabeth Allen Stavnitski BSN °58 
118 E. Dixon Avenue 
Dayton, OH 45419 


Toledo 
Donald M. Mewhort Jr. 62, L 65 
and Martha McGonigle Mewhort "62 


2807 Falmouth Road 
Toledo, OH 43615 
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Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City 
Donald Craig Story 77 
1723 Westminster Place 
Oklahoma City, OK 73120 


Tulsa 

Helen Gallagher Norris ‘68 
5905 E. 100th Street 

Tulsa, OK 74136 


Oregon 

Portland 

Joan Holmquist Smith ‘64 and 
Lester V. Smith Jr. 62 

2744 W. Sherwood Drive 
Portland, OR 97201 


Pennsylvania 
Harrisburg 

Jeffrey R. Boswell °73 and 
Sandra Campbell Boswell 74 
239 Westover Drive 

New Cumberland, PA 17070 


Lancaster Area 
William C. Wagner, 11°55 
2595 State Street 

East Petersburg, PA 17520 
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Philadelphia 

Margot Beach Krampf ‘70 
R.D. 5, Westtown Road 
West Chester, PA 19380 


Pittsburgh 

Richard F. Collins 64 and 

Ethel Tinsley Collins 66 

179 Warwick Drive 

Pittsburgh, PA 15241 

West Central Pennsylvania 
Karolyn Groth Pratt ‘58 


2? Overlook Drive 
Indiana, PA 15701 


Rhode Island 
Providence 
Christopher H. Little ’71] 


2000 Hospital Trust Tower 
Providence, R1.02903 


South Carolina 

Charleston 

Mark Alan Bebensee AM °75, PhD 77 and 
Elisabeth Lord Bebensee MAT *74, DEd °77 
The Citadel 

Dept. of Business Administration 
Charleston, SC 29409 


November 


2 Alumni meeting with President 
Terry Sanford, Baltimore, Md. 


3 Alumni meeting with President 
Terry Sanford, Washington, 
D.C. 


4-6 Duke Homecoming. 
Class of 1977 Reunion. 
1932 Football Team Reunion. 
Phi Kappa Sigma Fraternity 
Reunion. 
Homecoming Barbecue, 
11:30 a.m. Cameron Indoor 
Stadium. 
Duke Vs. Wake Forest, 
Wallace Wade Stadium. 
Varsity Blue and White scrim- 
mage, 8:00 p.m., Cameron 
Indoor Stadium 


8-10 Duke Divinity School 
Convocation 


9 Duke Nursing Alumni Associa- 
tion Council Meeting 
Alumni meeting with Bob 
Bender 80, |ron Dukes’ assist- 
ant director, Richmond, Va. 
Alumni luncheon, Hartford, 
Conn. 


Columbia 


Karen Stafford Brown *73 
139 Springlawn Road 
Columbia, SC 29204 


Greenville 

Gertrude C, Sandzen 77 
110 E. Prentiss Avenue 
Greenville, SC 29605 


Hilton Head 


Carolyn Martin Jones "57 
55 Wood Duck Road 
Hilton Head Island, SC 29928 


Marion 

Charles T. Speth “44, JD “49 
P.O. Box 726 

Marion, SC 2957] 


Spartanburg 

Jon L. Zoole 60 

P.O. Drawer 3128 
Spartanburg, SC 29304 


Tennessee 
Chattanooga 

Carol Cousins Tracy ‘65 and 
W. Ferber Tracy 64, LLB 67 
1500 Lyndhurst Drive 
Chattanooga, TN 37405 


10 Alumni meeting with Mike 


Bradley, assistant director of 
the Duke Marine Lab, Miami, 


Fla. 
11. Alumni meeting with Mike 


Bradley, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


12 Alumni meeting with Mike 


Bradley, Palm Beach, Fla. 
13 Pregame alumni reception at 


Balentine’s Restaurant for 


Duke vs. N.C. State football 


game, Raleigh, N.C. 


18-20 Duke Medical Alumni 
Weekend 


December 


2 Pregame alumni reception at 
Hilton Harvest House for Duke 
vs. Colorado basketball game, 


Boulder, Colo. 


4 Pregame alumni reception for 
Duke vs. California basketball 


game, Berkeley, Calif. 


8 Duke University Metropolitan 
Alumni Association (DUMAA) 


luncheon, New York, N.Y. 


Knoxville 


John A. Walker Jr. 63 

First Tennessee Bank Building 
7th Floor 

Knoxville, TN 37902 


Memphis 
Jo Ann Jones Hunter "51 


5715 Sycamore Grove Lane 
Memphis, TN 38119 


Tri-City Area 

Barbara Williams Gerwe 62 and 
Roderick D. Gerwe "60 

3753 Arrowhead Trail 
Kingsport, TN 37644 


Texas 
Austin 


Hurlburt R. Frink "42 
6902 Fireoak Drive 
Austin, TX 78759 


Corpus Christi 

George H. Dawson BS ME °54 
4426 Dolphin Place 

Corpus Christi, TX 78411 


Dallas 


Robert C. Taylor 49, LLB "52 
2700 Republic Bank Tower 
Dallas, TX 75201 


12 DUMAA reception and viewing 


of “The Nutcracker,’ New 
York, N.Y. 


January 


7 Duke Travel’s World Cruise 
begins 


17. Alumnimeeting with President 
Terry Sanford, Dallas, Texas 


18 Alumni meeting with President 


Terry Sanford, Houston, 
Texas 


19 Alumnimeeting, San Antonio, 


Texas 


Duke Travel’s Trans Panama 


Cruise begins 


20 Alumnimeeting, New 
Orleans, La. 


31 Alumni meeting with President 
Terry Sanford, Jacksonville, 


Fla. 


February 


1 Alumniluncheon with President 
Terry Sanford, Daytona Beach, 


Fla. 












































~ Houston 


Howard C. Terry 47, L "51 and 
Nyle Brug Terry ’50 

1435 Martin Drive 

Houston, TX 77018 


San Antonio 


W. Trent Harkrader Jr. 64and 
Euphemia Bauer Harkrader BSN 65 
114 Wyanoke Drive 

San Antonio, TX 78209 


Utah 
Salt Lake City 


Deborah Vanis Nicolov ’81 
839 University Village 
Salt Lake City, UT 84108 


Vermont 
Burlington 


Dorothy Anne Kuehn 80 
106-A Lee River Road 
Jericho, VT 05465 


Virginia 
Arlington 


Tara McCarthy ‘81 
5338 Nebraska Avenue, NW 


- Washington, DC 20015 


‘ 


Charlottesville 

Jane Pickelmann Long ’77, JD 80 
P. O. Box 6928 

Charlottesville, VA 22906 


Fairfax County 
Richard M. Hiergesell °39 
6200 Wilson Blvd., Apt. 610 
Falls Church, VA 22044 


Prince William-Fauquier Counties 
J. Wayne Mitchell ’65 
9105 Tall Oaks Court 
Manassas, VA 22110 


Richmond 

O. Randolph Rollins, 65. JD “68 
1400 Ross Building 

Richmond, VA 23219 


Roanoke 

David R. Goode 62 and 
Susan Skiles Goode "63 
2619 Nottingham Road, SE 
Roanoke, VA 24014 


Tidewater Area 
Christopher C. North 74 and 
Marie Wilson North 75 

356 George Washington Hwy., N 
Chesapeake, VA 23323 


Washington 
Seattle 


Marjorie Clark Graham °34 
4340 92nd Avenue. SE 
Mercer Island. WA 98040 


West Virginia 
Charleston 


Frederick C. Frostick Jr. 43, PhD °51 
1532 Louden Heights Road 
Charleston, WV 25314 


Wisconsin 
Milwaukee 


Meredith Burke Scrivner *72 
Thomas W. Scrivner 70, MAT *72 
5440 N. Berkeley Blvd. 

Whitefish Bay. WI 53217 


Canada 

Montreal Area 

Pierre L. Ritchie PhD °75 
University of Ottawa 
Services Psychologiques 
Ottawa, Ontario KINGNS 
Ottawa 


Peter C. Kasurak AM °74 
437 Hatfield Circle 
Orleans, Ontario KIE 1M9 


Toronto 

John C. Clark "63 

80 Lynwood Avenue 
Toronto. Ontario M4V 1K4 


France 

Paris 

Walter C. Putnam III 74 

10 Rue De Breuvery 

78100 St. Germain-En-Laye 
Paris. FRANCE 





Plan to get involved this fall, winter and spring 
with your local associations and alumni admis- 


sions advisory committees. For information on 


campus events, reunions, travel and alumni 
colleges, contact the alumni office. 


2 Alumni meeting, Sarasota, Fla. 


3  Alumnimeeting, Tampa, Fla. 


4-6 Duke Conference on Career 
Choices 


7 Alumni meeting, Burlington, 
N.C. 


9 Pregame alumni reception for 
Duke vs. Georgia Tech basket- 
ballgame, Atlanta, Ga. . 


14 Alumni meeting, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


15 . Alumni meeting with Tom 


Butters, Duke’s athletics director 


Wilmington, Del. 

21 Alumni meeting, Greenville, 
N.C. 

March 


2 Alumni meeting, High Point, 
N.C. 


3 Alumni meeting, Greensboro, 
N.C. 


5 Duke Travel's Australia trip 
begins 


8 Alumniluncheon with 
Chancellor Keith Brodie, San 
Diego, Calif. 


9 Alumni meeting with Chancellor 
Keith Brodie, San Francisco, 
Calif. 


17 Alumni meeting, Lexington, 
N.C. 


April 
6-10 DUPAC Alumni College 


18 Alumni meeting with Dr. 
William G. Anlyan, vice presi- 
dent for health affairs, 
Greenville-Spartanburg, 
S.C. 


19 Alumni meeting with Dr. 
William G. Anlyan, Columbia, 
S.C. 


20 Alumni meeting with Dr. 
William G. Anlyan, 
Charleston, S.C. 


28 Alumnimeeting, New Haven, 
Conn. 


29 Marine Lab Seminar begins, 
Beaufort, N.C. 


30 Alumni meeting with Mike 
Krzyzewski, head basketball 
coach, Boston, Mass. 


May 


3 Alumni meeting with Kenneth 
Pye, International Studies Cen- 
ter director, Richmond, Va. 


5 Alumni meeting, Winston- 


Salem, N.C. 
9 Alumnimeeting, Rochester, 
N.Y. 
10 Alumni meeting, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 
11 Alumni meeting, Cleveland, 
Ohio 
12 Alumni meeting, Detroit, 
Mich. 
16 Alumni meeting, Charlotte, 
N.C. 
17 Alumni meeting, Gastonia, 
N.C. 


19 Alumni meeting, Raleigh, 
N.C. 

24 Alumni meeting, Wilmington, 
N.C. 


25 Alumnimeeting, Southern 
Pines, N.C. 


28 Duke Travel’s Neckar River 
cruise begins 


June 


5 Alumnibarbecue, Wilmington, 
Del. 


9-12 Duke Alumni Weekend 


13 Alumni meeting, Statesville, 
N.C. 


14 Alumni meeting, Hickory, 
N.C. 


15 Alumnimeeting, Asheville, 
N.C. 


24 Alumnimeeting, Tidewater 
region, Va. 
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People 


Write: Class Notes Editor, Alumni Affairs, Duke University, Durham, N.C. 27706 


News of alumni who have received graduate 
or professional degrees but did not attend Duke 
as undergraduates appears under the year in 
which the advanced degree was awarded. 
Otherwise the year designates the person’s 
undergraduate class. Married couples 
representing different class years are usually 
listed under the earlier year. 








30s & “40s 


Mary Elizabeth Poole ‘35 of Statesville, N.C. was 
awarded the Watauga Medal by N.C. State Univer- 
sity for her work in the documents department of 
the university's library. She headed the department 
from 1944 until her retirement in 1980 


Philip L. Shore “35, M. Div. 37 was the focus of a 
“This Is Your Life” program at First United 
Methodist Church in Asheboro, N.C. The program 
highlighted his 46 years in the ministry. He retired in 
June as senior minister at First United Methodist 
Church, and lives in Asheboro with his wife. Mary 
Anna 


John J. Karakash B.S.F.E.°37 retired in July, 1981 
as dean of the College of Engineering and Physical 
Sciences at Lehigh University in Bethlehem, Pa., 
Dedication ceremonies fora new wing of the uni- 


Office of Alumni Affairs 


M. Laney Funderburk Jr. °60 director 

Mary B. Newman ‘72, assistant director, 
admissions and reunions 

Barbara K. Pattishall, assistant director, 
schools 

Linda T. Sigmon "69, M.Ed. ’80, assistant 
director, local associations and travel 

Sharon S. Bair, finance coordinator 

Jesse Colvin 74, M.B.A. 81, reunions 
coordinator 

Patricia L. Robertson, travel coordinator 


General Alumni Assocation 
Board of Directors 


Kay M. Couch B.S.N. ’59, president 
Richard Maxwell B.S.C.E. °55, 
president-elect 
O. Charlie Chewning Jr. ’57, vice-president 
M. Laney Funderburk Jr. "60, secretary- 
treasurer 
Albert F. Fisher °51, B.D. 54, immediate 
past president 
Williams E. Arant Jr. °59; Steve Bernstein 
85, Frances A. Blaylock °53; Anthony 
Bosworth 58, William T. Buice I/] LL.B. 
64; William B. Bunn III 74, J.D. 78, M.D. 
719; Margaret W. Davis °37; Joan B. 
DiNapoli M.S.N. 70; George F. Dutrow 
59, M.F. 60, Ph.D. 70; William M. Eagles 
M.D. "44; Hilliard M. Eure °58; J. Spencer 
Ferebee Jr. M.B.A. 72; Linda Ferreri 73; F. 
Owen Fitzgerald B.D.°54; Robert L. Heidrick 
63; Paul C. Hendrix B.H.S.°75; Alice B. 
Hicks 69, Grace T. Hodges 50; Alton H. 
Hopkins 60: James A. Howard LL.B. °49; 
Rebecca N. Keesler "67; Allen C. Kelley; 
Dennis D. Kokenes °83.John Koskinen 61: 
C.G. Newsome 72, M.Div. 75, Ph.D. ’82: 
Joanne S. Osteen S58, W. Lee Popham 71; 
Alan E. Rimer B.S.C.E.°64; Carol K. Sackett 
B.S.N. 61; Michael J. Schwartz M.H.A. 771, 
J.D. °82; John S. Sensenbrener 11184; 
Shauna Singletary 75, Elizabeth Becker 
Taylor’49, Elia E. Villanueva A.M."69. 
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Versity’s engineering laboratory were held in his 
honorin May, I98T. 


Sarah Elizabeth Watts A.M. “38 was appointed by 
N.C. Gov. Jim Hunt as chairman of the Randolph 
County Committee for “America’s 400th Anniver- 
sary” to commemorate the first English settlement 
on Roanoke Island, N.C. She lives in Asheboro, 
N.C., and is active in numerous historical and 
community organizations. 


Ruth O'Neal ‘39, associate professor of pediatrics at 
Bowman Gray School of Medicine in Winston- 
Salem. was honored recently when the school’s 
senior class dedicated its yearbook, “The Gray 
Matter,” to her. She received her M.D. degree from 
the Medical College of Virginia and has been on the 
faculty of Bowman Gray since 1969. 


Louis H. Fracher ‘42 was elected clinical associate 
professor of medicine and psychiatry at the 
University of Virginia in Charlottesville, Va. He is 
also rector of St. John’s Episcopal Church in 
Waynesboro, Va. 


Ralph Lamberson L..L..B. ‘42 received the General 
Contribution Award from the International 
Institute of Synthetic Rubber Producers. He is 
former managing director of the institute, and lives 
with his wife, Doris, in Williamsburg, Va. 


John P. McGovern "43, M.D. "45 was one of four 
people to receive an honorary doctorate at William 
Penn College’s 108th commencement service May 
9. He accepted the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Humanities in Medicine. He is founder and director 
of the McGovern Allergy Clinic in Houston, Texas, 
the nation’s largest private allergy clinic, and holds 
six professorships in major institutions of the Texas 
Medical Center. 


Hulda Magalhaes Ph.D. °44 will retire as professor 
of biology at Bucknell University in Lewisburg, Pa. 
She taught at Women’s Medical College and Duke 
before she came to Bucknell in 1946. She is known 
for her laboratory work with the golden hamster 
and has developed numerous science courses. 


John P. Prytherch ‘44 was promoted to the fifth 
level of scientist in the pathology toxicology 
section of Norwich-Eaton Pharmaceuticals 
research and development department. He joined 
the company in 1945. Heand his wife, Virginia, live 
in Norwich, N.Y..and have two children. 


Emmanuel Gitlin M. Div. 46, Ph.D. °53,a religion 
professor at Lenoir-Rhyne College in Hickory, 
N.C.. was awarded a study fellowship from the 
National Endowment for the Humanities to study 
the interaction of Judaism and early Christianity 
with W.D. Davies at Duke. 


H. Langill Watson 47. minister of First United 
Methodist Church of Wilson, N.C.. was awarded an 
honorary doctor of divinity degree by Methodist 
College in Fayetteville, N.C. He delivered the bacca- 
laureate sermon to Methodist College graduates in 
May. He isa trustee at Methodist College and N.C. 
Wesleyan College. He is married to Elizabeth 
Martin and they have four children. 


Richard Ernest Wuchte B.S.E.E. °47 is listed in 
“Who’s Who in American Politics.” He is a general 
agent for American Amicable Life Insurance Co. 
and has been a member of President Reagan’s task 
force for the last two years. He lives in Melbourne, 
Fla., with his wife Lizzette Daniel. 


John Leslie Hartz D. "48 is district superintendent 
of the newly-formed Northcentral District of the 
Missouri West Conference of the United Methodist 
Church. 


J. Powell Anderson M.D. '49 received the 1982 


Community Faculty Award in May during Duke’s 
community and family medicine department's 
second annual teaching skills workshop for commu- 
nity faculty, He practices in Waynesboro, Va., and 
received the award for excellence in teaching 
medical students. 


50s 


Dan E. Bellinger B.S.M.E. °55 was promoted to 
superintendent of new ship sales at Bethlehem Steel 
Corp.'s shipyard in Sparrows Point, Md. He joined 
Bethlehem Steel in 1968 as senior engineer. He and 
his wife and their daughter live in Arnold, Md. 


E. William Rogers B. Div. 55 was awarded a doctor 
of ministry degree from McCormick Theological 
Seminary, Chicago, on June 8. He is senior minister 
of Main Street United Methodist Church, 
Columbia, S.C. 


Lawrence B. Taishoff ‘55 retired from the editorial 
staff of Broadcasting Publications Inc., New York, 
but remains as president and publisher. He will also 
be one of the company’s senior editorial consultants. 


Philip E. Leinbach ‘56 has been named director of 
libraries at Tulane University. He was assistant uni- 
versity librarian for personnel at Harvard, where 
he’d worked since 1964. He received his masters 
degree in history and library science from Indiana 
University. He was selected from 41 candidates for 
the Tulane position. 


Russelline Craddock Moore B.S.N. °57, assistant 
administrator at Moore Memorial Hospital, 
received the 1982 Distinguished Achievement 
Award fromthe American Society for Healthcare 
Educationand Training. The award was presented 
at the society’s annual conference, held in Nashville, 
Tenn. 


Mary K. Hogan R.N. °58 has been named director 
of nursing at Hendersonville Hospital in 
Hendersonville, Tenn. She lives in Madison, Tenn. 


John Hurt B.S.M.E. 58 was named a development 
scientist by Union Carbide Technical Center’s 
research and development department for his work 
in the olefins, coal and syn gas areas. He lives in St. 
Albans, W. Va. 


Wilmot H. Losee Jr. ‘58 was named to Science 
Digest’s advertising sales staff. He was previously 
with Gold Key Entertainment, and has been work- 
ing in media sales, marketing and planning for 22 
years. He and his wife, Jean, have four children. 


Marshall S. Redding ‘58, M.D. ’66 has been elected 
president of the North Carolina Medical Society. 
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He is chairman of the board of trustees of Albemarle 
Hospital and is a staff ophthalmologist at Chowan 
Hospital in Edenton, N.C, He is also an assistant 
professor at Eastern Virginia Medical School in 
Norfolk, Va. 


Carl J. Pfeiffer ‘59 was appointed professor in the 
Virginia-Maryland Regional College of Veterinary 
Medicine at Virginia Tech, Blacksburg, Va., after 
11 years as professor of gastrointestinal physiology 
at Memorial University of Newfoundland, Canada. 
His most recently published books are “Drugs and 
Peptic Ulcer,” Vol. land II. 


60s 


Betsy M. Bogle ‘60 received a master’s degree in 
library and information science May 23 at Simmons 
College’s 77th commencement exercises in Boston. 
She lives in Somerset, Mass., with her husband, 
Robert A. Bogle L.L.B. 65 and two children. 


Jerry C. Bernstein ‘66 is in private practice with 
Raleigh Pediatrics Associates and is clinical assist- 
ant professor of pediatrics in the UNC School of 
Medicine. He is also president of the Floyal Denny 
Pediatrics Alumni Society. He and his wife, Peggy, 
live in Raleigh with their two children. 


William S. Doyle ’66 is president of Doyle Heekin, 
Inc., an advertising agency which he formed recently 
in New York. Formerly, he was the director of 
worldwide marketing resources at The Chase 
Manhattan Bank. He also served as deputy commis- 
sioner of commerce for New York State where his 
efforts included the “I Love New York” campaign. 


Peter K. Manning A.M. 63, Ph.D. °66, professor of 
sociology and psychiatry at Michigan State Univer- 
sity, was awarded a visiting fellowship for the 
Michaelmas (fall) and Hilary (winter) terms at 
Balliol College, Oxford, England. He will bea mem- 
ber of the college faculty during this time and plans 
to finish the third book in his trilogy on police, 
“Signifying Calls.” 


Anthony J. Connor 68 published his second book. 
“Baseball For the Love of It,” in July. He lives in 
New York City with his wife, Paula. 


Patricia Lynn Crawley ‘69 is working toward a 
M.B.A. at the University of Santa Clara and is also 
employed full-time at SRI International, Menlo 
Park, Calif.. as a research analyst in radio physics. 
During the past few years. she has been involved in 
archeology and airborne contour mapping projects 
in Egypt and Indonesia. 


William Gudger °69. assistant professor of fine arts 
at the College of Charleston, received the college’s 
Distinguished Research Award during commence- 
ment exercises May 9. The award is given annually 
in recognition of outstanding qualities of scholarly 
inquiry and creative expression. 


Robert E. Ross 69 received a Ph.D. in philosophy 
fromthe University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, 
and is now employed with the penitentiary of New 
Mexico. He supervises the post-secondary educa- 
tion programs which are offered to inmates for 
rehabilitation purposes. He is seeking publication 
of his dissertation, “Hegel on Irrationality: A 
Critical Examination of the Hegel Myth.” 


MARRIAGES: Anthony J. Connor ‘68 to Paula J. 
Gannon May 8. Residence: New York City... 
Patricia Lynn Crawley 69 to Alan A. Burns on 
June 20, 1981. Residence: Portola Valley, Calif. 


BIRTHS: Second child and daughter to Jerry C. 
Bernstein 66 and Peggy Bernstein, Raleigh, N.C.. 
on Nov. 20, 1981. Named Blair Adele... Second 
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child and son to Teesue Herring Fields 68 and 
Glenn D. Fields ‘66, Louisville, Ky., on March 16. 
Named Aaron Dixon... Second child and first 
daughter to Linda R. Taylor Leupen 69 and 
Douglas Leupen, Hopkinton, Mass., on May 19. 
Named Alexandria Rae. 


*10s 


Stephen Ahiquist J.D. °70 formed the law firm of 
Damir and Ahlquist, A Professional Corporation, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


| Margaret Monthan Harrison ’70 is teaching 
computer programming and working ona doctorate 

atthe State University of New York at Binghamton. 

_ She earned her M.B.A., with anemphasis in 

/ management information systems, in January. 


_ John M. Bowers 71 began, in August, two years as 
a Mellon Assistant Professor of Humanities at 
California Institute of Technology, Pasedena. He 

| will be researching the theories of textual criticism. 


| Jack Hebrank B.S.E.E. ‘71, Ph.D. 74 teaches engi- 
_ neering at North Carolina State University, Raleigh. 
































He and his wife, Mary Reidy Hebrank ‘76, Ph.D. 
*82, live in Durham with their son. 


Mark J. Brenner ’72 writes that he has “survived my 
medical internship at the New England Deaconess 
Hospital, Boston, and | am now starting residency at 
the Harvard University Joint Center for Radiation 
Therapy.” His wife, Jean, is completing her master’s 
degree in pediatric nursing. They live in Watertown, 
Mass. 


Newton Jasper Coker ‘72, an assistant professor of 
otolaryngology at the Medical College of Georgia, is 
currently completing a fellowship in neuro-otology 
in Zurich, Switzerland. 


Charles R. Embry Ph.D. 72 was appointed coordi- 
nator, master of public administration program, 
East Texas State University in June. He is also 
editor of “Sulphur River Poetry Review.” 


Charles R. Beaudrot Jr. 73 joined the Atlanta law 
firm of Morris and Manning as its tax partner in 
April. He concentrates in the areas of tax, tax litiga- 
tion and general corporate work. During the past 
year, his avocation, musical composition, has 
developed too. In March, his “Magnificat and Nunc 


Dimittis” were published by Adoration Publishing 
Co., Denver, Colo. He also signed a contract with 
that company for the publication of his “Jubilate 
Deo” for chorus, brass and organ, which was 
premiered by the Choral Guild of Atlanta in 
December, 1981, and was recently recorded by the 
Guild for broadcast over Atlanta radio and televi- 
sion stations WABE-FM and WETV in December, 
1982. Another of his works, “Come Down, O Love 
Divine,” was premiered by the choir at the 
Cathedral of St. Philip in Atlanta on Pentacost 
Sunday, May 31, asa part of the festival choral 
eucharist. 


Martha Jane Clayton 73 completed her residency 
training in radiology at the Medical College of 
Virginia in June, 1981. After a year’s fellowship in 
ultrasound and computed tomography at Evanston 
Hospital, Evanston, Ill., she will begin as assistant 
professor in the radiology department of Louisiana 
State University’s medical center in New Orleans. 


Debra J. Long Hunt 73 completed her master’s 
degree in public health in August, 1981, from the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. She is 
now working toward her doctorate ina collabora- 
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tive program between UNC and the National Insti- 
tutes of Health in Bethesda, Md. 


John A. Vernon ‘73 was named vice president of 
marketing for Guest Quarters, an all-suite hotel 
chain based in Washington D.C. Vernon. who has 
worked for Guest Quarters for five years, most 
recently served as general manager of the 213-suite 
hotel in Alexandria, Va. He livesin Arlington, Va., 
with his wife, Michelle, and their son. 


Timothy J. Vrana ‘73 moved to Columbus, Ind.. 
where he is an associate in the law firm Sharpnack. 
Bigley. David and Rumple. He graduated cum 
laude from Indiana University School of Law. 
Indianapolis, in May. He passed the bar in 
February. and was sworn in on June 4. 


Rebecca Anne Dull Baird °74 received her master’s 
and doctorate in psychology from Wayne State Uni- 
versity, Detroit, Mich., and is working in research at 
Ford Hospital. She and her husband, Peter. live in 
Royal Oak. Mich. 


Edna F. Ball J.D. °74 is anassistant U.S. attorney 
forthe district of New Jersey. As a member of the 
frauds and public protection division, she is respon- 
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Alumni profile: Roy Underhill 


Out of the woods 


Woodwright makes history with his hands 


na world approaching the 2Ist century with relent- 

less haste, technological proficiency and guaranteed 

uniformity in everything from fast food to fashion, 
Roy Underhill is preserving a tradition born long ago of 
people and their relationship with the forest. 

Underhill isa woodworker: maker of tools, framer 
of houses. He turns white oak into tools, uses the tools to 
make a chair, then builds a cabin to house the chair. He is 
preserving the process and the products of 19th century 
woodworking. 

Underhill is a proponent of self-sufficiency, and 
since his graduation in 1977 from Duke’s forestry school, 
wood has been his means and his medium. 

He is master housewright at Colonial Williamsburg 
in Virginia. There he practices his woodworking skills 
before millions of visitors — up to 2,000 per day — who 
hunger for the rough-hewn simplicity missing from their 
20th century lives. 

He also begins his second season on television in 
October as host of “The Woodwright’s Shop,” a 13-week 
series on 19th century woodworking, produced by the 
UNC Center for Public Television and aired nationally 
over the Public Broadcasting Services (PBS). 

The series, taped at West Point on the Eno in 
Durham, was nominated for an Emmy award in 1981 but 
lost to Richard Simmons and his exercise show. 
Underhill’s series is, however, extremely popular with the 
PBS audience, brings both UNC-TV and Underhill 
stacks of letters, and confirms that the “] can make it 
myself” philosophy applies as readily to working with 
wood as it does to working off weight. 

The success of his TV series and accompanying book 
by the same name also confirms that many people share 
Underhill’s desire to unite the past and present. 

“The appeal of the series is that it is a reflection of 
our need to maintain a balance,” he says. “It’s direct 
involvement with nature to balance the increasing 
complexity of life.” 

These are the words of a man whose first wood- 
working shop in Hillsborough, N.C., was displaced bya 
convenience store, of a man who finds the “Whole Earth 
Catalogue” a soothing respite from high technology. 

Underhill, a native of Washington, D.C., has always 
worked with his hands. At the University of North Caro- 
lina at Chapel Hill, his major in drama enabled him to 
work with sets and props. His work in theater also estab- 
lished the foundation for his charismatic style on televi- 
sion, a presence that inspires viewers to dash off letters of 
concern about the finger he cut while whittling away on 
camera. 

Underhill credits Fred M. White, former professor 
in Duke’s forestry school, with encouraging him to 
pursue a growing interest in early woodworking culture. 

“Roy’s interest in maintaining, collecting and 
enhancing early ways of working with wood was out of 
the world, frowned upon as being not sufficiently scienti- 
fic at the time,” says White, now with the forest resources 
division of the N.C. Department of Humanand Natural 
Resources. 

As he went through the school’s traditional forest 
management curriculum, Underhill also began using the 
Duke campus as his first arena to demonstrate early 
woodworking skills. “I helped him with his first case of 
stage fright,” recalls White. 

Underhill also credits Duke history professor Irving 
B. Holley with “making my interest in early wood- 
working techniques seem valuable rather than trivial.” 
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Underhill views his work as “self-reliant technology, 
yesterday’s technology for today.” Part of the back-to- 
the-land movement in the early 1970s, he tried establish- 
ing a Colorado theater group and living in communes in 
New Mexico after graduation from UNC. He raised 
goats, grew vegetables and built a wood house on the top 
of a mountain. 

Having mastered the skills of self-sufficiency, 
Underhill returned to North Carolina. During his years at 
Duke’s forestry school and in addition to his campus 
shows on woodworking, he began consulting on early 
American technology for restoration groups. He also 
taught restoration, using the tools of the period, at a cabin 
he and friends built along the Eno River. The cabin 
became a natural setting for UNC-TV’s series. 

Today, as his second series begins, plans for a third 
series are underway and a second book nears completion, 
Roy Underhill continues to draw upon his practice of 
early woodworking skills, his studies in drama and 
forestry and his quick humor. The result is an exacting 








and enthusiastic approach to his craft that translates 
readily on the television screen. 

“I’m very interested in TV work,” he says. The great 
visibility he now enjoys from PBS pleases him, but he 
emphasizes the importance of maintaining specific local 
traditions. “Use what’s around you,” he advises. “Find 
your own local heritage.” 

So evenas his reputation and authority grow, 
Underhill is as leary of the mass approach to folk culture 
as he is of mass production. 

“I work by eye and feel,” he says, and it is that very 
personal approach that takes time to develop. But taking 
one’s time is what Underhill proposes, demands, even as 
new time-savers appear every day. 

The 19th century techniques of chairmaking can 
make the 20th century less threatening, more stable. 

“When you sit down,” says Underhill, “you don't 
want to have any doubts about what you're sitting on.” 
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sible for prosecuting white collar criminals. She and 
her husband, Robert Axelrod, and their son live in 


Ridgewood, N.J. 

































Catherine Jeanne Barrie ‘74 received a law degree 
from St. Louis University and works as counsel to 
Missouri's Labor and Industrial Relations Commis- 
sion. She and her husband, Thomas Rowe Schwarz, 
Jr.. live in Jefferson City. Mo. 


Eric F. Ensor *74, M.B.A.°77 was named product 
planning manager in the business development 
group of Advanced Mobile Phone Service, Inc.. a 
newly-formed subsidiary of AT&T located in 
Basking Ridge, N.J. He and his wife. Pamela S. 
Ensor B.S.N. ‘74, and their two children are moving 
to New Jersey from Coral Springs. Fla. 


Thomas G. Hoffman ‘74 completed a residency in 
neurology at the Baylor College of Medicine, and 
joined a group in private practice in Melbourne, 
Fla. 


Christopher Slack McCullough °74. a graduate of 
the University of Virginia’s medical school. com- 
pleted two years of his residency in general surgery 
at the Johns Hopkins Hospital. and is currently a 
clinical associate at the National Institutes of 
Health in Bethesda, Md. Heand his wife, Karen 
Ahern-McCullough B.S.N. °79. live in Columbia. 
Md. 


William P. Brandon Ph.D. ‘75. was awarded a 
fellowship for 1982-83 by the National Endowment 
forthe Humanities, and will spend the school year 
at the Institute of Society. Ethics, and Life Sciences 
at Hastings-on-Hudson, N.Y. Brandonis assistant 
professor of preventive, family and rehabilitation 
medicine at the University of Rochester Medical 
Center, and is a political science assistant professor 
in the university's college of arts and science. 


Marina Utgoff Braswell ‘75 graduated from Thomas 
M. Cooley Law Schooland is working as a law clerk 
for Judge Michael Cavanagh at the Michigan Court 
of Appeals. When she graduated, she was awarded 
the Alumni Distinguished Student Award. 


Elizabeth Lunbeck ‘75. a Ph.D. candidate in history 
at Harvard University, was awarded the Charlotte 
W. Newcombe Doctoral Dissertation Fellowship 
for her dissertation, “Boston Psychopathic Hospital 
and the Origins of American Social Psychiatry.” 


Kathleen L. McEwan 75 received her master’s 
degree from Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State 
University and is now an environmental scientist for 
Henningson, Durham & Richardson, an 
architectural-engineering firm in Washington, D.C. 


Dan Neuharth ‘75 joined the staff of USA Today. a 
national general-interest daily newspaper which 
began publishing in September, 1981. He reports on 
the media and is based in Washington, D.C. He was 
formerly a visiting assistant professor of journalism 
at the University of Hawaii. 


Pamela Landreth Reiland ‘75 received her master’s 
degree in business and public management May 8 
from the Jesse H, Jones Graduate School of 
Administration, Rice University, Houston, Texas. 
At graduation, she was given the Wall Street 
Journal Award in recognition for her academic 
achievement and contribution to the school. She 
also received the ARCO Award for Academic 
Achievement and was named to the National Dean’s 
List. On May 12. she was awarded $750 for her 
analysis of the First City Bancorporation of Texas, 
Inc. The award was given for placing first in the 
graduate division of the annual competition 
sponsored by the Houston Society of Financial 
Analysts. She has accepted a position with Nathan 
M. Avery of Houston, where she will be dealing with 
venture capital investments. 


Catherine C. Snyder ‘75, formerly chaplain and 
adjunct instructor in religion at Mary Baldwin Col- 
lege, was recently installed as associate professor of 
the Blacksburg (Va.) Presbyterian Church. 


Rebecca Broadway Adkins ‘76 is a registered nurse 
specializing in critical care nursing. She and her 
husband, Andrew, have recently moved to Kent, 
Wash.. where her husband is an electrical engineer 
for the Weyerhaeuser Co. 


Neal Galinko *76, M.S. 78 graduated from the 
Bowman Gray School of Medicine in June, and has 
begun an internship in internal medicine at Brown 
University-Rhode Island Hospital in Providence, 
R.1. 


Keith M. Hill ‘76 received his J.D. from American 
University’s Washington College of Lawin May, 
and was listed in the 1981-1982 edition of “Who’s 
Who Among American Law Students.” 


Steve F. Rill 76 was promoted to vice president of 
banking operations for American Savings and 
Loan Association of Florida. He was also elected 
first vice president for Florida Greater Miami 
Chapter #29 of the Institute of Financial Education. 


Edward Duffy Ward ‘76 isa resident in internal 
medicine at Vanderbilt University Hospital. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Mary Jean Weston 76 received a M.S.W. from 
Smith College School of Social Work. 
Northampton, Mass., in August, 1981. She is on the 
staff of the Jewish Family Service. Houston, Texas. 
where she is a clinical social worker with the family 
and children’s division. She serves as psycho- 
therapist. school consultant and community 
educator. 


Samuel A, Youngman 76 is a senior systems engi- 
neer with System Development Corp. of McLean, 
Va. He has been employed by Science Management. 
formerly Data Technology Industries, since 
graduating from Duke. 


Sandy Boek ‘77 graduated from the Marshall- 
Wythe School of Law, College of William and 
Mary. in May, 1981. and is now the assistant 
minority counsel to the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives Select Committee on Narcotics Abuse and 
Control. Washington, D.C. 


Joseph M. D’Amico ‘77 is an intern in general 
surgery at Georgetown University Hospital, 
Washington, D.C. He plans to be orthopedic 
surgeon. He lives in Arlington, Va. 


Gail Gronlund ‘77 is working as a legislative assist- 
ant for the National Society of Public Accountants 
in Alexandria, Va. 


Bev Jones ‘77 received his M.D. degree from the 
University of North Carolina’s Medical School and 
will begin training in psychiatry atthe Thomas 
Jefferson University Hospital in Philadelphia. He 
served fortwo years as the co-president of the 
Chapel Hill chapter of the American Medical Stu- 
dent Association, and was active in that organiza- 
tion’s Humanistic Medicine Task Force. Over the 
past year he has worked with COMACA, the Com- 
mittee for Medical Aid to Central America, helping 
to raise almost $5000 in cash and medical supplies 
for Salvadoran refugees in Honduras. He is cur- 
rently involved implementing “Project Health- 
watch” at N.C. Memorial Hospital, a program 
designed to document the costs to patients’ health 
care of federal cutbacks in Medicaid. Medicare and 
WIC programs. 


Lisa Katzenstein Warshaw 77 graduated from 
Harvard Business School and worked for two years 
at the International Monetary Fund, Washington, 
D.C.. before becoming an investment banker for 
Hill Samuel, Australia. She was hired to start a new 
trade finance division for the bank. She and her 
husband, Greg. live in Sydney, Australia. 


Anne Edgerton Winch B.S.N. ‘77 received her 
master’s in nursing May 23 from the University of 
Virginia. Charlottesville, Va. She also completed 
the requirements to bea certified pediatric nurse 
practitioner. She is now the clinical nurse specialist 
in pediatric hematology-oncology at J.W. Riley 
Hospital for Children in Indianapolis. Ind. 


Lang Baumgarten 78 graduated from the 
University of Miamt’s law school and ts practicing 
with Fowler, White Burnett, Hurley Banick and 
Strickroot, Miami, Fla. 


Andrew D. Beamer "78 received his M.D. from 
Johns Hopkins University’s medical school in May. 
While at Hopkins, he was elected the Alpha Omega 
Alpha Medical Honor Society. At graduation, he 
received the Warfield T. Longcope Prize in clinical 
medicine. He will be doing his internship and resi- 
dency in internal medicine at the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital. He and his wife, Patricia McCormick, 
live in Baltimore. 


Frank Becker ’78 received his M.D. degree from 
Georgetown University’s medical school in May, 
and in June begana residency in internal medicine at 
the Thomas Jefferson University Hospital in 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


Joe Fortner °78 earned his law degree from 
Vanderbilt University in May. He and Holly Winger 
Fortner 78 have moved from Nashville, Tenn., to 
New York City, where they will begin law practice. 


Jesse David Ingram M.H.A. "78 is assistant admin- 
istrator of Mason General Hospital, Shelton, Wash. 


Karen I. Jackson J.D. ‘78 isemployed with the firm 
of Leonard M. Sagot Associates in Philadelphia, 
Penn. She was formerly a Reginald Heber Smith 
Community Law Fellow with North State Legal 
Services in Hillsborough, N.C. She lives in 
Philadelphia. 


Lauren Kass Lempert 78 earned her law degree 
from George Washington University in May. 


Tim Lomperis A.M. 778, Ph.D. “81 received the 
American Political Sciences Association’s Helen 
Dwight Reid Award for the best dissertation in 
international relations. His dissertation concerned 
the lessons of Vietnam. 
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NORTH CAROLINA’S GRAPE AND ITS WINES 
Clarence Gohdes 

“Clarence Gohdes’s book is a pleasure to read; I was en- 
chanted by it. It is packed with delightful accounts of his- 
tory and nature and demonstrates what a gifted writer can do 
when he turns his attention to a new topic of unusual inter- 
est.”” William S. Powell, UNC—Chapel Hill 

“Scuppernong admirably fills the real need for a book on 
Scuppernong and its relationship to North Carolina.” Leon D. 
Adams, author of Wines of America 

A distinguished Duke University professor has written the 
first history of the earliest important native wine grape of the 
United States. Beginning in 1811, Professor Gohdes traces 
Scuppernong’s history through the nineteenth century, Pro- 
hibition, and evaluates the present national wine boom and 
its impact on the Scuppernong of North Carolina. 

Illustrations, $14.95 


OUTHERN GARDENS, 
OUTHERN GARDENING 


William Lanier Hunt 
Foreword by Elizabeth Lawrence, author of A Southern Garden 


“This is a book that has long been looked for and which 
will be welcomed with delight; it touches upon just about 
everything in the South and in England, and does not neglect 
the Yankees.” 

Hunt is the leading authority writing today on southern 


Elizabeth Lawrence 


gardens. His historical knowledge, deep appreciation of gar- 
dening in all its aspects, and first-hand experience of all the 
South, make this collection of his best writings a valuable and 
practical source for every Southern gardener and an equal de- 
light for armchair gardeners. Although not specifically a how- 
to book, Southern Gardens, Southern Gardening, arranged by 
months of the year, is filled with useful, common-sense in- 
structions, as well as the wisdom and art of gardening. 


Illustrations, $16.50 
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(Duke University Press will pay shipping and handling charges 
on prepaid orders). North Carolina residents, please add 4% 
sales tax. 
Total cost of books ordered: $. 


North Carolina sales tax, where applicable 


I enclose my check for: $ 


Name (please print) 
Address 


City, State, Zip Code 


Duke UNIVERSITY PRESS 


6697 College Station / Durham, North Carolina 27708 
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Michael D. Mangum °78 was presented the C.B 
Deane Memorial Award by the Bowman Gray 
School of Medicine. Wake Forest University. He 
was selected for outstanding student performance 
and high potential in clinical oncology. the treat- 
ment of cancer patients. Deane was a former con- 
gressman from North Carolina who died of cancer 
Earlier this vear, Mangum was elected to Alpha 
Omega Alpha, national medical honor society, He 
willtake residency training in internal medicine at 
Vanderbilt University Hospital, Nashville, Tenn 


Stephen E. Marks "78 received his medical degree in 
Mav from Bowman Gray School of Medicine. 
Wake Forest University, and is an intern in surgery 
at the Medical College of Virginia, Richmond 


Michael Marsicano ‘78, Ph.D. ‘82 was named direc- 


tor of the Durham(N.C.) Arts Council, effective 


July 1. Since 1979, he had been assistant to the direc- 


tor of cultural affairs at Duke. In addition to his 
Duke degrees. he studied music history at the 
Vienna. Austria, International Music Center. He 


and his wife. Leslie. live in Durham. 


Ann Butterworth Ockerman ‘7&8 moved from 
Orlando, Fla..to Nashville. Tenn.. and isan 
attorney withthe Boen and Woods law firm 


Carol Shipp ‘78 received her master’s degree in 
business and public management May & from the 
Jesse H. Jones Graduate School of Administration, 
Rice University, Houston, Texas 


Brian M. Siegel ‘78 received his M.D. degree from 
the University of Maryland at Baltimore and has 
begun his residency training in pediatrics at the 
University of Maryland Hospital, He and his wife, 
Donna. live in Baltimore 


William Sommers °78 received a doctorof 
osteopathy degree on June 6 from Philadelphia 
College of Osteopathic Medicine 


Jean Hood Ward ‘78 earned a doctorate in clinical 
psychology from Vanderbilt University and isa 
fellow at the Vanderbilt Counseling Center. She 





Letters 


The editors of the Register would like to 
hear from Duke alumni and other friends 
of the university. We know you’re out there 
and we welcome your comments, correc- 
tions and opinions. Please limit your letters 
to no more than two double-spaced, typed 
pages. The Register will not publish 
“‘open”’ letters or letters addressed to any- 
one other than the Duke Alumni Register. 


Amazed 


Editors: 

In Vol. 68, No. 5[ May-June], letters were 
labeled “Skeptical,” “Disgusted.” 
“Disturbed.” 

Call this one “Amazed” that you would 
print anything so factual as Col. Richard B. 
Smith’s challenge to your “Vietnam Syn- 
drome” [“Vietnam Veterans Remember.” 
Jan.-Feb.] 

Congratulations to Col. Smith for slipping 
a straight fastball right in the middle of the 
strike zone. 

Philosopher Charles Dillon Stengel’s rule 
should apply. With “wonderful stuff like 
that, Smith will be in nine full innings and 
would have my vote for the Hall of Fame. 


John W. Seabury B.S.M.E. "48 


Praised 


Editors: 

I have read with interest Professor of Geology 
Orrin Pilkey’s skepticism about the Army 
Corps’ proposed jetties at Oregon Inlet (Nov.- 
Dec.) and Ken Hunter’s supportive letter 
(May-June). 

This reminds me of the °30s whena small 
group of geologist shot downa similar 
harebrained scheme by the Corps of Engineers 
to build a canal from Lake Erie to Pittsburgh 
through land that had been acquired by con- 
gressmen and friends. Had it not been for the 
geologists, the natron would have paid mil- 
lions to dump water ina glacial till sieve. 

Geology is the basic foundation study of 
our national mineral and agricultural re- 
sources upon which this nation is dependent 
for its wealth. The small but good Duke geo- 
logy department has been unique in that its 
approach to geology has always been from the 


»cptember-October 1982 


utilitarian point of view, rather than the 
theoretical pure geology so prevalent at most 
schools. 

When | was at Duke the department was 
hidden somewhere below the boiler tubes on 
East Campus. Now | understand it’s sand- 
wiched in and bisected by an art museum. 

Frankly, I believe it deserves better. | hope 
the board of trustees will review this unique 
geology department and appreciate the quality 
of intelligent questioning minds being created 
there. The nation, the South and Duke need 
them very much indeed. 


V. Courtlandt Smith II °53 





will begin the Vanderbilt consortium clinical 
psychology internship in Nashville this fall. 


Brian J. Brodeur ‘79 is a manager in corporate 
treasury at Esmark. Inc.. in Chicago. He and his 
wife. Margaret, live in Des Plaines. Il 


Helen Bragg Curtin 79 graduated from 
Georgetown University Law Center on May 31. She 
isemploved by the law firm from Middleton and 
Reutlinger. Louisville. Ky 


Linda R. Getzen ‘79 graduated with honors from 
the University of Florida’s law school. She is now 
employed with the law firm of Holland and Knight 
in Lakeland. Fla, 


Diane L. Hofbauer 79 graduated from Vanderbilt 
Law Schooland at commencement exercises 
received the Dean’s Award for the best senior paper 
at graduation. She is currently practicing in 
Orlando, Fla.. with Maguire, Voorhis and Wells. 
P.A 


Barbara E. Johnston 79. a senior accountant with 
Deloitte. Haskins and Sells transferred from 
Chicago to Boston. where she lives with her 
husband, John P. Shaughnessy ‘79. 


John Ladany °79. has left his job as staff accountant 
for Price Waterhouse, Washington, D.C., to be- 
come an internal auditor for the Student Loan 
Marketing Association in Washington. He plans to 
attend the Colgate Darden Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration at the University of Virginia in 
the fall. He and his wife. Mary. live in Charlottes- 
ville. Va. 


Michael D. Lorton J.D. 79 and his wife. Christy. 
graduate this spring from the Ohio State University 
College of Medicine. They are taking residencies in 
internal medicine — he at Miami Valley Hospital in 
Dayton. Ohio. and she at the Wright-Patterson 
AFB medical center. Both will go on active duty as 
Air Force physicians after their residency training. 


Bob Manning ‘79 accepted a NIMH pre-doctoral 
fellowship at Johns Hopkins department of social 
relations. He transferred from Northern Illinois 
University. where he received his master’s degree in 
U.S. social history. He lives in Baltimore, Md. 


Karen Ahern-McCullough B.S.N.°79 is a student at 
Loyola College. Baltimore, Md.. working toward 
her M.B.A. She is employed by the department of 
surgery at the Johns Hopkins Hospital. She and her 
husband, Christopher Slack McCullough ‘74, live in 
Columbia, Md. 


Melissa Jane Mills ‘79 was presented the Lisa Dull 
Memorial Bursary at Bowman Gray School of 
Medicine. Wake Forest University. The $1,000 
scholarship is given annually to a third-year medical 
student for outstanding academic achievement. 
Recipients are chosen by the medical school’s 
associate deans. 


Carl Wilson Ponader 79 is a doctoral candidate in 
geology at Stanford University. 


John P. Shaughnessy ‘79 is attending Harvard Busi- 
ness School. He had been employed as senior 
accountant with Arthur Young and Co.., Chicago. 
Heand his wife. Barbara E. Johnston ‘79, live in 
Boston, 


Richard T. Smith B.S.E. ‘79 is an assistant staff 
manager at Southern Bell Telephone, Charlotte, 
N.C., and is completing his final year of an M.B.A. 
degree at the University of North Carolina at 
Charlotte. 


David T. Williams ‘79 graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Colorado College of Lawin June. While 
studying for the Colorado bar exam. he worked at 
the United States Attorney's Office for the District 
of Colorado. He and his wife. Maureen. live in 
Denver. Colo. 


MARRIAGES: David Pierson Badger 71] to Sherry 
Ellen Taggart on May 8. Residence: Nashville, 
Tenn.... Linda Jean Curtis Conger 72 to Michael 
A. Hurwitz ‘72 on May 28. Residence: Bethesda. 
Md.... Debra J. Long *73 to Gary E. Hunt on May 
22. Residence: Annandale, Va.... Catherine Jeanne 
Barrie 74 to Thomas Rowe Schwarz Jr. on Nov. 28. 
1981. Residence: Jefferson City. Mo.... J. 
Randolph Colahan ‘74 to Elena DeFilippis on June 
5. Residence: Stewart Manor, N.Y.... Rebecca 
Anne Dull 74 to Peter Baird on April 17. 
Residence: Royal Oak, Mich.... Chistopher Slack 
McCullough ‘74 to Karen Anne Ahern B.S.N. ‘79 
on April 24. Residence: Columbia, Md.... Rebecca 
Broadaway ‘76to Andrew Z. Adkins IIlon March 
21. 1981... Barbara L. Twombly ‘76 to Christopher 
W. Herick on March 13 in Columbia. S.C. 
Residence: West Columbia. S.C.... Marguerite L. 
Carroll ‘77 to Lawrence J. Zelenz on June 26... Lisa 
Katzenstein 77 to Greg Warshaw in the fall, 1981. 
Residence: Sydney. Australia... Audrey Burton °78 
to Benjamin A. Solnit on May 30. Residence: 
Bridgeport. Conn.... Thomas A. Brobicki °78 to 






Dana S. deGroot on April 24. Residence: Deny 
Colo.... Ann V. Butterworth ‘78 to Jeff Ockerman 
on May 29 in Richmond, Va. Residence: Nashville, — 
Tenn.... Jesse David Ingram M.H.A. °78 to Karen 
Lynn Drugge on Aug. 28... Laren Kass 78 to Todd — 
Lempert on Jan. 3in Washington, D.C. Residence: 
Washington, D.C.... Brian M. Siegel ‘78 to Donna 
Levin Eskow on June 6. Residence: Baltimore, 
Md.... Brian J. Brodeur °79 to Margaret F. 
Klapperich on May IS. Residence: Des Plaines, 
Ill.... Barbara E. Johnston ‘79 to John P. 5 
Shaughnessy ‘79 on Dec, 26, 1981, in Pittsburgh, 
Penn. Residence: Boston, Mass.... John Ladany ‘79 _ 
to Mary Patricia Hayes on July 24in Washington, 
D.C. Residence: Charlottesville, Va.... Alan H. J 
Shulman ‘79 to Pirkko-Liisa Louhenjoki on May 9. 
Residence: New Haven, Conn.... Richard T. Smith 
B.S.E. 79 to Susan Jeanette CollingsonJunel2in 
Charlotte, N.C.... David T. Williams "79 to 

Maureen Ann Katherine Braswell on March 20, 
Residence: Denver, Colo. ; 


BIRTHS: Third child and first daughter to Pam 5 
Rebucci Shaw ‘71 and Stuart Shaw, Fremont, +) 
Ohio, on April 9. Named Colleen Elizabeth... Third — 
child and second daughter to Newton Jasper Coker 
‘72 and Reagan Ransom Coker "72, Augusta,Ga., 
on May 22. Named Esther Giddens... First child 

and son to Edna F. Ball J.D. 74 and her husband, 
Robert Axelrod, Ridgewood, N.J., on Oct. 16, 

1981. Named Daniel Nathan...Secondchildand 


rediscover Duke 


Now’s a good time to return to the campus 
and visit some old familiar places. Things 
may have changed a bit since you were last 
here. But don’t worry. We've got a handy 
book that will guide your feet and eyes. 
“Stones, Bricks and Faces” is a guide to the 
campus that includes five mapped-out 
walking tours. The book has 56 photo- 
graphs and descriptions of buildings and 
places. Even if you don’t get back soon, the — 
112-page book will be a pleasure to have at 
home—or to give to somebody. 
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Rush me copies of ‘‘Stones, 
Bricks and Faces,” a walking guide to Duke 
University, at $2.50 each, which includes” 
mailing. North Carolina residents add ten 
cents sales tax. 
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Mail orders to: Gothic Bookshop 
P.O. Drawer LM 
Duke Station 
Durham, N.C. 27706 
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first daughter to Pamela S. Ensor B.S.N. 74 and 
Eric F. Ensor 74, M.B.A. 77 on August 5, 1981... 
First child to William Maffitt McDonald 75 and 
Jane Cassedy McDonald ‘78, Durham. N.C., on 
Feb. 12, 1982. Named Kate Cassedy... First child to 
Susan Brotherson Chappell ‘76 and Robert 
Chappell, Richardson, Texas, on May 29. Named 
Brian Robert... Second child to Robert L. Ringler 
Jr.°78 and Marie Crom Ringler B.S.N. 79 on June 


’ 6. Named Kristin Nicole... Second child and first 


son to Gregory V. Palmer M.Div. 79 and Cynthia 
B. Palmer 81, Cleveland, Ohio, on June 11. Named 


’ Aaron Vaughan. 


80s 


MerylS. Albert B.S.N. ’80 is working in pediatrics 
at St. Vincents Medical Center, Jacksonville, Fla., 
teaching clinical laddering classes. She and her 
husband, Dr. Robert F. Brown, live in Jacksonville. 


Robert A. Casper Ph.D. ’80 was appointed head of 
the biomaterials section at Southern Research Insti- 
tute, Birmingham. Ala. His group conducts research 
on biomedical devices, biomedical engineering, 
dental materials, aids for the handicapped, and 
specialty polymers. Casper joined the institute's 
600-member staff in 1980, and his work since then 
has been concentrated on development and testing 
of synthetic materials for use within the body. 


Bradley D. Korbel ’80 is district sales manager in the 
industrial chemicals department of United States 
Borax and Chemical Corp. Heand his wife, Leah 
Morgan Korbel ’80, live in Charlotte, N.C. 


Heather Boek Ponader '80 is a doctoral candidate in 
geology at Stanford University. 


Paul E. Snyder °80 is enrolled inthe M.B.A. pro- 
gram at the University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill after working fortwo years at Price 
Waterhouse, Washington, D.C. 


James Craig Justice °81 accepted a job with the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer after spending a year in 
Europe working as a free-lance writer. He lives in 
Seattle, Wash. 


Kelly Veronica Costello King '81 is working on the 
editorial staff of the Charleston Daily Mail in 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Robert Kimbark Lee ’81 isa student at Williams 


and Mary’s law school: He and his wife, Melanie 
Ann Bush ‘82. live in Williamsburg, Va. 


Melanie Ann Bush ‘82 is working for Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. in Williamsburg, Va., where she 
lives with her husband, Robert Kimbark Lee '81. 


Leslie Sparks ‘82 moved to Boca Raton, Fla., where 
she is a trainee with IBM. 


MARRIAGES: MeryIS. Albert B.S.N. 80 to 
Robert F. Brown, April 24. in Greenville, N.C. 
Residence: Jacksonville, Fla.... Jean A. Edwards 
80 to Mark D. Thomas ’80 on June 26 in 
Indianapolis. Ind. Residence: Indianapolis... Cathy 
Joan Fischer B.S.N.’80 to Tom Gustafson in 
Clifton, N.J..on May I. Residence: Durham, 
N.C.... Bradley D. Korbel 80 to Leah H. Morgan 
80 on May 16. Residence: Charlotte. N.C.... Kelly 
Veronica Costello 81 to Coleman Patrick King on 
Oct. 11. 1981. Residence: Charleston, W. Va.... 
Myra Lloyd Frisch 81 to Stephen E. Gons on 
March 20 in Brunswick, N.J. Residence: Essex 
Junction, Vt.... Jay Hodgens ’81 to Linda Seymour 
81 on June 6, 1981. Residence: Camp Hill, Penn... 
Robert Kimbark Lee '8! to Melanie Ann Bush 82 
May Il in Duke Chapel. Residence: Williamsburg. 
Va. 


BIRTHS: First child and son to Jay Hodgens ’8 1 
and Linda Seymour Hodgens ‘81, Camp Hill, 
Penn., on April 23. Named Benjamin Andrew... 
Second child and first son to Cynthia B. Palmer *8 | 
and Gregory V. Palmer M.Div. ‘79, Cleveland. 
Ohio, on June 11. Named Aaron Vaughan. 


Deaths 


The Register has received notice of the following 
deaths. Further information was not available. 
Alton Watkins Craven 25 on May 9 in Ramseur, 
N.C..... Julian Connally 30 on July | in Sarasota, 
Fla.... Kimiko Motegi 30 on March 4, of cancer, in 
Yokohama, Japan...Anna L. Whitlow ‘34 on Dec. 
21, 1981...Raydeen R. Howard A.M. "48, Ph.D. °50 
on March9. 


Imogene Hix Ausbon‘!9 on March 18 in Durham, 
N.C. She was a public school teacher in Durham 
and is survived by her sister. Mary E. Hix “30. 


Robert Arnold Curtis ‘29 in Lenoir, N.C. He was 
president of Curtis Construction Co. and Curtis 


Fried chicken 
barbecue, 
cole slaw 

and football 


Just the right ingredients to top off Home- 
coming 1982. Get your tickets at the door for 
the pregame Alumni Barbecue, Saturday, 
Nov. 6, in Cameron Indoor Stadium from 


11:30 a.m. to game time. 


Banner displays, pep rally, parade, barbecue 
and Duke vs. Wake Forest—a weekend worth 
coming home for. 





“It is more blessed to give 
than to receive” 


Acts 20:35 


Be. £3 






More blessed 
still, to give 
and receive! 






Invest in education through Duke’s 
Pooled Life Income Funds. You 
Can: 
@ Secure income for life, 
@ Alleviate investment 
responsibilities and expenses, 
@ Obtain an income tax deduction, 
@ Unlock capital gains to produce 
additional income, and 
@ Enjoy the satisfaction of helping 
guarantee Duke’s future. 


For more information on Duke’s Pooled Life Income Fund, please fill 
in: 


Name 





Address 








City, state, zip 


Phone 








And send to: Susan Darrow Marchase *72, Office of Planned Giving, 
Duke University, 2127 Campus Drive, Durham, N.C. 27706, (919) 
684-6284/2123. 
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Get the drop on Christmas. 


This year, be ready! 

Order a stack of Davison of Duke: 
His Reminiscences to give to 
everyone who knows Duke—and 
to everyone else who likes a witty, ¢ DAVISON OF DUKE 
warm and wise man’s tale. W°DAVISON OF NuKr 

Davison studied at Princeton, aes 
was a Rhodes scholar at Oxford, 
a young doctor at Johns Hopkins, 
and the man who came to head 
Duke’s medical school when it it. 
was just a Clearing in the woods. Seo 
When he left, the institution was 
on the way to being one of the 
nation’s finest. 

Davison’s life was an important 
one— and one filled with 
adventure and zest for living. It’s 
all here in his reminiscences edited by Jay Arena MD’32 and John P. 
McGovern MD ’45. The illustrated hard-cover volume costs $20; 

a limited number of specially numbered volumes, $25 each. Thanks to 
the foundation that underwrote the publication costs, all proceeds go 
to the Duke University School of Medicine Scholarship Fund. 

But you’d better hurry, or Christmas will catch you again! 


i DAVISON OF DUKE 
f DAVISON OF DUKE 
# ‘DAVISON OF DUKE 


rT MrTyewP 


DAY ISON OF DUKE 


Hix Remimiscences 





Please send me copies of Davison of Duke: His 
Reminiscences at $20 each, and - numbered collector’s copies 
at $25 each. | understand that all proceeds go to the Duke University 
School of Medicine Scholarship Fund. 
name 
address 

Seek SP Ee ER ROM, seatiet  seES  e 7 
Add 4 percent sales tax for deliveries in North Carolina. Make checks 
payable to “Davison of Duke” and send this coupon to: Davison of 
Duke, Box 3701, Duke University Medical Center, Durham, NC 27710. 





Robert Henry James 24, author and composer of D 
alma mater, “Dear Old Duke.” died on Sept. 16in 
Wilmington, N.C. He was 81 years old. 

He wasa civilian professor of English, history and 
government at the U.S. Naval Academy for 20 years. He 
also taught the humanities at the Carnegie Institute of _ 
Technology and the University of the City of New York. 

He wasa naval officerin World Warlland was 
awarded the Victory Medaland the U.S. Navy Medal. 

A Phi Beta Kappa major in the humanities and a 
member of the last graduating class of Trinity College 
before its name was changed to Duke University in 
December 1924, James wrote “A Hymn to Trinity” 
during his senior year. _ 

The composition was first performed pales: in 

_ June 1924 by Jame classmates dt iring annual flag- 
lowering ceremonies on what is now East Campus. The 
- following year, the song was adopted as “Dear Ok 
| Duke,” the school’s alma mater, - 


‘ember-October 1982 


Realty since 1947, A member of several civic groups 
and professional associations, he is survived by his 
wife, Marcella Deal Curtis, a daughter, a brother 
and five grandchildren. 


Lee F. Davis "30, L.L.B. 32, on Aug. 24 in 
Richmond, Va. He was chairman of the board of 
the Greater Richmond Transit Co. and a retired 
vice president of Central National Bank. At Duke 
he was a lineman on the football team and captain 
in 1930, He earned All-Southern Conference 
honors. He is survived by his wife, Harriet 
Holderness Davis, two sons, Lee F. Davis Jr. °61 
and Allan Holderness Davis 66, a daughter, two 
sisters, one brother and four grandchildren, 


D. K. Pittman °36, M.Ed. ‘43, on May 4 in Charlotte, 

C. He was principal of East Mecklenburg High 
School for 22 years. and had been an educator and 
administrator in North Carolina public schools 
since 1936. He is survived by his wife, Frances 
Pittman A.M. ‘41, two sons, a daughter and five 
sisters. 


William H. E. Marshall "38 on May 12 in 
Charleston, S.C., after a short illness. He wasa 
member of Sigma Phi Epsilon at Duke, and was 
employed with Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. He served in World War I] and was involved in 
several civic and charitable groups in Charleston. 
He is survived by his wife, Frances Auld Marshall 
°38,; his sister, Margaret Marshall Booth ‘43, one 
daughter and two sons. 


John Hulon Cox M.D. °39 on Dec. 10, 1981 in 
Winston-Salem. He interned at the U.S. Marine 
Hospital in Chicago, III. and took his residency at 
Harvard Medical School, and the U.S. Naval 
Hospital in Philadelphia. He served in World War 
Il and remained inthe Navy until his retirement. He 
is survived by two sisters, including Louisa C. Cox 
Joyner 30, two brothers, one daughter and several 
grandchildren. 


Thomas Edward Langstron Jr. ‘41 on May 27 in 
Spartanburg, S.C., after a brief illness. He wasa 
member of the 1938 Rose Bowl football squad, 
served in World War I] and was an industrial 
engineering for Rockwell Draper International 
Corp. He was a member of the Iron Dukes and is 
survived by his wife, Golda, a daughter and two 
sons. 


Henry S. Harris ‘49 on May 14. after a short illness, 
in Los Angeles. He was vice president of finance at 
Lockheed in Burbank. Calif. and was recognized.as 
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an expert in his field. He is survived by his mother, 
his wife, three sisters, three daughtersandason, _ 


Charles N. Koestline °5| of a heart attack on Feb. 2 
in Judibana, Venezuela, where he was working ona 
new oil refinery. He was a civil engineer, working 
most of his life in the oil industry, and was one of the 
Americans who built the Alaskan oil pipeline. At 
the time of his death, he was chief engineer for 
Fluor, an international construction company 
based in Los Angeles. He is survived by his widow. 
Araks, and four children. 


Gordon H. Rosser Jr. °58, L.1.B. 62 on Aug. 24 in 
Richmond, Va. He was a partner in the law firm of 
McGuire. Woods and Battle. He was a member of 
the American Bar Association, Virginia State Bar 
and North Carolina State Bar. He is survived by his 
wife, Ruth Nelson Rosser, his parents, a son and 
daughter. and his sister, Beryl Rosser Walp 61. 
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Acapulco, Panama Canal, Caribbean Cruise Board spacious GOLD- 
Jan. 19-30 EN ODYSSEY in Acapulco, transit the Panama Canal and cruise 
the Caribbean. Optional shore tours in San Blas Islands, Cartagena, Aruba, La 
Guaira/Caracas. Disembark San Juan. Airfare included. From Raleigh-Dur- 
ham, $2,423; Los Angeles, $2,248; New York, $2,348. Fares from other major 
cities, on request. 











Adventure in Australia Join Duke political scientist Richard Leach and 
March 5-21 Betty Leach, your university hosts. Explore the Great Barrier 
Reef, Ayers Rock’s aboriginal wall paintings and Alice Springs in the Outback. 
Visit Adelaide, Melbourne, Canberra and Sidney on this journey “down under.” 
Approximately $3,500 from West Coast. 











Neckar River and the Black Forest Explore the Swiss Alps from Zurich. 
May 28-June 9 Cruise the Neckar River aboard m.s. KROES, visiting 
Heidelberg and other historic German cities. Enjoy Baden-Baden, tour nearby 
vineyards and the Black Forest. Most meals included. Approximately $2,250 
from New York. 










Big Sky Adventure Meet Duke hosts Linda (Alumni Affairs) and John 
June 18-26 Sigmon (Forestry and Environmental Studies) for one night in 
Bozeman, Montana; dinner with local alumni. On to 9 Quarter Circle, a working 
ranch. Daily trail rides on your “own” Appaloosa horse; hike, swim, fish. Attend 
parade and rodeo in Bozeman. Tour Yellowstone. From Bozeman, approxi- 
mately $625 adults, $570 children 8-14. 










Vienna, Budapest and the Danube Explore lively Vienna and pictur- 
July 31-Aug. 14 esque Budapest. Cruise the Danube aboard m.f:s. 
THEODOR KORNER. On to Weisbaden, Germany, to relax and tour. Ap- 
proximately $2,595 from New York. 






Salmon River IV Join Clayton 54, MD ’58 and Joan Finn BSN ‘58 
Aug. 6-14 McCracken to journey the “River of No Return” in wooden dories. 
Ride the rapids, swim, fish, hike, explore side canyons in Idaho’s famous 
wilderness area. Approximately $725 from Lewiston, idaho. 




















Sail the Aegean Enjoy four days in Athens, one in historic Delphi. Sail the 
Sept. 15-28 316-foot, four-masted sailing barque SEA CLOUD through the 
Greek Islands, exploring sun-drenched villages and ancient ports. An in- 
comparable travel experience. Begins at approximately $3,600 from New York. 







Paris and Normandy Five nights in Paris. Reception with local Duke 
Oct. 14-23 alumni, tours, lectures on current events and art, dinner on 
Bateau Mouche on the Seine. Four days, three nights touring Normandy: 
Omaha Beach, Bayeux, Mont St. Michel, Rouen and Monet’s Giverny. Land 
cost, approximately $1,295. 


To receive complete information as it becomes available, fill out ; 
coupon and mail to: Trish Robertson, Alumni Travel Coordinator, 
614 Chapel Drive, Durham, North Carolina 27706. 





Dordogne Valley and Bordeaux Extend your French holiday (or pur- 
Oct. 23-29 chase separately): six nights in the Bordeaux region. Travel the 
deep gorges of the Dordogne River; visit prehistoric caves, famous vineyards, 
cognac factory, chateaux; enjoy gourmet meals; tour Bordeaux, a beautiful 
18th century city. Land cost, approximately $1,150. 








—— Acapulico-Caribbean _— Vienna-Danube 

—— Australia __ Salmon River IV 

—— Neckar River-Black Forest _— Sail the Aegean 

_— Big Sky Adventure __ Paris and Normandy/ 
Dordogne-Bordeaux 
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On getting close to Truth: 
A scientist’s approach 


“Distinguishing fact from fancy has 
always been one of humanity’s major 
problems, and, judging from the 
serious attention being paid to 
creation science, it is as much a 
problem now as it has ever been.” 


This the first in Duke’s How to Think Straight Series, essays 
written by faculty members and made available to students by 
the president’s office. The series is designed to “contribute toa 
better understanding of the intellectual process inherent in 
liberal learning.” 


everal decades ago, during a free-ranging but 

amicable discussion with a friend, I questioned 

the factual basis of a widely cherished religious 

belief. She responded in astonishment and 
annoyance. “Don’t you believe anything?” My negative 
response to this query was not well received and I have 
learned to be more circumspect in like circumstances. 
Nevertheless, a half century of living and over 30 years as 
a working scientist have not changed my opinion. In spite 
of the very real risk of offending, I would like to explain, 
because distinguishing fact from fancy has always been 
one of humanity’s major problems and, judging from the 
serious attention being paid to creation science, it is as 
much a problem nowas it ever has been. 

To Believe or Not To Believe — Believe, in the sense 
that my friend used the word, meant to accept as truth 
that which cannot be tested or demonstrated. It even 
meant accepting as true that which goes against our 
everyday experience of cause and effect. Perhaps this kind 
of belief, or leap of faith, is a necessary ingredient of the 
religious experience, but it is an absolute hindrance to 
getting close to truth. We must therefore put away from 
us the sometimes comforting believing frame of mind and 
cultivate an active questioning, comparing and testing 
approach. 

Big Questions Must Be Dissected Into Bite-Size 
Chunks — It is fun to ask and philosophize about big 
questions such as “What is life?” Questions of this magni- 
tude, although fascinating, are futile because they are not 
approachable by measurement or experiment. If your 
purpose is serious and your commitment firm, you will 
instead ask a series of much smaller questions. Each of 
these smaller questions needs to be framed in a way which 
permits an answer to be obtained by experiment or 
measurement. Having achieved an answer to your 
modest question, you will publish it in sufficient detail to 
allow anyone else to repeat and thus confirm your 
measurements. As any working scientist can attest, the 
pursuit of one small question usually uncovers other 
small questions. 

In this way, through the cumulative efforts of many 
workers, a body of verifiable facts will be built up which 
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will then allow the framing of slightly bigger questions. 
This is a long process and entails much work, but it allows 
a steady accretion of facts ona firm foundation of verifi- 
able observations. We know of no other way for surely 
approaching truth. It is, in practice, a wonderful method 
for learning about ourselves and the physical world. It has 
allowed us, over the centuries, to hoist ourselves by our 
own bootstraps from a starting position of abysmal 
ignorance to truly impressive knowledge. We can now 
describe in satisfying detail how acilium beats and a 
muscle contracts. We know that the continents have 
drifted over the face of the earth and we have seen the 
depths of seas and the other side of the moon. We have 
come a long, long way on this voyage of discovery and yet 
we have barely begun. 

Theories: Useful But Expendable — When faced 
with a puzzling phenomenon, tentative explanations are 
very useful. They serve as straw men to be shot at. Your 
hypotheses, then, are meant to be tested. They guide you 
in the design of questioning experiments, and you should 
have no hesitation in discarding or modifying any which 
do not stand the test of experiment. Theories are a bit 
grander, being based upon and in full accord witha 
reasonable body of observations. They are nevertheless 
also expendable. 

Verifiable observations should be held tenaciously in 
the heart because they are eternally true, but theories 
should be held lightly in the fingertips so that they can be 
blown away by the first new fact which does not fit. This is 
the hardest part of the endeavor because we tend to fall in 
love with beautiful theories and then we try to defend 
them. This is another human failing which hinders the 
approach to truth. Theories must be probed by predicting 
and testing for consequences of the theory. If experiments 
do not affirm the predictions of the theory, it must be 
replaced or modified so that it is in accord with both the 
old facts and the new. This process of refining improves 
the theories so that they approach ever closer to truth. 

Correcting Aberrations — We have all read about 
the few celebrated scientific hoaxes in which experi- 
mental data were purposedly falsified. One must be very 
stupid, or insane, to do sucha thing. Consider the balance 
between the possible personal gains of fame and fortune 

and the likelihood of detection, with the consequence of 
a ruined reputation and career. If the scientist falsifies 
data in an area of no importance, he will attract little 
attention from others. There is then little likelihood of 
being caught, but also little personal gain. 















In contrast, if the falsified data deal with matters of 
importance, there will be widespread interest and almost 
instant fame. At the same time the likelihood of getting 
caught is increased to a certainty because anyone really 
interested in your results will wish to repeat them before 
going further in the area of your malfeasance. 

The very nature of the enterprise thus assures a con- 
stant winnowing of the wheat from the chaff. Data which ~ 
are incorrect, because of careless experimentation, faulty 
instruments or dishonesty, will be exposed by those seek- 
ing to go beyond the published data. Self-purification is 
thus built into the process and it is powered by the 
unceasing lash of self-interest since each scientist badly 
wants to discover something of note. Detection and 
correction of a published error is certainly noteworthy. 
Over the years I have corrected errors of others and have 
had others correct my errors. That is part of the process. 

The Gray Areas — We have thus far dealt only with 
the situations amendable to the scientific approach. What 
about truth in cases where precise measurements and 
experiments are not yet feasible? The very best approach 
here is to remain uncommitted. If verfiable facts are not 
available, you do not have to choose sides. Judgment is 
suspended while the quest for verifiable facts continues. 

It is sometimes uncomfortable to be ina state of 
indecision or of openly admitted ignorance, but it is much 
better than having firmly taken a position which is 
incorrect. At least the open mind is receptive to new facts, 
whereas someone who has already decided an issue tends 
to ignore facts which do not fit and to see only those 
which reinforce the position already taken. We haveall 
heard the half jest, “Don’t confuse me with the facts, my _ 
mind is made up.” That this is only a half jest has been the 
cause of some of humanity’s worst misdeeds. A humble 
ignorance is a good foundation from which to approach ~ 
truth. 


IRWIN FRIDOVICH Ph.D. ’55 


Fridovich, a James B. Duke biochemistry professor, is presi- 3 ; 
dent of the American Society of Biological Chemists. He 
earned his bachelor’s at City College of New York and was 
research associate at Cornell Medical College’s Department of 
Medicine before coming to Duke for graduate work in bio- 
chemistry. He joined the faculty in 1958 and has served as his 
department’s director of graduate studies. His research inter- 
ests are in enzymology. es 
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East and West 


News from the University’s campuses 


Faculty gets more say 
in searches, reviews 


After several years of study and debate, the 
Academic Council has drafted a set of propos- 
als specifying faculty participation in the 
appointment and retention of administrators. 
The proposals were recently accepted by Presi- 
dent Terry Sanford. 

The agreement creates a structured format 
for faculty involvement in the search for top 
university administrators and deans of the 
undergraduate and professional schools, says 
Arie Lewin, chairman of the Academic Council 
and professor in the Fuqua School of Business. 
The agreement also specifies the role of the 
search committee and establishes regular re- 
view of top administrators and deans. 

Although faculty members served on search 
committees before the creation of the agree- 
ment, the lack of structure and input was a 
source of concern, says Lewin. “Over the years, 
we lost sight of who appointed faculty mem- 
bers (to search committees). The question 
became whether or not those serving repre- 
sented the faculty.” He says the committee 
members were not given the responsibilities of 
interviewing candidates, obtaining candidates 
from outside the university, advertising 
administrative openings or submitting written 
evaluations to the president regarding 
candidates. 

“This is a rather dramatic departure,” says 
Lewin of the agreement, noting that it was 
developed over the last five years. The final 
agreement emerged froma report prepared last 
year by a special task force of the Academic 


Bulletin 


Council, outlining needed changes in faculty 
participation. 

Roy Weintraub, economics professor and 
immediate past chairman of the Academic 
Council, says the agreement stemmed in part 
from faculty concerns about involvement in 
the Nixon Library controversy and President 
Sanford’s recent three-year reappointment by 
the board of trustees. 

He says that faculty members didn’t object 
to the outcome of the Sanford reappointment 
but were concerned about the lack of faculty 
involvement. “The final agreement is a very 
sensible document, which sets clear under- 
standings about faculty roles in these matters,” 
says Weintraub. 

Procedures regarding the search committee 
include the following: 

@ The selection of faculty members for the 
search committee will be made by the search 
initiator from a list provided by the Academic 
Council. The number of faculty members con- 
sidered and selected will vary depending on the 
administrative post to be filled. 

© The search committee will seek qualified 
candidates from inside and outside the univer- 
sity, and will advertise in appropriate places. 
The president, chancellor, provost, other 
administrators and faculty will be asked to pro- 
vide names of potential candidates. 

e@ The committee will normally interview 
candidates, and provide a list of qualified 
candidates and written evaluations to the 
search initiator. 

Procedures for review of administrative per- 
sonnel include the following: 

© Deans of schools will be appointed fora 
five-year period, generally renewable once. A 


At the time the Register was going to press, it was announced that Head 
Football Coach Red Wilson’s contract will not be renewed for the 1983 
season. According to Assistant Sports Information Director John 
Moore, the assistant football coaches have been dismissed. Wilson, who 
just completed his second consecutive 6-5 season, came to Duke in 1979 
after 10 years as head football coach at Elon College. He posted 2-8-1 
and 2-9 seasons during his first two years at Duke. He concluded his 
final season Nov. 20 with a 27-17 win at home over UNC. William L. 
Green, director of university relations, says Wilson has been offered the 
option of remaining at Duke in an administrative position at the medical 
center. Contract negotiations are under way. Several weeks before the 
announcement about Wilson’s contract was made, two of his assistant 
coaches, Steve Spurrier and Rich McGeorge, resigned to pursue careers 
in the new United States Football League. 
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special committee of the Academic Council 
will review deans at the beginning of the fourth 
year, and written reports will be given to the 
president and provost. 

e The same review procedure will apply to 
the chancellor, provost and vice president for 
health affairs, except that the report will be 
given to the president. 

© A review of the president will be conducted 
at three-year intervals, with review procedures 
to be established by the Academic Council and 
the executive committee of the board of 
trustees. 

© A special committee appointed by the 
Academic Council will review administrators 
through interviews with the administrator and 
co-workers. The review committee will seek 
written comments from all faculty members 
and will prepare a final written report. 

“This document sets an important prece- 
dent,” says Lewin of the agreement, “but 
having the structure is one thing. Making it 
work is another.” 

The agreement will be used for the first time 
in the search for a permanent provost to 
replace William Bevan, who was named vice 
president and director of the health program of 
the Chicago-based MacArthur Foundation. 


Campbell named dean 
of Divinity School 


Dennis M. Campbell 67, Ph.D. *73, director of 
continuing education at the Divinity School, 
was named dean of the school. He succeeds the 
Rev. Dr. Jameson Jones, who died in July of a 
heart attack. 

Campbell, a native of Dalhart, Texas, 
became continuing education director in 1979. 
He earned his master’s in divinity from Yale 
University in 1970. 

Campbell was associate minister of Trinity 
United Methodist Church in Durham from 
1971 to 1974, and was chairman of the religion 
department, college chaplain and director of 
lectures and special events at Converse College 
from 1974 to 1979. 

The Duke Phi Beta Kappa and recipient of 
various honors while at Yale has held fellow- 
ships and grants from the Danforth Founda- 
tion, the S. and H. Foundation and Metropoli- 
tan Life Educational Foundation for Business 
and the Humanities. 

He was a Gurney Harris Fellow in Religion 
at Duke from 1970 to 1973 and a William Croft 
Wilson scholar at Yale. 

Campbell is a systematic theologian with 
special interest in ethics, the practice of minis- 
try and Methodist theology. 

He was president of the national Methodist 
student movement for three years and was a 
member of the editorial board of “motive” 
magazine. He has been a member of the 
General Board of Education of the church and 





a member of the executive committee of United 
Ministries in Higher Education. 5 
He has been a member of the board of 
Durham's Family Counseling Service and the 
Durham County Mental Health Associatio 


Kresge, RJR add 
to Fuqua funding 


On the heels of a Kresge Foundation $600,000 
challenge grant to the Fuqua School of Busi- 
ness, R.J. Reynolds Industries pledged another 
$250,000, totaling $500,000 as its commitment 
to the school. ' 

The Kresge Foundation’s gift is contingent. 
on the school’s completion of its building cam- 
paign goal of $15 million by December, 1983. 

“We are particularly grateful for this expres- 
sion of confidence in the Fuqua School,” Dean 
Thomas A. Keller says of the Kresge ; 
challenge. “We are already two-thirds of the — 
way toward completing our overall campaign 
goal of $30 million for the building, endow- ? 
ment and loan funds for students.” . 

The RJR money is designated for the R.J. 
Reynolds Executive Auditorium, which will be 
located in the school’s executive education 
center. The center will be the major activity _ 
area for the school’s expanding executive pro- 
grams composed of two and four-week cou 
designed for middle and senior level business 
executives. 

Citing RJR’s “significant role” in the 
school’s progress, Keller says, “We are plea 
not only with their great financial generosity, — 
but also with their enthusiastic involvement in 
the planning and development of our school.” 

Located on Science Drive, the new building 
will allow an enrollment of 500 daytime M BA 
students, 225 executive MBA studentsand _ 
1,500 particjpants in its executive education — 
programs. Within the 140,000 square-foot 
facility, there will be also be room for 25 Ph.D. 
students, 60 faculty members and the school’s - 
administrative staff. z 

The school was established in 1969 and later 
named for J.B. Fuqua, chairman of Fuqua 
Industries in Atlanta. In 1980 Fuqua pledg 
$10 million to the school. He also serves on 
Duke's board of trustees and the business 
school’s board of visitors. 
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Poison center gets 
Tylenol calls 


When seven people in Chicago died recently 
from ingesting cyanide-laced Extra Strength — 
Tylenol Capsules, suspicion ran rampant th 
capsules in other areas might also have been 
poisoned. 

North Carolina was no exception, accordi 
to Shirley Osterhout °53, M.D. °57, director 
Duke's Poison Control Center. 


























“The tampering was confirmed ona Thurs- 


_ day,” Osterhout says, “and we had a raft of 


calls coming into the Poison Control Center 
for about four days. Most of them were con- 
cerned people who had missed or forgotten the 
lot numbers of the tampered bottles. Others 
wanted confirmation that it had actually 
happened and whether any cases had been 
reported in North Carolina.” 

Osterhout says she also talked with local and 
regional media representatives. 

“Despite the panic in Chicago, several local 
newspapers and TV stations did a very good 
job calming people, pointing out that the 
original incident was localized in Chicago, and 
repeatedly giving the lot numbers. Even now, 
we still get occasional calls about Tylenol. 
Many people asked us whether they should 
take any Tylenol and we told them if there was 


any doubt in their minds, to throw the bottle 


away.” 

Osterhout says the incident pointed out an 
underlying but important function of the 
Poison Control Center: to allay drug-related 
fears of North Carolinians. That function was 
evident again during Halloween, the tradition- 
al holiday for pranks. 

Although some treats in North Carolina 
were found to have been tampered with, 
Osterhout says they had few calls, the most 
serious being a woman concerned about 
“suspicious-looking Tootsie Rolls.” 

“Calls such as those, even the ones that may 
sound a bit ridiculous, confirm our role in this 
state as a public service,” Osterhout says. “I feel 
we perform a very good and necessary public 
service. We reach out all over North Carolina 
through our dissemination of information and 
educational programs.” 

The current economic policy, however, has 
caught up with Duke’s Poison Control Center, 
Osterhout says. Two-thirds of its funding— 


| that from federal and state sources—has been 


cut. Osterhout says the nearly $60,000 loss 
threatens to curtail the services the Poison 
Control Center has offered since it was origi- 
nally funded in 1954. 

“Duke has always helped support the Poison 
Control Center, but the bulk of the money has 
come from the state,” she says. “Since we lost 
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the federal and state support, Duke has helped 
carry the burden. One of the service fraternities 
on campus, Alpha Phi Omega, sponsored a 
fund-raiser for us and we’ve received a dona- 
tion from a group in the Research Triangle. 
Weare carrying onand working harder than 
ever, but we’re feeling the loss of that money.” 

Osterhout says the area where the money 
shortage has been most noticeable is in the 
Poison Control Center’s toll-free number that 
has been put on hold. Asa result, callers who 
try the toll-free number are told by a recording 
that they will have to make a regular long- 
distance call to reach the center. Surprisingly, 
Osterhout said, there hasn’t been a noticeable 
decrease in calls. 

“We will continue to serve the public despite 
the hardship of operating ona tighter budget. 
No other Poison Control services have been 
cut thus far.” 

The bulk of the center’s budget, Osterhout 
says, is used for salaries for the poison informa- 
tion specialists who answer calls, educational 
materials that are sent to people on request, 
travel expenses for public education at schools, 
hospitals, civic groups and statewide health 
fairs and postage for mailing poison control 
materials. 

“This year, we’ve had to severely cut back on 
traveling, unless a sponsoring organization is 
willing to pay those expenses,” she says. “It’s 
very sad to me because for so many years, we 
never asked people for anything.” 

BETH PARSONS 


Parsons is the editor of Intercom, the medical 
center’s weekly in-house tabloid. Reprinted 
from the Intercom with permission. 


Syndrome sinks latest 
“dive” attempt 


The fourth ina series of simulated deep sea 
dives at Duke ended Nov. 4 when three divers 
rejoined the outside world after 39 days in the 
hyperbaric chamber. 

The dive, called Atlantis 1V, was expected to 
match the world record simulated depth of 
2,250 feet, or 686 meters, set last year during 
Atlantis III. But the dive fell short of the record 
by approximately 118 feet when one of the 
divers experienced High Pressure Nervous 
Syndrome (HPNS), a reaction to increased 
pressure, which inhibited the diver’s ability to 
function at the deepest part of the dive. 

Approximately one week into the dive, the 
research staff began relieving pressure in the 
chamber, an eight-foot-wide steel ball used to 
simulate deep sea conditions. The three divers, 
Stephen Porter, Cmdr. Paul Barry and Dr. 
Gary Latson, emerged from their pressurized 
chamber in the F.G. Hall Laboratory for 
Environmental Studies six days earlier than 
planned. 

Porter, age 27, is a veteran of two previous- 
Duke dives. He is assistant supervisor of engi- 
neering support for the laboratory and a com- 
mercial diver. Barry, age 36, is a medical officer 
in the U.S. Navy whois carrying out medical 
research training at Duke. Latson, age 25, isa 
resident at Duke in anesthesiology. 

According to dive director Peter Bennett, 
the research is designed to provide information 
that will lead to safe deep sea exploration and 
greater use of the ocean’s resources of oil, food 
and minerals. Bennett is director of F.G. Hall 
Laboratory and professor of anesthesiology. 

Ina series of such dives at Duke, researchers 
have studied the effects on divers of pressure 
and nitrogen concentration. A series of tests 
developed by Bennett was used during the 
dive to study the divers’ ability to perform 
various tasks. The goal of the experiments is to 
strike a balance between pressure and nitrogen 
concentration, preventing two conditions that 
can interfere with the work of deep sea divers. 


CELL a 
In pursuit of a provost 





President Terry Sanford appointed John 
Staddon of the psychology department to head 
an 11-member search committee to seek anew 
university provost. The committee invites 
applications and nominations, which should 
include a complete curriculum vita and four 
references. Former Provost William Bevan has 
taken leave to serve as vice president and health 
program director for the John D. and 
Catherine T. MacArthur Foundation. Duke 
Chancellor Keith Brodie is acting provost. 
Sanford says Bevan will continue to serve inan 
advisory position until December. Faculty 
members on the search committee are Louis J. 
Budd, Howard G. Clark, Eugene D. Day, 
Nicholas Gillham, Thomas A. Langford, 
George L. Maddox and Anne F. Scott. Duke 
trustee E. Powell Osteen Jr. and students Ken 
Kershner and Shep Moyle are the remaining 
members. All materials should be sent to: 


- Provost Search Committee, 207 Allen Bldg., 


Duke University, Durham, N.C. 27706. 


One of these conditions is HPNS, which 
occurs at depths over 600 feet and hampered 
the abilities of one of the Atlantis IV divers. It 
is characterized by dizziness, nausea, tremors, 
fatigue, loss of concentration, memory prob- 
lems, stomach cramps and nightmares. 

The other condition, nitrogen narcosis, 
occurs at depths of over 200 feet and is charac- 
terized by an intoxication similar to that 
induced by alcohol. Previous dives have been 
marked by problems with nitrogen narcosis, 
when higher levels of nitrogen were used in the 
divers’ breathing mixture. The Atlantis IV 
divers had fewer problems with nitrogen 
narcosis. A reduced percentage of nitrogen 
was used in the most recent dive, where HPNS 
became a problem. 

The three divers underwent extensive 
physical and mental training for the perform- 
ance tests that would be used during Atlantis 
IV. The tests, which were conducted at least 
once every day during the dive, covered 
memory, concentration, reasoning and motor 
skills. Diver brain waves were also studied. 

Several days of post-dive testing followed 
the champagne reception that greeted the 
divers when they emerged from their pressur- 
ized chamber. 

Analysis of the Atlantis IV dive is continu- 
ing. Bennett says the dive clearly shows the 
importance of developing pre-dive tests that 
would indicate the vulnerability of individual 
divers to HPNS. 


Behn named head 
of policy sciences 


Robert D. Behn, a faculty member of the Insti- 
tute of Policy Sciences and Public Affairs since 
1973, has been appointed director of the insti- 
tute. He succeeds Joel L. Fleishman, who will 
head a major fund-raising campaign for the 
arts and sciences. Fleishman was director of 
the institute from its inception in 1971. 

Behn graduated from Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute and received his master’s and doctoral 
degrees from Harvard. He has taught at 
Harvard’s business school and was an assistant 
to former Mass. Gov. Francis Sargent. He was 
executive director of the Ripon Society, a 
Republican organization, and has written 
several books and articles for professional jour- 
nals. Heis a consultant for government 
agencies, and is known for his studies in 
decision-making and how government pro- 
grams are terminated. 

Fleishman will retain his position as vice 
chancellor during his work with the arts and 
sciences campaign but does not expect to 


Testing the waters 


Students will get the inside story on 25 different 
careers during the fourth Conference on 
Career Choices, to be held on campus Jan. 14- 
16, 1983. The project is designed by students 
and is coordinated through the alumni affairs 
office. Participating in the conference will be 
65 alumni representing such diverse fields as 
commercial art, international finance and com- 
munity action, according to student coordina- 
tor Roseann Viscomi '83. “The purpose of the 
conference is to let students explore career 
options and help solidify future plans with the 
help of alumni,” she says. “Discussing the 
strong points and pitfalls of various profes- 
sions, ” says alumni coordinator Barbara 
Pattishall, “helps students make career choices 
for the future.” Pattishall is assistant director 
of alumni affairs. The conference will include 
formal presentations, informal discussions and 
seminars, and is open to all undergraduates. 
Viscomi says response by invited alumni has 
been extremely good. The conference is held 
every two years. 





return to the directorship of the policy sciences 
institute at the campaign’s conclusion. He says 
he will retain his faculty relationship with the 
institute. 

The campaign, the first to focus solely on the 
arts and sciences at Duke, has no official start- 
ing date, Fleishman says. There has been no 
determination of its magnitude or duration, 
although all elements of the undergraduate and 
graduate programs will be considered, includ- 
ing faculty, fellowships, scholarships and 
libraries. 

Fleishman is meeting with faculty, adminis- 
trators and students to determine the needs of 
the arts and sciences program. He says official 
announcement of the campaign may not come 
until October 1983. 


Notes 


A. Kenneth Pye, law professor and former 
Duke chancellor, has been elected as a public 
member of the National News Council, a non- 
profit, non-governmental organization con- 
cerned with the accuracy and fairness of 
journalism. The council is composed of 18 
members—10 members from the public and 
eight from the media. It acts as a forum 
through which individuals or organizations 
can present complaints of injustices caused by 
inaccurate or unfair news reporting. It also 
works to protect news organizations from 
unfair attacks. Pye, who joined the Duke 
faculty in 1966, has served as dean of the law 
school and twice as university chancellor. He is 
currently director of international studies in 
addition to holding the Samuel Fox Mordecai 
law professorship. He earned his law degrees 
at Georgetown University and his under- 
graduate degree at the University of Buffalo. 


® Dr. Ewald Busse, dean emeritus for medical 
and allied health education at the medical cen- 
ter, received the Brookdale Award in Bio- 
medicine for his “distinguished contribution to 
gerontology.” Busse was given a $20,000 
award, a silver medallion and a certificate by 
the Brookdale Foundation during the 35th 
annual meeting of the Gerontological Society 
of America. Busse was instrumental in esta- 
blishing the nation’s first Center for the Study 
of Aging and Human Development at Duke in 
1957. He directed the center for 13 years. Busse 
became widely known in aging research for 
leading a 25-year study of 260 men and women 
and the physical and mental changes that occur 
during aging. The landmark study was the first 
major experiment in the field to use modern 
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computers to process and analyze data on the 
aspects of aging. Busse earned his medical 
degree from Washington University and was 
professor and head of psychosomatic medicine 
at the University of Colorado before coming to 
Duke. He was chairman of Duke’s psychiatry 
department from 1953 to 1974. He is presi- 
dent-elect of the International Association of 
Gerontology, and has been president of the 
American Psychiatric Association, the 
Gerontology Society of America and the 
American Geriatrics Society. 


@ Jay Arena M.D. ‘32, pediatrics professor 
emeritus, has been named winner of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Pediatrics’ Jacobi Award for 
outstanding work in the field of child safety. 
Arena will receive a $1,000 award and plaque 
in Philadelphia at the academy’s annual meet- 
ingin April. The Jacobi Award was initiated in 
1962 in honor of the late Abraham Jacobi, 
recognized as the founder of pediatrics in 
America. Arena, the founder and former direc- 
tor of Duke’s Poison Control Center, was in- 
strumental in the development of child-proof 


safety caps for medicine containers. He isa 
former president of the American Academy of 
Pediatrics and has written 200 books and 
articles on child safety, poisoning and 
pediatrics. 


@ Dr. Sheldon Pinnell ’59, a specialist in 
hereditary skin diseases, is the medical center’s 
new chief of dermatology. He succeeds Dr. 
Gerald Lazarus, who left in July to become 
chairman of the dermatology department at 
the University of Pennsylvania. Pinnell earned 







his medical degree from Yale University and _ 
completed his internship and residency at the 
University of Minnesota Hospital. He has been 
a research associate at the National Institutes 
of Health and a dermatology fellow at 
Massachusetts General Hospital. Pinnell came 
to Duke in 1973 following a fellowship at the 
Max Planck Institute for Biochemistry in 
Munich, West Germany. 
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The word and the song 


onstance Prince commands attention. Six feet 

tall without her boots, a dramatic sweep of gray 

mixed into her dark brown hair, the second-year 
divinity student is hard to miss as she walks to and from 
classes. 

But never is she more visible, never is her presence 
more fully realized as when she stands before a micro- 
phone on stage ina crowded Chapel Hill night club and 
sings a searing love song. 

If her physical presence stands out on campus, her 
spiritual presence stands out on stage, no matter whether 
she’s singing gospel or secular music. 

Constance Prince stands out because of her convic- 
tion that she can merge the callings of the ministry and the 
performing arts. What to many people seems conflictual 
has become harmonious to Prince, who now sees the two 
callings as one. “I can’t separate them,” she says. 

But it has been a struggle for her to deal with her 
uncertainty about maintaining her Christian beliefs while 
applying her substantial vocal talents in the performance 
world. It has been a struggle even though religion and song 
have always been a part of her life. 





On stage by night, performing ina local nightclub; on 
campus by day, attending classes as a second-year divinity 
student. Prince’s conflict: “I knew I wanted to follow my 
religious calling but I didn’t want to negate the calling in 
the performing arts.” 
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Raised in the Baptist faith, the 31-year-old grew up in 
Durham and sang in church choirs since age five. Al- 
though her vocal ability improved steadily throughout 
high school, she opted for “a traditional” lifestyle after 
graduation and was a secretary for eight years. 

“Those were the most miserable years of my life,” she 
recalls, “because | knew I wanted to sing (professionally), 
but I'd heard those wild stories about the artistic life. 
There was no encouragement anywhere. | was just trying 
to please everyone else.” 

She did, however, become involved in theatrical 
productions at North Carolina Central University during 
that time, and had the lead role in the university’s produc- 
tion of the musical “Anything Goes.” 

In 1977, she responded more fully to the performance 
calling and entered NCCU where she majored in music 
and drama. In her junior year, she decided she would enter 
the ministry and attend divinity school. 

Prince says she was fraught with conflict. “I knew I 
wanted to follow my religious calling but I didn’t want to 
negate the calling in the performing arts. I was struggling. 
l asked myself how the performing arts were going to 
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change my religious beliefs. There are so many taboos 
about the performing arts — that they bring an unsavory 
lifestyle,” says Prince. “Ina religious context, this is not 
unique to the Baptists, but it is stronger than in some other 
faiths.” She says the restrictive quality extends into her 
ethnic group as well. “We tend to have more problems 
dealing with the performing arts and Christianity.” 

Prince says she began to overcome her struggle when 
she recognized the opportunity to educate people— 
particularly those who think religion and the performing 
arts are at odds. She says her music reflects her faith, and it 
doesn’t matter if the setting is a church ora night club. 

“I’m a Christian but I see the ministry differently. My 
purpose is to be out among people. When God is restricted 
to only one corner of our lives, we should see how inappro- 
priate it is. He or She is our whole life.” Prince says she 
isn’t trying to change what is done in the ministry, “just the 
way of doing it.” | 

“Wherever I go, most people recognize my faith, in 
the words of my songs and the way I present myself. It 
always opens up the opportunity for further discussion.” 

Those opportunities are becoming more frequent. 
Prince has been performing for several years with three 
musicians: Edward and William Moon and Butch Grady. 
The four met at NCCU, and Prince will marry Edward on 
Christmas Day. 

Recent performances at the Chapel Hill night club — 
Stephen’s, After All — have brought the group its largest 
doses of public visibility, and Prince says there are plans to 
market the group with demo tapes. “We'll take it as far as 
we can go,” she says. 


Her musical influences include Nina Simone, Barbra 


Streisand, Aretha Franklin and Roberta Flack. “I won't 
sing anything that contradicts my Christian faith,” says 
Prince, who performs from a repertoire that ranges from 
popular music to songs written by the group members. 
“We all love to be entertained, but there should be some 
meat on it, a profound message.” She says that message 
can be found as readily in secular music as in gospel. 

But her struggle is not over. Prince still feels a lack of 
encouragement, a sense of disapproval about her perform- 
ance activities. “Now I’m better able to handle it, but the 
pressure is still there, even with fellow seminarians. I sense 
people think there’s something wrong with what I’m 
doing. But they felt that way about Christ and Martin 
Luther King. Newness is always looked uponasa little 
wrong, but I’m doing this because it’s me, because of my 
love for God and people.” 

She intends to continue her calling, even if disapprov- 
alin the religious community delays her ordination. She 
says audience response to her performance confirms her 
decision every time. “I’ve always been a fighter,” she says. 

“It says something about how we think of our faith,” 
says Prince of those who believe a divinity student doesnt 
belong ona night club stage, singing popular love songs. 
“It contradicts the universal quality of faith. It’s not 
limited to certain parts of life, but is the whole of it.” 

SUSAN WENZEL 
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rayer in schoo]|— 
two perspectives 


f the U.S. Constitution’s two provisions dealing 
explicitly with religion, the one that opens the 
First Amendment states: Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of religion or prohibit- 
ing the free exercise thereof. 

In 1962, the Supreme Court ruled that public school- 
sponsored prayer is a violation of the separation of church 
and state under the Constitution. There have been numer- 
ous cases involving school prayer since that time. Until 
recently, however, there had been no effort to amend the 
Constitution with regard to prayer in schools and/or 
other private institutions. 

In September, Senate conservative Jesse Helms, 
R-N.C., sought to attach to a federal debt limit bill a pro- 
posal stating that no cases arising out of the question of 








voluntary school prayer would be reviewable in any 
federal court, including the Supreme Court. Thus, the 
issue of school prayer would have become a function of 
each state’s court system. The proposal failed in the last 
session of Congress. 

Unlike the Helms proposal, which was not a constitu- 
tional amendment, is President Reagan’s prayer amend- 
ment, on which congressional debate will continue in 
January. His proposed amendment to the Constitution 
states: Nothing in this Constitution shall be construed to 
prohibit individual or group prayer in public schools or 
other public institutions. No person shall be required by 
the United States or by any state to participate in prayer.” 
Attached to the proposed amendment is a 34-page analy- 
sis outlining the amendment’s principles and application. 


r 
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The Register invited two university professors — 
Barney Jones, of the religion department. and William 
Van Alstyne, of the law school — to express their opinions 
about the school prayer issue, from both historical and 
present-day perspectives. 

Van Alstyne has made an in-depth study of the pro- 
posed amendment and appeared before the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee in September to urge that the amend- 
ment not be approved. 

Jones is not a student of constitutional law, nor has 
he engaged in any systematic study of public education 
and religion. He is, however, interested in the issue and 
offers his opinions from that standpoint. The Register 
interviews were conducted separately. 
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aw professor William Van Alstyne says that re- 

newed congressional focus on voluntary school 

prayer reflects a sense of anxiety and frustration 
that goes back to the very nature of compulsory 
education. 

“That was a great battle in the 19th century. When 
you move toa system where children are, by force of state 
law, moved out of the household for eight hours a day and 
taken toa common place where they will be given com- 
mon instruction on secular subjects, one can very easily 
understand that this process of organized, compulsory 
education is very likely to loosen the impact of family in- 
fluence,” says Van Alstyne. 

“If then you apply the Constitution consistently and 
neutrally, and say that that fact does not make it appropri- 
ate for the schools to attempt to find some cross section of 
family religiosity, and teach it, one can understand why 
families become uneasy. 

“But it’s a very long leap from there to the idea that 
therefore it’s appropriate for governmental bodies to vote 
on what shall pass for some sort of acceptable cross sec- 
tion of religion, and have that inculcuated in every 
youngster through the power of the state.” 

Van Alstyne emphasizes that there is nothing in 
either the Constitution or previous Supreme Court deci- 
sions that prevents religion from being taught in the public 
schools as would any other academic subject. “The school 
boards have considerable latitude, if they want it,” he 
says. “One reason that there is very little lay enthusiasm to 
teach academically about religion is that’s not what people 
generally have in mind. Ignorance of religion can be cured 
as the law now stands. What is wanted is the inculcation of 
the teachings of particuiar religions as the truths. That’s 
an abuse of academic freedom.” 

Says Van Alstyne, “I think most parents, although 
acting in the very best of faith about this matter, want 
school officials to perform a function which, if they had 
control of their youngsters at home, they themselves 
would perform: that is, to condition their child in their 
own particular religion by its repetitive use, ritual devo- 
tional exercise and inculcation. None of us endorses that 
approach with regard to, say, economics, or any other sub- 
ject matter. But the nature of religion is to be anxious 
about its security in the minds of human beings whom we 
are unable to reach in this repetitive fashion.” 

He also sees a certain political utility in the school 
prayer issue. “This most recent effort is part of a larger 
appeal, a social agenda that includes abortion and ERA,” 
he says, and that agenda is geared to a renewed emphasis 
on family values, tradition and religion. 

“Historically, a very powerful contributing force to 
the First Amendment was the desire to disentangle the 
state from religion in order that the state not insulate itself 
from criticism by appropriating claims of infallibility of 
religion itself,” says Van Alstyne. “It’s not merely the 
churches who try to appropriate the power of civil authori- 
ties for their own institutional aggrandizement, which is 
partially involved in this. It’s the pragmatism of powerful 
political figures who trench themselves and their policies 
in public life by being able to, on the claim of almost divine 
guidance. It’s the flag wrapping itself in the infallibility of 
the church to beat off criticism and suggest a kind of 
divinity. 

“Y ou find politicians succumbing to the temptation 
of improving their posture through a claim of superiority 
that their opponents lack.” 

Van Alstyne cites Thomas Jefferson and James 
Madison (who helped draft the First Amendment) as 
“virtually unique as presidents of the United States in not 
involving their office in religious exercise. For them, reli- 
gion was a private matter.”*He also notes that no chapel 
was allowed at the University of Virginia, which was 
founded by Jefferson. (A chapel has since been built 
there.) 

“The motto of the country was E Pluribus Unum 
(Unity from Diversity) until 1956, and the Pledge of 
Allegiance never had ‘under God’ in it until the 1950s 
either,” says Van Alstyne. “The original motto on our 
coins was not ‘In God We Trust’ or any other such gesture 
toward ecumenism. The original motto was‘Mind Your 
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Own Business,’ one I wish the Congress would more per- 
fectly bear in mind.” 

Van Alstyne says the motto, “In God We Trust” 
never appeared before the Civil War, “and that’s because 
abolitionism and the war on both sides became identified 
with religion.” He says the motto became mandatory 
during the Eisenhower administration. “He is either 
famous or notorious for more or less co-opting religion 
and bringing it in as part of his general trusthworthiness. 
A lot of the association of this country as indubitably reli- 
gious is just a lack of historical recollection,” Van Alstyne 
says. 

He is particularly concerned about the way in which 
these issues pour into other areas, and cites the abortion 
issue as an example. “It would be unfortunate if the issue 
should be adjudicated by the American people largely ona 
religious foundation to the extent that you start building 
in to the operation of the secular state institutionalized 
religion.” 

In his testimony regarding school prayer, presented 
in September to the Senate Judiciary Committee, Van 
Alstyne outlines numerous misgivings about President 
Reagan’s proposed amendment and its accompanying 
analysis. 

He says it will “provide political incentives for com- 
peting religions to establish their theology to the exclusion 
of others in public institutions,” and that it will encourage 
the establishment of “a dominant religious creed.” He 
cautions that the amendment encourages “behavioral 
conditioning of captive audiences,” and creates “implicit 
disapproval of non-conforming beliefs.” 

He says the proposed amendment would invite reli- 
gious and political conflict at all levels of state and federal 
government, and could allow Congress to exercise its 
powers of taxation and spending to influence use and 
form of prayer. He warns that the passage of the amend- 
ment would “install in our Constitution the principle of 
theocracy,” thus determining the theological foundation 
of the nation and incorporating that theology into its 
governing powers. 

Van Alstyne says hearings on the Reagan amend- 
ment will resume in January, but he does not think it will 
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be approved. “Once its operational features are bet er rs 
understood, it will lose congressional support.” = 

He doesn’t think that failure adds fire to the argu- _ 
ment by some people that exclusion of religion in public 
education results in secularistic humanism as the de facto — 
religion in public schools. 

“1 don’t want to say that it’s never correct to call 
secularistic humanism a species of religion in some very 
loose and far-ranging generic sense. In terms of the equal 
protection of groups, it may qualify within the Supreme 
Court's range of the free exercise clause. But it is empiri- 
cally incorrect to say that secularistic humanism is an 
inculcated public school religion, because the test is to see — 
whether any schools and any teachers treat it in the same 
fashion as local groups want to have their religions treated 
in the public schools, that is to say by ritualistic, devo- 
tional, inculclated, repetitive liturgy. There is no obliga- _ 
tory exercise that says “There is no God, there is only us.” 

“It may be that students arrive at such tentative con- _ 
clusions because of the absence of any particular doctrine _ 
being inculcated as liturgy. If that happens, it may be 
simply because that is how human beings conclude on 
these matters when they have been freed from a kind of 
Skinnerian rearing.” 

Van Alstyne compares the situation to the teaching — 
of ethics in law school, which, after the Watergate inci- 
dent, became a requirement by some state bars for eligi-_ 
bility to become a lawyer. “Watergate rekindled interest in _ 
ethics,” he says, “because many of the peoplewho were _ 
caught were lawyers.” In viewing the teaching of ethics asa 
mandate, he notes the potential conflict when ethics i 
courses are taught “as a free-floating Socratic dialogue, as 
opposed to some form of indoctrination.” 

“The irony is that students may become less ethical 
because constant critical approach is hard and can shake 
one’s faith. It may turn out to be destructive to the inter- 
ests of those who wanted it taught in the first place, but we 73 
will do it, and we hope the by-product will be more 
thoughtful students, more scrupulous attorneys. There is 
no guarantee. It’s the truth no matter what the course or — 
the school.” 
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“The original motto on our coins was not — 
‘In God We Trust’ or any other such 
gesture toward ecumenism. The original 
motto was ‘Mind Your Own Business,’ 
one I wish the Congress would more 
perfectly bear in mind.” 


William Van Alstyne, law professor 


eligion professor Barney Jones views the ques- 
tion of voluntary prayer in the public schools as 
part of a larger issue — the absence of the teach- 
ing of religion in public education. He says its absence con- 
tributes to renewed interest in school prayer. 

While Jones is not a proponent of generalized prayer 
in school, “to the point that it becomes innocuous and 
meaningless,” he says active proponents are “articulating 
a profound conviction of perhaps a majority of people in 
the United States who want our schools reinfused witha 
sense of value and of religious faith, and are frustrated 
because it is not there.” 

Jones distinguishes between the separation of church 
and state, as sanctioned by the Constitution, and separa- 
tion of religion and state. “People often lump these two 
together,” he says. “The (1962) Supreme Court decision, 
which outlaws prayer in the public school system, has 
made it abundantly clear in the brief that follows the deci- 
sion, that nothing could be more appropriate or useful in 
the public school system than the teaching of religion, as 
long as it is taught in a nonsectarian, academic and 
scholarly way.” 

Then what keeps religion out of the schools? “The 
religious community,” says Jones. “The Catholics don’t 
want a Protestant teaching religion, the Protestants don’t 
want a Catholic, the Fundamentalists don’t want a liberal, 
the Jews don’t want a Christian, and so on. In order to 
avoid controversy, the various departments of public 
education have taken religion out of the public school sys- 
tem. Yet the presence of religion is constitutionally valid 
and a prominent feature in some school systems. The 
teaching of religion belongs in the public schools,” Jones 
says. 





| “It’s an anomaly that many people who have been the 
most adamant to get religion out of the public schools 
have been the most insistent about prayer in the public 
schools. It’s important to recognize that the secularization 
of our school system is not a product of the Supreme 
ak but of the religious people themselves.” 
Nonetheless, Jones sees negative and positive aspects 
of the Supreme Court decision, which upheld constitu- 
tional separation of church and state. 
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“The religious community needs to get its 
ouse in order. Once it has found a way 
within itself to put religion in the public 
schools, it is in a much stronger moral and 
intellectual position to challenge the 
oval of prayer from the public school 


system.” 

















Barney Jones, religion professor 








“The decision clearly expresses the principle of a wall 
of separation between church and state. The First Amend- 
ment, and parenthetically, the 14th, states that Congress 
shall make no law respecting the establishment of religion. 
This safeguards the pluralistic character of our people, 
meaning that they belong to all different kinds of religious” 
groups, and no religious groups,” says Jones. “Since 
prayer is essentially an act of worship, the decision pro- 
tects individual freedom not to worship, and not to be in 
any way coerced, embarrassed or discomforted by any 
such activity over one’s decision and desire not to partici- 
pate init. 

“But when the separation between the state and reli- 
gion becomes absolutized — religion excluded from pub- 
lic education — secularistic humanism becomes the de 
facto religion of our schools. In this connection, perhaps 
more attention should be paid to that part of the First 
Amendment that prevents any laws from interfering with 
the free exercise of religion.” 

Jones cites portions of an article by Harold Berman, 
titled “The Interaction of Lawand Religion,” in which the 
author notes the danger of “a new secular religion placing 
all other religions in subordination to itself.” Jones 
supports the Berman text, which notes that this country’s 
laws were founded on religious principles, and that 
Thomas Jefferson, while considered a champion of the 
separation of church and state, also believed that a na- 
tion’s liberties could not be considered secure by its people 
without the conviction that these liberties are the gift of 
God. } 

“The absence of religion in public schools, says 
Jones, “conveys an unmistakable and unavoidable nega- 
tive impression to students that testifies, however uninten- 
tionally, to the presumed unimportance of religion, or its 
lack of credibility when compared to other branches of 
learning.” 

He says that as a result, the educational system 
becomes increasingly godless, “despite the fact that the 
overwhelming majority of our citizens believes in God. So 
in the interest of freedom from religion, we restrict free- 
dom of religion, by removing religious activity from the 
public schools.” ; 
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Jones says that many of the students coming to Duke 
are “abysmally ignorant of religion, whatever their reli- 
gious tradition. A great deal of the history students have 
learned in the public schools has been stripped of its reli- 
gious dimension. 

“When students come to the university, they are 
ignorant of what they are ignorant of, and they're uncom- 
fortable and insecure about it. It’s only after they've been 
here awhile and taken a course in religion that they be- 
come acutely aware of what they didn’t know.” 

Jones says the public schools need qualified religion 
teachers “who are scrupulously sensitive to the canons of 
objectivity and fairness. Far more important, in my judg- 
ment, is to teach religion than to have one minute of 
prayer or silence, which is of questionable effectiveness. 
To have a teacher who isa person of religious conviction 
and high moral principle makes a deep impression on stu- 
dents, no matter whether anything explicit is said about 
the question of voluntary prayer. 

“Fora teacher to omit any explicit reference to 
religion, of course, is the antithesis of the historical 
method, as if one were instructed to teach without any 
reference to science, arts, business, philosophy or any 
other discipline.” 

Jones is concerned that even at Duke, students can 
graduate having never been exposed to religion in the 
course of their lives. “The churches and synagogues have 
all failed in this respect. Even the schools that are Bible- 
oriented have failed because students know only what the 
schools chose to teach them. In my opinion, the religious 
community is scarcely ina position to throw stones at the 
Supreme Court. 

“The religious community needs to get its house in 
order. Once it has found a way within itself to put religion 
in the public schools, it is ina much stronger moral and in- 
tellectual position to challenge the removal of prayer from 
the public school system. I don’t see that the removal of 
prayer does any irreparable harm to the cause of religion, 
but the systemic exclusion of the teaching of religion 
means, generation after generation, we are raising up 
ignorant people.” : 

Jones says he is not threatened by a religious takeover 
of the public schools, “but rather by this secularistic 
humanism and a kind of apathy, indifference to religion.” 

Noris he threatened by moves to amend the Consti- 
tution. “There is a danger that the Constitution becomes 
anend initself,” he says. “I don’t mean to be an anarchist 
about this, but the Supreme Court and Constitution are 
means to anend, not anend in themselves. We recognize 
this when we make provisions for the amendment of the 
Constitution, and those who look upon any amendment 
to it for any reason as some violation of the principle upon 
which this country was built, are simply barking up the 
wrong tree. The Constitution, unless it’s subjected to 
amendment, becomes arthritic and irrelevant to the needs 
of our country. In other words, the Constitution is not to 
be worshipped in and of itself. 

“Many of the people who decry the move to have a 
constitutional amendment to permit prayer in the public 
schools see no comparable danger in an amendment that 
would prohibit discrimination against women, for exam- 
ple. That’s something we need and I would agree with it. 
And ERA, if ERA than prayer, or anything else that the 
people of this country want to see done with their Consti- 
tution. But school prayer assumes an involvement and 
consent. That’s one of the big problems,” Jones says. 

He expects that the issue will come up again, “with 
what resolution I do not know. I do know that the 
Supreme Court decision is not invulnerable. It says 
Congress shall make no law, but says nothing about the 
states. The 14th Amendment added to the first is added to 
mean states, too, but this is a matter of judicial board deci- 
sion, which in 10 or 15 years could easily be overturned in 
favor of allowing states to make whatever decision they 
want regarding prayer in the public schools. 

“But for me, the issue of school prayer evades a major 
issue, that the Supreme Court has made it clear that reli- 
gion in school is constitutionally valid and highly 
desirable.” 

SUSAN WENZEL 
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Of Kurds and caves 
and Mar Shalita 


Ancient archives elude explorers in trek to Turkey 


fit weren't for the historical significance of the arti- 

facts being sought, a recent expedition to the remote 

mountains of southeastern Turkey would smack of 
the stuff of video games — high adventure and lost 
treasure. 

Charles Huestis, Duke’s vice president for business 
and finance, served as the mountain climbing expert on 
the trip. James Charlesworth, associate professor in the 
religion department, was co-director, with Gerhard 
Krodel, dean of the Lutheran Theological Seminary in 
Gettysburg, Penn. The five-member expedition was also 
composed of former Apollo astronaut Ed Mitchell and 
Krodel’s daughter, Katie, a nurse in New York City. The 
group set off last summer to find manuscripts and artifacts 
of the Nestorian Church at Mar Shalita. 

The Nestorians were followers of Nestorius, Sth cen- 
tury Bishop of Constantinople, who, although deposed 
and exiled, was the patron saint of Nestorianism. Over the 
centuries, the theology became the basis of the Nestorian 
Church. By the Middle Ages it controlled all Christianity 
from China to Cyprus, from Russia into India. 

With the Mongol invasion, the ranks of the Nestori- 
ans were regularly thinned by persecution and slaughter. 
They were ultimately forced into the rugged Hakkari 
Mountains of Turkey, where they built their village and 
later buried their archives. 

Today, only the ruins remain, scattered throughout a 
region now punctuated by the traditional black tents of 
the Kurds, mountain agriculture people. Turkish officials 
said the Kurds could be dangerous, and armed Turkish 
police accompanied the explorers in their search for the 
Nestorian archives. 

Huestis is a seasoned veteran of rugged expeditions, 
having directed an ascent on Mount Everest in 1963. Al- 
though a novice in this type of exploration, Charlesworth 
is a scholar of Syriac, the language spoken by the Nestori- 
ans. Coupled with the photographic skills of Mitchell, the 
medical expertise of Katie Krodel, and a map her father re- 
ceived from the last patriarch of the Nestorian Church 
showing the location of the buried archives, there was 
ample reason to undertake the expedition. 

Funded in part by the National Geographic Society, 
Duke and the Institute of Noetic Sciences, the eight-day 
exploration is significant because this was the first Ameri- 
can archeological team permitted to venture east of the 
Great Zap River. It is significant because the group found 
the Kurdish people to be most hospitable rather than 
dangerous, as Turkish officials had warned. It is very signi- 
ficant that the group members felt they had indeed found 
the Nestorian ruins where the archives were located. But 
given the limitations of the group’s permit, which re- 
stricted them to certain areas and only a few days of ex- 
ploration, it’s as understandable as it is significant that the 
five did not locate the archives. 

“All of us were disappointed, says Huestis. “Obvious- 
ly as scholars, Gerhard and Jim had a keener sense of dis- 
appointment. But finding the ruins was an accomplish- 
ment. We developed a lovely relationship with the Kurds 
and it was also a wonderful adventure. That little pocket 
of southeast Turkey is almost a blank,” he says of the 
party’s unprecedented exploration there. 
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The adventure was physically grueling. The group 
made repeated mountain ascents at inclines from 35 to 55 
degrees. “I don’t have any more gouges, do I?” says 
Charlesworth, inspecting his forearms. 

Base camp in the Diz Valley was austere, with tents, 
sleeping bags, a boulder serving as the kitchen and lan- 
terns for lights. River water was “absolutely frigid,” 
recalls Huestis. Life up at the ruins was even more 
Spartan, with only rock beneath the sleeping bags. Cave 
exploration was facilitated by a full array of equipment, 
including pietons and carabiners. But often as not the 
group found itself making caves instead of finding the cave 
that would yield the goods. 

Communication within the party was primarily 
through gestures, since among the expeditioners and their 
guides, English, Kurdish and Turkish were spoken, and no 
one was bilingual. A plethora of Polaroid cameras and 
chocolate bars helped ensure friendship when words 
failed. 

The historical significance of the Nestorians is what 
fed the curiosity of the group. “Most people think Chris- 











tianity was the same worldwide,” says Charlesworth, “but 
there was a split between the East and West — the 
Nestorian Church became the church of the East.” He 
says that almost all the great teachers of Christianity in the 
East were schooled in the theology that evolved from the 
Nestorians. “They were a major force in translation of the 
Greek classics into Syriac. When the Arabs invaded, they 
were able to read the classics and translate them into 
Arabic, thus awakening the Western consciousness of the 
classics,” says Charlesworth. 

He is convinced that if the Nestorian manuscripts are 
located, other important writings would also be revealed, 
among them the Diatessaron, written in the first century 
by Tatian. “It is one gospel compiled from numerous _ 
gospels, more than just our four,” Charlesworth says. 
“That’s exceedingly important for our understanding of 
the New Testament. Scholars are extremely interested in 
ancient libraries because the great writings of antiquity 
were either burned or destroyed.” 

The members of this expedition were told that moun- 
tain shepherds reportedly found a cache of old papers and 





Clockwise from top: Huestis explores ruins; 
Mitchell and Huestis at base camp; Huestis 
with hospitable Kurds; armed Turkish police 
officer; Charlesworth ascends Mar Shalita. 
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books that were promptly burned for warmth one chilly 
night. Stories like this are disturbing, to say the least. But 
as Charlesworth notes, only one percent of major manu- 
script discoveries are made by archeologists — most are 
made by mistake. Thus, stories of leather-bound manu- 
scripts being transformed into shoes are sad tales, but 
acceptance of such possibilities is a rite of passage into 
archeological exploration. 

Another lesson, admittedly bittersweet, is that other 
explorers might well capitalize on the failures of this 
group and find the lost manuscripts and artifacts. Filling 
in the informational gap of the Nestorians would be a uni- 
versal success, Charlesworth says, but the personal pride 
would belong to someone else. 

There are no plans at this time for another expedition 
by the five. Other commitments by group members, as 
well as a hefty price tag of approximately $54,000, make 
another try unlikely. In that sense, it’s unfortunate that the 
Nestorian expedition is not a mere video game. All one 
would need to try again would be another quarter. 

SUSAN WENZEL 
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News of alumni who have received graduate 
or professional degrees but did not attend Duke 
as undergraduates appears under the year in 
which the advanced degree was awarded. 
Otherwise the year designates the person’s 
undergraduate class. Married couples 
representing different class years are usually 
listed under‘the earlier year. 








30s 


C. Wade Goldston B.D. ‘33 became pastor of 
Conetoe United Methodist Church in Tarboro, 
N.C. on June 6, after five years as assistant pastor 
for the church. His ministry has spanned 47 years 
and has centered mostly on rural areas in eastern 
North Carolina. He has also taught courses for 
Methodist students at the Baptist Theological 
School in Wake Forest. Goldston lives in Rocky 
Mount, N.C., with his wife, Ruth. They have two 
children and four grandchildren. 


Raven I. McDavid Jr. A.M. ‘33, Ph.D. °35 taught 
in Trondheim, Norway in the spring of 1981 and 
in Odense, Denmark in the fall of 1980 as a 
Fulbright Professor. He is Professor Emeritus in 
the English department of the University of 
Chicago. 


William C. Jennings °37 is president-elect of the 
Columbia Rotary Club in Columbia, S.C., and 
has served as the club's director. He is treasurer of 
the Richland County Library Board after retiring 
in 1980 as assistant director of finance for the 

S.C. Commission on Higher Education. He had 
been with the Exxon Corp., retiring in 1968 as 
vice president for finance and administration. He 
and his wife, Helen, live in Columbia. 


Joseph Paquet 37, M.D. "40 has become well 
known in his home community of Portland, Ore., 
as a collector of Japanese and Chinese fine art. He 
also has extensive literature on the subject. He has 
been a member of the medical staff of Good 
Samaritan Hospital in Portland for 35 years. 


Virginia Pope Gilliam B.S.N. °38 is working part- 
time for the Presbyterian Home, a retirement 
home and skilled nursing unit, in High Point, 
N.C. She has seven grandchildren. 


Howard C. Ris °38 received the Brotherhood 
Award from the paper industry division of the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews on 
June 22. The award is presented for “dedication 
and commitment to the ideals of brotherhood.” 
Ris is chairman of the board and chief executive 
officer of the Ris Paper Co. 


William F. Womble ‘37, J.D. °39 has been elected 
to a three-year term on the American Bar Associa- 
tion Board of Governors. The 23-member board 
Oversees the administration and management of 
the association. Womble will represent the states 
of Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, and South 
Carolina. He is a senior partner in the firm of 
Womble, Carlyle, Sandridge, and Rice in 
Winston-Salem, N.C., and has served in the state 
House of Representatives. He and his wife, Jane, 
have four children. 


MARRIAGES: Isobel Craven Lewis ‘37 to Walter 
Loyd Drill on July 31 in St. Augustine, Fla. 


"40s 


Martha Weaver Broadaway R.N. "40 has retired 
after 33 years as a public health nurse with the 
Union County Health Department. She was direc- 
tor of public nursing and personal health care. 
She and her husband, Biil, live in Monroe, N.C., 
and have'three children. She plans to travel, paint 
china and learn to play golf. 


Leland J. Gier Ph.D. ‘40 is the author of a 57- 
page article titled “Preliminary Study of the 
Thuidiaceae of Latin Ametica,” which appeared 
in a recent edition of the Journal of Bryology, 
published in Oxford, England. 


H. K. “Bud” Smith “41 has retired as chairman of 
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the board of the King Edward Cigar Co. after 40 
years with the firm. He remains a director of Jno. 
H. Swisher and Son, Inc., of American Magit 
Products Co., and of Area Communications Inc., 
a cable television company. He lives in Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 


Lawrence E. Blanchard Jr. ‘42 was named a 
trustee of Randolph-Macon College in Ashland, 
Va. He is vice chairman of Ethyl Corp., and 
joined the company as executive vice president 
and chief financial officer in 1967. He and his 
wife, Frances, live in Richmond, Va., and have four 
children. 


Lewis M. Branscomb ‘45, chief scientist for 1BM, 
recently addressed a gathering at the American 
Association of Engineering Societies’ 1982 Engi- 
neers Leadership Conference in Port St. Lucie, Fla. 
Fla. 
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Thomas B. Ferguson "45, B.S.M. ‘47, M.D. °47, 
clinical professor of surgery in the cardiothoracic 
surgery division of Washington University’s medi- 
cal school, is president of the American Associa- 
tion of Thoracic Surgery. He delivered his presi- 
dential address at the 62nd annual meeting of the 
association in Phoenix, Ariz. He has been a guest 
lecturer at Long Island Jewish-Hillside Medical 
Center and the Mayo visiting professor at North- 
western University’s medical school in Chicago. 


John J. McMillan “48, Ph.D. °51 is director of the 
clinical psychology internship program at George 
Washington University Medical Center in 
Washington, D.C. He is also clinical evaluator in 
a multi-state research project studying the effec- 
tiveness of methods for the treatment of depres- 
sion. He lives in Haymarket, Va., near his two 
sons and grandchildren. 


John Freeman Ph.D. ‘49 has had his book, 
“Survival Gardening,” published by John’s Press 
in association with Art Printing. Assisting him 
with the book in design and editing was his wife, 
Grace. He is a biology professor emeritus at 
Winthrop College in Rock Hill, S.C. 


Ervin Jackson Jr. ‘49 has retired after 33 years 
with J.B. Ivey and Co. of Charlotte, N.C. He was 
senior vice president for corporate marketing. He 
is now a marketing consultant for new product 
development in Charlotte, where he and his wife, 
Beth, live. They have two children. 


Donald E. Rollins 49, M.Div. °55 is minister of 
Gay’s Chapel United Methodist Church in Salis- 
bury, N.C. He has served in numerous leadership 
schools in the conference, as district chairman of 
education and as chairman of the district council 
on ministries. He and his wife, Sue, have three 
children. 


50s 


Robert D. Barnes Ph.D. 53 received the Lindback 
Foundation Award for Distinguished Teaching at 
Gettysburg College. He has been on the zoology 
faculty for 25 years and is nationally recognized 
for his textbook, “Invertebrate Zoology,” now in 
its fourth printing. He is the author of several 
other books. He and his wife, Betty Jean Martin 
Barnes A.M. °53, live in Gettysburg and have 

three children. 


Charlotte Bowers Nelson ‘54 was awarded a grad- 
uate fellowship for the Master of Public Adminis- 
tration degree program at Drake University. The 
grant is provided by the U.S. Department of 
Education and includes a government internship 

in Des Moines, lowa. She received her master’s 
degree in religion from Columbia University in 
1961 and is married to Gustav C. Nelson. 


Donald R. Lovett 56 was named president of the 
Illinois Bankers Association. He is president and 
chairman of the board of Dixon National Bank. 
He and his wife, Carol Pulver Lovett °57, live in 
Dixon, Ill. 


Dan Otto Via Ph.D. °56 has had a three-act play, 
titled “The Time It Is: A Play About Jesus,” pub- 
lished by University Press of America. He teaches 
in the religious studies department at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia at Charlottesville. 


William A. Baker ‘58 has been appointed second 
vice president for information services in the re- 
sources and services division of Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Co. He joined the com- 
pany in 1980. He and his wife, Diana, and three 
sons live in South Windsor, Conn. 


John M. D’Angelo ‘58 has been elected to the 
board of directors of the Society of Plastic Engi- 
neers. He also serves as chairman of the society’s 
membership committee. He is a senior sales 
specialist for Monsanto Co. plasticizers division 
and lives with his family in Greer, S.C. 


John Howell Ph.D. °58 was elected chancellor of 
East Carolina University. He joined the East Caro- 
lina faculty in 1957. He is a professor of political 
science and has served as chairman of the political 
science department, dean of the college of arts 
and sciences, dean of the graduate school and 
provost and vice chancellor for academic affairs. 
He and his wife, Gladys, live in Greenville, N.C. 


William Mewborne Jr. 58 has been named presi- 
dent and chief operating officer of PCA Interna- 
tional, Inc. in Matthews, N.C. He was president of 
Adams-Mills Corp., a High Point, N.C., textile 
firm. He has been a member of PCA’s board of 
directors since 1980 and leaves Adams-Mills after 
12 years of service. 


Dan Stuart Thompson ‘58, Ed.D. 65 was named 
superintendent of the Hickory, N.C., school sys- 
tem. The former associate superintendent of the 
Wake County school system was selected from 

among 45 applicants. 


Bob Brodhead '59 has been named athletic direc- 
tor at Louisiana State University. The former =~ 
Duke quarterback is proposing to the NCAA that 
schools set higher admissions standards for college 
athletes, and has set up a program where he per- 
sonally reviews academic performance of athletes 
at- Louisiana State. 


Rebecca D. Froneberger Collins B.S.N. ‘59 has 
been named dean of nursing at Greenville Techni- 
cal College. She was chairman of the nursing 
department. She is active in the American Nurses 
Association, the National League for Nursing, and 
Sigma Theta Tau, a nursing honorary society. She 
and her family live in Taylors, S.C. 


MARRIAGES: Bobbie Jane Croom Fisher R.N. 
"50, to James A. Kelly on May 22. 


60s 


James Bailey B.D. ’60 was guest revival preacher at _ 


First United Methodist Church in Rockingham, 
N.C. He isa frequent speaker at colleges and rallies 
in North Carolina. 


Gilbert Gottlieb Ph.D. 60 has been named Excel- 
lence Foundation Professor and head of the 
psychology department at UNC-Greensboro. He 
was a research scientist with the N.C. Division of 
Mental Health in Raleigh and a research professor 
in the psychology department at UNC-Chapel 
Hill. 


Houston Groome Jr. ‘60 was appointed to the 
City Board of Directors of North Carolina Nation- 
al Bank in Lenoir. He is a partner in the law firm 


. of Whisnant, Simmons and Groome. He and his 


wife, Kay Johnson Groome, have three children. 


Gil Thelen 60 has been named metropolitan 
editor at the Charlotte Observer in Charlotte, 
N.C. He has worked for the Milwaukee Journal 
and the Washington bureau of the Chicago Daily 
News. 


C. L. “Pete” Cruse B.S.E.E. 61 has been named 
industrial marketing specialist at the general office 
of Duke Power Co. in Charlotte, N.C. He was 
marketing supervisor for the company’s Durham 
district. He is president of the Engineering Alumni 
Association and has been with Duke Power since 
1961. 
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ren M. Miralia 61 has been named executive 
vice president of the managing agency of the 
Municipal Bond Insurance Association. He had 


4 % been senior vice president of the managing agency, 


and joined the company in 1973. 


Waverly E. Sykes Jr. B.S.C.E. ’61 received the 
U.S. General Accounting Office’s 1981 Meritori- 
ous Service Award for his work in evaluation 
methods and products. He is principal operations 
research analyst for the Institute of Program 
Evaluation of the G.A.O. 


Anne Tyler 61 had her ninth novel, “Dinner at the 
Homesick Restaurant,” published in March by 
Alfred A. Knopf. ‘ 


Thelma Barnes M.A.T. ’62 received her doctorate 
in education from N.C. State University in May. 
She is the coordinator of the English department 
at Southeastern Community College in 
Lumberton and is the only woman at the college 
who has a doctorate degree. 


Betsy Young Davis 63 was featured speaker at an 
investment seminar for women in Reidsville, N.C.., 
sponsored by First National Bank. She is attend- 
ing the Virginia Bankers Association bank man- 
agement school and lives in Roanoke, Va. 


Mercer “Toby” Hicks III 63 has been named a 
vice president/ investment officer at the Southern 
Pines, N.C., office of Wheat, First Securities 
brokerage and financial services firm. He joined 
the corporation in 1978. He and his wife, 
Marianna Wilson Hicks, and two children, live in 
Southern Pines. 


Wayne Quinton M.A.T. 63, Ed.D. 68 partici- 
pated in a new program at Tennessee Technologi- 
cal University to redirect nonbusiness faculty 
toward teaching careers in business. He is a profes- 
sor of education at Walters State Community 
College in Morristown, Tenn. and has been on the 
faculty there since 1971. 


Walter T. Johnson Jr. J.D. 64 is chairman of the 
N.C. Parole Commission. He was the first black 
to graduate from Duke law school and thé first 
black to serve as assistant solicitor in Superior 
Court in North Carolina since Reconstruction. 


Terence R. Mitchell °64 received an award as the 
Burlington Northern Foundation’s Business 
Administration Distinguished Scholar of the Year. 


He has been a member of the business school and 
psychology faculty at the University of Washing- 
ton in Seattle since 1969. He received his master’s 
degree in business from Harvard and his doctorate 
from Stanford. 


Robert Kennedy Davis L.L.B. 66 has been named 
senior vice president of the San Francisco corpo- 
rate office of Bank of America. He joined the 
bank in 1968 after graduating from business 
school at Stanford University. He and his wife, 
Ann, have four children and live in Tiburon, 
Calif. 


Michael M. Self ‘66 was named interim director of 
the Wright-Patterson Air Force Base Red Cross 
Service center. He is a major with the Air Force 
Reserve and was director of the Refugee Assist- 
ance Program of the Dayton, Ohio, chapter of the 
Red Cross. He and his wife, Carol, live in 
Beavercreek, Ohio. 


Richard C. Burts III 67 has been promoted to 
systems planning officer at North Carolina National 
Bank. He joined the bank in 1978 as a computer 
programmer. Heand his wife, Ann Horton Burts, 
have two children. 


David Goodwin Onn Ph.D. 67 has been promoted 
to full professor of physics at the University of 
Delaware. He was associate professor of physics 
and head of the honors program at the university. 
He joined the faculty in 1970. 


Elaine B. Weis '67 has been named Utah state com- 
missioner of financial institutions. She was vice 
president for corporate development for the Ameri- 
can Savings and Loan Association. She graduated 
with high honors from the business school of the 
University of Utah in 1972. 


Donald Paul Aiesi L.L.B. 68 received Furman Uni- 
versity’s meritorious teaching award. A specialist in 
constitutional law, he is a member of the South 
Carolina Bar. He received his Ph.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Florida. He is a professor of political 
science and pre-law adviser at Furman in Green- 
ville, S.C. 


Robert L. Avinger Jr. Ph.D. '68 is with the invest- 
ment firm of Sterling Management Co. in Charlotte, 
N.C. 


George A. Keyworth Jr. Ph.D. 68 delivered the 
commencement address in May at Rensselaer Poly- 





technic Institute in Troy, N.Y. He is director of the 
Office of Science and Technology Policy for Presi- 
dent Reagan and is also Reagan’s science adviser. 
He spoke on “The Continuing Industrial Revolu- 
tion” during commencement ceremonies. 


David W. Lopp M.H.A. 68 was named vice presi- 
dent of operations for American Medical Manage- 
ment, a subsidiary of Methodist Health Systems. 
He was first vice president of Blyth Eastman Paine 
Weber Health Care Funding in Dallas. He lives in 
Lexington, N.C. 


Richard Todd Spong ‘68 received his doctoral 
degree in May from UNC-Greensboro. 


William B. Timmerman ‘68 was elected vice presi- 
dent of finance of South Carolina Electric and Gas 
Co. He was employed by Carolina Energies, Inc. He 
and his wife, Janet, have one child. 


Charles B. Clark Jr. 69, an assistant treasurer for 
Dravo Corp. in Pittsburgh, is now handling corpo- 
rate credit, cash management and pension fund 
investments in addition to his other duties. He 
joined the corporation in 1977 after graduating 
from Harvard Business School. 


Jane M. Krauhs 69 has begun working for 
Northrop Services, Inc. and will be compiling and 
editing manuscripts and reports on biomedical 
research at NASA’s Johnson Space Center in 
Houston. 


BIRTHS: To Lila J. Cruikshank ‘69 and Ernest 
Cruikshank III, a daughter and second child on 
April 22 in Atlanta. Name: Lisa Womble. 


70s 


David Duch Ph.D. 770, has been promoted to re- 
search scientist V in medicinal biochemistry at 
Burroughs Wellcome Co: in Research Triangle 
Park, N.C. He graduated from the University of 
Scranton and has been with the company since 
1975. 


James P. Golson Ph.D. 70 has joined Southern 
Bell’s marketing department as industry manager. 
He was vice president of First Union Bank of 
Charlotte, N.C. Heand his wife and two children 
live in Charlotte. 


Steve Gross 70 has become a managing partner of 
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Gross, Collins, Clement and Chess, an accounting 
and financial planning firm. 


John D. Hartness Jr. 70 graduated with honors 
from the law school of UNC-Chapel Hill, where he 
was managing editor of the North Carolina Law 
Review. He is now with the law firm of Greene, 
Buckley, DeRieux and Jones in Atlanta. 


Maxine C. Walaskay Th.M. 70 was appointed with 
tenure to the position of professor of pastoral 
psychology and care at Colgate Rochester Divinity 
School in Rochester, N.Y. She joined the faculty in 
1976 and was associate professor of pastoral 
psychology and clinical education at the school. 


Jean S. Watkins B.S.N. 70 received her divinity 
master’s degree in May from Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary in Louisville, Ky. 


Tetsunao Yamamori Ph.D. 70 has been named vice 
president/ president-elect of Food for the Hungry. 
He is also a visiting professor at Fuller Theological 
Seminary. Previously he was with Biola University, 
Milligan Christian College and Northwest Christian 
College. = 


Lin Yeiser Coonon 77! has received a research grant 
and is writing a book on supplemental parenting. 
She received her doctorate in social-clinical psychol- 
ogy from Berkeley’s Wright Institute in 1981. She 
and her husband, Dr. Patrick Coonan, live in San 
Francisco. 


R. Peter Lalor B.S.E. 71, M.S.C.E. 73 received his 
law and masters of business administration degrees 
from the University of Virginia in May. While at the 
University, he also worked with DDR Internation- 
al, a construction management firm, as project engi- 
neer on several large projects in Europe and the 
United States. He will be associated with the law 
firm of Dewey, Ballantine, Bushby, Palmer and 
Wood in New York City. 


Pete Marco ‘7! has been named classified advertis- 
ing manager at Knight Publishing Co. of Charlotte, 
N.C. He was retail advertising manager with the 
company. 


Russ F. McDonald °7! received a grant from the 
National Endowment for the Humanities for con- 
tinuation of his work in comparative analysis of the 
plays of William Shakespeare and Ben Jonson. He 
is an assistant professor of English at the University 
of Rochester, and received his master’s and doctoral 
degrees from the University of Pennsylvania. 
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Wayne G. Boulton A.M. 72 had his book, “Is 
Legalism a Heresy? The Legacy of the Pharisees in 
Christian Ethics,” published by Paulist Press. A 
Presbyterian minister, he is an associate professor 
of religion at Hope College in Holland, Mich. 


John R. Ferguson 72 has had his book, “Criminal 
Offenses in South Carolina,” published. He and his 
wife, Swietoslawa Krajewska of Warsaw, Poland, 
live in Clinton, S.C., where he is a lawyer. They have 
one daughter. 


Ken Friedlein 72 has been named assistant business 
editor at the Charlotte Observer in Charlotte, N.C. 
He was a Stanford Professional Journalism Fellow 
and worked with the Winston-Salem Journal in 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Kara Pierce Hurley 72, M.Div. 75 recently 
addressed a meeting of United Methodist Women 
in Mt. Airy, N.C. She and her husband, Lane 
Hurley M. Div. ‘75, and their two children live in 
Greensboro, N.C. 


Paul Zarutskie 72 has joined the obstetrics and 
gynecology faculty at Magee-Women’s Hospital in 
Pittsburgh. A graduate of Hahnemann Medical 
College, he completed his residency at Duke where 
he was a chief resident. He has received numerous 
awards for his work in endocrinology, including the 
Upjohn Research Award. 


Mark S. Gorovoy 73 and his wife, Lynda Lee 


Alumni profile: John Thomas Fielder 


Tofflemire Gorovoy 75, have moved to Ft. 
Meyers, Fla. where he will join a private practice in 
ophthalmology. He has completed a one-year 
fellowship in corneal transplant at the University of 
Florida in Gainesville. They have one child, Stacey 
Eve. 


Michael Lumpkin "73 has been named a unit head 
of the Solicitor’s Office in Columbia, S.C. He is also 
active in the area bar. He received his law degree 
from the University of South Carolina. 


David N. Makous 73 has joined Sasson Jeans L.A., 
Inc. in Vernon, Calif. as general counsel. He was 
vice president and general counsel of Pax Consoli- 
dated Corp. 


Steven Miller ‘73 of Rock Hill, S.C. has been com- 
missioned by the National Gallery in Washington, 
D.C., to doa painting of a lighthouse. The artist’s 
recent painting, “Pencils With Patchwork,” was 
chosen by New York Graphics Society for a poster. 
He has designed posters for several regional events 
and his prints hang in over 100 private collections. 
He has also had numerous exhibits. 


Tom L. Beardsley 74, M.D. *78 and his wife, Kay 
Guillory Beardsley 72, have moved to Asheville, 
N.C. where he has set up an ophthalmology prac- 
tice. They have two sons. 


Thomas Martin Campbell 75 has joined the staff of 
the Pasquotank Agricultural Extension Service in 


Elizabeth City, N.C. He received his master’s degree 
in horticultural science from N.C. State University, 
where he also worked in the university greenhouse. 


Jeffrey L. Cohen 75 received his L.L.M. degree in 
taxation from Emory University and is now practic- 
ing law in Atlanta with Sekulow and Associates. 


Kent Cooper 75 has begun working as director of 
financial analysis and strategic planning for Electra 
Asylum Records in Hollywood, Calif. 


Anthony R. Dover B.S.E. '75, M.S. 77 is studying 
for his master’s degree in business administration at 
the University of Texas at Austin. He recently com- 
pleted a five-and-a-half year tenure as senior ocean 
engineer and project engineer with the ocean serv- 
ices division of Woodward-Clyde Consultants in 
Houston. His most recent major assignment was 
on-site consultant during the installation of two 
deepwater offshore platforms in Brazil. 


Jerrold Filipski 75 was named a Fellow of the 
Society of Actuaries, after completing a course of 
study and examination in financial analysis. He is 
an actuary with Fred S. James and Co. in 
Philadelphia. 


Kathleen Viall Gallagher B.S.N. 75 isa free-lance 
editor for Intermed Communications, Inc., pub- 
lisher of “Nursing 82,” and is a contributing author 
for the next volume in the Nurse Reference Library 
series. She recently completed a training course to 





‘become a counselor for the Childbirth Educatio 


and married Mary Louise Pingree of Georgetown, = 







Association and is head of publicity for the Upper 
Merion Jaycee Women. She lives with her husbanc 
Joseph, in Ambler, Pa. 


Scott G. Hallquist 75 has joined the legal depart- 
ment of E.I. Du Point de Nemours and Co. in 
Wilmington, Del., where he will specialize in patent r 
prosecution. He received a master’s in business 
administration and his law degree from UNC. He e 
worked for one year with the U.S. Court of Claims 
in Washington, D.C. ; 


Gregory Vail Keating "75 is a lieutenant in the Navy ; 
Dental Corps, serving on the aircraft carrier U.S.S, _ 
America out of Norfolk, Va. He graduated fromthe _ 
University of Pennsylvania dental school in 1980 


Mass. in 1981. 


H. Cameron MacManus 75 received his doctorate — 
in osteopathy from the University of Health Sci- 
ences in Kansas City, Mo., and has beguna one-year 
internship at Cuyahoga Falls General Hospitalin — 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. He and his wife, Julia Scott, 
have two children. 7 





Christian E. Cooper 76, M.B.A. ’80 has been 
promoted to balance sheet management officer by . 
North Carolina National Bank. He joined the bank Fe 


in 1980. ¥ 


Chery! Harrison Davidson M. Div. 76 has been 





From boardroom to darkroom | 


Business manager enlarges his hobby into a profession 


t’s one thing to photograph a rich and varied collec- 

tion of vivid Colorado landscapes, but it’s quite 

another to successfully publish and market an entire 
book of them. That calls for a delicate balance between 


artist and entrepreneur. 


John Thomas “Tom” Fielder 72 appears to have 
found it with the successful debut of his book, “Colorado’s 
Hidden Valleys.” The |74-page book contains 139 color 
photographs of Colorado’s rural countryside, all taken by 


Fielder during his nine years there. 


Published by his own company, the book is selling 
briskly throughout the West in major book store chains. 
But Fielder expects it to go national, because Colorado is 
a tourist state and “people here seem to want their friends 
all over the country to see how beautiful the state is,” he 
says. Even banks are using the book — as an incentive for 


new accounts. 


Except for early years when he took pictures at foot- 


management sciences and accounting. As you may be well 
aware, it takes much more than talent to makea living a 
from art and photography. Success in these fields requires 
a well developed business sense and a pragmatic outlook. 
My education at Duke gave me portions of these two 
qualities and I am grateful.” 3) 

In his response, Sanford said, “(The book) has , 
brought great pleasure to all who have seen it. 1am also ¥ 
deeply grateful to you for your letter and your feeling that 
you carried with you from Duke some of that which we 
hope so fervently to impart — humanism that can 
encompass the practical yet touch the sublime.” 

Leaving behind the comforts of “the corporate life 
and a fat salary” was not an easy move for Fielder, who * 
admits that his wife, Gigi, and two children, John Thomas 
Ill and Ashley, would have been no more willingthanhe __ 
to give up an established standard of living. “I have to 
maintain my family, which maintains me,” he says. 


wt 


ball games after injuries sidelined him during high school 
in Charlotte, N.C., Fielder says he had no particular inter- 
est in photography — or Colorado. But then he visited the 
state a few times, once as a junior geologist prospecting 
for gold and silver. Colorado would become his home and 
the setting for his own gold mine in the future. 

At Duke, Fielder majored in accounting and man- 
agement sciences, and at graduation he was planning to 
bea CPA. Disillusionment with the field sent him into real 
estate brokerage, and later, department store manage- 
ment, which became the economic backbone for a com- 
fortable eight years in Colorado. Throughout those years 
after graduation, Fielder’s hobby was exploring rural 
Colorado. He finally rented a camera, he says, to “make 
my hiking more useful.” 

With an artist’s eye for framing landscape and a 
technician’s talent for camera settings, he snapped away 
for years, amassing a diverse collection of prints. Just over 
a year ago, he decided to publish the collection, with por- 
tions appearing first in a wall calendar. 

Rather than depend on the opinions of an outside 
publisher, Fielder joined forces with a partner who had 
the capital, and the two established Westcliffe Publishers. 
The company now turns out calendars, date books, 





Self portrait 


Christmas cards and note cards, in addition to the book. 

Fielder sent a copy of the book to President Terry 
Sanford, witha cover letter expressing his appreciation to 
Duke for his success. 

“| must give credit to Duke University and its high 
standards of education for helping me to arrive at this 
stage in my career as a landscape photographer,” Fielder 
wrote. “What I received from Duke was fine instruction in 


It was a gamble. The forces of both creativity and 
business acumen had to be combined if it was going to 
work. “You can’t really go out and photograph seven days 
a week,” he says. “You can’t be creative all the time. I also 
enjoy business — making deals and negotiating.” 

Fielder likes the mixture because it lets him engage in 
the two activities he likes — negotiating business deals 
and negotiating mountain paths to find that perfect 
picture. 

Although Fielder does not consider himself a mili- 
tant environmentalist, he sees his photography as a form 
of preservation. “My motivation is to preserve on film as 
much landscape as I can — the disappearing wilderness 
and rural areas. Many of the places I photographed nine 
years ago are gone today, or have been changed by tele- 
phone poles and condos.” 

He’s hoping to expand his photographic efforts into 
other states, and is now considering California. “The 
diversity of the terrain is a real challenge,” he says. 

“I’ve already made a contribution in the corporate 
world,” Fielder says. “Now I’m doing the same thing in 
the artistic world.” 
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pointed chaplain at Virginia Wesleyan College. 


~ She is the first woman to serve in the post. She was 


associate pastor of Thalia United Methodist Church 
in Virginia Beach. She has been a member of the 
Virginia Conference of the United Methodist 
Church since 1977, and is married to the Rev. 
William George Davidson. 


Amy Barrett Frewq 76 is assistant dean of students 
at McDonogh Schoolin McDonogh, Md., where 
she also coaches the girls’ varsity basketball team 
and teaches math. She and her husband, Scott, are 
working ona house they recently purchased. 


William D. Long 76 received his master’s degree in 
business administration in May from the University 
of Virginia in Charlottesville. He served as execu- 
tive vice president of the the business school’s stu- 
dent association and was recipient of the William 
Michael Shermet Award and the Faculty Award for 
Academic Excellence. He is an associate with 
Putnam, Hayes and Bartlett in Cambridge, Mass. 


Edward Y. O’Connor Jr. 76 is a member of the 
Virginia Bar and is an associate with the law firm of 
Lewis, Kinsey, Dack and Good of Washington, 
D.C. 


Page Redpath M.H.A. 76 is assistant administra- 
tor at High Point Memorial Hospital in High Point, 
N.C, She and her husband, Randy. and daughter 
live in Winston-Salem. 


Fern A. Segerlind ‘76 received her master’s degree 
from Harvard Business School in June and is now 
assistant account executive with Doyle, Dane and 
Bernbach advertising agency in New York City. 


Margaret H. Brown 77 honed her mountaineering 
skills sufficiently for a successful ascent of Mt. Pisco 
of the Cordillera Blanca range in Peru last June. 
That was 18,875 feet of footwork. She is course 
director of North Carolina Outward Bound School 
in Morganton, N.C. 


Wanda Gail Bryant 777 received her law degree in 
May from North Carolina Central University. 


Miles E. Drake Jr. M.D. 77 has joined the staff of 
Ohio State University Hospitals as director of the 
electroencephalography laboratories. From 1977 to 
1982 he served his internship, residency and fellow- 
ship at Duke Medical Center. 


Sally R. Finestone ‘77 has been ordained a rabbi by 
Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of Religion 
in Cincinnati. During school she was student rabbi 
for Glen Manor Home for the Jewish Aged and was 
awarded the B’nai Zion Medal for Excellence in 
Hebrew Texts, and the Mother Hirsch Award for 
Outstanding Achievement. She will be rabbinic 
assistant at Hillel Foundation at the University of 
Cinncinnati, and is married to Boaz Heilman of 
Haifa, Israel. 


| Phillip J. Grigg 77 has been named a Fellow of the 


Society of Actuaries, after completing a course of 
study and examination in financial analysis. He isa 
senior actuarial associate with the Prudential Insur- 
ance Co. in Newark, N.J. e 


Brian L. Grundmeier B.S.E. 77 received his 
master’s degree in civil engineering at Purdue Uni- 
versity and is working for Exxon in the head- 
quarters offshore platform design group in 
Houston. 


Robert A. Latham III ‘77 received his law degree in 
May from St. Louis University. 


Lee Carlton Rogers 77 received his law degree in 
May from North Carolina Central University. 


| Michele Anne Tobias 777 received her law degree in 


May from Stetson University. 


Richard C. Bell 78 is an associate with the law firm 
of Lipsig, Sullivan and Liapakis, and isa member of 


| the New York and New Jersey bars. He lives in Fort 


lice, N-J. 


John R. Fitz 78 received his medical degree in May 
from St. Louis University. 


| Richard A. Friedman 78 graduated with honors 
| from Rutgers Medical School in May and will begin 
| aresidency in psychiatry after completing an inter- 


national medical fellowship. 


Mickey York Hartsell 78 has joined Tenneco Oil 
Exploration and Production’s western Rocky 
Mountain division as a geologist in Denver, Colo. 
He received his master’s degree from Michigan State 
University. 


William S. Hoff 78 and his wife, Elizabeth 
Willingham Hoff ‘79, have moved to Greensboro, 
N.C., where he works asa special projects manager 
for Burlington Industries. He received his master’s 
degree in industrial administration in May from 
Carnegie-Mellon University. 


Stephen Victor Sobel 78 graduated in May from 
Vanderbilt University’s medical school and was 





recipient of the Beauchamp Scholarship Award, 
presented during commencement. He isa resident in 


‘medicine and psychiatry at the District of Columbia 


General Hospital. 


Steven R. Winkler M.H.A. "78. associate executive 
director of Brandon Community Hospital in 
Brandon, Fla., was named to the American College 
of Hospital Administrators during ceremonies held 
in August in Atlanta, 


Mauri A. Ditzler Ph.D. 79 has received a grant 
from the National Science Foundation for the pur- 
chase of a spectrofluorimeter at Holy Cross College 
in Worcester, Mass. He has beenat the college since 
1979 and specializes in analytical chemistry. 


Frank Emory Jr. 79 graduated as a Morehead Law 
Fellow from UNC-Chapel Hill’s law school. He isa 
judicial clerk for Judge Charles Becton of the N.C. 
Court of Appeals in Raleigh. 


Fred E. Goldring 79 graduated with honors from 
law school at the University of Miamiin May, and is 
an associate with the entertainment law firm of 
Weiss, Meibach and Bomser in New York City. — 


Jeffrey B. Harris ‘79 received his law degree in May 
from the University of the Pacific. He has been pub- 
lished in “Pacific Law Journal” and has served as its 
editor. He coordinated the Volunteer Income Tax 
Assistance Program in Sacramento and is now 
working toward a master’s in tax law at Georgetown 
University. 


Richard Thomas James 779 received his master’s in 
biology from UNC-Charlotte in May and is enrolled 
in the doctoral program of ecology at the University 
of Georgia. 


Lynne L. Marshall 79 graduated from Tufts Dental 
School in June and is in private practice in New 
Bedford, Mass. She lives in South Dartmouth, 
Mass. 


Laura Meagher Ph.D. 779 was guest speaker at the 
Washington, N.C., Rotary Club. She is assistant 
director of the N.C. Biotechnology Center. 


Arden Smith Pletzer ’79 graduated from medical 
school at Ohio State University in June and has 
begun her residency in physical medicine and reha- 
bilitation at the Ohio State University Hospitals. 
She and her husband, David, live in Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Ed Turlington 79 is a law clerk to Judge Gerald 
Arnold of the N.C. Court of Appeals in Raleigh. He 
received his law degree from UNC-Chapel Hill in 
May, where he was president of the Student Bar 
Association, Holderness Moot Court Bench and the 
Law Alumni Board of Directors. He passed the state 
bar exam in July. 


MARRIAGES: Jane Earle Dunning 72, M.Ed. 78 
to Thomas Leonard Novick B.S.E. 72, M.D. 78 in 
Charlotte, N.C. Residence: Durham... Jane Louise 
Sprol 72 to Charles William Hurley on April 17. 
Residence: Baltimore, Md..... Joan Golden 74 to 
Terry Pascaleff on Aug. 28. Residence: 
Washington, D.C.... Raymone E. Lark Jr. "74 to 
Harriett Nettles on May 22. Residence: Columbia, 
S.C.... Lou Porter 75 to Scott Field Bailey Jr. on 
Jan. 23 in Buda, Texas... Robert G. Gittin 77 to 
Judith Anne Thompson of Hartlepool, England in 
Aug. 1981. Residence: Brooklyn, N.Y.... Nancy 
Hanse 77 to Joel Feldman in August in Akron, 
Ohio. Residence: Miami, Fla.... Emily Busse *78 to 
Steve Bragg on April 24... Karen A. Hornack ‘78 to 
Timothy McClain on Aug. 7 in Pittsburgh. Resi- 
dence: Atlanta, Ga.... Kathryn D. Ahmann ‘79 to 
David Fitzpatrick Ph.D. 82 on July 25, 1981. 
Residence: Charleston, S.C.... Mark N. Griffith ‘79 
to Diane Harrison on July 10. Residence: 
Richmond, Va.... Clare Thomas Watson ‘79 to 
James Herbert Acker B.S.E. ‘76, M.S. 78 on May 
22 in Raleigh, N.C. Residence: New Orleans, La. 


BIRTHS: First child and daughter to David Earle 
Snyder B.S.E. 70 and Jacquelyn Ree Leggett 
Snyder on Oct. 21, 1981 in Wescosville, Pa. Named 
Ashley Ree... Twins, second and third sons to Mary 
Alice Lipscomb Lebetkin 72 and Edward Lebetkin 
71 on June 14, 1981 in Chapel Hill. Named Mark 
Sidney and Alan Douglas... A daughter to Sue 
George Neal 72 and Douglas Neal on Feb. 24 in 
McLean, Va. Named Kristen Glenn... Daughter and 
first child to Cathy Jenkins Semenoff B.S.N. 74 
and Dr. David Semenoff on May Sin Arlington, 
Va. Named Anne Marie... First child to Vikki 
Bubas Baird ‘75 and Weldon Baird 75 on Feb. 16in 
Atlanta. Named Laura Allen.... Second child and 
son to Cindy Walters Johnson B.S.N. 75 and 
Charles T. Johnson M.F. 75 on May 31 in 
Savannah, Ga. Named Brent Thomas... A daughter 
to Rebecca Ellen Christenberry De Ortiz" 76 and 
Jose Ortiz Sanchez on Aug. 5 in Madrid, Spain. 
Named Carol Ortiz Christenberry... Asonto Mary 
Janet Fraysse Scott 76 and Robert Lynn Scott on 
June 24 in Atlanta, Ga. Named Andrew Fraysse... 
Second child and daughter to William A. Worrell 








Summer at Duke 


Precollege program for rising 
high school seniors 
June 25-August 11, 1983 


Selected academically talented students may enroll in introductory 
courses in the humanities, social sciences and natural sciences with 
Duke undergraduates. 





Deadline for submission of applications—March 4, 1983 


Ne 





Focus on fitness 
Alumni College 
April 6-10, 1983 


Duke University’s Preventive Approach to Cardiology 


Look at yourself, and your lifestyle. Health and fitness are your personal 
responsibilities, but we can help you get them into focus. 


Treat yourself to a four day DUPAC Executive Health and Fitness Seminar 
designed to: . 


Evaluate your fitness 

Develop a personal exercise program 

Expose you to multiple modes of exercise 

Brief you on the state of the art of preventive medicine 
Introduce you to lifestyle choices that will enhance your health 
and personal well-being 


Spend four days at Duke’s unique DUPAC center and take homea 
personally-patterned fitness program for a livelier future. Experts will 
conduct a cardiovascular fitness and treadmill test, train you in a variety 
of exercises, conduct lectures on aspects of diet, stress, exercise and 
aging. Lodging at the new Sheraton University Center (indoor pool and 
Jacuzzi). All meals, from Wednesday dinner to Saturday’s “graduation 
banquet.” 

Per person sharing a double room: $650. Married couples: first person, $650; 
second person, $580. Single room supplement: $70. 


Pleasereserve ____————s—s—C—‘CSCSCSCC_-s Spe at DUP’ Alumni College. 
i enclose acheck, payable to Duke University, for each reservation($75 per © 
person deposit). 
Name 


Address 











Phone ( ) 


Mail to: DUPAC Alumni College, 614 Chapel Drive, Duke University, Durham, N.C. 27706. 
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B.S.E. 76 and Katherine L. Worrell, on May 3in 
Atlanta, Ga. Named: Emily Evelyn... First child and 
son to James W. Warshauer ‘78 and Mary C. F. 
Warshauer on July 18 in Rumson, N.J. Named 
Matthew Chauncey 


80s 


Lisa Hinshaw 80 participated ina presentation 
about drug abuse sponsored by the Eastern 
Catawba Cooperative Christian Ministry in 
Newton, N.C, She works in counseling services in 


the psychiatric unit at Hickory Memorial Hospital. 


Paul Emory Snyder ‘80 has enrolled inthe UNC- 
Chapel Hill business school after working for two 
years with Price Waterhouse in Washington, D.C. 
He lives in Carrboro, N.C. 


Martha Abou-Donia Ph.D. 81 has been promoted 
to research scientist II in medicinal biochemistry at 
Burroughs Wellcome Co., Research Triangle Park, 
N.C. She graduated from the University of Califor- 
nia at Davis and received her master’s at the univer- 
sity’s Berkeley campus, She has been with the com- 


warm and witty companion 
for a winter’s eve— 


Davison of Duke: His 
Reminiscences is the story, in his 
own words, of the man who 
started the medical school at 
Duke and put it on its way to 
being one of the nation’s finest. 

Rhodes Scholar, young doctor at 
Hopkins, dean at Duke ... 
raconteur and traveler ... family 
man and friend to great and 
small—Davison is a joy to get to 
know. Edited by Jay Arena, MD 
”32, and John P. McGovern, MD 
’45, the illustrated hard-cover 
volume costs $20; the specially 
numbered collector’s volume, $25. 
Thanks to the foundation that 
underwrote the publication costs, 
all proceeds go to the Duke 
University School of Medicine 
Scholarship Fund. 


Witt It-sthli/tl lyfe py 


Please send me 
Reminiscences at $20 each, and 


copies of Davison of Duke: His 


numbered collector’s copies 


at $25 each. | understand that all proceeds go to the Duke University 


School of Medicine Scholarship Fund. 


name 
address 


zip 


Add 4 percent sales tax for deliveries in North Carolina. Make checks 
payable to “Davison of Duke” and send this coupon to: Davison of 
Duke, Box 3701, Duke University Medical Center, Durham, NC 27710. 


Where there’s a will, there’s a way... 


to make a gift to Duke 


Duke owes its beginning to the estate planning of our primary benefactor, James B. 
Duke. We're still being bolstered by estate planning gifts from hundreds of our 
alumni and friends. If you would like to learn how to include Duke in your estate 


plans, complete the form and send to: 


Sue Darrow Marchase 72, Office of University Development, 2127 Campus Drive, 


Durham, N.C. 27706 


___. Makinga bequest 

___ Gift annuities 

____ Pooled life income funds 

___ Charitable remainder trusts 
___ Class endowment program 
_____ Gifts of life insurance/ real estate 


Name 





Street. —-— 





City, state, zip 


Phone 





If Duke is already in your will, even as a contingent beneficiary, please let us know. It helps 
Dutke’s long-range planning and the Bequests and Trusts Committee in encouraging others 


to make similar provisions. 
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pany since 1974, 


W. Kilworth-Mason M.R.E. 81 is working toward 
her doctorate ona College Teaching Fellowship at 
Florida State University. She lives in Tallahassee, 
Fla. 


Georgene Alicia Whelan B.S.N. ‘81 is working 
toward her master’s in health administration at 
Duke. 


Jon Mitchell Couch ‘82 is an employee benefits 
representative with Aetna Life and Casualty in 
Tampa, Fla. He and his wife, Shelley Brown Couch 
82, live in St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Richard L. Singletary Jr. ‘82 has joined the First 
National Bank of Atlanta in the management train- 
ing program. 


Donna B. Slawson A.M. °82 received her law degree 
from the UNC-Chapel Hill law school in May and is 
the law clerk for Justice Harry C. Martin of the N.C. 
Supreme Court. 


MARRIAGES: Melissa Joy Anderson 80 to Capt. 
Mike Planert on May 23, 1981, in Ridgefield, Conn. 
Residence: Kirtland Air Force Base, N.M.... 
Malcolm Lee Butler '80 to Donna Lee Ratchford on 
June 26. Residence: Savannah, Ga.... Sara 
Elizabeth James ‘80 to Jeffrey Don Mathis in 
Durham. Residence: Chapel Hill... Mary Elizabeth 
McArthur 80 to Samuel Putnam Warner 81 on 
August 28. Residence: Lumberton, N.C.... David 
Redlawsk ‘80 to Aletia Morgan on May 29. Resi- 
dence: Nashville, Tenn.... Linda Sheriff ’80 to 
Spencer Barasch ‘80 in New York City. Residence: 
Tulsa, Okla.... Steven R. Turner '80 to Lisa Kayan 
on May 29. Residence: Charlottesville, Va.... 
Marianne Tango B.S.N. ’81 to Brett T. Williams ‘81 
on August 8, 1981 in Washington, N.J. Residence: 
Wichita Falls, Texas... Shelley Brown ’82 to Jon 
Mitchell Couch ‘82 on Sept. I 1 in Duke Chapel. 
Residence: St. Petersburg, Fla.... David Fitzpatrick 
Ph.D. °82 to Kathryn D. Ahmann 79 on July 25, 
1981. Residence: Charleston, S.C. 


BIRTHS: First child and son to Daniel H. Usner Jr. 
Ph.D. ‘81 and Rhonda Usner in Ithaca, N.Y. on 
June 4. Named Jacob Seals. 


Deaths 


The Register has received notice of the following 
deaths. Further information was not available. 
Cyrus Q. Stewart ‘07 on July 22...Carl E. Mabry ’21 
of heart failure on April 30...Claiborne Everton 
Brogden ‘27 on July 28...John M. Colton II L.L.B. 
35 in Berkeley Springs, W. Va....Pete Callaham 
37... Matt Raymond "37 of a heart attack in Raleigh 
on July 17... Margaret B. Bruehl ‘40 on May 8... 
Christine Brooks Berry A.M. °42 on Nov. 1, 1981... 
James T. Harris Jr. A.M. 49, Ph.D. °52... Leonard 
F. Freiburghouse M.A.T. ’59 of cancer in Norfolk, 
Va., on May 26. 


Henry Fisher ‘21 on March 22 in Charlotte, N.C., of 
heart failure. He was 82 years old. The former 
Mecklenburg County prosecutor is survived by his 
wife, Ruth, a brother and sister. 


L. Quincy Mumford 25, A.M. ‘28, on Aug. 15 of 
heart failure in Washington, D.C. He was 78 years 
old. He was the librarian of Congress from 1954 to 
1974. During that time under his guidance, the 
library opened its first acquisition centers abroad, 
gained possession of the Rosenwald Collection and 
renovated the main reading room. He was the reci- 
pient of an honorary doctor of letters degree from 
Duke in 1957. He is survived by his wife, Betsy 
Perrin Mumford, a daughter and three 
stepchildren. 


Doris Hancock Moss 29 on May 19 in Wilmington, 
N.C., after a long illness. She was a school teacher in 
North Carolina and worked with the U.S. Air 
Force. She later worked for the government in 
Social Security, and for the Salvation Army. She is 
survived by her husband, Willard M. Moss. 


Elisha L. Potter Jr. '36 on July 18 in Charlotte, N.C. 
He is survived by his wife, Irene H. Potter. 


Robert M. McArthur Jr. ‘38 on June 14 in New 
Canaan, Conn. He was corporate tax director for 
and vice president of Freeport McMoran Co. in 
New York. He graduated from New York Univer- 
sity law school and wasan Army flight instructor in 
World War II. He was also an accomplished 
amateur race car driver. He is survived by three 
sons, two daughters and one sister. 


Virginia Carter Prevette 38 in November 1980. She 
was 63 years old and is survived by her husband, 
W.C. Prevette, two children and three 
grandchildren. 


Curtis E. McCalip Jr. B.S.E.E. "40, of heart failure 
on June 20 in Hilton Head, S.C., at age 62. He was 
an automobile dealer in Bethesda, Md., and presi- 
dent of Northeast Ford, Inc. He received dealer 


awards from Time magazine and the Ford M 

Co. He served in World War Il and received h 
master’s from Harvard Business School. Heiss 
vived by his wife, Lorraine, a daughterandtwo — 
stepsons. 

























David Bernard Rulon ‘42, M.D. ‘44 on April 29, of — 
heart failure in Dover, Ohio. He was a pathologist at 
Union Hospital since 1977. He retired in 1971 from 
active duty in the medical corps of the Navy as cap- 
tain, with 27 years of service. He was a member of 
several professional societies. He is survived by his 
wife, Jean Smith RulonB.S.N. °43, four daughters, 
two sons and six grandchildren. 


Milton H. Robinson B.D. "48 ofa heart attack in 
Quito, Ecuador. He had served with his wife as a 
missionary in Bolivia and moved to Quito in 1978 
for missionary work. He received degrees from 
Southwestern University and Yale Divinity Schama 
He is survived by his wife, Ruth Ann, three 
daughters, two sons, a sister,a brotherand three _ 
grandchildren. 


Jane Alyea Cooney ‘50 on July 23. She was 53 years 
old. She received her master’s from Columbia Uni- 
versity School of International Affairs, was 
employed by ABC Television in the production 
department, and later wasacoordinatorforthe 
International Chamber of Commerce in Paris. She — 
then joined Fortune magazine and wrote its foreign 
affairs column. She is survived by her husband, 
Stanley Cooney Jr., two children, her father, a 
brother and a sister. 


Robert Johnson Schramm Jr. A.M. 50, Ph.D. '60, 
of a heart attack on March 10 in Columbia, Conn. 
He was an associate professor of ornamental horti-_ 
culture at the University of Connecticut. He gradu- 
ated from Hiram College in Ohio and was a veteran 
of World War II. He later served in the Army 
Reserve. He was a senior research biologist for 
Diamond Alkali Co. and senior research scientist at 
Boyce Thompson Institute. He was on the faculty of 
N.C. State and the University of Tennessee. He 
came to the Univ. of Conn. in 1968 as extension 
nurseryman and served as scientific educational 
resource to the state’s nursery industry. He wasalso — 
an accomplished bowler and was the singles 
champion of the 1970-71 Connecticut tournament. 
He wasan officer of the university’s men’s bowling 
league. He is survived by his wife, Modine. 


George C. Bovaird 51, B.S.M.E. ‘53, on March 8 of 
cancer in Rochester, N.Y. He is survived by his wife, 
Dorothy H. Bovaird, a daughter and a son. ; 


Jack Craver Evans 54, M.D. '58 on Sept. 5 in 
Winston-Salem, N.C. He was a pediatrician and 
chief of staff at Lexington Memorial Hospital in 
Lexington, N.C. He is survived by his wife, Betsy 
Crutchfield Evans, two daughters and two sons. 


Gordon H. Rosser Jr. 58, L.L.B. 62 in Richmond, 
Va. He had practiced lawat the firm of McGuire, 
Woods and Battle since 1962. He wasa member of — 
Phi Beta Kappa, the American Bar Association, the 
Virginia State Bar, North Carolina State Bar and 
the American Judicature Society. He is survived by — 
his wife, Ruth Nelson Rosser,ason,adaughter,a 
sister and his parents. ‘ 


John D. Wilson 69 on Aug. 20 in Columbus, Tenn. _ 
He was 34 years old. He received his medical degree 
from the University of Tennessee Center for the : 
Health Sciences and served his residency in general . 
surgery and neurosurgery at City of Memphis Hos- 
pital and Methodist Hospital. He entered private 
practice in 1979 and later served as chief of staff at 
Golden Triangle Hospital in Columbus. He is sur- 
vived by his parents and a brother. 


John J. Rynasiewicz 72, in August of leukemia in 
Minnesota. He was 32 years old. He was chief sur- 
gery resident at the University of Minnesota 
Hospital. He received his medical degree from Ohio 
State and interned at University of Minnesota 
Hospital. He is survived by his father and 
grandmother. ‘a 











Give yourself the nicest gift ever... 
Earn a Professional Masters Degree 


POLICY ANALYSIS ~ 
& PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


from 
Duke University’s 
Institute of 

Cue) Policy Sciences and 
mit Wf) public Affairs 


“Symbolic of Duke’s national scope is the Institute of Policy Sciences 
and Public Affairs.” 











—The New York Times 
Selective Guide to Colleges 





Graduate Programs Include: 
Two-Year Masters Program; : : 
Joint-Degree Programs with Law, Business, Medicine, 2 
Economics, Political Science, Forestry and Environmental Alumni Weekend 1983 
Studies, Health Administration, Divinity, Engineering i 


and Sociology; June 9-12 


Two-Year Masters Program with Concentration in 
Communications. 





Fat internation Contact: While class years ending in 3 and 8 (1933 through 1973) will be 
Professor Barbara Devaney - holding reunions, all alumni are welcome to spend this June 


Director of Graduate Studies, Box 101 weekend renewing old friendships and enjoying the activities. 
Institute of Policy Sciences and Public Affairs : é : : 
4875 Duke Station For more information about Alumni Weekend 1983, write 


eens aS 27706 Jesse Colvin, Reunion Coordinator, Alumni House, 614 
Chapel Drive, Durham, N.C. 27706. 
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Due to popular demand, the General Alumni Association has 
appointed the Bulova Watch Company to create a new 
limited issue of the Official Duke University Watch. 


A richly detailed three dimensional re-creation of the Official 
University Seal has been struck into the brilliant 14 karat 
gold-finished dial of each Official Duke Watch. Each 
timepiece features the electronic Bulova Accutron Quartz 
movement, the latest development in precision timekeeping. 
The watches never require winding and are guaranteed to keep 
accurate time to within one minute per yedr. 


The Official Duke Watch is available in three styles — ladies’ 
pendant watch, men’s wrist watch, and pocket watch. A 
genuine lizard strap and a distortion-free mineral crystal 

accentuate the wrist watch. Both the pocket watch and wrist 

watch feature sweep second hands. The delicately engraved 
design on the reverse of the pendant watch provides the 
versatility of displaying either side of the timepiece. Matching 
chains are provided with both the pendant and pocket 
watches. 


Each Official Duke Watch carries Bulova’s unique full two % 
year warranty, backed by the largest service network in the 
world. Upon delivery, you must be absolutely satisfied that it 
is a watch of fine quality, or you may return it for a full 
refund. 


The men’s wrist watch is $180; the ladies’ pendant watch and 
the pocket watch are $195 each. Your remittance should be 
made payable to “Official Duke Watch”, or may be charged 
to American Express, MasterCard, or Visa. If ordering by 
credit card, please include card name, full account number 
and expiration date. Orders should be mailed to: Official Duke 
Watch, Duke University General Alumni Association, 614 Chapel 
Drive, Durham, NC 27706. Please allow four to six weeks for 

delivery. 
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Adventure in Australia Join Duke political scientist Richard Leach an 
March 5-21 Betty Leach, your university hosts. Explore the Great Barr’ 

Reef, Ayers Rock's aboriginal wall paintings and Alice Springs in the Outbac 
Visit Adelaide, Melbourne, Canberra and Sidney on this journey “down unc re 
Approximately $3,500 from West Coast. 
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Neckar River and the Black Forest Explore the Swiss Alps from Zurich. 
May 28-June 9 Cruise the Neckar River aboard m.s. KROES, visiting 
Heidelberg and other historic German cities. Enjoy Baden-Baden, tour nearby 
vineyards and the Black Forest. Most meals included. Approximately $2,250 
from New York. 


Pn ORS 


Big Sky Adventure Meet Duke hosts Linda (Alumni Affairs) and di 
June 18-26 Sigmon (Forestry and Environmental Studies) for one sate 
Bozeman, Montana; dinner with local alumni. On to 9 Quarter Circle, a workin, 
ranch. Daily trail rides on your “own” Appaloosa horse; hike, swim, fish. Attenc 
parade and rodeo in Bozeman. Tour Yellowstone. From Bozeman, approxi- 
mately $625 adults, $570 children 8-14. - 



















Vienna, Budapest and the Danube Explore lively Vienna and pictur- 
July 31-Aug. 14 esque Budapest. Cruise the Danube aboard m.f.s. 
THEODOR KORNER. On to Weisbaden, Germany, to relax and tour. Ap- 
proximately $2,595 from New York. 


Ride the rapids, swim, fish, hike, explore side canyons in Idaho's 
wilderness area. Approximately $725 from Lewiston, Idaho. 
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Sail the Aegean Enjoy four days in Athens, one in historic Delphi. Sail the 
Sept. 15-28 316-foot, four-masted sailing barque SEA CLOUD through the 
Greek Islands, exploring sun-drenched villages and ancient ports. An in- 
comparable travel experience. Begins at approximately $3,600 from New York. 





Paris and Normandy Five nights in Paris. Reception with local Dt 
Oct. 14-23 alumni, tours, lectures on current events and art, dinner 
Bateau Mouche on the Seine. Four days, three nights touring Norn 
Omaha Beach, Bayeux, Mont St. Michel, Rouen and Monet’s Giverny 
cost, approximately $1,295. 





Dordogne Valley and Bordeaux Extend your French holiday (or pur- 
Oct. 23-29 chase separately): six nights in the Bordeaux region. Travel the 
deep gorges of the Dordogne River; visit prehistoric caves, famous vineyards, 
cognac factory, chateaux; enjoy gourmet meals; tour Bordeaux, a beautiful 
18th century city. Land cost, approximately $1,150. 


To receive complete information as it becomes available, fill out 
coupon and mail to: Trish Robertson, Alumni Travel Coordinator, 
614 Chapel Drive, Durham, North Carolina 27706. 








_— Acapulco-Caribbean __. Vienna-Danube 

_— Australia ___ Salmon River IV 

_— Neckar River-Black Forest __— Sail the Aegean 

_— Big Sky Adventure _— Paris and Normandy/ 
Dordogne-Bordeaux 
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Duke soccer Red Wilson i 
changes history changes jobs mi 
The Duke varsity soccer team’s undefeated After four years planning strategies for the 4 


season came toa halt on Dec. | 1 when the top- 
ranked squad lost its bid for the NCAA soccer 
championship to Indiana University in Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. 

The ending was anything but abrupt, how- 
ever, as the teams battled through eight over- 
times — playing more than 159 minutes 
before Indiana emerged with a 2-1 victory. 

Head Coach John Rennie, who ends his 
fourth season at Duke, admits that the loss was 
disappointing, “but we weren’t wrapped up in 
just one game,” he says. “As (former pro 
basketball player) Bill Russell once said, ‘Life is 
a journey, not a destination,’ and we try to 
relate that concept to our players. We hada 
tremendous journey, and experienced ups and 
downs. The final destination was a loss, but 
that can’t take a lot away from the year. For the 
players and the coaches, it was an incredible 
experience. It was almost bigger than life.” 
Rennie was recently named Southern Coach of 
the Year by the National Soccer Coaches 
Association of America. 

The soccer team, ACC co-champions, had 
already won the Adidas-Adelphi Soccer 
Classic, the Duke Invitational and the William 
and Mary Invitational this season, and posted 
a regular-season record of 18-0-2. The season 
ended at 22-1-2. Rennie’s overall record at 
Duke is 63-16-6. Three of his four Duke teams 
have participated in the NCAA playoffs. This 
year’s team set school records for wins (22), 
shutouts (12), and most games without a loss 
(24). : 

Rennie needs nine more victories to become 
Duke’s all-time winningest coach, and says 
next year’s team will prove to be equally com- 
petitive, since only four of the team’s 21 players 
are seniors. T wo of the four are starters — 
defensemen Joe Ulrich and Garziano Giglio. 
Ulrich recently received the Hermann Award 
as college soccer’s national player of the year. 
The award is the equivalent of football’s 
Heisman Trophy. 

Rennie, who came to Duke after six years at 
Columbia, says college soccer is becoming in- 
creasingly popular. “It’s growth is very tangible 
all over the country. Here at Duke, when you 
have 7,000 people coming out to watch a game, 
you know you must be doing something right,” 
he says. 

Duke has fielded a varsity soccer team since 
1935. The last squad to go undefeated was the 
1937 team, witha 5-0-0 record. 


Blue Devil booters kicked in a 22-1-2 record 
and a second-place finish in the NCAA 
tournament. 





football team, former Head Coach Red Wilson 
is assisting in future planning for the medical — 
center. y . 

As assistant to Duncan Yaggy, director an 
chief planning officer at the medical center, a 
Wilson says his responsibilities include plan-— 
ning, marketing and public relations. F . 

“I will be informing North Carolinaand _ 
surrounding areas of what the medical center is 
all about,” he says, “including such satellite 
projects as DUPAC.” ‘ 

Wilson officially began working with the 
medical center on Jan. 3. He says his work will 
“help to broaden the scope of the medical 
center.” | 

“I expect that on occasion I willalso do some 
fund raising,” he says. “My background should 
prove to be the key to get in the door (to pro- — 
spective resources).” 

Wilson says his new environment at the 
medical center is “refreshingly different. After 
32 years in coaching, | find this work to be very 
exciting.” Wilson was head coach and athletic © 
director at Elon College for 10 years before 
coming to Duke in 1979. He was also a high 
school teacher and football coach for I7 years 
before entering college athletics. ) 

Wilson, age 56, says that although he was 
not satisfied with the manner in which his firing 
was handled, “the timing was certainly favor-_ 
able to me.” Py 

“| had never planned to coach until I wear 
out. Ifa coach hangs on too long, it becomes 
detrimental to whatever else he may want to 
do.” 

Wilson sees a troubled future for major col- 
lege football programs. “There has becomea > 
money madness,” he says. “There are 100 divi-_ 
sion 1A teams, and 50 of those will be losers. 
The old adage that the rich get richer and the . 
poor get poorer is becoming more evident in — 
college football. TV money is saturating the — 
college scene. and the advertisers only want) he 
big-name teams. So those are the ones that will 
capitalize on the money. It becomesa very © 
frightening thing. vie 

“Fora university to maintain its academic — 
integrity.and remain competitive means some- 
one will have to compromise on something. It's 
becoming a matter of maintaining that integ 
rity or keeping up with the Joneses.” 

Wilson says Duke’s football program is hurt 
by its lack of parity with other ACC schools 
both financial resources and academic requi 
ments. “It becomes very hard to win,” he says. 
“The NCAA and college presidents need to 
exert their influence and power or there will 
never be any parity. Unfortunately, as it is 
money talks.” 

Asked what advice he would give to pro- 
spective college football coaches, Wilson says 
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school that shares his viewpoint, just as he 
should if he aspires to recognition because of a 
winning season. If only a winning season mat- 
ters, he’d better not go toa private institution. 
If he has high standards of integrity, a private 
institution is a fine place. 

“U nfortunately, coaches measure their 
success by the number of wins, and too often, 
regardless of academic integrity of the school, 
coaches will still be fired if they don’t win. It’s 
the American standard of measuring people,” 
Wilson says. “A coach will have to reconcile 
within himself what his goals are. 

“I’ve always thought academics and athletic 
achievement can be compatible, and I respect 
Duke for its efforts in that direction.” 

Ina letter sent to all alumni regarding 
changes in the football program, President 
Terry Sanford says of Wilson, “(He) has made 
a great contribution to Duke football. He has 
developed an exciting style of play and re- 
cruited very well. He has taught and exhibited 
the finest standard of sportsmanship on the 
field. That he would be at Duke for only a few 
years was understood at the beginning. We had 
known that we would have to go through 
another transition of coaches, which is always 
a difficult process. The timing of the transition 
was the responsibility of the athletic director. 

’“Coach Wilson, understandably. would 
have preferred that the transition take place 
Jater. Tom Butters felt that the institution 
would be better served if we could move now to 
identify the coach who would build the next era 
of Duke football working with the program 
Coach Wilson had put in place. I concurred 
with the athletic director’s reasoning, and | 
agreed with his decision. 

“1 thought Coach Wilson’s personal interests 
could be well served by a change now. We were 
in the process of developing an outreach pro- 
gram for the medical center that I thought 
would suit Coach Wilson perfectly, and | felt 
we could not find a better person for the job.” 


by — 











Changing of the guard 


Steve Sloan, head football coach at the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi since 1978, has been named 
Duke’s 15th head football coach. His appoint- 
ment was announced Dec. 8 by Athletic Direc- 
tor Tom Butters. Sloan has signed a five-year 
contract. As head coach at Mississippi, Texas 


Tech and Vanderbilt, Sloan compiled a 55-55-3 


overall head coaching recordin 10 years. He 
has taken teams to three post-season bowl 
games. Sloan, age 38, was an All-American 
quarterback at the University of Alabama, 
where he graduated in 1966 with a degree in 
business administration. He played two sea- 
sons with the Atlanta Falcons in the NFL be- 
fore beginning his coaching career. He was an 
assistant at Alabama, Florida State and 
Georgia Tech. He was head coach at Vander- 
bilt from 1973 to 1974, compiling 5-6 and 7-3-2 
seasons. His team tied Texas Tech in the 1974 
Peach Bowl. From 1975 to 1977 he was head 
coach at Texas Tech, going 6-5, 10-2 and 7-5. 
The team lost to Nebraska in the 1976 Blue- 












bonnet Bowl, and lost to Florida State in the 
1977 Tangerine Bowl. He posted 5-6, 4-7, 3-8, 
4-6-1, and 4-7 seasons at the University of 
Mississippi. He has written two books, “Call- 
ing Life’s Signals,” and “A Whole New Ball- 
game.” He and his wife, Brenda, have two 
children. Tom Butters says Sloan was the 
unanimous choice of the screening and selec- 
tion committees. 


Trustees up tuition, 
set athletics policy 


Proposed increases in undergraduate tuition 
and fees for 1983-84 were approved during 
the Dec. 10-11 meeting of Duke’s board of 
trustees. The figures represent maximum 
increases. The approved increase in tuition 
per semester for Trinity College is $285, 
bringing tuition to $3,390. The engineering 
school increase is $385, and $295 for nursing 
school, bringing the semester tuition for each 
to $3,600. 

The increases are smaller than those from 
1981-82 to 1982-83, when Trinity was up 
$405, and nursing and engineerng were up 
$455 per semester. 

Dorm fees will be up an average of $50 per 
semester over the current year, while board 
plans will be up approximately $40. 

The board also heard and accepted a report 
from President Terry Sanford stating 
the university’s policy regarding athletics. 
The report came after a six-month study of the 
university athletic programs. The report says 
that intercollegiate, club and intermural pro- 
grams should be provided by the university 
and that the goal of such programs is “the 
same as that of (the university’s) academic 
programs—excellence, meaning credible aca- 
demic performance of participants, dedica- 
tion to sportsmanship and fair play, the 
development of individual and team skills, 
the exertion of best effort, the will to win, 
and general conduct that brings credit to the 
university.” ; 

According to the report, “the measure of 
‘excellence’ when applied to intercollegiate 
athletics means also a competitive perform- 
ance in each team sport that will frequently 
produce a winning season, and the oppor- 
tunity to compete realistically for team or 
individual championships, while reflecting 
levels of performance in which the Duke 








Butters: ‘a private matter’ 


Following is the text of a prepared statement issued by 
Athletic Director Tom Buttes during a Nov. 24 press 
conference held four days after the dismissal of Head 
Football Coach Red Wilson: 


s director of athletics at Duke University, I have 

felt it necessary to fulfill my responsibilities to 

our department, our university, our people. 
Sometimes these responsibilities become inconsistent 
with one another and that, in itself, measures the difficulty 
of my position. 

Four years ago, | recommended hiring Coach Wilson 
and | did not attempt to explain my rationale beyond 
necessary and appropriate university personnel. Despite 
public clamor and concern, it was a university matter and 
a university decision. Recently, | have made the recom- 
mendation, and it was accepted, not to extend Coach 
Wilson’s contract. In deference to Coach Wilson and 
Duke University, | again will not attempt to explain my 
rationale. Such a decision opens wide the door of specula- 
tion, but I choose to tolerate the inaccuracies that have 
been made and will be stated as opposed to disclosing 
what | will always treat as a private matter between coach 
and university. 

Hence, I must accept my unwillingness to discuss 
those reasons to be interpreted by some as my inability to 
explain them. My decision was not precipitous. Proper 
criteria had been evaluated for a long period. I shared my 


thoughts and my evaluations with no one inside or outside 
the university until recently, and then only with the 
appropriate university personnel. 

Winning is important. Those who don’t understand 
that don’t understand me. But. is it credible to believe, 
based on wins and losses only, that | would not extend 
Coach Wilson’s contract after back-to-back winning sea- 
son when, in fact, | did extend his contract two years 
earlier when he was 4-17-1? Could it be that a longer 
measuring stick was, and should have been, used? 

Gentlemen, I strongly endorse excellence. Those who 
say it and mean it will likely have some difficult decisions 
ahead. Understandably, when | accepted this position, | 
did not anticipate my decisions to have unanimous con- 
sent. But I did expect a Duke public that had the courage, 
confidence, reason and intelligence required in the attain- 
ment of excellence. I still expect that. 

What now appears perceptually to be an insensitive 
and inhumane decision is clearly, in fact, an unparalleled 
opportunity for Coach Wilson and Duke University. Had 
this decision not been imperative, it would not have been 
made. 

It was my conviction, and it remains my conviction, 
that the decision I have made is in the clear best interests of 
the Duke University football program, of the entire Duke © 
athletic program, of the university itself and, importantly, 
in the personal best interest of Coach Wilson. 
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community can take pride, from which parti- 
cipating students can derive a beneficial 
experience, and which has a spectator fol- 
lowing and interest that will produce positive 
attitudes and general support from alumni 
and friends.” 

Following the meeting, President Sanford 
issued a statement regarding a rumored trans- 
fer of Division | swimming and fencing to 
club status: “Duke is not changing its present 
intercollegiate programs in swimming and 
fencing. We have both men’s and women’s 
teams in each of these sports. The competi- 
tion is at the Division I level where it shall 
remain. We have some excellent partici- 
pants on these four teams, and we expect to 
do well in competition.” 

In other board action, the university was 
authorized to participate in the PLUS 
program of federally-guaranteed loans to 
graduate students and, in some cases, to 
parents of undergraduate students. 

The board unanimously elected Dorothy 
Lewis Simpson "44 to fill the board vacancy 
created by the resignation of Kathleen 
Watkins Dale "43, for a term to expire June 
30, 1987. 

A lease agreement providing space in the 
basement of the West Campus Union for the 
student Hideaway Bar was approved by the 
board. 


Artificial heart has 
Duke connection 


A former Duke surgery intern made history 
recently when he transplanted an artificial 
heart into a patient who was dying of con- 
gestive heart failure. 

Dr. William DeVries, chief of cardio- 
thoracic surgery at the University of Utah 
Medical Center in Salt Lake City, performed 
the 74 hour operation Dec. 2 on Barney 
Clark, age 61, a retired dentist from Seattle, 
Wash. 

Initially, Clark’s response to the operation 
was good, then he needed additional surgery 
to correct an air leakage in his chest wall. 
Clark is improving steadily according to 
recent reports. 

While people around the world follow 
Clark’s progress with hope for a good con- 
valescence, the research and surgical skills 
that made such a pioneering operation pos- 
sible are being hailed as well. 
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Correction 


Virginia Gray Holmes R.N. '45 was listed in 
error in the commemorative gifts section of 
Duke’s 1981-82 Annual Fund Report 
“Overview.” She is alive and wellin 
Laurinburg, N.C. The Office of Annual 
Giving apologizes to Holmes, her family and 
friends for the mistake. 


DeVries, age 38, served his internship at the 
medical center and studied thoracic surgery 
under Dr. David C. Sabiston, professor and 
chairman of Duke’s surgery department. “1 
wanted to be with the big-time surgeons to see 
if | was any good,” DeVries says of his years at 
Duke. 

“We are very proud of the Duke-trained 
surgeons who occupy important positions in 
other universities,” says Dr. William G. 
Anlyan, vice president for health affairs. “Dr. 
DeVries is a shining example of the latest 
generation of leaders of American academic 
surgery who have been trained here by Dr. 
Sabiston.” 

“Dr. DeVries is a very skilled an innova- 
tive surgeon whose pioneering work on the 
development of an artificial heart is deserv- 
ing of much recognition and praise,” Sabis- 
ton says. “The basic research required to 
develop this artificial heart was a monumen- 
tal task. With his colleagues, Drs. Jarvik, 
Kolff and others, DeVries over a period of 
years demonstrated this heart to be highly 
successful. Their work represents an ideal 
example of carefully and tediously performed 
research in the experimental laboratory be- 
fore applying such a new discovery to human 
beings. His friends and colleagues at Duke 
hold DeVries in the highest esteem and con- 
gratulate him and his associates ona historic 
achievement in the field of heart surgery.” 

DeVries, the only physician in the country 
authorized by the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration to implant the device, attached the 





Dr. William C. DeVries, who interned at 
Dutke’s medical center, compares the Jarvik-7 
artifical heart with a model of a natural heart. 
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artifical heart to the left and right atria, the 
aorta and the pulmonary artery. Compressed 
air pushes against the polyurethane dia- 
phragms, which pump blood through the 
heart chambers. The diseased left and right 
ventricles of Clark’s heart were removed 
during surgery, while his life was sustained 
on a heart-lung machine. 

The artificial heart, designed by Dr. Rob- 
ert Jarvik, also of the University of Utah 
Medical Center, is made of polyurethane, 
Dacron, Velcro, metal and graphite. It runs 
on compressed air, which is pumped to the 
heart through six-foot-long hoses. Two 30- 
pound pumps, onea backup, are stored with 
backup air tanks, monitoring equipment and 
batteries in a 375-pound console on wheels. 


Reprinted from Intercom, the medical cen- 
ter’s weekly tabloid. 


Semans to head 


Duke Endowment 


Mary Duke Biddle Trent Semans "39 was 
elected Dec. | to head The Duke Endow- 
ment. The first woman to chair the 58-year- 
old foundation, she succeeds Robert 
McCormack, who died Nov. 8. 

William B. McGuire L.L.B. °33, former 


-president of Duke Power Co., was elected 


vice chairman. 

Seman’s great-uncle James Buchanan 
Duke founded Duke University and The 
Duke Endowment. His interests in tobacco 
and hydroelectric power amassed the fortune 
which funded the endowment. With annual 
appropriations of more than $35 million, it is 
one of the largest foundations in the country. 

“The endowment indenture does not pro- 
vide much latitude in grantmaking,” says 
Semans, “but there must be constant atten- 
tion to the needs of Mr. Duke’s designated 
causes: maintenance of a careful, responsive 
investment policy, and an awareness of new 
ideas in the philanthropic arena.” 

The endowment aids four educational 
institutions: Duke, Davidson, Furmanand 
Johnson C. Smith, non-profit hospitals and 
child-care institutions in North and South 
Carolina, retired ministers in the N.C. Con- 
ference of the United Methodist Church, and 
rural United Methodist churches in the state. 

Semans has received honorary degrees 
from the University of North Carolina, 
Davidson, Elon, North Carolina Central and 
North Carolina Wesleyan. She is a trustee of 
the N.C. School of the Arts, chairman of the 
Mary Duke Biddle Foundation, and is active 
in numerous civic groups. She and her hus- 
band, Dr. James H. Semans, emeritus prof- 
essor of urology at the medical center, live in 
Durham. 


Weatherspoon deaths 
ruled accidental 


Everett B. Weatherspoon ’30, and his wife, 
Nell ’28, died Dec. 19 at their home in Durham. 
Cause of death was accidental carbon 
monoxide poisoning. He was 76 years old and 
his wife was 75. 

Weatherspoon was retired director of under- 
graduate financial aid. He began his career at 
Duke in 1931 as manager of the student loan 
division, and held the post until 1949, when he 
became director of undergraduate admissions. 


In 1967, he was named director of undergradu-. 


ate financial aid, and held the post until his 
retirement in 1972. His wife was a teacher in the 
Durham public schools for more than 40 
years. 

Ina tribute to the Weatherspoons, given 
Dec. 22, the Rev. Robert Young, university 
minister, said, “We at Duke University feel that 
if we were to select two people whose lives of 






work and service and loyalty have exemplified 
the kind of commitment and loving work we 
think represent all those things good and valu- 
able and lasting about Duke University, we'd 
all say Everett and Nell Weatherspoon have 
been faithful to their alma mater in every way.” 

The Weatherspoons are survived by a son, 
William H. Weatherspoon 66, M.A.T.670f 
Raleigh. 
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Dr. Bernard James Carrollis the newchair- 
man of the psychiatry department, effective ‘ 
April |. He is currently acting chairman of f 
psychiatry at the University of Michigan where 
he has also served as director of the clinical 2 
studies unit, associate director of the Mental 
Health Research Institute and chief of service — 
for adult psychiatry. Born in Sydney, Australia, f 
Carroll earned bachelor’s, medicine and sur- ; 
gery degrees from the University of Melbourne. 
He earned his psychological medicine diploma 
in 1969 and his doctorate in clinical psycho- 
biology two years later. Carroll was on the task _ 
force on neuroendocrinology and behavior for 
the World Health Organization in 1981. He 
also was a member of the international advi- 
sory committee of the Third World Congress 
of Biological Psychiatry and was chairman of 
the special review committee of the National 
Institute of Mental Health. ; 
ih 
® Dr. William T.Creasmanhasbeennamed *— 
the medical center’s first James M. Ingram pro- 
fessor of gynecologic oncology. The distin- i 
guished professorship, established by the late j 
Richard and Luceil Vansant of St. Petersburg, _ 
Fla., honors James M. Ingram M.D 44, who 
was chairman of obstetrics and gynecology at. 
the University of Southern Florida at Tampa. 
Creasman is professor and director of the 
gynecologic oncology division in Duke’s 
obstetrics / gynecology department. He is alsoa 
member of Duke Comprehensive Cancer Cen- 
ter. Creasman earned his bachelor’s and 
medical degrees from Baylor University. He vy 
interned at Jefferson Davis Hospital in 
Houston and served in the U.S. Air Forceasa 
flight surgeon. He served his residency and 7 
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completed a research fellowship in obstetrics 


| and gynecology at the University of Rochester’s 


medical center. Before coming to Duke in 
1970, he was on the faculty at the University of 
Texas M.D. Anderson Hospital and Tumor 
Institute. In 1973 Creasman received the Presi- 
dent’s Award from the American College of 
Obstetricians and Gynecologists. 


| @ Leonard P. Stachitas, former director of 

_ annual giving in the development office, is the 
_ newassistant director of development and 
director of major gifts. He came to Duke in 
1981 from the University of Pennsylvania 
where he was assistant director of annual 
giving. 


B N. Allison Haltom 72, former associate 
director of annual giving, is now director of 
annual giving. Haltom was with the admissions 
office before joining the development office as 
assistant director of annual giving. 


@ Susan C. Ross, former assistant director of 
annual giving, is now associate director of 
annual giving. Ross, who joined the develop- 
ment office in 1980, was in charge of Dialing for 
Dollars, Duke’s first fund-raising telethon. 


@ Barbara DeLapp Booth ’S4 is the new travel 
program coordinator for the alumni affairs 
office. Booth graduated Phi Beta Kappa witha 
degree in political science and did graduate 


work in counseling at UNC-Chapel Hill. For 
the last 10 years she had worked fora Durham 
law firm asa legal assistant in real estate and 
estate planning. She is a member of the Duke 
Comprehensive Cancer Center National Advi- 
sory Board, the Duke Chapel Development 
Committee, the Duke Reunion Programming 
Advisory Committee and is secretary of 
Friends of Duke Chapel. 


@ Raymond C. “Bucky” Waters, director of 
medical alumni affairs since 1980, has been pro- 
moted to assistant vice president for health 
affairs—development and alumni. Healso 
directs the Davison Club. Waters who was 
head basketball coach at Duke from 1969 to 


1973, joined the medical center in 1973 as assist- 
ant to the vice president for health affairs and 
executive director of the Davison Club. He 
earned his bachelor’s from N.C. State Univer- 
sity and his master’s in administration from 
Appalachian State. 


@ Janet Sanfilippo 72, M.B.A. ’80, former 
associate director of medical alumni affairs, is 
the new director of medical alumni affairs. She 
will also continue as director of medical center 
special events. Sanfilippo joined Duke in 1975 
as coordinator of community relations for the 
university. 
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homas W. Keesee Jr. 35 recalls regular meetings 
during his freshman year when the class presi- 
dent made repeated demands that his classmates 


_ establish university traditions instantly by adopting 


resolutions. “There weren’t too many traditions at that 
time,” says Keesee. “The chapel wasn’t even completed. 
Everyone thought the idea of making traditions by resolu- 


_ tion was pretty funny. We kept voting the president down. 


Then he’d bring it up again at the next meeting.” 
Fifty-one years later, Duke has its fair share of tradi- 


_ tion, from academic excellence to clam chowder on 


Fridays — New England style. Keesee, not unwittingly, 


| has contributed to another tradition, that of sound fiscal 
_ management of the university’s endowment — funds 


donated over the years for university support, now total- 
ing approximately $160 million. 

Chairman of the university investment committee, 
the finance expert is credited for greatly improving the 


_ endowment’s yield during the last decade, at a time when 


successful investment is a financial Rubic’s Cube — and 
the player is blind-folded. 

After serving as a consultant to the investment 
committee since 1974, Keesee was asked by President 


_ Terry Sanford to become chairman in 1976. The commit- 
_ tee is responsible for endowment allocations to investment 


firms. “We manage the managers,” says Keesee. 

AS with most universities, Duke had been investing 
its funds in stocks and bonds. “I could see historically that 
the performance of our stocks and bonds, relative to 
others of the same kind, was satisfactory,” says Keesee. 


| “But none was satisfactory overall. Stock prices depreci- 


ated as inflation and interest rates climbed.” 

His keen fiscal observations came after some 45 years 
of experience in finance and investment. The Helena, 
Ark., native graduated from Harvard Law School in 1938 
and was admitted to the New York Bar the following year. 
He practiced law for four years and then became presi- 
dential assistant at Sperry Gyroscope Co., Inc. From 1946 
until his retirement in 1980, Keesee worked with Bessemer 
Securities Corp. in New York. He was president and chief 
executive officer from 1970-76 and director from 1976-80. 
Over the years he has served as director of numerous 
investment concerns, including ITT Corp., S.D. Securi- 
ties and Dakin Equities Corp. He also managed the 
Phipps family fortune of approximately $1.5 billion. 

His diverse investment background made hima 
prime candidate for the chairmanship of the university’s 
12-member investment committee. Under his guidance, 
and with approval of the board of trustees, the committee 
embarked ona rigorous and innovative program of invest- 
ment diversification, which has been successful in protect- 
ing the funds from the effects of inflation and fluctuating 
interest rates. 

“I started with the philosophy — and I still use it — 
that just as one would select experienced professionals to 
manage stock and bond portfolios, we’d go out and find 
professionals to handle venture capital investments, pro- 
fessionals with a proven record in selecting companies 








Managing Duke’s money managers 





Keesee is the first recipient of a bronze Blue Devil statue for 
“unique and extraordinary service to the university.” Presented 
by President Terry Sanford, the statue was sculpted by Franklin 
U. Creech 41. 


and managing investments,” says Keesee. He terms the 
approach “non-traditional investment,” and it includes 
limited partnerships, privately placed unregistered securi- 
ties, and real estate. 

Approximately $8 million from the total endowment 
was originally allotted to Keesee’s non-traditional invest- 
ments in 1978. The allotment has since grown to $20 
million, which is an indication of trustee faith in Keesee’s 
approach. He also oversees the remaining endowment 
funds, which are invested in stocks and bonds. 

“We have been highly successful in privately placed 
securities. We put $2 million into a company that was 
formed to buy seven Coca Cola distributorships in 
Texas,” says Keesee. “We held it for two years and then 
sold, doubling our investment.” Investment in the 
Loehmann’s apparel chain has also been successful, 
Keesee says. “Sales have increased 20 percent annually. If 
things continue as they are now, our holdings will become 
a lot more valuable.” 

Keesee says that a pool of professional real estate 
investors results in a diversity of holdings, which reduces 
risk. In addition to the outside real estate investment 
firms, Keesee recommended that the university establish 
in-house real estate expertise, which, in April 1981, be- 
came the province of R.W. Hamill III, director of the uni- 
versity’s real estate development. “We thought Duke 


would be offered particularly attractive real estate 
opportunities in North Carolina,” says Keesee. “We 
needed someone in-house with real estate expertise who 
could give full-time effort to this. A professional adviser 
located elsewhere would also dilute our profits. 

“We recognized that Duke is sitting in the middle of 
one of the fastest growing areas of the United States,” says 
Keesee. “We knew that the Research Triangle would 
attract a lot of industry and growth, so we began to be 
receptive to proposals that we buy and develop property in 
the general area.” In-state holdings include Riverbend, 
1,200 acres located north of Raleigh, which Keesee ex- 
pects will appreciate in value because of its proximity to 
the Research Triangle. 

“We have successfully negotiated a joint venture inan 
office building in Raleigh,” Keesee says. “Right now IBM 
is the principal occupant. It has proven to bea very 
profitable venture.” 

Keesee is pleased with the efforts of investment 
managers. “Our securities portfolios have turned in better 
performances than the standard indices — Dow Jones, 
Standard & Poor’s and the Industrial 500 averages. We’ve 
had significant growth over the last fiscal year,” he says. 
“Dow is down 16 percent while Duke securities are down 
4 percent. Our non-traditional investments are up 20 
percent.” 

Keesee says Duke is among the leaders in non- 
traditional investments by universities. “Most still invest 
in stocks and bonds, but some major universities with 
large endowments arrived at the same conclusions we did 
at about the same time.” 

He says that many schools are reluctant to take a 
more innovative approach to investment. “The endow- 
ment funds of most universities are managed by commit- 
tees made up of trustees, professors, and businessmen — 
not professional investors. And when you are dealing with 
someone else’s money, you have a fiduciary responsibility 
not to lose it. There is a tendency to play it safe. If you buy 
stock in AT&T, for example, and it goes down, you've got 
alot of company. But it’s called an imprudent risk if your 
investment in a shopping mall fails. That’s why we have 
relatively mundane performances by most endowment 
funds of universities and philanthropic organizations.” 

Two notable exceptions are the University of 
Rochester and Hartwick College, says Keesee. Rochester 
is the hometown of both Kodak and Xerox, while 
Hartwick is near the headquarters of IBM. The schools 
obtained company stock when the three corporate giants 
were knee-high to a blue chip. 

Keesee and his wife, Patricia, have three children and 
live in Mount Kisco, N.Y. As chairman of the board of 
directors of the National Audubon Society, Keesee has a 
personal investment in wildlife and the environment. The 
return on his investment is time set aside to be outdoors 
— bird-watching, fishing and hunting. It’s time Thomas 
Keesee considers well spent. 

SUSAN WENZEL 
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More is more 


Good things may come in small packages, but 
the Duke Humanities Review is getting better 
as it gets larger. Over its three-year existence, 
the collection of student and faculty essays on 
diverse topics has grown from a pamphlet to 
journal format, and the number of manuscripts 
submitted for consideration has grown from 22 
two years ago to 85 last year. The annual 
publication, which comes out in April, is 
staffed by students and funded primarily by 
student fees. “We're becoming much more 
what we want to be—a prestigious magazine,” 
says Jill Rosenthal, review editor. She says the 
staff would like to publish the review twice a 
year and start an alumni subscription program 
to give former students access to this special 
forum. More information is available from 
Rosenthal at the Student Activities Office, 
Box KM, Duke Station, 101-3 Bryan Center, 
Duke University, Durham, N.C. 27706, (919) 
684-7661. 





On the road again 


During spring break, while most students are 
singing beach music, the Duke Chorale will be 
singing a more varied repertoire on tour. 
Approximately 60 undergraduate and gradu- 
ate students will be heading north this year for 
their annual Spring Concert Tour. The Cho- 
rale, whose history dates back to 1885 as the 
Men’s and Women’s Glee Clubs, was formed 
14 years ago when Director J. Benjamin Smith 
brought the two groups together as the Cho- 
rale. And their diverse repertoire has enabled 
them to perform for a range of audiences— 
from the National Cathedral in Washington, 
D.C., to Walt Disney World. Check local list- 
ings for their performances in the following 
cities. 

March 4— Williamsburg, Va. 

March 6—Annandale, Va. 

March 7—Holden, Mass. 

March 8—Boston, Mass. 
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with Columbia University Choir) 
March 12—Philadelphia, Penn. 

March 13—Wyncote, Penn. 

On March 18, the Chorale will be back home 
for their annual spring concert on campus. 








Hair apparent? 


There may be new hope for the balding—a drug 
instead of arug. Minoxidil, a drug under study 
at the medical center, may actually improve 
hair growth in some people with male-pattern 
baldness. In a drug company’s preliminary 
study of 150 people, 30 percent showed im- 
provement in hair growth, says Khaled El- 
Hoshy, one of the researchers involved in 
Duke's project. “In the past, there was no treat- 
ment for male-pattern baldness other than 
hair-transplants.” The drug was originally used 
as a treatment for severe hypertension and 
produced hair growth as a side effect, says 
El-Hoshy. For the Duke study, the drug will be 









thin. Dr. Sheldon Pinnell, study director and 
dermatology chief, says that with male-pattern 
baldness, “it appears that the hair follicle has 
gone to sleep and we don’t know how to wake 
it up. This drug, when taken orally, can grow 
hair, not only on the scalp, but everywhere on 
the body. The hope is that by applying it 
topically we can target it end get specific hair 
follicles to work.” The Duke dermatologists are 
seeking 150 people between the ages of 18 and 
49 with male-pattern baldness to participate for 
at least a year in the study. They are especially 
interested in people with increased hair loss on 
the crown area. Participants must come to © 
Duke for treatment. “After eight to 12 months, 
we should be able to detect whether the drug is 
working, but the results will not be a full head 
of hair,” says Pinnell. “It would take several 
more months for cosmetically acceptable 
results.” If successful, the drug could be 
approved by the Food and Drug A dministra- 
tion within five years. For more information 
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Manin the middle no stranger to alliance 


ohn J. Piva Jr., who became vice president for 

alumni affairs and development in January, is no 

stranger to the dual role. As associate vice president 
for institutional development at the University of 
Chicago’s medical center since 1976, his responsibilities 
included planning and coordinating fund-raising activities 
and directing medical center campaigns. He also managed 
medical-affiliated alumni associations, from fund raising 
and alumni/ student activities to publications. 

Duke is also no stranger to the alliance of develop- 
ment and alumni affairs, although not since 1973, when 
Frank Ashmore left his post as vice president for institu- 
tional advancement, have the functions of the two divi- 
sions been combined under one university officer. The late 
Ashmore held the post for nine years. 

Piva comes to Duke at a time when the university is 
gearing up fora major arts and sciences campaign, to be 
directed by Joel Fleishman. Piva’s first association with 
Duke came about when Fleishman visited him several 
months ago to discuss the dynamics of fund-raising cam- 
paigns. “He came to see meas part of his research before 
making the decision to accept the chairmanship of the arts 
and sciences campaign,” says Piva. “We found we were 
very sympatico. 

“I understood where Duke is at this point, because I 
have been through it at the schools where I’ve worked. 
Joel recognized that I might be appropriate at this time for 
the (alumni/ development) position.” 

Before coming to the University of Chicago in 1972, 
where he was director of development for four years, Piva 
held that position at Johns Hopkins University School of 
Hygiene and Public Health since 1968. He was assistant 
director of development and public relations at George- 
town University from 1965 to 1968. 

He received his undergraduate degree from George- 
town and his master’s in liberal arts from Johns Hopkins. 
He also attended the Institute for Educational Manage- 
ment at Harvard. 

The Newport, R.I., native has held numerous con- 
sulting positions — at the University of Rhode Island, 
Ohio State, the Brain Research Foundation in Chicago, 

New York University Medical Center, Robert Wood 
Johnson Foundation in New Jersey, and most recently, at 
Columbia Presbyterian Medical Center. 

He is enthusiastic about his work at Duke and takes 
a decidedly positive approach to the university’s needs. 
“Every school has problems,” he says, “and I don’t think 
Duke’s problems are insurmountable. But I don’t want to 
approach it from that angle. I want to comeat it from the 
point of its potential. 
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“Duke, as opposed to other private schools I’ve been 
involved with, is still becoming. I see it as having the 
potential to achieve anything it sets out to achieve, because 
Duke has that kind of track record. It has become 
nationally recognized over a very short period of time.” 

Duke is not protecting and perpetuating its image, 
Piva says. “Its image is still evolving. I’ve seen this at 
Stanford, but nowhere else. Duke and Stanford are very 
similar institutions. 

“Much of what many schools do is guided by pre- 
serving tradition instead of what is right for this time,” he 
says. 

“There’s a commitment here shared by the entire uni- 
versity community to make Duke a first-rate place. I see it 
in the administration, faculty, students and alumni. The 
Chicago alumni groups I've met with are very enthusiastic 
about Duke and they are a thousand miles away.” 

Piva is pleased by the support he has received and the 
energy he sees in such individuals as Arie Lewin, chairman 
of the Academic Council; Laney Funderburk, director of 
alumni affairs; and Andy Parker and Barbara Smith, 
director and associate director of the development office. 
“The talent is here,” says Piva. 

He says he is equally confident in his abilities with 
regard to alumni affairs and development. “Part of putting 
these two offices together is the recognition of their inter- 
dependence. I sense there has been a lack of coordination 
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between the two. I think one office can and will facilitate 
the activities of the other.” He considers his role within the 
two offices as “integrated rather than dual.” 

Piva, whose office is in Allen Building, chose his posi- 
tion title. “There was a great deal of discussion over titles,” 
he says, and the order in which the offices might appear. I 
am here to see that the resources are available to the insti- 
tution so it can achieve. I also believe the key to these 
resources is primarily the alumni. They are the spokes- 
persons for this university.” ; 


He anticipates both combined and separate pro- H 
grams for alumni affairs and development. He sayshe will 
be heavily involved in the arts and sciences campaign, 4 


“and that will be a major thrust on the development side. 
But its success will depend on the help, advice, energy and 
resources of the alumni office.” 

He says that he and Funderburk are exploring 
several alumni office ideas, among them: increased stu- 
dent involvement, opening a branch office on the main : 
campus to encourage student access, and use of student _ 
interns in the alumni affairs, development and admissions 

‘ 
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offices. 

He envisons an aggressive approach in garnering 
resources for the university, and sees the present economic 
environment as beneficial to schools that adopt this 
posture. “In many cases, people are sitting back and 
waiting for the economy to turn. Those who are out there 
will have the edge in building friendships that ultimately 
result in the resources Duke needs. If we become aggres- 
sive and generate resources while other schools are back- 
ing off, we will attract the additional talent in those areas 
the university decides are priority.” 

Piva admits that officials of other prominent schools 
share his sentiment, and are, in fact, “out there.” 

He and his wife, Katherine, have two children, Kate, 
age 12;and Matthew, age 14. The move to Durham met 
with different reactions from family members. 

His wife is a political campaign consultant, and 
worked with the campaign of Illinois Attorney General 
Tyrone Fahner, who is involved in the investigation of the — 
Tylenol case. Piva says her work is “fairly transportable, 
since she moves from one campaign to another,” and the 
most recent elections are over. 

He says that his daughter was somewhat apprehen- 
sive because “she likes the vigorous academic and metro- 
politan atmosphere of Chicago.” His son loved the idea, 
Piva says, “of moving toa place where he can play golf 
without driving an hour to the suburbs to find green 
grass.” 
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The homefront— 
a reminiscence 


‘ Students eating in the Union hear Declaration of War, Dec. 8, 1941. 


rom the Duke Chapel tower most of the univer- 

sity buildings were clearly visible, tops here and 

there feathered by only the oldest and tallest trees. 
With “Skipper” at the helm, a bus linking East and West 
campuses followed the moat-like drive around the area, 
but nearing the circle halted promptly at five o’clock. An 
Army bugler had sounded retreat. 

Already lines of servicemen had formed on Few 
Quadrangle, traditional gathering place for ceremonial 
occasions. As I watched in stillness, the flag floated down 
proudly, was caught and expertly folded against the night. 

Then, as smoothly as bugle sound had silenced all 
activity, motion on the ground resumed. It was a routine 
typical of Duke in the wartime years of the 1940s. 

It was a different Duke from the Duke of the 1930s 
summer sessions that I remembered. That span of years in 
some ways resembled the early 1980s in that it, too, wasa 
period of economic stress. During that time I taught 
school, worked for two Chattanooga newspapers and 
made sporadic progress toward a graduate degree. In the 
early 1940s I gathered up credits from Duke, Columbia 
and the Bread Loaf Summer School of English and 
belatedly set about writing a master’s thesis. 

As it turned out, residence on campus was essential 
for completion of my thesis. Books I needed for research 
were simply too large and too heavy to go through the 
mails. When the 1941 summer session came to a close, I 
stayed on through the winter. 

Neither my husband-to-be (W.H. Tyte B. Div. ’42) 
nor I had done undergraduate work at Duke. Bill was in 
his last year of Divinity School when I began work ona 
thesis. While he lived on West Campus, | lived inan 
apartment in a big white house on East Campus which is 
now used asa center for student activities. By day I 
worked as a secretary in Duke Hospital’s Psychiatric 
Clinic; nights were for working on my thesis and for an 
occasional date. In June of 1942, after the customary 
agonies of oral examinations, both of us received degrees. 

Well into a war program in 1942, Duke students, I 
found, were clearly members of the “war generation.” 
They had experienced disappointments, adjustments and 
losses as they learned to revise career plans—they 
continued classroom efforts that might at any time be 
interrupted by calls to active duty. As the president of the 
senior class put it, they had lived on “borrowed time.” 

Since early 1940, I learned, the university had 
attempted to meet the urgent need for college-trained 
men and women in both civilian life and the armed 
services. Through cooperation with the War Department 
and with Army, Navy and Air Corps officials it had been 
possible to aid hundreds of young men in finding service 
placements best suited to their abilities, and to direct 
hundreds of others in so planning their college work that 
they could develop their capacities to the fullest by the 
time they were called to active duty. 

On campus were student reserves in the Naval 
ROTC, then in its second year on campus, the Army and 
Navy Medical Corps, the Marines, the Army and Navy 
Air Corps, the Army enlisted Reserve Corps, Navy V-5, 
V-1 and V-7. There were also engineering science and 
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Women students and faculty wives were active during the 
war years in this Red Cross unit at Woman's College on 


East, and rallied for bond sales on Durham’s Main Street. 


management war training courses, devised for the civilian 
who wanted to increase his efficiency in a wartime job. 

Duke women had also been engaged in the war 
effort. In cooperation with the American Voluntary 
Services, the war program of Woman's College had been 
developing since 1941. Undergraduates were enrolled in 
special defense courses such as cartography, mathematics 
of gunfire, electronics, etc., which had been in some 
demand even before emphasis on wartime essentials 
began. In the physical education department there was an 
all-out program for physical fitness. 

President Flowers and fellow administrators had 
done an admirable job in pointing the total facilities of the 
school toward producing wartime essentials. A. S. 
Brower, coordinator of wartime activities on the campus, 
recalled the words of Army officials regarding the work 
voluntarily assumed by the university: “We leave it up to 
you. We want sound, decisive leadership. You teach 
them—we'l make officers out of them.” 

Duke faculty and administration of the '40s matched 
the participation of students in the war emphasis. Their 
work with the Red Cross, USO, British War Relief, 
courtesies extended to representatives of the armed 
forces, the sale of bonds and stamps, and the collection of 
essential materials identified them closely with community 
efforts undertaken by the city of Durham. 






mailing a regular first-class letter from 5 to 6 cents. Air- 
mail letters go from 8 cents to 10 cents; postal cards from4 
to 5 cents; airmail cards from 6 to 8 cents.” 

Notes from a diary list groceries bought one day in _ 
1942: eggs, 27 cents (probably fora dozen); tomato juice, _ 
11 cents; mayonnaise, 16 cents; jam, 14 cents; facial 
tissues, 10 cents; Spam, 36 cents; bread, 10 cents; and 
butter (surely I meant margarine), 14 cents for halfa 
pound. I also remember paying about 25 cents for a jar of 
Pond’s Cold Cream, a real luxury. 

As early as 1941, while I was working at the hospital, 
there was evidence of psychological as well as economic 
distress on the campus and in the community. Lunching 
one day with other secretaries as we cheerfully discussed 
the oddities of doctors, patients, teachers and fellow stu- 
dents, one of the women confided that she knew she was 
going to have a nervous breakdown. She had not heard 
from her overseas fiance for several weeks and the tension 
was getting to her. 

We listened sympathetically, but so fulsome and 
repetitive were her revelations that we concluded she 
would survive. “Ventilation” was one of the healing words 
of the time. If one talked enough about his or her anxie- 
ties, one could likely avoid a breakdown. 

More poignant was our observation that parents of t 
servicemen were beginning to appear atthe psychiatric —_ 





Photos from the Duke University 
Archives 
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Day-to-day living and working on campus was, for 
some of us, less stressful than that of undergraduates and 
faculty. Sharing my apartment for a time was a Ph.D. 
candidate who was writing her dissertation. Both of us had 
occasional free evenings when we could see movies, enjoy 
campus concerts and other events, or do the usual 
amount of griping about food served in the dining rooms, 
some of which had made wartime concessions to cafeteria 
service. 

Actually, the campus food was very good. Our only 
continued lament concerned the tiresome repetition of 
one item on the menu: lamb. This was not delectable, 
pink-fleshed roast of lamb, but curiously strong-scented 
dark knobs of meat attached to curved bone. 

“Lamb again,” we muttered, even before we got 
within the Union doors. But we ate it. On some days meat 
of any kind gave out temporarily. We waited in line for 
whatever could be quickly prepared. 

In the light of today’s rapidly escalating food prices, 
the cost of food in the "40s was a generally unrecognized 
plus, especially for students living on small incomes. 
Sometime in that era I wrote that “the 35-cent dinner is no 
more, and the 40-cent meal may yet be served to ‘standing 
room only.’ ” 

From the same period a news clipping notes a rise in 
the cost of postage: “The increase will raise the cost of 


clinic in states of deep anxiety and depression. 

With a right time for anything important growing 
more and more elusive, at the beginning of 1943 Billand I 
made marriage plans for the end of the summer. In early 
June the long arm of the Navy reached out to cancel those 


- plans. Chaplains were needed in the Pacific, and volun- 


teers for the chaplaincy were expected to go into training 
momentarily. : 
Exactly three days after this information arrived, we - 
were married. For several months thereafter we were able _ 
to be together much of the time, though it was not until 2 
1946 that we returned to civilian life. 4 
MARIAN JONES TYTE A.M. “42 


Tyte was born in Lenoir, N.C., but grew up in Hixson, ; 
Tenn., now a part of Chattanooga. She has had relatives _ 
attending Duke, she writes, “since the early daysofold __ 
Trinity College, when an uncle, Robey K. Courtney, was — 
drafted when ajunior for service in World War I.” Tyte 
and her husband, an Episcopal clergyman, are now ) vee 
in retirement in Greensboro, N.C. z 























The blast from the atomic bomb in Hiroshima completely destroyed the first floor of the Shimomura Clock Store 800 
| meters away, leaving only the distorted outer shell of the second floor and clock tower. 





The aftermath— 
a documentation 


hen David L. Swain 48, B. Div. 51 and his 

wife, Betty, went to Tokyo for campus 

Methodist ministry work in 1953, they knew 
a challenge awaited them. After two years as director of 
the Wesley Foundation at UNC-Chapel Hill, Swain was 
familiar with ministry work within the student commu- 
nity. But there are millions of students and dozens of uni- 
versities in Tokyo, and the country’s predominent reli- 
gions are Buddhism and Shinto. That neither Swain nor 
his wife spoke Japanese made the challenge all the richer. 

After a year’s study at the Far Eastern Languages 
Institute at Yale the two departed for Tokyo, filled with 
the youthful enthusiasm it would take to run the city’s Stu- 
dent Christian Fellowship. Swain directed the organiza- 
tion for 12 years, lending a Christian perspective to 
thousands of students, less than a decade after the United 
States’ atomic warfare against Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

“There was a new generation of Japanese out to 
rebuild their country. They had sweeping interests, from 
economic recovery to social action,” recalls Swain. 

His mission work expanded in scope and responsibil- 
ity over the next 13 years, as he became secretary of the 
Japan Christian Scholars Fellowship, and later, secretary 
for research and publications for the World Christian 
Federation at its Asia office in Tokyo. From 1975 to 1981, 
he was editor of the Japan Christian Quarterly. 

While his 29 years of missionary work in Japan have 
made inroadsina country where Christianity is less than | 
percent, Swain’s perception of mission work as “the 
survival and education of people” has found a more global 
application in his English translation of “Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki: the Physical, Medical and Social Effects of the 


.Atomic Bombings.” (Basic Books, New York). 


The 600-page book was compiled by 34 Japanese 
specialists in the fields of physics, medicine, social 


’ sciences and the humanities, and reports in graphic detail 


the world’s first experiences with atomic warfare. Swain’s 
translation, with Eisei Ishikawa, was awarded the 18th 
Japan Translation Culture Prize in 1981. 

The translation is the seventh Swain has completed 
during the course of his missionary work, and was moti- 
vated by a desire to be productive and knowledgeable 
about his new homeland. “After growing up ina remote, 
agricultural area of Asheville (N.C.), I found myself living 
in the world’s biggest city,” says Swain. “Obviously I 
couldn't operate merely by instinct. 

“It was partly out of desperation that I began study- 
ing the development of modern Japan. I was working with 
actively intelligent people. From day one I was scrambling 
to keep up.” 

His research showed that there was little or nothing 
in the English language detailing the development of 
urban Japan, “which I thought was incredible,” he says, 
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Though sheltered in a concrete building a few miles away 
from the Nagasaki bomb’s hypocenter, these two girls and 
a boy show hair loss occurring one to two weeks after the 
blast. At right, refugees who came to Ibinokuchi (1.5 km. 
south of the hypocenter) immediately after exposure. 


Photos from “Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
The Physical, Medical and Social Effects 
of the Atomic Bombings,” Basic Books, 
New York. 
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“considering that Japan is a major industrial nation.” 

His translation in 1968 of a book following social 
change in Japan through the industrial revolution, and in 
1978 of a book on science and culture in Japan, helped 
him prepare for what would be the overwhelming task of 
his later translation. 

His efforts in this field may have begun as an adjunct 
to his missionary work, but his involvement in 1978 in 
“Hiroshima and Nagasaki” underscores his missionary 
concept of “the survival and education of people.” 

“The book was commissioned by the people of the 
cities of Hiroshima and Nagasaki,” says Swain, “because 
people throughout the world didn’t know what happened, 
because the survivors had to forget, and because people in 
the United States want to forget.” 

He says the book has its own mission, to awaken and 
remind the world of the devastation that began in 
Hiroshima on Aug. 6, 1945, and three days later in 
Nagasaki, when the United States dropped the atomic 
bombs that would become formidable conclusions to 
World War II. 

The book is divided into four parts: the first depicts 
the awesome power of the bombs in terms of physical 
destruction; the second details short- and long-range 


damage to humans; the third focuses on the impact on 
society; and the fourth summarizes atomic bomb 
casualities and follows the growing anti-nuclear move- 
ment. The book has hundreds of photographs, lending a 
stark visual account to the text. 

Swain, who translated the social science portions of 
the book, says there is a substantial amount of literature 
on the technology and medical aspects of the bombings 
but there had been little social research until now. He says 
that much information is still being collected, particularly 
from medical studies. 

“As far as cancers induced from the bombs,” he says, 
“one researcher says that only one-third have occurred 
thus far. 

“It took much longer to conduct the social research, 
because of the sweeping social effects. There was no re- 
search model and the magnitude of devastation exceeded 
anything that happened before.” 

The years following the bombings gave researchers 





needed perspective, he says, since most were living in 
Japan at the time of the attacks. “Although (the research- 
ers) have enormous passion about the issue, they have 
remained detached because they are responsible scholars,” 
says Swain. } 

“Many people in the United States dismiss the rele- , 
vance of Hiroshima and Nagasaki because they feel 
threatened, or feel that the score was evened with Pearl 
Harbor. But this book is not an invitation to refight World 
War II. This book is about World War III. 

“We need this book because we can only project what 
might happen in another war on the basis of the experi- _ 
ences in Hiroshima and Nagasaki. The medical accounts 
provide the only large-scale basis from which we can pro- 
ject precautionary measures in all uses of nuclear energy.” 

In the year since the book was published, two pro- 
jects have evolved from its contents: a book of photo- 
graphs of the disaster, and a 45-minute film, which was 
made available to the United Nations. 

Swain says that a “nuclear allergy” now exists in 
Japan. “They are scared of radiation. The government’s 
policy does not permit the entry of nuclear weapons, 
although the validity of that policy is being questioned in 
some circles. The Japanese want no part of nuclear 





weapons, and they are uncomfortable about the few 
nuclear generating stations located there. Some politicians — 
and businessmen are concerned that this attitude will 
inhibit the country’s economic development, but I think 
the attitude will make the Japanese more cautious than we 
are in the use of nuclear power for peaceful purposes. We _ 
are extremely careless.” f 
When Swain and his wife return to Japan to continue — 
their church work, he will also continue to work on trans- 
lations. “I'll live in Japan as long as I have something ‘§ 
worthwhile to do,”he says. — 3 
SUSAN WENZEL 
t 









































“Americans might feel they are being 
accused when a Japanese interviewer asks 


_ them about Hiroshima. They say it is 


unfair to make accusations about the A- 
Bomb without mentioning Pearl 
Harbor.” 


f American culture were simply a matter of its food, 

fashion and television fare, Japanese journalist 

Shuntaro Torigoe—his friends call him Tori—would 
know it without leaving Japan, where he says westerniza- 
tion has flourished for decades. 

At Duke for three weeks as part of a year-long study 
of American journalism and lifestyles, Tori has spent most 
of his time in Quakertown, Penn., writing columns on his 
impressions of America for the Quakertown Free Press. 
The journalist traded one of the world’s largest cities fora 


“small town, replaced his national newspaper, Mainichi 


Shimbun, which has a circulation of 5 million, for the Free 
Press, circulation 10,000. His column is called “Looking at 
Us,” and after months on the job, Tori has had time to 
look beneath the surface and learn more about the United 
States. His readers have learned about Japan as well. 


the 
Whe thy 
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“The modern history of Japan has been the history of 
how well we have accepted Western culture and mixed it 
with our own,” writes Tori in one of his columns. “After 
World War II, America brought many exciting, conve- 
nient and democratic ideas to Japan. Probably the new 
age started at that time in Japan... People feel America is 
the closest country in the world for the Japanese to identify 
with. In short, they love America.” 


“We have two streams of culture in Japan today,” he 


says. “One is the traditional culture —the kimono and 
geta (traditional robe and shoes). The other is the Western 
culture — American culture. The young generation is 
much influenced by America. It is the jeans culture.” 

__ The similarities between Japan and the United States 
extend to the foundations of their respective governments. 


“Our Constitution was founded just after World War II by 


the Americans during the occupation,” he says. “It isa 
liberal, idealistic and very democratic document, founded 


by New Deal scholars and government officials.” 


Denouement— 


In one of Tori’s columns, he writes, “I know that 
everything concerning modern lifestyle in Japan, which 
includes not only McDonalds, jeans, television shows, 
autos and electronic technology, but also ways of life, have 
come and will continue to come from the U:S. at first, even 
though the Japanese often develop them and re-export 
them to America.” 

The rapid westernization of Japan is not, however, 
embraced by everyone. “Some people worry,” says Tori, 
“but you cannot stop the stream. No one can. It is very 
powerful.” 

He says that important differences between the two 
countries exist. “Japan is a very homogeneous society. 
Ninety-six percent of Japanese consider themselves to be 
middle class. We don’t have so many rich, or so many 
poor as inthe U.S. We have one race, one language, one 





history.” 

This homogeneity, he says, contributes to the 
country’s low crime rate and a general satisfaction with 
life, but he adds that it also makes the Japanese more 
narrow-minded in their understanding of other cultures. 
“It is like the small village where the people are alike. We 
are the small village of the world.” 

His first culture shock in this country came, he says, 
when he began living in Quakertown and noticed how 
active the religious community was. “The people go to 
church every Sunday morning, and sometimes Sunday 
night. A few go again on Wednesday night. Generally, 
people in rural areas of the U.S. are very religious. In 
Japan we have no religion. We have Buddhism, but we 
don’t go to the temple except for ceremonies, such as 
births and marriages. Most people don’t believe in God. 
We have many Buddhist groups, but the businessmen stay 
in bed on Sunday morning.” 

Tori says that the United States is less efficient than 


a reflection 


Japan in the provision of goods and services. He is sur- 
prised by the lines at cash registers in food and department 
stores, and says restaurants take too long in delivering 
foods and checks. “Americans have patience. The 
Japanese people do not. They want to do things quickly.” 

American consumers, he says, tend to be more dis- 
satisfied with the quality of domestic goods they purchase, 
and he is surprised by the high cost of repairs. 

Despite their troubles in the marketplace, Americans 
are more open-minded, out-going and talkative than the 
Japanese, says Tori. “If one were to travel on the train 
from Tokyo to Osaka, it would be usual not to talk to any- 
one nearby during the three-hour ride. That would not 
happenin the U.S.” 

With the exception of nurses, flight attendants, tele- 
phone operators and police officers, women are not 
allowed by law to work past 10 p.m. Tori says this closes 
off many occupations to women. Of the 2,000 reporters at 
his newspaper in Tokyo, only 20 are women. 

“As far as women’s status, Japan is about 10 years 
behind the U.S.,” he says. “But Japan is changing. One of 
the biggest issues right now is equal rights.” 

His oldest daughter, Asuka, age 13, wants to bea 
journalist. His other daughter, Sayaka, age 10, is inter- 
ested in theater. Tori says that 40 percent of Japan’s 
workers are women, up from 30 percent 15 years ago. His 
wife, Hiyoko, is working ina Tokyo hospital while Tori is 
in the United States, although she normally doesn’t work 
outside of their home. 

Tori’s columns in the Fress Press have focused on 
many issues — the role of women in Japan among them. 
But he says none has engendered as much reader interest 
as a series he wrote about the 1945 atomic bomb attacks 
on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

Sparked by the visit of a Japanese television crew 
which came to Quakertown to interview residents about 
the bombings, Tori’s column notes that “Americans might 
feel they are being accused when a Japanese interviewer 
asks them about Hiroshima. They say it is unfair to make 
accusations about the A-Bomb without mentioning Pearl 
Harbor.” 

The column resulted in alternately heated and dis- 
passionate discussion in the paper between Tori anda 
letter-writer who was 17 years old when the Japanese 
attacked Pearl Harbor in 1941. “Instead of wnting about 
what we did, why don’t you explain why we were attacked 
in the first place at Pearl Harbor?” the reader asked in his 
letter. 

In his response, Tori wrote, “Do you know what the 
Japanese today think about Pearl Harbor? Probably 
many don’t think it was good that we attacked the Ameri- 
cans in 1941 and started the war. I also believe it was 
definitely wrong that the imperialistic military intended to 
conquer other countries. But if you require an apology for 
Pearl Harbor, I will do it for the people of Japan, even 
though the war began right after I was born... 

“We don’t blame the United States for dropping the 
A-Bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. But since we are 
the only nation to experience the horror of nuclear 
weapons, we must tell the world, especially those with 
nuclear bombs: no more Hiroshimas, no more 
Nagasakis.” 

SUSAN WENZEL 
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News of alumni who have received graduate 
or professional degrees but did not attend Duke 
as undergraduates appears under the year in 
which the advanced degree was awarded. 
Otherwise the year designates the person’s 
undergraduate class. Married couples 
representing different class years are usually 
listed under the earlier year. 











"30s & *40s 


James Rowland Burgess M.Ed. ‘36 is working with 
the artists-in-education program of the Georgia 
Council forthe Arts and Humanities. President of 
Reinhardt College in Waleska, Ga., from 1944 to 
1973, he recently published a collection of his 
poetry, “Flashing Eyes, Trilliums and Trees.” He 
lives in Atlanta. 


Richard G. Connar ‘41, M.D. °44 was appointed 
chairman of the surgery department at the Univer- 
sity of South Florida’s medical school. He joined 
the university faculty in 1973 as clinical professor 
of surgery, and has also been an assistant professor 
of surgery at Duke. He is chief of the surgery divi- 
sion and chief of the section of thoracic and cardio- 
vascular surgery at Tampa General Hospital, and 
has served on the board of governors for the Ameri- 
can College of Surgeons. He has also chaired the 
Duke University National Council, was president 
of the Duke General Alumni Association, and was 
listed in“Who’s Who in America.” 


Curtis L. Blake "43, after selling the Friendly Ice 
Cream Co., which he founded in 1935, has decided 
that retirement is not for him. He recently began 
expanding a small summertime business run by his 
son and daughter into a full-fledged ice cream com- 
pany named Harbor Foods. The company will 
produce Harbor Bars, which have either an oat- 
meal or chocolate chip cookie center surrounded 
by two layers of ice cream and dipped in chocolate. 


Sheena Emmenegger “43 is secretary of the alumni 
Class of "43. She and her husband, Fred, have 
retired to Pinehurst, N.C., where they spend their 
free time playing golf, and recently made a trip to 
her home country, Scotland. 


William H. Muller Jr. M.D. °43 was presented with 
the Thomas Jefferson Award by the University of 
Virginia on Oct. |. The award is presented annually 
to an outstanding member of the UVA community, 
and is the university’s highest honor. Dr. Muller, 
an internationally known surgeon and pioneer in 
open heart surgery, joined the UVA faculty in 1954 
and served as chairman of the surgery department 
of the medical school for 27 years. He has been 
vice-president for health affairs since 1976, and also 
holds the S. Hurt Watts Professorship of Surgery. 


Andrew Gould "44 was elected assistant secretary in 
the metropolitan corporate banking division of 
Manufacturers Hanover Trust Co. He joined the 
bank’s management program in 1980, and was 
promoted to corporate banking representative in 
1981. 


Henry H. Nicholson ‘44, M.D. °47 received the 
Outstanding Air National Guard Flight Surgeon of 
the Year Award, and isalso the Air National 
Guard’s nominee for the Malcolm C. Grow Award 
for U.S. Air Force medical officers. He and his 
wife, Freda, live in Charlotte, N.C. They have five 
sons and one daughter. 


Manley K. Fuller ‘45, J.D. "48 has retired from his 
position as senior vice president in trust for First 
Union National Bank in Hickory, N.C. He and his 
son, John, have opened a law firm in Hickory. He is 
married to Catherine Crowell ‘47. 


Jane Hinnant R.N. ‘45, B.S.N. "48 has been elected 
to the National League for Nursing’s board of 
review, which examines curricula for 123 national 
practical nursing programs and conducts on-site 
visits for accreditation. She is head of the practical 
nursing department of Midlands Technical College 
in South Carolina, which became the first nursing 
school in the state to receive national accreditation 
while under her leadership. 
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Morton Klein B.S. M.E. ‘46 was appointed chair- 
man of the industrial engineering and operations 
department of Columbia University in New York 
City. 


Sam P. McConnell M.Ed. '46 Was honored with the 
founding of a scholarship in his name at Emory and 
Henry College in Virginia. The scholarship was 
established with a gift from McConnell’s brother, 
Jack B. McConnell of Basking Ridge, N.J., and 
matched with a corporate grant from Johnson & 
Johnson Corp. McConnell is former chairman of 
the board of trustees of Holston Conference Col- 
leges, to which Emory and Henry belongs. 


Kalman J. Bene ‘49 has retired from his position as 
assistant comptroller of South Central Bell Tele- 
phone Co. after 33 years of service with the Bell sys- 
tem. He and his wife, Mabel, live in Birmingham, 
Ala., and have one daughter and one grandson. 
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Board of Directors 


Kay M. Couch B.S.N. ’59, president 
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M. Laney Funderburk Jr. 60, secretary- 
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Williams E. Arant Jr. 59; Steve Bernstein 
85, Frances A. Blaylock ’53; Anthony 
Bosworth 58; William T. Buice II] LL.B. 
64; William B. Bunn III74, J.D. 778, M.D. 
7719; Margaret W. Davis °37; Joan B. 
DiNapoli M.S.N. 770; George F. Dutrow 
59, M.F. 60, Ph.D. "70; William M. Eagles 
M.D. "44; Hilliard M. Eure ’58; J. Spencer 
Ferebee Jr. M.B.A. 72: Linda Ferreri 73; F. 
Owen Fitzgerald B.D. 54; Robert L. Heidrick 
63; Paul C. Hendrix B.H.S.°75; Alice B. 
Hicks 69; Grace T. Hodges ’50; Alton H. 
Hopkins 60; James A. Howard LL.B. ’49; 
Rebecca N. Keesler’67; Allen C. Kelley; 
Dennis D. Kokenes ’83; John Koskinen ’61; 
C.G. Newsome *72, M.Div. 75, Ph.D. 82; 
Joanne S. Osteen’58; W. Lee Popham 71; 
Alan E. Rimer B.S.C.E.°64; Carol K. Sackett 
B.S.N. 61; Michael J. Schwartz M.H.A. 71, 
J.D. °82; John S. Sensenbrener \11 "84; 
Shauna Singletary 75; Elizabeth Becker 
Taylor’49; Elia E. Villanueva A.M. ’69. 





MARRIAGES: Julia Coffman Jarvis ’38 and Floyd 
1. Fennell on Oct. 16. Residence: Bridgeport, 

W. Va.... Elizabeth G. Huckle 41 and William W. 
Rader on Oct. 23. Residence: Mooresville, N.C. 


50s 


Robert E. Klees 51 was appointed senior vice presi- 
dent of marketing for the film processing division 
of 20th Century-Fox. He joined the company in 
1975 as vice president of marketing, after having 
worked for the Union Carbide Corp. and Smith 
Kline Beckman. 


G. Howard Alired M.Div. 52 has been named 
superintendent of the northeast district of the 
North Carolina conference of the United Method- 
ist Church. He was previously minister of Memo- 
rial United Methodist Church in Thomasville, N.C. 
He has served as president of the United Fund and 
Mental Health associations, and has served on the 
board of directors of the local unit of the American 
Red Cross. During World War II he was a combat 
pilot in the Mediterranean, and received the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross. He and his wife, Florence, 
have three children and three grandchildren. 


Bill P. Mitchell 53 has been named manager of the 
office of Chamber of Commerce Relations for the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce. He is executive vice 
president of the Jackson, Miss., Chamber of Com- 
merce, and isa past officer of the American 
Chamber of Commerce Executives. 


William M. Bartlett B.S.C.E. ’54 was elected presi- 
dent, chief executive officer, and a director of 
Kewannee Scientific Equipment Corp. on July 1. 
He was previously corporate vice president of G.D. 
Searle and Co., and was an international and 
domestic division president for American Hospital 
Supply Corp. from 1968 to 1978. He lives in 
Winnetka, Ill. 


Herbert K. Lodder ’55 is an administrator of an 
alcoholism treatment and drug abuse research unit 
at Baltimore City Hospitals, and is also serving as 
vicar of the Episcopal Church of the Resurrection 
in Baltimore, Md. 


Charles E. Rackley 55, M.D. ’58 has been 
appointed chairman of the department of medicine 
and physician in chief of Georgetown University’s 
medical center in Washington, D.C. He has been 
onthe faculty of UNC's medical school, and was a 
professor of medicine and director of the Special- 
ized Center of Research for Ischemic Heart Disease 
at the University of Alabama. He and his wife, 
Elizabeth Woodhall Rackley B.S.N. ’63, have two 
children. , 


Elizabeth Getaz Whitener '5S is living in Winston- 
Salem, N.C., with her husband, Donald L. 
Whitener. She is continuing the study of music his- 
tory at Salem College. 


Allan H. Haack ’56 is temporarily serving as assist- 
ant director of aviation for New York State. His 
normal! position is assistant manager of John F. 
Kennedy International Airport in New York City. 
He is also chairman-elect of the national airport 
planning committee of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers. He and his wife, Edith, a school 
principal, live in Wantagh, Long Island, and have 
two daughters, Allison 83 and Susan 85, who 
attend Duke. 


Shirley Dayis-Martin R.N. ‘56, B.S.N. ‘58, M.S.N. 
60 has been named professor of nursing and chair- 
man of the nursing department at William Jewell 
College in Liberty, Mo. She was formerly assistant 
professor of medica]-surgical nursing at the Univer- 
sity of Central Florida. 


Janet “Gay” Weeks Neale ‘56 was awarded a fellow- 
ship for graduate work in library science at the 
Catholic University of America in Washington, 
D.C. Her children’s novel, “Banners Over Terre 
d'Or,” was published by John Blair Publishers in 
October. She lives in Brodnax, Va., and has two 
children. 


George E. Paulson M.D. '56 has been named direc- 
tor of the neurology division at Ohio State Univer- 
sity Hospital. He joined the university in 1967, and 
has also served on the faculties of Vanderbilt and 
Duke medical schools. He is a fellow in the Ameri- 
can Academy of Neurology. 


Peter R. Schmidt ’56 is senior vice president and 
manager of the Morristown office of Boyden 
Associates, Inc. He joined the company in 1969 as 

an executive search specialist, and was elected to 

the board of directors in 1979. He has been 

employed by Bell Telephone Laboratories as an 
executive assistant, and headed his ownelectronics — 
firm, Crystalonics Industries, Inc. He is a captain in 
the U.S. Naval Reserves. 


Norma L. Cozart B.S.N. °59 has received her 
master’s degree in higher education administration 
from Appalachian State University, and is teaching 
nursing at the associate degree level at Caston 
College in Dallas, N.C. She and her husband, 
William H. Cozart Jr. B.S.M.E. °58, live in 
Belmont, N.C. They have two sons and two 
daughters. ete 


60s 


Pryor Millner 60 has.been named manager of the — 
Mooresville, N.C., Plant of Burlington Sportswear — 
Fabrics. He joined Burlington in 1968 as superin- 
tendent of preparation and finishing, after having 
worked for Dan River Mills. He has held positions 

at Burlington plants in Erwin, N.C., and Longford 
and Tullamore, Ireland. He and his wife, Barbara, 
have two children. 


Anne Lewis Garda 61 is director of the Mayor’s 
Operation Volunteer Effort in Cleveland, a pro- 
gram designed to place volunteer workers in sery- 
ices throughout the city. Since beginning the pro- 
gram last February, she has placed more than 50 
volunteers in the greater Cleveland area. 


C. Thomas Caskey M.D. ’62, chief of medical 
genetics at the Baylor College of Medicine in 
Houston, has reported the first successful cloning 
of the gene that causes Lesch-Nyhan disease. 
Lesch-Nyhan disease is an X chromosome-linked 
hereditary disease that causes severe mental 
retardation. The successful cloning will eventually 
provide useful information on how chromosomal 
mutations produce disease, and perhaps how these 
mutations can be corrected. 


Pat Lipperer Whitmore B.S.N. °62 is nurse coordi- 
nator of hospice services for cancer patients at 
Hospice of Catawba Valley in Newton, N.C. She 
has held several nursing jobs for the last 20 years 
and was honored as Nurse Volunteer of the Year in 
1981. She and her husband, Jim, have two children 
and live in Hickory, N.C. 


John S. Zwerner B.S.M.E. °63 has been appointed 
assistant chief engineer in charge of powertrains for 
the Pontiac motor division of General Motors. He 
joined GM asa college graduate in training in 1963. 
He and his wife have two children and live in 
Rochester, Mich. 


Allan Bell 63, commander of the USS Morton, 
has returned to Hawaii after a six-month deploy- 
ment in the Western Pacific. Cmdr. Bell and his 
crew distinguished themselves in the Far East in 
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three major fleet exercises and in the rescue of 77 
Vietnamese refugees, for which they received the 
Humanitarian Service Medal. Bell and his wife, 

Maria, live in Honolulu, with their two children. 


Robert L. Heidrick ’63 and his father, Gardner W. 
Heidrick, have formed a consulting firm, the 
Heidrick Partners, Inc., in Chicago. The firm will 
specialize in executive search. He was president of 
Robert Heidrick Associates, executive search con- 
sultants, and has held positions with American 
Hospital Supply Corp. He was president of the 
Chicago Duke Alumni Association for five years. 
He received his M.B.A. degree from the University 
of Chicago in 1971. 


Catherine Childre Sprinkles 63 has joined the busi- 
ness law firm of Ferrari, Alvarez, Olsen, and 
Ottoboni in San Jose, Calif. She has two children. 
Her husband, Leonard, is also an attorney. 


Joe Reeves M.Div. ’63, minister of the Central 
United Methodist Church in Shelby, N.C., received 
his doctor of ministry degree from Drew University 
in Madison, N.J., for his dissertation “The Use of 
Fictional Literature as a Resource for Preaching 
with Special Reference to Flannery O'Connor.” 
Reeves entered the ministry after serving as a lan- 
guage specialist in the Air Force, and pastored a 
Methodist church while attending the University of 
Knoxville. He became minister of Central United 
in 1981. He and his wife, Betty, have two sons. 


Thomas A. Van A.M. ’63, Ph.D. 66 has been 
appointed head of the English department at Cali- 
fornia Polytechnic State University. He was 
formerly head of the English department at the Uni- 
versity of Louisville in Kentucky, and has taught at 
UNC, City College of New York, and Duke. Heisa 
specialist in English literature, and is writing a 
book on medieval popular culture. He and his wife, 
Dean, live in San Luis Obispo, and have two 
children. 


C. Randall Edwards ‘65 is clinical director of the 
Davidson County Mental Health Center. He and 
his wife have two daughters and live in Thomas- 
ville, N.C. 


Amos Lee Laine A.M. 65, Ph.D. *72 was promoted 
to professor of history at Hampden-Sydney Col- 
lege in Virginia. He joined the faculty in 1968, and 
has concentrated his studies in European national- 
ism and communism in the Far East. 





Carl Settle M. Div. 65, has been named president 
of Rutledge College Corp., the operator of proprie- 
tary business schools located coast-to-coast. The 
corporation is based in Charlotte, N.C. Settle 
joined the corporation in 1976 as president of the 
college in Fayetteville, N.C., and in 1979 became 
president of Rutledge’s N.C. group of schools. In 
1981, he became the corporation's chief financial 
officer. He served as a Methodist minister in 
Arkansas before joining the faculty at Louisburg 
College, Louisburg, N.C., and became dean of stu- 
dent affairs at Louisburg before joining the 
Rutledge firm. He continues as chairman of the 
board for the company. 


Donald K. Covington 66 assumed command of the 
Carrier Airborne Early Warning Squadron 114 at 
Miramar Naval Air Station on July 1. He and his 
wife, Janice, live in Coronado, Calif., and have two 
children. 


Richard W. Katzeber 67, assistant professor of 
radiology at the University of Rochester, was 
instrumental in the development of new treatment 
approaches to temporomandibular joint pain. His 
studies were presented recently at conferences in 
Rochester and New York City. He received his 
M.D. degree from the Medical University of South 
Carolina. He has been on the Rochester faculty 
since 1981. 


Bill Kenerly ’67 was reelected to a two-year term as 
vice chairman of the Salisbury, N.C., school board. 
He has been a board member since 1967. He has 
also served several terms as legislative chairman of 
the N.C. State School Board Association commit- 
tee on improvement in the quality of teaching. He is 
a partner in the law firm of Holshouser and 
Kenerly, and is a 1973 graduate of UNC’s law 
school. He served three years in the Marines, with 
duty in Vietnam. 


Tom Reynolds M. Div. ’67 has returned to Blacks- 
burg, Va., where he is associate pastor of the 
Blacksburg Baptist Church, froma three month 
sabbatical in Europe and England. Reynolds spent 
three weeks of his sabbatical studying at Mansfield 
College, Oxford, was pastor of the Swallownest 
Baptist church in Aston, Sheffield, for a month, 
and spent the remainder of his leave traveling in 
Europe with his family. 


Walter E. Sikes B.S.M.E. ’67 has been promoted to 
manager of load analysis in the marketing depart- 


Focus on fitness 
Alumni College 
April 6-10 


Duke University’s Preventive Approach to Cardiology 


Look at yourself, and your lifestyle. Health and fitness are your personal 
responsibilities, but we can help you get them into focus. 


Treat yourself to a four day DUPAC Executive Health and Fitness Seminar 


designed to: 


Evaluate your fitness 


and personal well-being 


Develop a personal exercise program 

Expose you to multiple modes of exercise 

Brief you on the state of the art of preventive medicine 
Introduce you to lifestyle choices that will enhance your health 


Spend four days at Duke’s unique DUPAC center and take homea 
personally-patterned fitness program for a livelier future. Experts will 
conducta cardiovascular fitness and treadmill test, train you in a variety 
of exercises, conduct lectures on aspects of diet, stress, exercise and 
aging. Lodging at the new Sheraton University Center (indoor pool and 
Jacuzzi). All meals, from Wednesday dinner to Saturday’s “graduation 


banquet.” 


Per person sharing a double room: $650. Married couples: first person, $650; 
second person, $580. Single room supplement: $70. 


Please reserve 





spaces at DUPAC’s Alumni Coliege. 


l enclose acheck, payable to Duke University, for each reservation($75 per 


_ person deposit). 


Name 





Address = 





Phone ( ) 
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ail to: DUPAC Alumni College, 614 Chapel Drive, Duke University, Durham, N.C. 27706. 


ment at Duke Power Co. He joined the company in 
1967 as an assistant distribution engineer, was 
promoted to commercial representative in 1968, to 
commercial supervisor in 1969, and to manager of 
commercial sales in 1971. He isa member of the 
National Society of Professional Engineers. He 
and his wife, Cynthia, live in Charlotte, N.C., and 
have two daughters. 


Bruce D. Alexander J.D. 68 has been named to the 
Board of Trustees of Goucher College in Towson, 
Md. Heis senior vice president and director of the 
commercial development division of The Rouse 
Company, and is also president of the Columbia 
Foundation. 


Karla Harbin Fox ‘68, J.D. 71 and her husband, 
Martin D. Fox Ph.D. 72, associate professors at 
the University of Connecticut, are on sabbatical at 
the University of Miami, where she is a visiting 
associate professor of business law and he is earn- 
ing his M.D. degree. They are living on Key 
Biscayne with their son and daughter. 


H. Ellis Finger III A.M. °68 is director of Lafayette 
College’s new Morris R. Williams Center for the 
Arts, which will open next fall. He cameto the 
college in 1973 as an assistant professor of lan- 
guages. He has been assistant director of develop- 
ment since 1980 and serves on several campus 
organizations. He was a Duke Exchange Fellow at 
Free University in West Berlin and earned his 
Ph.D. at Princeton. 


Chuck Fyfe 68, M.B.A. °74 has been promoted to 
manager of college relations for the First Union 
National Bank in Charlotte, N.C. 


Alan F. Geoffrey 68 was named director of market- 
ing for Giogrio-Skinner Co., the pasta division of 
Hershey Foods Corp. Geoffery was previously a 
marketing manager for Kraft Inc., and an associate 
product manager for National Liberty Marketing 
in Frazer, Penn. He has also beena marketing 
instructor at the University of Hartford in Connect- 
icut and a systems analyst for the Shell Oil Co. 


Patrick Morelli A. M. 68 is displaying his sculpture 
“Champion” in the Alitalia Airlines building in 
New York City. The sculpture will be exhibited by 
corporate sponsors of the 1984 Olympics in Illinois, 
St. Louis, Los Angeles, Dallas, and by the United 
States Olympic Training Center in Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 





Charleston and the arts 


Richard L. Morrill Ph.D. ’68 is president of Centre ~_ 


College in Danville, Ky. He was president of Salem 
College and Salem Academy in Winston-Salem, 
N.C: In 1980, his book “Teaching Values in Col- 
lege,” was published by Jossey-Bass. 


David B. Seligman Ph.D. °68 has been named asso- 
ciated dean of the faculty at Skidmore College in 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y., where he will be respon- 
sible for faculty development and revising the 
college’s distribution requirements. He was former- 
ly assistant to the president at Hampshire College 
in Amherst, Mass., and has been a faculty member 
at Southern and Northern Illinois Universities. He 
and his wife, Caroline Seligman ‘65, have three 
children and live in Wilton, N.Y. 


Mark J. Hauser ’69 has been elected to fellowship 
in the American College of Physicians, which repre- 
sents doctors of internal medicine and related 
specialists. He is on the staffs of three Miami area 
hospitals, and lives in Coral Gables, Fla. 


Richard Bland Williams III 69 has been elected to 
a fellowship in the American College of Physicians, 
and was honored at the association's annual session 
in Philadelphia in April. A specialist in gastro- 
enterology, he is on the staff of South Baltimore 
General Hospital. The ACP represents doctors of 
internal medicine and related specialists, and works 
to upgrade the quality of medical practice, educa- 
tion, and research in the United States. 


BIRTHS: Son to William B. Clantanoff ‘66 and 
Kathy Clatanoff in Awali, Bahrain, on Oct. 16. 
Named Charles Medford... Second child and first 
daughter to Philip William Gold ‘66, M.D. 70 and 
Carol Dornseif Gold 69, Washington, D.C., on 
May 28. Named Leah Kyle... Second child and first 
daughter to Joan Flagler Burnap 68 and John 
Burnap in New Canaan, Conn., on Oct. 14. Named 
Jessica Palmer... First child and son to John D. 
Taurman ’68 and Donna Taurman, Washington, 
D.C., on July 1. Named Devon Elliot. 


"70s 


Joseph P. Baden B.S.E. 70 was appointed product 
manager for the consumer products division of 
AMCA International in Bowling Green, Ky. He 
and his wife, Anne, have one daughter. 


Jean F. Chabot Ph.D. 70 has been elected trea- 


Spoleto Festival, U.S.A. 
Alumni College 
May 27-30 


Come to historic and charming Charleston, S.C., fora memorable 
four days at the famous Spoleto Festival. Inspired by composer 

Gian Carlo Menotti’s festival of the arts in Spoleto, Italy, this Amer- 
ican festival is a whirl of acclaimed performances, street actors, art 


shows, children’s theater. 


You'll stay at the newly renovated Francis Marion Hotel, ideally 
located for walking to numerous festival events. Included in the 


package: 


e Accommodations for three nights 


Reception and dinner on Friday 

Cruise of Charleston Harbor aboard a private yacht 
Brunch and cocktail buffet in historic private homes 
Tickets to three Spoleto performances 


Optional additional tours will also be available. Act now, for the 
Spoleto Festival Alumni College is limited to only 40 participants. 


Per person sharing a double room: $330; per person single room: $385. 





Please reserve ___ spaces at Spoleto festival, U.S.A. | enclose a check, pay- 
able to Duke University, for each reservation ($75 per person deposit). 

Name 

Address Sieh tre ES 











Phone ( ) 


Mail to: Spoleto Festival, 614 Chape! Drive, Duke University, Durham, N.C. 5 


Duke Alumni Regis! 


Alumni profile: Herb Rudoy . 


At the top of his game 


Sports attorney jockeys athletes into pro positions 


4 é V hey call him Uncle Herb—the lanky basketball 
players in the size 12 sneakers, the burly football 
players who drink six-packs of milk with lunch. 

To some 25 professional athletes in the NBA and NFL, 
and several dozen American cagers playing in Europe, 
sports attorney Herb Rudoy 64 is knownas Uncle Herb, 
the guy who brought them lucrative contracts in profes- 
sional sports, attends their weddings and remembers their 
kids’ birthdays. 

The Chicago native received his law degree from 
Northwestern in 1967, and worked six months as an attor- 
ney for the City of Chicago. At the suggestion of then 
Duke Head Basketball Coach Vic Bubas (who now heads 
the Sun Belt Conference), Rudoy decided to explore the 
field of athlete representation. 

“He was my mentor,” Rudoy says of Bubas. “There 
weren't six people nationwide doing this at the time. Some 
college players were represented by local attorneys, but 
the majority were represented by fathers, uncles or friends. 
There are still no more than 25 people who are full-time 
sports attorneys, though there are several hundred agents, 
or sports attorneys working in the field part time.” 

Rudoy bristles when referred to as a sports agent. 
“I’m a lawyer,” he says. “Anyone can be an agent. A cab 
driver can be an agent.” 

Duke had a lot to do with Rudoy’s interest in sports, 
and continues to be a valuable client source. “I was a big 
sports fan in college,” he says. “The basketball team 
finished third in the NCAA finals in 1963 and finished 
second in 1964. | roomed with Jay Buckley, who wasa 
center on the team.” 

As an undergraduate, Rudoy assisted with on- 
campus recruitment of prospective basketball players, 
among them, Mike Lewis, who was to become Rudoy’s 
first client. “I remember when I negotiated his contract 
with the Indiana Pacers, I made $8,000 in one hour’s 
work. I said to myself, ‘This is the greatest business.’ I quit 
my job with the City of Chicago, but it wasn’t until 18 
months later that I got another contract.” Rudoy says 
Lewis, now an executive with a Greensboro, N.C., paper 
products company, is still a close friend. 

Though Rudoy’s early years as a sports attorney were 
made up of salad days, he began to establish a reputation. 
“L used to be called the Kid Attorney, when I began,” he 
says. “Now I’m one of the oldest sports attorneys. Twelve 
years ago I told prospective clients they need me because 
I’m young and aggressive. Now I say they need me because 
I’m a vet. You use whatever argument you have,” says the 
Chicago-based Rudoy. 

His current crop of basketball clients include Duke’s 
Jim Spanarkle, with the Dallas Mavericks; Gene Banks, 
with the San Antonio Spurs, and Vince Taylor, with the 
New York Knicks. The non-Duke lineup includes Dave 
Corzine, with the Chicago Bulls, Mickey Johnson, with 
the New Jersey Nets, and Rudoy’s first big client, Artis 
Gilmore, with the San Antonio Spurs. Rudoy also repre- 
sents Billy Knight, with the Indiana Pacers and Larry 
Nance, with the Phoenix Suns. His one pro baseball 
player is Jerry Morales, of the Chicago Cubs. 

Former Duke basketball players represented by 
Rudoy who are no longer playing in the pros or Europe in- 
clude Rob West, who played in Israel and is now vice 
president of one of Chicago’s largest banks; Gary 
Melchionni, an attorney who played for the Phoenix Suns 
and in Italy; Bob Fleisher, now a doctor and a former 
player in Israel and Italy; and Larry Saunders, who played 
in Italy and France and now owns and operates a Wendy’s 
franchise in New Orleans. 
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Rudoy’s former Duke and pro football players 
include Leo Hart, who was with the Atlanta Falcons, 
Buffalo Bills and New York Giants, and is now sales 
manager of a hotel in Hawaii, and Steve Jones, who 
played for the Buffalo Bills, Los Angeles Rams and St. 
Louis Cardinals. Jones is now director of sales for a beer 
distributorship in St. Louis. Active non-Duke pros 
include Jack Ham, with the Pittsburgh Steelers; Vince 
Evans, of the Chicago Bears; and Keena Turner, with the 
San Francisco 49ers. 

Rudoy’s job is to identify college athletes with high 
draft potential, and establish a rapport with the appropri- 
ate coaches and players. It’s alla matter of contacts, not 
unlike the recruitment process used by the coaches them- 
selves in building their teams. Rudoy also maintains con- 
tacts with general managers of professional teams. “I have 
to determine what a player’s worth,” he says. “I have to 
know the going rate in terms of salary and the position 
teams need to fill. 

“My best relationship is with the coaches. There are 
people (sports agents) out there knocking on a kid’s door 
at 2a.m., giving them things. I go where I’m invited.” 

Rudoy’s involvement begins at the end of the player’s 
senior season, when the lawyer/client relationship is estab- 
lished. He then contacts pro teams before the draft, and 
uses his own brand of offense to improve the player’s draft 
position. “I can’t increase the player’s value in terms of 
ability,” says Rudoy, “but I can in terms of character, and 
that can influence the decision.” 

After the player has been drafted, Rudoy goes into 
contract negotiation. “I try to get three to five-year guaran- 
teed contracts. It depends on where the player is in the 









draft,” he says. “I like the three- to five-year guaranteed 
contract because it puts the player ina position later onto _ 
deal with every team asa free agent. With my experience, | 
have a pretty good idea of what I can get fora player.” He — 
says he is very low key in his negotiating, “because | always" 
want to be able to come back later. | never burn bridges.” 

Rudoy looks for security—often over dollars—when ~ 
negotiating his clients’ contracts. “Security is very impor- 
tant. | make sure my clients have a guarantee—that they1l — 
be paid whether or not they’re playing well, or become 
injured. I often go for a lower dollar figure spread over a 
longer time period.” 

He does more than negotiate contracts for his clients. — 
“I do their taxes andepresent them for product endorse- _ 
ments. The most important thing I do for them is try to : 
protect their money, and the greatest struggle I have is 
trying to get them to invest it. | don’t want any Joe 
Louises,” he says, referring to the champion boxer whose 
reputation far outlasted his financial security. Rudoy 
owns a real estate investment firm and much of his clients’ _ 
money goes into commercial and residential property. 

Rudoy takes on only two or three new clients a year, 
and their annual salaries range from $75,000 to $800,000 a 
year. He says the average annual salary of a pro football 
player is $60,000, and the average for basketball is — 
$180,000. “Back when I started in this business, a big con- 
tract in pro football was $25,000—$50,000 in pro 
basketball.” 

His clients in Europe make annual salaries ranging 
from $15,000 in Scandinavia to $100,000 in Italy. “There 
are some nice tax benefits when you play in Europe,” he 
says. “If you are out of the country for a minimum of 331 
days ina calendar year, your first $75,000 is tax free.” 

He says there are limits on the numbers of American 
players on European teams, “because the coaches want to 
develop their local players.” He says that American 
players in Italy are often good enough to be in the NBA, 
“but may have been drafted by the wrong team, or just 
didn’t get a break. American players in other countries are 
usually top quality college players but weren’t quite good 
enough for the NBA.” 

Rudoy has represented two basketball players who 
left school to enter the pros. John Drew, now with Utah 
Jazz, left college at the end of his sophomore year. Darryl 
Dawkins, now with the New Jersey Nets, began his pro 
career straight out of high school. Rudoy says he encour- 
ages athletes to complete their college education, but 
recognizes that the decision to go pro early can be benefi- 
cial to some players. : 

“It’s very difficult,” says Rudoy. “You have to know 
that the player can get a guaranteed contract. Otherwise, 
he’s left with nothing.” . 

With the high visibility and salaries to match, profes- 
sional sports is attractive to high school athletes with pro 
potential. “The problem is that they’ve read the news- 
papers and they assume they’re all going to get huge 
contracts—and they’re not,” says Rudoy. “It depends on 
which team drafts them, how high, and in what position. 
Most of these kids are going to be disappointed. A few 
won't.” 

If he’s like the courtwise basketball player who 
guards his man effectively but always knows where the 
ball is, Uncle Herb will keep his clients from being dis- 
appointed. When they’re happy, he’s happy. 

SUSAN WENZEL 













































the American Association for the Advancement of 


Science. Chabot is a senior research associate in the 
section of biochemistry, molecular and cell biology, 
and a visiting scientist in the section of ecology and 
systematics in the biology division of Cornell Uni- 
versity. Graduate Women in Science is an organiza- 
tion open to anyone who holds a baccalaureate or 
higher degree from an accredited institution of 
higher learning and whois or has been involved in 
research in one of the mathematical, physical, or 
biological sciences. This year the organization will 
award four grants-in-aid and four research fellow- 
ships to outstanding women scientists. 


David Cox. M.Div. "70 is the chaplain at High 
Point Memorial Hospital in High Point, N.C. He 
joined the hospital staff last spring. He was previ- 
ously chaplain and director of volunteer services 
for the Black Mountain Center for the Mentally 
Retarded. He and his wife, Anita, have two 
children. 


Harry O. Finklea ‘70 is in his fouth year as an assist- 
ant professor of chemistry at Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and State University in Blacksburg, Va. 
He and his wife have two children. 


James P. Golson Ph.D. ’70 has been named indus- 
try manager in the marketing department at South- 
ern Bellin Charlotte, N.C. 


Charles C. King A.M. ’70, Ph.D. °71 has been 
promoted to executive vice president and chief 
operating officer of Hadley-Peoples Manufactur- 
ing Co. in Siler City, N.C. He joined the firm, which 
manufactures yarn, in 1958 as supervisor of meth- 
ods and standards, and was serving as vice presi- 
dent for finance before his promotion. He and his 


_ wife, Betty Anne, have one daughter. 


John R. Sanders ’70 recently received his second 
Navy Achievement Medal for service as an A-7E 
weapons flight instructor at NAS Cecil Field in 
Jacksonville, Fla. He isa member of the USS 
Forrestal Attack Squadron 83, on deployment in 
the Indian Ocean. 


Larry P. Schumann M.B.A. *70 has been promoted 
to senior audit manager in the Denver office of 

Price Waterhouse, an international accounting and 
management firm. He joined the firm in July, 1981. 


Flo Denny Durway M.A.T.°71 was named 1981- 
1982 Teacher of the Year in High Point, N.C., 
where she was an English teacher at High Point 
Central High School. She and her husband, Daniel 
Durway Ph.D. °71, recently moved to Antwerp, 
Belgium, where he is the minister at the American 
Protestant Church and she is teaching English at 
the Antwerp International School. The Durways 
have three children. 


Elizabeth G. Ferris °71 has joined the faculty of 
Lafayette College in Easton, Penn., as anassistant 
professor of government and law. She previously 
taught at Miami University and Pembroke State 
University, and spent the past year as a Fulbright 
professor at the U.S. Embassy in Mexico City. 


Thomas E. Fitz Jr. 71 was appointed southeast 
regional manager in charge of health care consult- 
ing for the international accounting firm of Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell and Co. He and his wife, 
Margaret, live in Atlanta, and have two daughters. 


Chun H. Lam B.S.E. 71, M.B.A. 74 received the 
Howard Wissner Teaching Award given by stu- 
dents at the Tulane University’s business school. He 
recently joined the Cox School of Business at 
Southern Methodist University as an associate pro- 
fessor of finance. 


Constantine G. Papachristou M.S. 71, M.B.A. "73 
has been promoted to managing director of NP 
Lanitis-Hellas Inc. in Athens, Greece. 


Eric W. Svenson ‘71 is director of the Allison 
Permian Basin Cancer Therapy Center in Midland, 
Texas. He graduated from the University of 
Florida medical center, interned in Roanoke, Va., 
and completed his residency at M.D. Anderson 
Hospital in Houston. 


Stephen Worchel Ph.D. 7! has been selected to 
serve a three-year term on the Council for Interna- 
tional Exchange of Scholar’s Advisory Screening 
Committee, the screening panel for Fulbright 
research scholarships. A former Fulbright recip- 
ient, he isa psychology professor at the University 
of Virginia, and has been on the faculty there since 
1974, 


E. Keith Hutcherson M. Div. ’72 has become pastor 
of the Good Shepherd Community Church in 
Yorba Linda, Calif. He was pastor of the Rural 
Hall Moravian Church in Rural Hall, N.C. 


Bruce R. MacQueen M.B.A. ‘72 has moved from 
Seoul, Korea to Sydney, Australia, where he is in 
charge of the Sydney Division of Manufacturers 


* Hanover Trust Co. 


John H. Nicholson B.S.E. 72, M.B.A. 74 has been 
promoted to advisory financial analyst in telecom- 
munications market analysis for IBM in Research 
Triangle Park, N.C. 


Bruce Arnold B.S.E. ’73 is an aircraft accident 
investigator with the Garretts Turbines Engine Co. 
in Phoenix, Ariz. He is also a corporate pilot and a 
pilot in the Arizona Air National Guard. He and 
his wife live in Scottsdale, and have two daughters. 


Richard Bochan M.B.A. ’73 has been promoted to 
division manager of the cost estimating and pricing 
division of AT&T in Basking Ridge, N.J. 


Carlie J. Coats Jr. °73 has joined the faculty of The 
Citadel in Charleston, S.C., as an assistant profes- 
sor of mathematics. He has taught at Tufts, Lehigh 
and Illinois State, and isa member of the American 
Mathematics Society and the International Asso- 
ciation for Mathematics and Computing in Simula- 
tion. From 1973 until 1976 he was a National 
Science Foundation Graduate Fellow, and partici- 
pated ina topology and geometry symposium in 
Rio de Janeiro in 1976. 


Susan L. Fischer Ph.D. °73 was promoted to assist- 
ant professor in the Spanish department at 
Bucknell University in Lewisburg, Penn. She 
joined the Bucknell staff in 1975. 


Dwight M. Frazier M.B.A. ’73 is manager of data 
processing for IBM in Research Triangle Park, 
N.C. 


Keith V. Frazier M.B.A. ’73 has moved from the 
Liggett Group in Durham to director of data pro- 
cessing for the Nello Teer Construction Co. in 
Durham. 


Stephen A. Lacks 73, M.B.A. 75 works for AT&T 
in Basking Ridge, N.J., and is in charge of imple- 
menting the marketing division of the Bell System. 


Frederick G. Maxson M.B.A. "73 is vice president 
of regulatory relations for GTE in Irving, Texas. 


Robert R. Nelson Jr. ’73 has been promoted to 
supervisor in the internal audit department of 
Duke Power Co. after five years with the company. 


William C. Palmer M.B.A. °73 is senior marketing 
manager for the Pall Conference Center in Glen 
Cove, N.Y. 


Fred L. Soule M.H.A. *73 was elected to the N.C. 
Hospital Association Board of Trustees. He is 
administrator of Caldwell Memorial Hospital in 
Lenoir, where he has been since 1973. He and his 
wife, Susan, have two sons. 


Pamela A. Stewart 73, M.Div. 76 is inthe second 
year of her internship in clinical pastoral education 
at Denver Presbyterian Hospital in Colorado. 


Raymond F. Brown J.D. °74 has joined the Louis- 
ville, Ky., office of the law firm of Greenbaum Doll 
and McDonald. 


Herbert N. Chain ‘74 was recently promoted to 
manager in the international accounting firm of 
Deloitte, Haskins, and Sells in New York City. He 
is vice president of the Brooklyn-Queens chapter of 
the National Association of Accountants. He and 
his wife, Heidi, live in Forest Hills, N. Y., with their 
son. 


Bryant R. Daniels M.B.A. *74 is a senior interna- 
tional negotiator for Union Texas Petroleum Corp. 
in Houston. 


Duncan L. Hemink M.B.A. ‘74 isa forecasting 
specialist for the Industrial Products Group of 
T.R.W. in Shaker Heights, Ohio. 


Robert K. Johnston Ph.D. '74 is vice president and 
dean of North Park Theological Seminary in ; 
Chicago. He had been a professor of religion at 
Western Kentucky University since 1974. In 1981 
he was a visiting professor of theology and Old 
Testament at New College at Berkeley. He is the 
author of several books. He and his wife, Anne, live 
in Chicago. 


Raymon E. Lark Jr. ’74 is serving as acting head of 
the division of consumer advocacy in the S.C. 
Department of Consumer Affairs. He and his wife, 
Harriett, live in Columbia, S.C. 


Christopher P. Larkin 74 resigned as deputy direc- 
tor of the Office of Management Services, U.S. 
Environmental Protection Agency, a position he 
had held since 1977. He is now a senior associate in 
the operations management department of 
C.A.C.I. in Washington, D.C., where he is respon- 
sible for designing automated management infor- 
mation and budget systems. He lives in Falls 
Church, Va. 


Harvey Pass M.D. 74 is practicing cardiothoracic 
surgery as an assistant professor at the Medical 
University of South Carolina in Charleston, after 
completing his residency there. Pass received the 
Conrad Jobst Award for best surgical presentation 





Down to the seas again 
Weekend Seminar 
April 29-May 1 


Duke University Marine Laboratory 


Journey to historic Beaufort, N.C., for the Marine Lab’s 8th annual 
weekend seminar. Learn about research being donein N.C. coastal 
waters from Duke’s Orrin Pilkey, Joseph Ramos, Steve Wainwright 
and UNC-Wilmington’s Larry Cahoon. 


On Saturday afternoon board the new research vessel Cape Hatter- 
as, operated by the Duke/UNC consortium, to cruise areas where 
research is being conducted. 


The weekend package includes two nights at the beachfront Holiday 
Inn, reception Friday evening, all meals, lectures and Saturday’s 
cruise, and a Sunday morning tour of quaint Beaufort, third oldest 

city in North Carolina. 


Per person sharing a double room: $135; single room: $187; per person 
without hotel: $75. Capacity of Cape Hatteras limits participation to 68. 


Please reserve spaces at the Marine Lab’s Weekend Seminar. | en- 
close a check, payable to Duke University, for each reservation ($25 per 
person deposit). 





Name 
Address 
Phone ( ) 


Mail to: Marine Lab Seminar, 614 Chapel Drive, Duke University, Durham, N.C. 27706. 


warm and witty companion 
for a winter’s eve— 


Davison of Duke: His 
Reminiscences is the story, in his 
own words, of the man who 
started the medical school at 
Duke and put it on its way to 
being one of the nation’s finest. 

Rhodes Scholar, young doctor at 
Hopkins, dean at Duke ... 
raconteur and traveler ... family 
man and friend to great and 
small—Davison is a joy to get to 
know. Edited by Jay Arena, MD 
”32, and John P. McGovern, MD 
45, the illustrated hard-cover 
volume costs $20; the specially 
numbered collector’s volume, $25. 
Thanks to the foundation that 
underwrote the publication costs, 
all proceeds go to the Duke 
University School of Medicine 
Scholarship Fund. 


Mili 


LUM i 


copies of Davison of Duke: His 
numbered collector’s copies 


Please send me 
Reminiscences at $20 each, and 
at $25 each. | understand that all proceeds go to the Duke University 
School of Medicine Scholarship Fund. 

name 

address 


GST a ES a TNE a Ne IY 
Add 4 percent sales tax for deliveries in North Carolina. Make checks 
payable to “Davison of Duke” and send this coupon to: Davison of 
Duke, Box 3701, Duke University Medical Center, Durham, NC 27710. 
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at the South East Surgical Conference held in 
Kiawah Island, S.C., in 1980, and is also the author 
of over 40 scientific publications. 


Margery Sved ‘74 has begun a fellowship in 
consult-liaison psychiatry at Tufts-New England 
Medical Center in Boston. She was previously a 
psychiatry resident at the Medical University of 
South Carolina in Charleston. 


Lance A. Mynderse ‘74 received his master’s degree 
in science from the Hahnemann University of the 
Health Sciences in Philadelphia. While at 
Hahnemann, he received the Graduate School 
Tuition Scholarship, was a member of the Institu- 
tional Research committee, and Graduate Student 
Society, and served as a social work services inter- 
preter on the Hahnemann Hypertensive Screening 
Program. 


Bill Walther M.B.A. ‘74 has been promoted to 
account manager at Eaton Corp., with responsibil- 
ity for Ford Motor Co., in Southfield, Mich. 


Peter J. Weldon M.B.A. ‘74 has been promoted to 
vice president and chief financial officer for 
XANAR, Inc., a subsidiary of Johnson and 


Johnson, in Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Richard L. Radecki M.B.A. ‘74 has been promoted 
from industrial engineer to manager of internation- 
al sales for the Harrison Radiator division of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. in Lockport, N.Y. 


Jerry E. Roberts M.B.A. ‘74 has been promoted to 
vice president and commercial lending officer for 
Republic National Bank of Dallas. 


Jeffrey D. Blass ‘75 has been promoted to commer- 
cial banking officer by North Carolina National 
Bank, headquartered in Charlotte, N.C. He joined 
NCNBin 1981 as a credit analyst, and has served as 
a retirement services specialist in the marketing 
division. He and his wife, Carolyn Mazur Blass, 
have two children. 


Robin P. Bradbury M.B.A. ‘75 has been promoted 
to vice president in charge of investment for the 
Charter Insurance Group in Jacksonville, Fla. 


Linda Clayton M.D. ‘75 joined the obstetrics and 
gynecology faculty at Magee- Women’s Hospital in 
Pittsburgh. Magee Hospital is the obstetrical and 
gynecological facility of the University Health Cen- 








Letters 


How good it is 


Editors: 

| have successfully eluded your mailings for 
many years now Perhaps, more realistically, 
you figured out you weren't getting any money 
from me so you quit trying. 

Whatever the case, a return to campus this 
summer more than a decade since my last 
degree awakened a feeling of some sentimental 
attachment to my alma mater. Before | dis- 
miss this notion as simply another hint of 
approaching senility, | would be pleased to be 
returned to the list of those who are heard from 
and hear from you. . 

Having now played the role of one of those 
older, out-of-place people who wandered tenta- 
tively around the campus pointing at dorm 
windows while we students scorned them from 
the other side of those windows, I have come to 
possess a wholly different set of feelings about 
Duke. I have realized just how very good itis. I 
have realized that when I was a student I was 
part of Duke, but that now it isa part of me,a 
part I had let slip out of my awareness. 

lamso pleased to have seen the ways in 
which Duke has developed rather than simply 
grown. The changes I saw in my brief tour of 
campus somehow carried a feeling of being 
right for the school, of being part of something 
thoughtful and coherent. It is apparent that 
what was good about Duke then remains good 
or better. 


Henry D. Prange 64, A.M. 67, Ph.D. °70 


Believe 


Editors: 

In reading Dr. Irwin Fridovich’s article “On 
Getting Close to Truth” printed in the Alumni 
Register—the first in Duke’s series, How to 
Think Straight—I was profoundly dis- 
appointed by the lack of depth, originality and 
validity of his observations that faith-belief is a 
hindrance to getting close to Truth. 

There was evidenced an age-old fallacy of 
limiting reality to that which can be diagnosed, 
analyzed or scientifically observed. Ina day 
when psychology, theology, medicine, philoso- 
phy, sociology are more deeply understanding 
that “real” life involves wholeness of mind, 
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body and spirit, it is discouraging to see a 
scientific leader still limiting reality to partial 
truth attained only by scientific 
experimentation. 

Any probing into the full experiences of life 
is self-limiting if it fails to deal with the 
elements of mystery. No adequate comprehen- 
sion of life in all its aspects can be obtained if 
that which cannot be laboratorily explained is 
eliminated. True life contains mystery. Ulti- 
mately we always reach the point where observ- 
able explanations are inadequate to reach 
meaningful truth. 

We begin to find answers as we accept the 
importance of the spiritual dimension of life. 
Denial of God flies in the face of too much 
experiential evidence. 

Also, Dr. Fridovich fails to deal with the 
understanding that all systems of thought are 
based ultimately upon that which cannot be 
proven; therefore, every perspective is finally 
grounded in some type of faith supposition. 

Entire new horizons of comprehension of 
personal and corporate reality are available 
experientially through openness to the spiritual 
approach to life that is grounded in faith that 
God /s. Faithin God opens new opportunities 
for life with deeper dimensions of aliveness. 


Thomas B. Stockton B. Div. ’55 


Question 


Editors: 

Thank you for printing Irwin Fridovich’s essay 
[“On Getting Close to Truth: A Scientist’s 
Approach”]as part of your How to Think 
Straight series. An agnostic approach to 
science is necessary to generate the uncertainty 
that leads to further experimentation and, 
usually, to new knowledge. 

Unfortunately, this approach has never been 
very popular in handling non-scientific affairs. 
Although we must often make decisions with 
inadequate information (e.g., at the polling 
booth), a questioning attitude is to our advan- 
tage. | think that mankind would be happier 
without so many “true believers.” 


Stephen O. Duke Ph.D. °75 


ter of Pittsburgh. Dr. Clayton served her residency 
at Duke’s medical center, and held a clinical clerk- 
ship with the National Institutes of Health. In 1977 
she received the Golden Apple Award for Teach- 
ing. She is the author of several publications deal- 
ing with reproductive medicine, and is now engaged 
in two research projects on cancer. 


John Connor M.B.A. ‘75 has moved from his job as 
chief for the Tennessee Valley Authority in 
Chattanooga to manager of external affairs for the 
Anaconda Co. in Denver. 


Raymond Gorman M.B.A. 75 received his doctor- 
ate in business administration from Indiana Uni- 
versity. He has joined the faculty of the University 
of Maryland business school as an assistant 
professor. 


Ben Heeb M.B.A. ‘7S isa staff officer inthe U.S. 
Navy, reporting to the Joint Chiefs of Staff in the 
Pentagon. 


Walter M. Keel M.B.A. ‘75 has become controller 
for E-Tech, Inc. in Atlanta. He worked for Deloite, 
Haskins, and Sells, an accounting firm in Atlanta. 


James W. Mertzlufft J.D. °75, M.B.A. ‘75 is tax 
director for Arthur Young and Co. in Greenville, 
SC 


Gary M. Mlot M.B.A. ‘75 has been promoted to 
supervisor by Ernst & Whitney. He has moved 
from Detroit to Raleigh, N.C. 


Bruce W. Romeo 75 graduated from the Univer- 
sity of South Alabama’s medical school, and is now 
in a three-year residency program in internal medi- 
cine at the Carraway Methodist Center in 
Birmingham, Ala. ; 


Robert A. Rosenberg M.B.A. ‘75 isa principal 
owner of Norris and Hirshberg, Inc., the oldest 
independently owned broker/ dealer in Atlanta. 


Steven Arman Trogdon M.S. *75 is teaching at 
Clarkson College in Pottsdam, N.Y. Heand his 
wife are expecting their second child. 


Mark S. Ament J.D. 76 has joined the Louisville, 
Ky., office of the law firm of Greenbaum Doll and 
McDonald. 


Robert M. Fisher °76, A.M. ‘77, Ph.D. °82 has been 
appointed to the faculty of Holy Cross College in 
Worcester, Mass., as an economics instructor. He 
was a part-time lecturer in economics at Salem 
College in Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Gordon E. Geist 76 has been appointed loan 
administration officer in the U.S. banking depart- 
ment of Detroit Bank and Trust, a subsidiary of 


July 31-August 12 


June 12-June 24 


June 26-July 8 


July 11-July 15 
July 17-July 29 


Comerica, Inc. He joined the bank in 1979 as a com. 
mercial loan analyst, and is a member of Robert — 
Morris Associates. ' 


Greg A. Gombar 76 has been promoted to audit 
manager at the international accounting firm of 
Arthur Anderson and Co. He joined the firm in 
1977. 


Thomas W. Grossman Jr. ‘76 has resigned from the 
Navy to attend medical school at the Uniformed 
Services University of the Health Sciences in 
Bethesda, Md. 


Jim Jill B.H.S. °76, a physician’s assistant at 
Charlotte (N.C.) Memorial Hospital Medical Cen- 
ter, has earned his master’s degree in counseling at 
UNC-Charlotte. 


Ginger McHale ‘76 has accepted a sales position as 
account executive at the Sheraton-Boston Hotel. 


Sam McMillan A.M. "76 is a “poet in the schools” 
and travels throughout the state of North Carolina 
conducting residencies of one week or longer to 
teach students how to write poetry. He works both 
independently and through the N.C. Arts Council. 
He is also co-curator of the Upstairs, an artist’s 
alternative space gallery in Tryon, N.C., director 
for Upstairs Art Works, a small independent press 
in Asheville, N.C., and director of the Red Rock 
Floating Arts Troupe, a multi-media arts perform- 
ance group in Asheville, He has held all three of 
these positions since 1977. 


Robert G. Perkins ‘76 graduated from North- 
western University law school in June. He is a mem- 
ber of the Board of Governors for the Chicago 
Council of Lawyers and a founding member of the 
Illinois chapter of Lawyers Alliance for Nuclear 
Arms Control. He is a lawyer with the Chicago firm 
of Isham, Lincoln, and Beale. 


Frank T. Russo 76 is stationed off the coast of 
Beirut, Lebanon, as navigator aboard the USS 
Julius S. Furer. The ship’s home port is Charleston, 
S.C., where Frank and his wife, Elizabeth, live ina 
carriage house on the battery. 


Thomas Bradley Smith "76 has completed three 
years of service with the U.S. Navy Dental Corpsin 
Jacksonville, Fla., and is now in private practice in 
Raleigh. 


Harriet Stopher ’76 was promoted to regignal 
marketing manager at Turner Broadcasting’s Cable 
News Network in Atlanta. 


Robrt W. Wiggins Jr. B.S.M.E. 76, M.S.M.E. 79 
has joined PQA Engineering in Charlotte, N.C. 


AGES/LEVELS 


Advanced (all ages) 

14-15 yr. old Novice 

12-13 yr. old Novice 

12-16, nonresidential Novice 


16-17 yr. old intermediate 
16-17 yr. old Novice 

14-15 yr. old Novice 

12-16, nonresid. intermediate 


10-11 yr. old Novice 


14-15 yr. old intermediate 
12-13 yr. old intermediate 
12-13 yr. old Novice 


14-15 yr. old intermediate 
12-13 yr. old intermediate 
12-13 yr. old Novice 


Most students prefer the twelve day living/learning residential programs, but some within 
commuting distance may elect one of two non-resident sessions. We also offer a special five 
day non-residential offering for 10-11 year olds. Classes, laboratory times, field trips, organized 
recreation and more are waiting for you at DUCK. For a complete description, just send the 
attached coupon NOW or phone (919) 684-6259. 


Mail to: Duke University Computer Kamp / 107 Bivins Building 
Duke University / Durham, North Carolina 27708 / (919) 684-6259 


STATE 


An Equal Opportunity institution 
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Douglas M. Brandt ‘77 is a psychiatry resident at 
the Institute of Living in Hartford, Conn. He 
graduated from Emory University’s medical school 
this year. 


Karen Halgren ‘77 received her master’s degree in 
taxation from Denver University in June. She isa 
senior accountant in the tax department for Price 
Waterhouse, Denver, Colo. 


Robert David Rix B.S.E. °77 isan engineer with the 
Northwest Pacific Division of Amp, Inc. He lives in 
Santa Clara, Calif. 





_ Janet Walberg 77 has completed the doctoral pro- 
| gram in nutrition and exercise physiology at the 
University of California. She is an assistant profes- 
sor in the physical education department at 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University. 


J. Locke Conrad III M.B.A. °78 has joined C.J. 
Harris and Co. of Greenville, N.C., asa consultant. 
He received his undergraduate degree in forestry 
from N.C. State and joins the Greenville firm after 
| several years in the forest products industry. 





| John B. Deluca ‘78 has been named appeals referee 
_ forthe N.C. Employment Security Commission. A 
| member of Phi Beta Kappa, he received his law 


degree from Stanford. , 


_ James G. Hertel Jr. "78 is a marketing manager for 
| Specialty Brands, Inc. He and his wife, Melanie, 
| live in San Francisco. 


| William Needell Ph.D. °78 graduated this year with 
academic distinctions in surgery from the 

, Hahnemann Medical College in Philadelphia. He 

| isnow serving a radiology residency at the Univer- 
__ sity of Colorado in Denver. 


Kenneth E. Olive 78 graduated from East Carolina 
University’s medical school and is doing his intern- 
ship ininternal medicine at the Wright-Patterson 

_ U.S. Air Force Medical Center. He and his wife, 
Diana, live in Fairborn, Ohio. 


Beth S. Pascaner 78 graduated from dental school 
| at Emory University in June, at which time she 
received the American Society of Dentistry for 
Children Award. She is presently doing a one-year, 
| general practice residency at the VA Hospital in 

| New Orleans. 


| Marcy Reid-Smith M. Div. ’78 became pastor of 

| the North Spray Christian Church in Eden, N.C., 

| on July 1. She became pastor of the Union Mills 

| Christian Church in New Sharon, Iowa, upon her 
graduation, then moved to Charlotte, N.C., in 
1980, where she taught a pre- Montessori class and 
was a caseworker in the Mecklenburg County 
Medicaid office. She and her husband, Macon, 
were married in March. 


William Sommers *78 received his medical degree 
from the Philadelphia College of Osteopathic 
Medicine in June. 


J, Lynne Upshaw ’78 has been promoted to bank- 
ing officer in the corporate banking administration 
group at Wachovia Bank and Trust Co. in 
Winston-Salem, N.C. She joined Wachovia in 1980 

as a management trainee and is now a cash manage- 
| ment consultant. 


Harry C. Weinerman "78 is in medical school at the 
University of Connecticut. He has worked ina clini- 
cal genetics laboratory at the university’s medical 
center for the past two years. 


Daniel R. Brooks Jr. 79, M.B.A. 82 and his wife, 
Amy Stancs Brooks 80, have moved to Scarsdale, 
N.Y. He is working for Chemical Bank in Manhat- 
) tanasanassistant in the foreign exchange depart- 
ment of the treasury division. She is working as a 
Sales representative in the word processing division 
of Dictaphone, Inc. 














William Dibuono ‘79 graduated from the New 
England School of Law in June, where he received 
the Bureau of National Affairs/ Law Week award 
for having shown the greatest academic progress 
among the senior class. 




















Stephen Greenlee ’79 received his master’s degree in 
geological oceanography from the University of 
Rhode Island. He isa geologist for Exxon Produc- 
tion Research Co., and lives in Houston. 


John T. Harding, Jr. 79 graduated with honors 
from Harvard's law school this spring, and has 
joined the Boston firm of Palmer and Dodge as an 
associate. 


Larry Leckonby "79 has been named assistant 
ticket / business manager in the athletic department 
at Boston University. He was formerly an adminis- 
trative assistant in the business office at the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts. 


Victoria Skellcerf M.D.’79 is practicing emergency 
Medicine in Loris, S.C., after completing her resi- 
dency in family medicine at the Medical University 
| of South Carolina in Charleston. 


aR 


Ellen Whitener 79 is working toward her M.B.A. 
at Appalachian State University. 


MARRIAGES: Debra Lynn Kasper 74 to Michael 
William Neville on May 22 in Washington, D.C... 
John William Barger 75 and Pamela Herr on Sept. 
25. Residence: St. Petersburg, Fla.... Elisa A. 
Kapell °77 and Walter R. Cook 76 on June 12 in 
Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. Residence: Santiago, 
Chile... Amy Gail Levinson 77 to Barak Dukas on 
Aug. 29 in Norwalk, Conn. Residence: Jerusalem, 
Israel... Jane Lewis Barber 78 to Alain Serge 
Thery in North Haven, Conn. Residence: Lima, 
Peru... Worth Wicker Gurkin Jr. °78 to Danelle 
Shuyler Ross on May 29 in Enfield, N.C. Resi- 
dence: Greenville, N.C.... James G. Hertel Jr. 78 to 
Melanie S. Hauchin November, 1981. Residence: 
San Francisco... Susan Paige Nelson B.S.N. 78 to 
James H. Segars Jr. M.D. ’81. Residence: Trenton, 
Ga.... Kenneth E. Olive ‘78 to Diana Snodgrass on 
May 15in Greenville, N.C. Residence: Fairborn, 
Ohio... J. Michael Yarborough ’78 to Kathleen M. 
Sanzo 79 on May 29 in Meriden, Conn. Residence: 
Atlanta... Patricia Elizabeth Dempsey 779 to Carey 
James Kriz on July 17. Residence: Washington, 
D.C.... Christopher Jon Ema 79 to Maura Mikell 
Lyren B.S.N. 81 on Aug. 21 in Gainesville, Fla. 
Residence: Pompano Beach, Fla.... James Scott 
Harward ‘79 to Ellen Sue Bowyer ’82 on July 17 in 
Randolph, N.J. Residence: Satellite Beach, Fla... 
Amy L. Jackson 79 and Richard B. Keyworth 

M. Div. 73 on Oct. 23 in Duke Chapel. Residence: 
Oklahoma City... Robert T. Watral 79 to Lauren 
Joy Steinman’81 on Sept. 5. Residence: Port 
Royal, S.C.... Sharon R. Winter ’79 and Edward 
A. Taylor Il on July 10in Morristown, N.J. Resi- 
dence: Hanover, Mass. 


BIRTHS: First child and daughter to Joseph H. 
Baden B.S.E. ‘70 and Anne Davison Baden on June 
13, 1981 in Bowling Green, Ky. Named Rachel 
Elizabeth... Sonto Emily K. Knight’70, M.A.T. 
71, Ph.D. 81 and Christopher N. Knight J.D. ‘71, 
Chicago, on Feb. 24. Named Christopher Jr. ... 
First child and daughter to David Earle Snyder 
B.S.E. 70 and his wife in Wescosville, Penn., on 
Oct. 21, 1982. Named Ashley Ree... Second child 
and daughter to Marcia Kylzer Allen ’71 and Joel 
W. Allen in Asheville, N.C., on Oct. 5. Named 
Molly Anne... Second child and first son to Janice 
Horner Kaufman ‘7! and Richard Boucher 
Kaufman, Roanoke, Va., on June 21. Named 
Richard Pearse... First child and daughter to Russ 
Phillips ‘71 and Charlotte Phillips, Morristown, 
N.J., on May 12. Named Kathryn Lee... Second 
child and first daughter to Michael E. Childs *72 
and Nancy Maressa Childs "72. Named Lauren 
Maressa... First child and sonto James A. Littman 
72 and Carrie Littman on Oct. 7. Named Evan 
Philip... Second child and daughter to John F. 
Dunlap B.S.E. *73 and Deborah Andrews Dunlap 
74, Richmond, Va., on Sept. 9 Named Blair 
Chambers... First child and sonto Richard A. 
Harris ‘73 and Ellen Wolf Harris 75, Haverton, 
Penn., on July 9. Named Eric Michael... Sonto 
Jeffrey R. Means 73 and Frances M. Means, 
Northbrook, IIl., on Aug. 2. Named Andrew 
Thomas... Second child and first daughter to Jane 
Schulz Smith 73 and Jeffrey Clark Smith 73, 
Chevy Case, Md., on Sept. 22. Named Caroline 
Anne... Second child and daughter to Dale 
Hardesty Tatum ’73 and Bob Tatum, Stanford, 
Calif., on Sept. 7. Named Laura Lee... Second child 
and first sonto John Joseph Benton ’74and __ 
Marsha vanLawick Benton 74, Panama City, Fla., 
on Oct. 2. Named Charles vanLawick... Third child 
and second son to Cayton T. Chase B.S.E. °74 and 
Barbara Pettit Chase ‘74. Named Coleson Pettit... 
Son to Susan D. Compton B.S.N. 74 and Joe 
Compton, San Francisco, on Aug. 8. Named 
Timothy Jay... Second child and daughter to 
Margaret Spigener Fitch ‘74 and Robert Douglas 
Fitch 72, M.D. 76, DeSoto, Texas, on Sept. 22. 
Named Lynn Douglas... First child and daughter to 
Deborah Vining Hagaman 74 and John P. 
Hagaman in Erlanger, Ky., on Jan. 3. Named Holly 
Preston... First child and daughter to Anne 
Emmenegger Kuck *74 and William M. Kuck 
B.S.E. °73, Seattle, Wash., on June 2. Named Sarah 
Marie... First child and daughter to Martha Lynn 
Johnson Ballard ’75, M.Div. 78 and Bruce Ballard 
A.M.’°77, Ph.D. °79 on Dec. 14, 1981, in Durham, 
N.C. Named Evelyn Rebecca... Second sonto 
Sarah Glen Power ‘75 and Bill Storch on Nov. I. 
Named Henry Power... Daughter to Dancy Hoyt 
Wynne 75 and Charles S. Wynne on Aug. 14. 
Named Sara Dancy... First child and daughter to 
Jana Lambert McClure B.S.N. ’76 and Scott Lloyd 
McClure, on Oct. 7, 1981. Named Sarah Denise... 
First child and daughter to Chalmers M. Nunn Jr. 
76, M.D. ’80 and Catherine Koplinka Nunn B.S.N. 
778 in Durham, N.C., on Aug. 26. Named Chelsea 
Landon... Second child and son to Susan Spears 
Nunn ’76 and Dan Nunn B.S.E. ’76, Charlotte, 
N.C., on July 4. Named David Marshall... First 
child and son to David Prince 776 and Ellen-Jean 
Prince, Greensboro, N.C. on April 19. Named 
Justin Michael... First child and daughter to 
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PLANNING 
COMMITTEE 
CHAIRPERSONS 


CLASS OF 1933 
George McCeney 
J. Howard Daniel 


CLASS OF 1938 
Dorothy Zerbach Mills 
John Sundholm 


CLASS OF 1943 
Nancy Wrenn 
Bill Wilson 


CLASS OF 1948 

Jean Patee Eaves 

Mary Anne Cromer Stone 
Tal Thomas Hinnant 

Jim Ratcliff 


CLASS OF 1953 
Charles Smith 


CLASS OF 1958 
Amos Kearns 
Gayle Cooper Kearns 


CLASS OF 1963 
George Beischer 
Susan Fox Beischer 
Dick Havens 


CLASS OF 1968 
Ruth Wade Ross 
Rick Prentis Jr. 


CLASS OF 1973 
Kit Manning Hargrove 
Wink Swain Jr. 


CLASS OF 1978 
Julia Caudle Cogburn 
Tim Barber 





Duke, like an old college friendship, 
improves with age. This summer reacquaint 
yourself with your classmates and your alma 
mater. Alumni Weekend offers an abun- 
dance of campus activities, social events 
and informative assemblies that blend the 
life of the graduate with the life of the mind. 


SEMINARS—“Earliest Christianity” with 
James Charlesworth, religion scholar and 
professor; “Institute of the Arts” with James 
Applewhite’58, A.M. ’60, Ph.D. 69, English 
professor and poet; “White House Perspec- 
tives” with Judy Woodruff ’68, NBC White 
House correspondent, and David Gergen, 
director of White House communications. 


CAMPUS UPDATES—Academics, with 
Ernestine Friedl, dean of Trinity College and 
arts and sciences; Athletics, with Tom 
Butters, director of athletics; Student Life, 
with Bill Griffith 50, dean of student affairs; 
Undergraduate Admissions, with Jean 
Scott, admissions director, James Belvin, 
financial aid director, and Mary Newman ’72, 
alumni admissions advisory committees 
coordinator. 


ACTIVITIES—Alumni golf and tennis 
tournaments; alumni cross-country fun-run; 
evening performances of Duke Summer 
Theater's “Marry Mea Little,” by Stephen 
Sondheim; presentation on dance and the 
American Dance Festival; “Flentrop, Front 
and Center” demonstrations. 


SOCIAL EVENTS—Cocktail reception for 
all alumni in the Bryan University Center 
with welcome by President Sanford; General 
Alumni Association Banquet in the Great 
Hall, with University Address by Vice- 
Chancellor Joel Fleishman; open houses in 
class commons rooms; buffet breakfasts; 
Engineering School Picnic; Nursing School 
Luncheon; East Campus picnic; individual 
class parties; Sunday class breakfasts; 
alumni worship services; Half Century Club 
luncheon and induction of Class of 1933. 


TOURS—Bus tours of campus, guided 
tours of Bryan, Rare Book Room, Mary Duke 
Biddle Music Building, Duke Medical Center 
North, the art museum, hyperbaric chamber, 
DUPAC, the gardens, phytotron and 
greenhouses. 


While class years ending in3 and 8 (1933 
through 1973) will be holding reunions, all 
alumni are welcome to take a closer look at 
Duke this Alumni Weekend. For further 
information, contact Jesse Colvin, Reunion 
Coordinator, Alumni House, 614 Chapel 
Drive, Durham, N.C. 27706 
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Barbara Kiehne Younger 76 and Clifford A. 
Younger B.S.E. ‘77 on Oct. 26. Named Katherine 
Anne... Second child and first son to Edward J. 
Lynch Ph.D. ‘77 and Beverly Brunner Lynch ‘79, 
Baltimore, on June 2. Named David Edward... Son 
and second child to Joseph E. Warner III 77 and 
Marian Edwards Warner in Greensboro, N.C., on 
Oct. 1. Named Joseph E. IV... First child and 
daughter to Mary Kathryn Berlin Carr 79 and Jack 
Lawrence Carr, Savannah, Ga., on Sept. 13. 
Named Mary Lauren... Son to Victoria Becker 
Hoskins 79 and Carlton W. Hoskins, Ridgewood, 
N.J., on Aug. 13. Named Stuart Becker. 


80s 


Janet Dickey McDowell Ph.D. ‘80 has been named 
continuing adjunct professor of philosophy and 
religion at Roanoke College in Salem, Va. She was 
previously an assistant professor of religion at 
Hollins College, also in Virginia. 


Sandra Hardin Mikush ‘80 is director of public 
relations forthe Dallas County chapter of the 
American Heart Association. Her husband, don 
Mikush B.S.E. 80, is a sales engineer for Berg 
Electronics, a division of the Dupont Co. They 
have lived in Dallas for almost two years. 


Jane Roycroft ‘80 is a research associate with the 
consulting firm of Ampersand, Inc. in Winston- 
Salem, N.C. She was previously employed by the 
research division of Duke’s development office. 


Judy A. Strickland ‘80 is inthe Ph.D. program in 
the pharmacology department at East Carolina 
University 


John G. Wilmouth ‘80 has been named commercial 
officer of the corporate bank division of First 
Atlanta Corp. He joined the firm in 1980. 


Nancy Wright ‘80 is a national copy continuity co- 
ordinator for KIRO-TV.a CBS affiliate, in Seattle, 
Wash 


Joseph William Black Jr. ‘81 and his wife, 
Stephanie, are campus ministers with the Inter- 
Varsity Christian Fellowship at the College of 
William and Mary in Williamsburg, Va. 


Ann Britt Ph.D. ‘81 was named executive director 
of the Community School for the Arts in Charlotte. 
She has been honored by the American Council on 
Education and the Council for the Advancement 
and Support of Education. 


Sanford L. Giles M.Div. ‘81 is the new associate 
minister at First United Methodist Church in 
Morganton, N.C. He graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Georgia. He and his wife, Susan, havea 
daughter and ason. 


Chris Loftis °8 lL. hiked 700 miles across the state of 
North Carolina this summer on behalf of CROP, 
the church world organization that provides relief 
to 18 million refugees in Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America. He received a certificate of appreciation 
from Gov. Hunt for his walk, which will be the sub- 
ject of adocumentary film produced by the N.C. 


CROP office. He is a student at Southeastern 
Baptist Seminary in Wake Forest, N.C. 


D. Stephen McDuff III M. Div. '81 and his wife, 
Elaine M. McDuff M. Div. ‘80, have spent the last 
year working as missionaries in Zimbabwe. They 
will continue working there until 1984. 


Mary Quinlan ‘81 is in Costa Rica working on her 
master’s degree at the Centro Agronmico Tropical 
de Investigacion y Ensenanza, an agricultural cen- 
ter for Central America and the Carribean. She 
received a scholarship from Rotary International. 
In December, she will return home to present her 
experiences to Rotary chapters in North Carolina 
and Oklahoma. 


Gordon E. Robinson Jr. 8! completed a summer 
internship in the office of N.C, Congressman 
Charlie Whitley, and attends law school at UNC. 


Samuel Putnam Warner '8| is director of Christian 
education at the First Presbyterian Church of 
Lumberton, N.C. He joined the church staff in 
198b. 


John Robert Carter Jr. ‘82 is in pilot training at the 
U.S. Air Force base in Del Rio, Texas, where he is 
living with his wife, Melissa Ann Kline ‘80. 


David R. Cobb M.B.A. '82 recently joined Elanco 
Products Co., the agricultural marketing division 
of Eli Lilly and Co., as an agricultural chemical 
sales representative. He will be working in the 
Memphis, Tenn., area. 


Dirk F. Zuschlag ‘82 is attending law school at the 
University of Michigan. His wife, Sharon Abbott 

Zuschlag ‘82, is a systems engineerin Ann Arbor, 

Mich. 


Sandy Zusmann‘82 is a management trainee at the 
First National Bank of Atlanta. 


MARRIAGES: Kathryn Anne Beale B.S.M.E. '80 
to William David LaFortune on Nov. 27. Resi- 
dence: Tulsa, Okla.... Nancy Eleanor Boylston ‘80 
and Robert A. Rudzkion July 31. Residence: 
Bethlehem, Penn.... Mary Catherine Cuddeback 
80 to John Francis Downs on Oct. 7. Residence: 
Baltimore, Md.... Kathleen S. Hoyt-80 to Donald 
Willhoite on June 26. Residence: Jacksonville, 
Fla.... George King Jennison ‘80 to Carol Anne 
Love 80 on July 24. Residence: Atlanta, Ga.... 
Melissa Ann Kline "80 to John Robert Carter Jr. 82 
on May 29 in Duke Chapel. Residence: Del Rio, 
Texas... Leah Evelyn Morgan 80 to Bradley David 
Korbel 80 on May 16. Residence: Charlotte, N.C... 
Christy Helm Myers 80 to James V. Gudaitis on 
Nov. 28, 1981. Residence: Washington, D.C.... 
Samuel B. Taylor 80 to Grace M. Meyer 81 on May 
1 in Philadelphia. Residence: Alexandria, Va.... 
Frances Catherine Baker 81 to David A. Carlson 
on Nov. 14. Residence: Dallas, Texas... Joseph 
William Black 81 to Stephanie Ann Larsen. Resi- 
dence: Williamsburg, Va.... Diane Lynn Haag 8! to 
Philip Lawrence Goulding 81 on May 22 in Geneva, 
Md. Residence: Houston, Texas... Maura Mikell 
Lyren B.S.N. 81 to Christopher Jon Ema 79 on 
August 21 in Gainesville, Fla. Residence: Pompano 
Beach, Fla.... Thomas D. Pearce M.B.A. 81 to 


Where there’s a will, there’s a way... 


to make a gift to Duke 


Duke owes its beginning to the estate planning of our primary benefactor, James B. 
Duke. We’re still being bolstered by estate planning gifts from hundreds of our 
alumni and friends. If you would like to learn how to include Duke in your estate 


plans, complete the form and send to: 


Sue Darrow Marchase 72, Office of University Development, 2127 Campus Drive, 


Durham, N.C. 27706 


___. _Makinga bequest 

_____ Gift annuities 

—__— Pooled life income funds 

___ Charitable remainder trusts 
_____ Class endowment program 

_____ Gifts of life insurance/ real estate 


Name _ 





Street 





City, state, zip 





If Duke is already in your will, even as a contingent beneficiary, please let us know. It helps 
Duke’s long-range planning and the Bequests and Trusts Committee in encouraging others 
to make similar provisions. 
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Laura Leigh Kay 81 on June 19, 1981 in Miami, Fla. 


Residence: New Orleans... James H. Segars Jr. 
M.D. 81 to Susan Paige Nelson B.S.N. 78. Resi- 
dence: Trenton, Ga.... Douglas B. Smith 81 to 
Rebecca Keller 82 on Aug. 21, 1981. Residence: 
Springfield, Va.... Lauren Joy Steinman 81 to 
Robert T. Watral 79 on Sept. 5. Residence: Port 
Royal, S.C.... Sharon Abbott 82 to Dirk F. 
Zuschlag 82 on July 19. Residence: Ann Arbor, 
Mich.... Ellen Sue Bowyer ‘82 to James Scott 
Harward 79 on July 17 in Randolph, N.J. Resi- 
dence: Satellite Beach, Fla.... Nancy Deckelbaum 
B.S.E. 82 and Jeremy D. Glaser 81 on July 4. 
Residence: Cambridge, Mass. . 


BIRTHS: First child and son to Elaine M. McDuff 
M.Div. 80 and D. Stephen McDuff III M.Div. '81 
in Mt. Selinda, Zimbabwe on July 29. Named 
Stephen Kudakwashe... First child and son to 
Daniel K. Usner Ph.D. '8! and Rhonda S. Usner in 
Ithaca, New York. Named Jacob Seals. 


Deaths 


Cyrus Quincy Stewart ‘07 on July 22 in Fort Myers, 
Fla. He was the oldest alumnus of Duke and of the 
University of Florida’s law school. He practiced 
law in Fort Myers for 68 years, retiring at the age of 
96, and was a former mayor of Fort Myers and 
former prosecuting attorney for Lee County. He is 
survived by two sons, six grandchildren, and four 
great-grandchildren. 


Robert Theodore Lucas ‘14 on September 5 in 
Shreveport, La. He began medical practice in 
Shreveport in 1923 after serving inthe Army Medi- 
cal Corps during World War I. He wasa past presi- 
dent of the Shreveport Medical Society, as well as 
several Louisiana state medical societies, and was 
vice president of the Louisiana State Board of 
Medical Examiners. He was on the medical staffs 
of several Shreveport area hospitals and was the 
pediatric consultant of the Shrine Hospital for 
Crippled Children for many years. He was a mem- 
ber of the Kappa Alpha order. He is survived by his 
wife, Ruth, a daughter, a son, Robert Theodore 
Lucas Jr. ‘50, a grandson, Robert T. Lucas III ‘82. 
and two other grandsons. 


Sara Margaret Tabor ‘23 on October !7 in States- 
ville, N.C., after a short illness. She was a retired 
school teacher, a member of the Statesville chapter 
of the United Daughters of the Confederacy and of 
the Ft. Dobbs chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, and organizing regent of the 
Catawba Valley Chapter of the Daughters of 
American Colonists: She is survived by two sisters 
and several nieces and nephews. 


Ray A. Yandle 31 on May 2in Monroe, N.C. He 
was a teacher, coach, and district principal in the 
N.C. public school system until 1943, when he 
moved to a management position which he held 
until his retirement in 1972. He is survived by his 
wife, Mary, a son, a daughter, and two grandsons. 


William A. Day ‘32, J.D.°34 on Feb. 2 in 
Bradenton, Fla. He is survived by his wife. Mary 
Smith Day ‘33, three daughters, one son, and two 
sisters, Donna M. Day ’37 and Doris Day Leland 
37. 


Robert P. Ducan Sr. °34 on March 10 in White 
Plains, N.Y. He was president and owner of 
Wallauer’s home decorating stores, a member of 
the White Plains Fire Department’s Fire Patrol, 
and honorary member and past president of the 
White Plains Exchange Club. He was also a mem- 
ber of the White Plains Masons and a past presi- 
dent of the All-Pro Corporation, a national busi- 
ness buyers group. He is survived by his wife, Jean 
Wallauer 36, a son, a daughter, and two 
granddaughters. 


Rufus “Bob” Heywood Hosea °34 in November in 
Durham, N.C., after a long illness. He was a retired 
corporate vice president of the Ligget Group, a 
member of the board of advisors for Duke Hospi- 
tal, a member of the board of the N.C. Central Uni- 
versity Foundation Inc., director of the Durham 
United Fund, director of the North Carolina 
Chapter of the Financial Executives Institute, and 
a director and past treasurer of the Durham 
YMCA. Heis survived by his mother, his wife 
Margaret. two children, and five grandchildren. 


Ruth Atkinson McLean A.M. "36, after a brief ill- 
ness. A resident of Chapel Hill, she was a retired 
microbiologist. She received her doctorate from the 
University of Pennsylvania. She worked for several 
years in Washington, D.C., hospitals, N.C. State 
Laboratory of Hygiene, Duke and UNC medical 
schools. She retired from the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture Research Center and has been active in 
the Chapel Hill Bird Club. She is survived by two 
sisters. 


Anne Wagner Dearborn ‘37 on Aug. | in Boston. 
She was an active member of the Jamaica Women’s 
Club and the Jamaica Day Nursery, both in New 


- Fred James Miller ‘47 on March 8 in Burlington, 
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York, and founded the volunteer service at Boc 
Memorial Hospital in Queens, N.Y. She was als 

an active supporter of the arts, and had many show 
ings of her own artwork in New York and Vermor 
She is survived by her husband, James A. Dearbor 
‘36, three daughters, and three grandchildren. 


Albert Royal Fairchild Jr. "37 on October !2in 
Winston-Salem, N.C. He retired from Western 
Electric in 1973, and was an adjunct professor at 
Greensboro A & T and Forsyth Tech. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Nell, two sons, four grand- 
children, and one sister. 


- 


Edwin Kitchen Reid J.D. ‘39, in Pinehurst, N 
He was 69 years old, and was a semi-retired 
ney with Zock, Petrie, Reid and Curtin. He 
assistant legal representative with the Shipp 
Administration during and after World War 11, 
serving in England, Ireland and throughout 
Europe. He was associated with several law firms 
until he formed his own partnership in 19 
lectured in law and medicine at the Law Science 
Institute in Colorado, and was mayor of Boro of 
Demarest, N.J. A Phi Beta Kappa scholar, he is 
survived by his wife, Betty, a son, daughter and 
brother. 14r 


Edward John “Jack” Ochsenreiter ‘42, J.D. 49 on 
March 23 in Asheville, N.C. He wasa real estate - 
appraiser and a member of the North Carolina 
Association of Real Estate Boards, and had bee 
an Asheville resident since 1936. While at Duke, 
played soccer, baseball and basketball. He was in 
the Navy during World War II and the Korean 
War. eventually reaching the rank of lieutenant 
commander. He is survived by his wife, Marion,a 
brother, two sons, astepdaughter,andtwo 

grandchildren. - 


Roberta “Bobbie” Mill Testerman "46 on Sept. 27 
in Vero Beach, Fla. At the time of her death, she — 
was head of the English department at Vero Beach 
High School and also taught adult education and — 
classes at the state prison. She is survived byher 
mother, four sons, and her sister, Charlotte Mill 
Hamity "49. 


N.C., of a heart attack. He was vice presidentof — 
personnel for Bio-Medical Reference Labs,a 
veteran of World War Il. and a former teacher, a 
coach, athletic director, and assistant principal at 
Williams High School in Burlington. He is survived 
by his wife, Edith, and a brother. pe 


Kirk B. Sheirich ‘53 on July 20 in Wyomissing. 
Penn.. after a long illness. He retired from the Air 

Force in 1977 and was employed as a trust officer — 
by the American Bank and Trust Co. in Reading. 
Penn. He is survived by his wife. Delores, five 
children, a grandson, and a brother. 


Shirley F. Flynn B.S.N. ’60 on Sept. 5 in Hanover, 
N.H. She was a nurse at Rye Psychiatric Hospital 
and had also worked as a school nurse for the 
Byram Hills School District. She was a member of 
the K.Y.B. program of the American Health 
Foundation, the N.Y. State Nurses Association, — 
and the American Contract Bridge League. She is — 
survived by her husband, Douglas, oneson.two 
daughters, her mother, and a brother. 


~ 


Frederic Hollyday i. 
Frederic B.M. Hollyday A.M. ’50, Ph.D. 55, 
Duke history professor and former director of 
undergraduate studies for hisdepartment, 

died Sat., Oct. 23, in Durham after an extended 
illness. He was 54. A specialist in 19th century 
German history, Hollyday was the author of 
“Bismarck” and “Bismarck’s Rival: A Political 
Biography of General and Admiral Albrecht — 
von Stosch.” He was the editor of E. Malcolm 
Carroll’s “The Western Powers and Soviet 
Russia, 1917-1921.” Hollyday graduated with 
high honors from Washington and Lee. He 
completed his master’s at Duke before serving 
in the Army from 1952 to 1954 in its historical 
division. He taught at Case Institute of Tech- 
nology before joining the Duke faculty in 1956. 
He was acting director of undergraduate 
studies in history in 1968 and director in 1971. 
Hollyday is survived by his parents and two 
brothers. 























Big Sky Adventure Meet Duke hosts Li 
June 18-26 Sigmon (Forestry and Environmental Studies) for one night in 
Bozeman, Montana; dinner with local alumni. On to 9 Quarter Circle, a working 
ranch. Daily trail rides on your “own” Appaloosa horse; hike, swim, fish. Attend 
parade and rodeo in Bozeman. Tour Yellowstone. From Bozeman, approxi- 
mately $625 adults, $570 children 8-14. 


Salmon River IV Join Clayton '54, MD ’58 and Joan Finn BSN ’58 
Aug. 6-14 McCracken to journey the “River of No Return” in wooden dories. 
Ride the rapids, swim, fish, hike, explore side canyons in Idaho’s famous 
wilderness area. Approximately $725 from Lewiston, Idaho. 





Paris and Normandy Five nights in Paris. Reception with local Duke 
Oct. 14-23 alumni, tours, lectures on current events and art, dinner on 
Bateau Mouche on the Seine. Four days, three nights touring Normandy: 
Omaha Beach, Bayeux, Mont St. Michel, Rouen and Monet's Giverny. Approx- 
imately $1,795 including airfare. 


Amazon Passage Fly to Manaus, Brazil, capital of Amazonia. Next day 
Oct. 24-Nov. 3 board WORLD DISCOVERER, specially made for explora- 
tion cruising. Explore the Amazon’s upper reaches and rainforests with the 
experts. Disembark in Iquitos, Peru, to fly home. Optional extensions in Rio de 
Janeiro or Machu Picchu. Approximately $4,400 from Miami. 


To receive complete information as it becomes available, fill out 
coupon and mail to: Trish Robertson, Alumni Travel Coordinator, 
614 Chapel Drive, Durham, North Carolina 27706. 


____ Neckar River-Black Forest 
_-_ Big Sky Adventure 

_____ Vienna-Danube 

____ Salmon-River IV 


____ Sail the Aegean 

____ Paris and Normandy/ 
Dordogne-Bordeaux 

____ Amazon Passage 
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Neckar River and the Black Forest Explore the Swiss Alps from Zurich. 
May 28-June 9 Cruise the Neckar River aboard m.s. KROES, visiting 
Heidelberg and other historic German cities. Enjoy Baden-Baden, tour nearby 
vineyards and the Black Forest. Most meals included. Approximately $2,250 
from New York. 


Vienna, Budapest and the Danube Explore lively Vienna and pictur- 
July 31-Aug. 14 esque Budapest. Cruise the Danube aboard m.f.s. 
THEODOR KORNER. On to Weisbaden, Germany, to relax and tour. Ap- 
proximately $2,595 from New York. 


Sail the Aegean Enjoy four days in Athens, one in historic Delphi. Sail the 
Sept. 15-28 316-foot, four-masted sailing barque SEA CLOUD through the 
Greek Islands, exploring sun-drenched villages and ancient ports. An in- 
comparable travel experience. Begins at approximately $3,600 from New York. 


Dordogne Valley and Bordeaux Extend your French holiday: six nights 
Oct. 23-29 inthe Bordeaux region. Travel the deep gorges of the Dordogne 
River; visit prehistoric caves, famous vineyards, cognac factory, chateaux; 
enjoy gourmet meals; tour Bordeaux, a beautiful 18th century city. Land cost, 
approximately $1,150 
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On linear thought 


Duke's How to Think Straight Series, essays written by faculty 
members and made available to students by the president’s 
office, is designed to “contribute to a better understanding of 
the intellectual process inherent in liberal learning.” 


mplicit in the title of this series is the concept of 
linearity of thought which is the principal topic of 
this essay. In the conscious state, the human brain is 
exposed to a large number of stimuli. Information 
from eyes, ears, nose and mouth, from our pressure recep- 
tors, temperature receptors, etc., is fed into the brain and 
provides us with an awareness of our environment. 

This information flow or input is combined with out- 
put from our vast memory stores, to provide a flow of 
conscious thought which is linear. That is, while lying 
alone ina room, aware of the room temperature, the color 
of the walls, the smell of pizza, the memory of a kiss, the 
pattern of one’s thoughts will be a linear stream of ideas— 
some of them images, some of them memories, some may 
be plans for the future—yet each one will be a sequence, 
and there will be a link, either consciously determined or 
unconsciously determined, between each element of this 
sequence. This link is referred to as association. 

This sequence, or linear association of ideas, starts 
when we awaken and ends when we fall asleep. The 
sequence is easily influenced by external stimuli such that 
the exploration of a wonderful memory may be inter- 
rupted by a ringing phone of the smell of smoke. 

Linear thought is under the control of the thinker. 
We may allow this flow of ideas to drift—a process 
referred to as “letting the mind wander”— or we may con- 
trol our flow of thought, as in reviewing a period of history 
in our mind while preparing for an examination. A cer- 
tain amount of discipline is required to prevent drift, and 
for many students there is an internal reluctance to go 
over academic material unless this material is of interest. 
This is why good pedagogy is important. To make the stu- 
dent willing to focus linear thought on course work, the 
professor must make the material understandable and 
interesting, and also develop in the student a curiosity and 
respect for the material under study. However, the student 
has the responsibility for disciplined linear thought in 
order to obtain sufficient mastery of the subject matter. 

Controlled linear thought can produce great dis- 
coveries through the use of logic and sequential feedback, 
such that the data from an experiment, ora series of 
experiments, results in a totally new observation. This 
type of creative, logical, linear and controlled thinking 
usually takes place in the left hemisphere of our brain and 
has been responsible for many of our greatest scientific 
discoveries. 

When the mind is allowed to drift, a stream of con- 
sciousness, nurtured by a quiet setting and a lack of con- 
scious control, produces creativity, usually of an artistic 
variety. Artists, although highly disciplined in the use of 
their media, rely ona looser set of associations between 
ideas which, although still linear, results in a creative 
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thought process which takes place in the right hemisphere 
of our brain. This type of creativity has produced some of 
our finest fiction, music and paintings. 

It is interesting that one of our most powerful tech- 
niques used to explore the human mind is psychoanalysis. 
The process of psychoanalysis involves placing the patient 
ona couch with the analyst sitting behind the patient and 
therefore out of sight. The patient is allowed to say what- 
ever comes to mind and the analyst says very little. The 
result is a linear flow of ideas. The analyst is interested in 
both the content of these ideas as well as their associa- 
tion—that is, the linkage of one idea to the next. For 
example, a patient who worries about his mother and then 
discusses the funeral of a friend, may, by linking his 
mother with a funeral, be describing his own anxiety 
about his mother’s death. 

The process of linear thought is influenced by output 
from memory stores, yet at the same time serves as input 
to memory stores. Thus, an idea that develops from a con- 
versation or a set of associations will be retained in 
memory for retrieval. As we mature, this output-input- 
output from memory to linear thought broadens our 
associations between ideas and allows usa greater breadth 
of response when we are presented with a given stimulus. 

Toa two-year-old, a train may represent a fearful, 
noisy stimulus. A 10-year-old will be interested in count- 
ing the train cars. A 15-year-old may think about the 
mechanism of the train’s diesel engine, and a 20-year-old 
will ponder the impact of railroad transportation on the 
development of the industrial South. At 25, the individual 
may .associate from the passing train to the financial 
collapse of railroad transportation and the subsequent 
government support. Thus, the association to a passing 
train becomes more abstract as the individual matures, 
and an ever-increasing wealth of memory is available to be 
associated with this stimulus. 

Linear thought is carried out against the backdrop of 
a mood or feeling state. Mood is influenced by the stream 
of ideas in linear thought, such as a happy memory or the 
sudden appearance of a roaring lion. Mood will also in- 
fluence the content of thought. A happy person thinks 
optimistically about the future, while someone who is sad 
views the future as hopeless. 

The architecture of linearthought becomes deranged 
in mental illness. The schizophrenic patient may have 
hallucinations or delusions which interrupt normal asso- 
ciations and present the patient with a disjointed linearity. 
Manic patients suffer from a speeding up of thought. 
Their speech is fast and pressured due to the rapidity of 
their associations. Depressed patients have a paucity of 
associations with slowed speech. Many depressed patients 
will focus on one idea and dwell on it exclusively without 
associating to a new idea. 

Although normal thought patterns are linear, some 
periods of thinking are more productive than others. A 
student entering college should understand how to maxi- 
mize output from linear thought—either to solve prob- 































lems or to place in memory those facts westinil to prob- 
lem solving in the future. 

Because of the linearity of thought, it is imported 10 
minimize environmental input when problem solving or 
memorizing. This can be done by selecting a stimulus-fre 
environment—a comfortable chair in a quiet room with 
good light and no interruptions is optimal. Soft music — 
may prove effective in screening out random dormitory — 
conversations. Use of the same area for study is helpful, it 
order to associate study with a particular space. Reward- 


- ing oneself after a productive period of linear thought rein 


forces productivity later. The reward might be a walk, 
some food, or just the opportunity to let the mind fora 0. n 
a happy memory or future plans. : 

During productive study, conscious oon of linez ' 
thought will be required in order to maximize retention 
and productivity. Recreational drug use erodes this type of 
concentration and decreases the productivity oflinear _ 
thought by inhibiting left brain function. . 

Because most studying is performed in the evening, 
sleep will eventually become a deterrent to highly produc- 
tive concentration. When this occurs, it is advisable to 
rest. During sleep the brain is still active and linear 
thought processes occur, although on an unconscious 
plane. Many students will find, upon awakening, that they 
have solved a problem with which they had been 
struggling the night before. 

In summary, thoughts come to us sequentially, 
derived from internal memory and external environment. 
The relationship of one thought to the next in this 
sequential stream is referred to as an association. This 
pattern or sequencing of ideas is referred to as linear 
thought and is subject to conscious control. Highly disci- 
plined thinking using logical associations occurs in the left 
hemisphere of the human brain. Abstract thinking, utiliz~ 
ing less formal associations, occurs in the right brain hemi- 
sphere. Both types of linear thought produce highly crea- 
tive ideas. Through communication, these ideas serve asa 
source for further associations and creativity. Thus, 
linear thought not only describes the thought processes of 
an individual, but the flow of ideas across centuries, as 
knowledge is developed incrementally and passed from 
scholar to scholar. 

DR. H. KEITH H. BRODIE 


Brodie is chancellor and acting provost of the university. He isa 
James B. Duke psychiatry professor and has taught in the law — 
school. He is also president of the American Psychiatric Asso-_ 
ciation. He received his undergraduate degree from Princeton 
and his medical degree from Columbia University College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. Following his internship and resi- 
dency in psychiatry, he was a clinical associate with the National 
Institute of Mental Health. Before joining the Duke faculty in 
1974 as chairman of the psychiatry department, he was a profes- 
sor and administrator at Stanford. 
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News from the University’s campuses 


Semans will speak 
at commencement 


Mary D.B.T Semans °39, former Duke 
trustee who now chairs The Duke 
Endowment, will deliver the 31st com- 
mencement address May 8 on East 
Campus. 

In her audience will be candidates for 
859 graduate degrees and 1,349 under- 
graduate degrees. Some degrees have 
already been granted —264 in September 
and 316 in December. 

Semans has long been active in hu- 
manitarian works and the arts in Durham 
and North Carolina. She is a trustee of 
the N.C. School of the Arts and chairs 
the Mary Duke Biddle Foundation, 
named for her mother. 

Semans is the great-granddaughter of 
Washington Duke, for whom the univer- 
sity is named. James B. Duke, who 
established The Duke Endowment in 
1924, was her great-uncle. 

An ardent supporter of the medical 
center, Semans served as editor of the 
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Journal of the History of Medicine and is 
widely known for her work on behalf of 
the blind and deaf. 

With her husband, Dr. James H. 
Semans, a professor emeritus of surgery, 
she sponsors the Henry Schuman Music 
Prize at Duke. They also accompany 100 
music students each year to Siena, Italy, 
where the N.C. School of the Arts con- 
ducts a summer seminar. 

She has received honorary degrees 
from the University of North Carolina, 
Davidson, Elon, North Carolina Central 
and North Carolina Wesleyan. 

Graduation exercises will begin at 2:30 
p.m. Sunday on the lawn in front of 
Baldwin Auditorium. If it rains, the cere- 
monies will be moved to Cameron Sta- 
dium where admittance will be by ticket 
only. 
Sa 
Hoof ’n’ Horn’s spring production, “The 
Music Man,” features Scott Marlow '85 
and Susan Ray '83. The musical will be 
presented May 6-7 as part of commence- 
ment weekend. 








The Rev. Dr. Bryant M. Kirkland, sen- 
ior minister of Fifth Ave. Presbyterian 
Church in New York City, will speak at 
three baccalaureate services, scheduled at 
3 p.m. Saturday and 8:30 a.m. and 10:30 
a.m. Sunday. A reception honoring the 
graduating classes, with music by Duke’s 
Wind Symphony, will be held on the East 
Duke lawn after Saturday’s baccalaureate 
services. 


Young to leave 
chapel post 


After 10 years as university minister, the 
Rev. Robert T. Young M.Div.’60 is re- 
signing to return to the church pastorate. 
He will become minister to a church of 
the Western Carolina Conference of the 
United Methodist Church. 

In recognition of his service to the uni- 
versity, the board of trustees recently gave 
Young the honorary title of dean of the 
chapel. President Terry Sanford says of 
the title, “(It) is not lightly or customarily 
bestowed on the person with the pastoral 
and ministerial duties at Duke, and it is 
an indication of the respect and affection 
with which Bob Young is regarded by the 
trustees.” 

In 1973 Young succeeded Howard C. 
Wilkinson, who was university chaplain 
for 15 years before resigning to become 
president of Greensboro College. “Bob 
Young wants to return to the local 
church to which he has dedicated his 
career, and | respect him for this,” says 
Sanford. “The 25-year period under 
Wilkinson and Young has given Duke 
one of the strongest student religious life 
programs of any major university in the 
country.” 

A native of Asheville, N.C., Young 
received his undergraduate degree from 
UNC-Chapel Hill. He also studied at the 
University of Glasgow. He served pas- 
torates in Scotland and North Carolina 
before coming to Duke in 1970 as the 
divinity school’s assistant dean for ad- 
missions and student affairs. He has 
held several posts in the North Carolina 
Conference. 

Young established a $2 million fund- 
raising Campaign to renovate the chapel 
and provide an endowment for its per- 
manent maintenance. The Duke Endow- 
ment recently gave $190,000 to the chapel 
for installation of air conditioning equip- 
ment and to provide a basis for matching 
funds for the chapel endowment. 

Sanford says Young has led in the de- 
velopment of the chapel as a focal point 
for the visual arts, including liturgical 
dance, drama, opera, and major organ 
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and choral presentations. He says Young 
planned and conducted specific services 
that brought the chapel into millions of 
homes through network television. He 

also started special services for legisla- 7 
tors and public officials to mark the 
beginning of new sessions for the North 
Carolina General Assembly. 

“One of his noteworthy accomplish- 
ments was organizing students, faculty 
and townspeople in the ‘Fuel for the 
Needy’ program, in which volunteers cut 
firewood in Duke Forest and gave it to 
the needy,” says Sanford, noting that one 
of Young’s major interests was bringing 
together the Duke and Durham commu- 
nities. 

The Rev. Charlene Kammerer, assist- 
ant university minister, will serve as act- 
ing minister for a one-year term begin- 
ning July |. A graduate of Wesleyan 
College, she received her master of divi- 
nity and Christian education degrees from 
Garrett Theological Seminary. She was 
ordained an elder in the Florida Annual 
Conference of the United Methodist 
Church in 1977. She came to Duke in 
1980, after serving as pastor of Belmont t 
Park United Methodist Church in Clear- 
water, Fla. 

A search committee of university trust- 
ees has been appointed to find a successor — 
to Young. 


Ratings show room 
for improvement 


The Duke board of trustees’ February 
meeting focused on the university’s aca- 
demic reputation, in light of a recent na- 
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tional study of graduate programs that | 
indicates Duke’s reputation has slipped | 













slightly over the last 15 years. 

A study sponsored by the Conference 
Board of Associate’ Research Councils 
indicated that of 23 departments rated, 
Duke’s relative standing had dropped in 
13 and risen in 10 since a similar survey 
in 1969. In an address to the trustees, 
however, President Terry Sanford noted __ 
that most departments placed in the top 
30, adding that the survey did not take 
into account the quality of undergraduate 
teaching. 

Attention to the survey created a natu- 
ral setting for discussion of the univer- 
sity’s new arts and sciences campaign, 
which Sanford said will raise at least $150 
million, and in part will endow a number 
of distinguished faculty positions. 

Trustee L. Neil Williams Jr. ‘58, J.D. 
61, in comments made several days after — 
the meetings, said “While it’s difficult to 
read ratings, clearly, there are a number 








































: of instances where we hoped Duke might 
have ranked higher. President Sanford’s 


comments suggest we have the opportu- 
nity to improve what we're doing, but 
there is no suggestion that we are in ter- 
rible shape. The principal issue that binds 
everything together, that is tremendously 
important to Duke now and Duke later, 
is success in the arts and sciences cam- 
paign. There is a need to take important 
steps—not in a panic but in an orderly 
manner—to strengthen our academic 
position. We’re all committed to that.” 

In board action, the trustees approved 
the appointment of Dr. Joseph Greenfield 
-Jr., James B. Duke cardiology professor, 
as chairman of the Department of Medi- 
cine. He succeeds Dr. James B. Wyngaar- 
den, who is now director of the National 
Institutes of Health. Greenfield, who did 
his internship and residency in medicine 
at Duke, worked at the NIH and the VA 
Hospital in Durham before joining the 
Duke faculty in 1963. 

The board also promoted William 
Green Jr., university relations director 
since 1970, to the new position of vice 
president for university relations, and 
the Rev. Robert T. Young, university 
minister, to dean of the chapel. James 
A. Ward, who recently retired after 16 
years as university architect and director 
of the physical plant, was elected univer- 
sity architect emeritus. 

In other board business, the trustees 
unanimously adopted a resolution reaf- 
firming a commitment to keep under- 
graduate enrollment at 5,700. Enrollment 
reductions had been discussed as one way 
of reducing overcrowding in housing. 
Other approaches, including the con- 
struction of a new dormitory will be 
discussed further by the trustees. Also 
discussed was the proposed golf course 
hotel. No action on the issue was taken 
during the meeting. The university pro- 
posed the building of a hotel on the golf 
course in conjunction with a Dallas con- 
struction firm a year ago. A plan to in- 
stall plaques in Duke Chapel honoring 
those who’ve contributed $1,000 or more 
to the chapel was postponed after some 
trustees said such placement would be 
inappropriate. 

The trustees also passed a resolution 
honoring the late Nancy Hanks "49, a 
trustee and former chairwoman of the 


_ National Endowment for the Arts. 


Trustees approve 
alumni nominees 


Isobel Craven Lewis Drill 37, Katherine 
Goodman Stern "46, Lloyd C. Caudle °53, 
J.D.’56, and Edmund T. Pratt B.S.E.E. 
"47, have been approved by the board of 
trustees to fill upcoming alumni vacancies 
on the board. All but Caudle are being 
nominated to second terms. 

Drill, former owner of Buck Young Oil 
Co. and Maybelle Transport Co.., is the 
great-granddaughter of Braxton Craven, 
first president of Trinity College. She is 
the third generation in her family to 
graduate from the university. A former 
teacher in the N.C. Public School Sys- 
tem, she is a member of the N.C. Board 
of Community Colleges, which oversees 
58 community colleges, and is a board 
member of Research Triangle Park. A 
former trustee of Peace College, she was 
the first woman to chair the Duke Uni- 
versity Natiorial Council and is a member 
of the Washington Duke, William Pres- 
ton Few and Davison clubs, the Founders 


| Society and a charter member of the Iron 


Dukes. She established an endowed scho- 
larship fund in honor of her great-grand- 
father and has long been a leader in 
alumni programs. She has been a trustee 
since 1973. Drill has two children and 
lives in St. Augustine, Fla., with her hus- 
band, Walter L. Drill. 

Stern was president of the General 
Alumni Association in 1976. A former 
women’s editor for the Wilmington Post 
and Wilmington Morning Star, she has 
been active in Greensboro area civic acti- 
vities and received the Woman of the 
Year award in 1966. She has held direc- 
torships of the United Fund, Cerebral 
Palsy School and National Council of 
Jewish Women. She has been a member 
of the Guilford College Advisory Board, 
was chairman of the Greensboro Public 
School Board and secretary of the Greens- 
boro Community Council. A President’s - 
Associate, she has been active in alumni 
and development campaigns for 20 years. 
She has been a trustee since 1977. She 
and her husband, Sidney J. Stern Jr., 
have three children, one of whom is Sid- 
ney J. Stern III J.D.’80. 

Caudle is a partner in the Charlotte law 
firm of Caudle, Underwood and Kinsey. 
President of the General Alumni Asso- 
ciation in 1978, he is a President’s Asso- 
ciate and member of the Iron Dukes. He 
is a member of the American, North Car- 
olina, and 26th Judicial District Bar as- 
sociations, the American Judicature So- 
ciety, Defense Research Institute and the 
Charlotte Chamber of Commerce. He has 
been active in alumni and development 
activities for 30 years. He and his wife, 
Dorothy Staub Caudle R.N.°54, °56, 
have three children, George Grainger 81, 
Lloyd Cameron Jr.’82, and Robert Gor- 
don, a Duke sophomore. 

Pratt is chairman and chief executive 
officer of Pfizer Inc. of New York. He 
received his M.B.A. from the University 
of Pennsylvania’s Wharton School in 
1949. He was with IBM until 1962 when 
he became an assistant secretary for fi- 
nancial management for the Army. He 
joined Pfizer in 1964, and was named 
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chairman and chief executive officer in 
1972. He is a member of the U.S. Council 
of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce, Executive Service Corps, Econo- 
mic Development Council of New York 
City, Business Council and Business 
Roundtable, is chairman of the Emer- 
gency Committee for American Trade 
and director of the N.Y. Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry. A President’s 
Associate (1977-79), he has been active in 
development campaigns for the engineer- 
ing school and university at large. He has 
been a trustee since 1977. He and his 
wife, Jeanette, have two children. 


Fuqua school 


open for business 


Although the Fuqua School of Business 
has been open for business in its new 
Science Drive facility since January, its 
official dedication will take place April 22 
at 3:30 p.m. 

Atlanta industrialist J.B. Fuqua, whose 
$10 million gift to the business school set 
the groundwork for expansion of the 13- 
year-old MBA program, will give the 
dedication address. The ceremony is part 
of a two-day celebration titled “The Man- 
agement of Change.” An academic con- 
ference will be held beginning at 10 a.m. 
on April 21, focusing on continuing de- 
velopment in technology and managerial 
methods. A panel discussion on “Change 
and Business Strategy” will be held, with 
Michael E. Porter of Harvard’s graduate 
school of business administration, Marian 
C. Burke, assistant professor, and Wesley 
A. Magat, associate professor, of the Fu- 
qua School. 

Following lunch, a | p.m: panel discus- 
sion, “Manufacturing Performance: A 
New Challenge for Accounting and Man- 
agement Research,” will be held, with 
Robert S. Kaplan, dean and professor of 
industrial administration at Carnegie- 
Mellon University’s graduate school of 
industrial administration; Roger W. 
Schmenner, associate professor, and 
Herbert L. Schuette, assistant professor, 
of the Fuqua School. Following a 6 p.m. 
reception, the keynote address, “The 
Management of Change,” will be given in 
the main auditorium by John F. Welch, 
chairman and chief executive officer of 
General Electric Co. He will be intro- 
duced by William J. Kennedy III, chair- 
man and chief executive officer of North 
Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

On April 22 at 9:30 a.m., a panel pre- 
sentation will be held in the main audi- 
torium, with panelists Donald J. Keller, 
executive vice president of General Foods 
Corp.; Robert M. Price ’52, president of 
Control Data Corp., and Thomas Storrs, 
chairman of NCNB Corp. Roy J. Bos- 
tock ’62, executive vice president of Ben- 
ton & Bowles, will introduce the panel- 
ists. Discussion groups with individual 
participants will follow at 10:45 a.m. 
Everitt A. Carter B.S.M.E.’40, chairman 
and chief executive officer of Oak Indus- 
tries, will give the concluding address at 
noon in the main auditorium, and will be 
introduced by Joseph F. Abely Jr., vice 
chairman of R.J. Reynolds Industries, 
Inc. The dedication ceremony will follow 
at 3:30 p.m., opening with a musical 
presentation on the outdoor terrace. 

Construction on the Fuqua School of 
Business began in late 1980. The 145,000- 
square-foot structure was designed by 
New York architect Edward Larrabee 
Barnes and built by Robert H. Pinnix 
(24) Associates of Gastonia, N.C. The 
school serves 500 MBA day students, 250 


evening and/or weekend students, and 
has 14 executive programs which will 
serve 1,500 people annually in two- to 
four-week sessions. More information is 
available from the business school’s office 
of external affairs, at (919) 684-5882 or 
684-5672. 


GAA, alumni affairs 
retreat to advance 


“There is a move toward professionalism 
in alumni programs,” says John Hall, vice 
president of the Council for Advance- 
ment and Support of Education (CASE). 
“This means the expansion of some 
existing programs and the development 
of others.” 

Hall spoke to the General Alumni 
Association’s (GAA) board of directors 
and staff members of the Office of 
Alumni Affairs during a February week- 
end retreat at Quail Roost Conference 
Center in Durham. The two-day session 
was organized by Laney Funderburk 60, 
alumni affairs director, to evaluate and 
plan alumni programs. 

Also attending the retreat were John 
Piva, vice president for alumni affairs and 
development, and Andy Parker, develop- 
ment director. 

Hall says the university has taken a 
sound organizational approach to alumni 
and development programs. “All are 
spokes in the wheel,” he says. “All are 
threads in the coat we would wear to go 
forward. The final goal is strengthening 
the university.” 

Hall proposes four goals for alumni 
programs: 

e foster fellowship; 

e generate financial support for the 
university; 

e make it easy for the the institution 
to take advantage of alumni advice and 
help; 

e give alumni the opportunity to parti- 
cipate in policy-making for their alma 
mater. 

He emphasizes the importance of uti- 
lizing alumni resources. “I don’t mean 
just financial,” he says. “The university 
must match its needs with the talents of 
alumni. This is done through meaningful 
involvement of informed alumni.” 

Discussion groups during the retreat 
focused on financing alumni programs, 
enhancing student/ alumni relations, im- 
proving communications with alumni and 
increasing alumni participation. 

Recommendations from the first group 
include provision of car stickers for dues- 
paying alumni, creating an incentive pro- 
gram where dues-paying alumni have the 
Opportunity to win a trip, and designing 
a pocket calendar which would include 
dates of alumni activities. A long-range 
goal proposed by the group is to establish 
an Alumni House endowment for the 
building’s operation and maintenance. 

The student/ alumni relations group 
suggests greater visibility of alumni pro- 
grams for students, through displays and 
other informational programs. It recom- 
mends an “affiliate membership” pro- 
gram in the General Alumni Association 
for current students, where dues would 
not be required but students would be- 
come accustomed to the membership 
concept while still at the university. The 
group encourages the presence of stu- 
dents at local association meetings and 
the creation of a toll-free telephone num- 
ber to encourage alumni contact with the 
alumni affairs office. 

Student/ alumni relations were empha- 
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sized in planning the retreat, and student 
leader participation was encouraged. At- 
tending the retreat in addition to GAA 
student members Dennis Kokenes, senior 
class president, and Stephen Bernstein, 
sophomore class president, were Suzanne 
Johnson, junior and chairwoman of the 
Student-Alumni Relations Committee 
(SARC) and Paul Harner, sophomore 
and representative of Associated Students 
of Duke University (ASDU). 

The development of two-way commu- 
nication between the university and its 
alumni is recommended by the commu- 
nications group. Vehicles suggested in- 
clude special informational sections in 
the Register and in the magazine that will 
replace the Register within the next year. 
Also recommended is the publication of 
a brochure outlining ways in which 
alumni can become involved in university 
activities and programs, and the benefits 


of being a dues-paying member of the GAA. 


rhe alumni participation group suggests 
greater emphasis On local associations, 
with expansion and student involvement 
as key goals. The group emphasizes the 
importance of the Register as a vehicle to 
encourage alumni participation. It is sug- 
gested that scheduling reunions when stu- 
dents are On Campus would greatly im- 
prove participation, as was indicated by 
the turnout for the most recent fifth-year 
reunion, held during Homecoming. 

During the regular board meeting of 
the GAA, President Kay Couch B.S.N.’58 
said her attendance at a series of recent 
local association meetings in several re- 
gions of the country had positive impact 
on attendees. She said alumni sensed 
greater interest in local association pro- 
grams due to the presence of aGAA 
board representative who had donated 


her time and effort to experience local 
association meetings firsthand. 

Funderburk outlined several activities 
of the alumni affairs office, including 
the institution of the GAA membership 
card, which will be sent to all dues-paying 
members. He said the new fiscal year 
would bring much-needed refurbishment 
of Alumni House, transformation of the 
Register from tabloid to magazine for- 
mat, and the beginning of a one-year in- 
ternship program for three current Duke 
seniors in the offices of admissions, alum- 
ni affairs and development. Two of the 
three interns will spend six months each 
in the alumni affairs office. He reported 
that the board’s executive committee ap- 
proved publication of an alumni direc- 
tory, to be researched, compiled and 
printed by Harris Publishing Co., Inc. of 
White Plains, N.Y., and sold to alumni at 
a cost of from $30 to $50 per copy. He 
said neither university nor alumni funds 
would be used in preparation of the direc- 
tory, which is scheduled to become avail- 
able in September, 1984. 

The board passed a recommendation 
by Dick Maxwell B.S.C.E.’55, chairman 
of the finance committee, that annual 
dues in all classifications be increased by 
$5, effective fiscal 1983-84. He said the 
increase would enhance alumni pro- 
grams by SO percent. Also passed were 
recommendations that the combined dues 
of married alumni be reduced by $5 an- 
nually, that 1983 graduates be given a free 
membership card to the GAA for the first 
year after graduation, and that Half Cen- 
tury Club members become honorary 
lifetime members of the GAA, with mem- 
bership cards but no dues-paying require- 
ments. The next meeting of the GAA 
board will be June 10. 


Keeping house 


For those who shudder when the post office 
delivers the monthly bills, Jim Henderson, 
associate vice president for business and 
finance and the university’s business manager, 
offers the following as solace: 


¢ Last year, Duke’s food services prepared 
3,069,251 meals, and the university stores had 
4,400,730 customers. 

e The university consumed 201,641,000 kilo- 
watt hours of electricity, even while the heating 
plant burned 25,399 tons of coal. 

¢ The 420 university buildings contain 27,000 
separate rooms, with a combined floor space of 
8,137,226 square feet. 

¢ The grounds crew mows 323 acres of lawn 
and hopes last year’s 5,954 new employees have 
learned to use the walkways. 

¢ The accounting department paid 156,583 
invoices last year. Some 56,541 purchase orders 
for supplies were processed, accounting for the 
dried-up pens and worn typewriter ribbons 
appearing in many of the school’s 150 Demsey 
Dumpsters. 


A fund for compassion 


When confronted with medical problems, 
some people have special needs not covered by 
public or private programs. To handle such 
situations, a generous Charlotte couple esta- 
blished the Chaplain’s Fund for Compassion at 
the medical center. In October, its founders, 
Dorathy Dotger Thigpen '23 and Richard E. 
Thigpen 22, L. 22, were honored at a luncheon 
and received a bronze replica of “The Sower.” 
The East Campus statue is the symbol of the 
Founders’ Society, which recognizes special 
contributors. The Thigpens are charter mem- 
bers. They set up the assistance program in 
1963 in memory of their daughter, Dorathy 


Trustee Nancy Hanks dies 








Thigpen Elliot, who attended Duke. Dr. 
William C. Anlyan, vice president for health 
affairs, calls the fund “a vitally important re- 
source for patient well-being, and a particular- 
ly thoughtful one.” It’s administered by the 
medical center chaplain’s office and covers 
relatively modest needs that can make a big 
difference—food supplements, cab fare for 
therapy sessions, ID bracelets for allergy and 


diabetes sufferers and short-term accommoda- _ 


tions for visiting relatives. “We use the fund,” 
says Chaplain Wes Aitken, “for many things 
that give aid and comfort to patients who 
would otherwise do without.” Thigpen, who 
practiced law in Charlotte for 33, retired in 
1966. He was a Duke trustee for 20 years. The 
couple’s other children are Harriet T. Stewart 
‘48 and Richard E. Thigpen Jr. ’51. 


A fund for books 


A new endowed book fund has been estab- 
lished in Perkins Library in honor of Harold 
T. Parker, history professor emeritus. A ccord- 
ing to Joseph di Corcia A.M. ’71, Ph.D. ’73, 
who launched the Parker Fund in 1977, “gifts 
from nearly 250 of Parker’s colleagues, stu- 
dents and other friends have just surpassed the 
campaign’s goal of $10,000.” Income from the 
endowment will now be used to purchase 
books for the library in Parker’s special inter- 
est areas—Enlightenment, Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic France. During nearly 40 years at 
Duke, Parker taught a survey of European his- 
tory and seminars in European intellectual 
history and historical methodology. He was 
honored with three awards for distinguished 
teaching at Duke. Parker returned to Duke 
this spring to teach a freshman seminar on 
twentieth century European intellectual 
history. 
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ancy Hanks 49, Duke trustee and former 

chairwoman of the National Endowment 

for the Arts, died Jan. 7 in New York City 
where she was being treated for cancer. The George- 
town resident was 55. 

Hanks was a member of the board of trustees 
for 16 years and headed the National Endowment 
for the Arts and the National Council on the Arts 
for eight years before resigning in 1977. Hanks was 
appointed to the endowment by then President 
Richard Nixon L.L.B.’37, and was the first woman 
to hold the post. 

Said Nixon of Hanks, “(She) was not only a 
great friend of the arts, but also an expert practi- 
tioner of the great art of government, in the very 
best sense of that term. Her warmth was genuine 
and all-encompassing, and her charm could melt 
the steeliest legislator. But she also had a high pub- 
lic purpose, a tireless dedication to that purpose, 
and a keen understanding of how the levers of gov- 
ernment could be used to advance it. She changed 
the way in which the nation regarded the relation- 
ship between government and the arts, and she did 
so by rigorously respecting the separate roles of 
each. She also had, in extraordinary measure, a 
personal quality rare in government: Wherever she 
went she spread joy, and she left a rich legacy of 
the love and respect which she gave to others and 
they returned to her.” 

Hanks graduated from Duke magna cum 
laude with a degree in political science. She was a 
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leader in student government and a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa. She also studied geology at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado and political science at Oxford. 

President Terry Sanford said of Hanks, “She 

was a leader in everything she undertook. She was 
an extraordinarily influential member of Duke’s 
board of trustees. In fact, she personified Duke. 
As first chairwoman of the National Endowment 
for the Arts, she did as much to raise public con- 
sciousness about the arts as any single contempo- 
rary American.” 

Said Alex McMahon "42, chairman of the 
board of trustees, “Nancy was a marvelous trustee, 
thoroughly supportive of the university, particu- 
larly of the academic side, yet ready to question 
any proposal not consistent with where she thought 
the university should be going.” 

“Many of us here were privileged to know 
Nancy, a tender yet tough administrator—fair in all 
her dealings, wise in her visions for the future,” said 
Ella Fountain Pratt, director of the cultural affairs 
office. “She combined tact with honesty and set for 
us a model of ‘the great administrator.’ ” 

Hanks was a member of the board of directors 
of Conoco, Inc., the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of the United States, and Scholastic, Inc. She 
was also a regent of the Smithsonian Institution, a 
director of Independent Sector, vice chairman of 
the Rockefeller Brothers Fund, and a trustee of 
Jackson Hole Preserve, Inc. and the Conservation 
Foundation. 


Congress recently passed a bill designating the 
Old Post Office Building on Pennsylvania Avenue 
in Washington, D.C., as the Nancy Hanks Center. 
The building, which Hanks had long sought to pre- 
serve and restore as a center for federal cultural 
agencies, has undergone extensive renovation and 
will be dedicated in the spring. It will house the 
NEA and other cultural agencies and will also serve 
as a performance and exhibition center. According 
to the Congressional Record, markers or displays 
commemorating the accomplishments of Hanks in 
the fields of government and culture, and her in- 
volvement in the renovation of the postal building, 
will be placed inside the structure. 

In a letter to Congress supporting passage of 
the bill, President Ronald Reagan said of Hanks, 
“This designation is particularly apt since the ren- 
ovation of the Old Post Office, its occupancy this 
year by federal cultural agencies and commercial 
enterprises and its exhibits, are due in large mea- 
sure to the foresightedness, persuasiveness, intellect 
and vigor of Nancy Hanks. I believe that enact- 
ment of this legislation would serve the national 
interest by honoring one of its superb public ser- 
vants in a permanent and meaningful way.” 

Hanks is survived by her mother, Virginia 
Wooding Hanks of Washington, D.C., and several 
cousins, including concert pianist Van Cliburn, and 
The Very Rev. James Park Morton of New York. 

A memorial service for Hanks was held Feb. 
25 in Duke Chapel. 





‘She never took no for an answer’ 





















Arts (NEA) was five years old, its new chair- 

man, Nancy Hanks, came up against one key 
member of Congress who was unconvinced about 
increasing funding for the agency. 

That was Julia Butler Hansen, a Washington 
state Democrat who was chairman of the House 
appropriations subcommittee that recommended 
budget levels for the NEA. It was important that 
she be convinced. “Mrs. Hansen said, ‘I don’t have 
any letters,’ ”” Anne Murphy, then the NEA con- 
gressional liaison, recalled. “Nancy said, ‘Letters? 
You want letters?’ She had fliers put on every seat 
of every concert hall and theater in the country. 
Mrs. Hansen got stacks of letters, thousands, 
mailbags of them, in three weeks, maybe four.” 

Nancy Hanks died Jan. 7 of cancer at New 
York’s Columbia Presbyterian Hospital at the age 
of 55. In the eight years that she chaired the en- 
dowment, she elevated the agency and the cause of 
the arts to national prominence and established its 
constituency as a powerful and vocal political 
force. “She made the endowment into a national 
program,” said Rep. Sidney Yates (D-Ill.), the 
current chairman of the House Appropriations 
Subcommittee on the Interior. 

She was a sturdy woman with a knowing smile 
and a raspy, low voice that allowed a tinge of a 
Southern accent to come through. She was friendly 
and easily accessible to the endowment staff, which 
grew tremendously during her tenure. Although a 
staunch Republican, Hanks largely put aside per- 
sonal politics and made the arts a bipartisan issue. 

Hanks was a little-known figure—she had 
been working on study projects at the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund—when Richard Nixon appointed 
her chairman of the National Endowment for the 
Arts in 1969. Her predecessor was Roger Stevens, 
the first chairman of the NEA and now chairman 


| E 1970, when the National Endowment for the 


of the Kennedy Center. Nixon aide Leonard Gar- 


ment asked Stevens if he had any suggestions. 


Stevens mentioned Hanks. “I said, ‘I think she’s a 


rather smart girl.” Nobody had even thought of her 
at that point in time. They were looking for some 
women for jobs.” 

Stevens’ estimation of her turned out to be an 
understatement. With a formidable combination of 
political savvy and personal charm, she guided the 
NEA from a budget of $11 million in 1969 to $114 
million in 1977, the year she left her post. “Never 
did | know Nancy not to be prepared,” said Mur- 
phy, now the director of the American Arts Alli- 
ance. “She was obviously charming. She made 
being feminine an asset. She smiled and she batted 
her eyelashes. And she was tough as nails.” 

Along the way she won the admiration of 
artists and arts administrators all over the country. 
But her most crucial win was the Congress. 

“She handled the hearings before Congress in 
a brilliant manner,” said Yates. “She not only was 


well-prepared with her budget, she was very con- 


scious of recognizing the role of Congress in this 
matter. She made it a point to visit members of 
Congress and take care of their questions.” 

Hanks made sure she was never boring. She 
submitted written testimony to the committee and 
then, during her appearance at the hearings, talked 


about other things. “She was witty and thoroughly 


informed,” said Yates, “the kind of administrator 
that members of Congress not only like to work 
with but one I was privileged to call a friend.” 
Once, at a reception at the Phillips Collection, 


_ Hanks displayed the endowment’s logo, a stylized 





Hanks in 1978 


bird. “You may think it’s a strange dove or a dead 
pigeon,” she told the guests, who included National 
Council on the Arts members. “But it is, in fact, an 
eagle.” And the crowd applauded. 

“| remember several congressmen saying at 
parties that if only someone like her was running 
the State Department,” said her friend, Charles 
Blitzer, who recently resigned from the post of 
assistant secretary for history and art at the Smith- 
sonian to become director of the National Humani- 
ties Center. 

“She never took no for an answer,” said Mur- 
phy. “She just pursued. She would invite (members 
of Congress) to a performance, go to their office, 
be sure to let them know when something was hap- 
pening in their district. She’d read their daughter 
got married and she would call them. She courted 
them. In many ways, it was like a mating dance.” 

Frank Evans, a former Democratic congress- 
man from Pueblo, Colo., and a member of the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee on the Inte- 
rior, was someone Hanks cultivated: 

“She’d never been able to convince him to sup- 
port the arts,” said Murphy. “She ran into him at a 
cocktail party once. He had on a silver and tur- 
quoise belt. She started talking to him about the 
belt and Indian art and preserving indigenous art. 
That was the beginning. She would find other 
things that he was interested in. She was nobody’s 
dope. She wouldn't talk off the top of her head. 
She wouldn’t meet with someone like Frank with- 
out having read about him and what he was con- 
cerned about.” 

She talked to Evans about water conservation 
in the West, one of his concerns. It might come up 
when Hanks encountered Evans at a reception or 
on the Hill. “She would make it come up,” said 
Murphy. “She would just say, “By the way, I read 
your speech at such and such a place and | thought 
it was good but it didn’t address such and such...’ ” 

She took Rep. John Murtha (D-Penn.), a sub- 
committee member and another who had to be 
convinced, to his first concert since his Navy days, 
according to Murphy. After Hurricane Agnes had 
devastated Murtha’s hometown of Johnstown, 
Penn., Hanks quickly awarded a chairman’s grant 
of $10,000 to the orchestra there for a special day 
of music and festivities, Murphy recalled. Hanks 
also got private businesses to contribute. Impressed 
by the turnout in his town for the event, Murtha 
has been supportive of the NEA ever since, Mur- 


phy said. “Everyone knew she didn’t do it for 
political reasons. She just saw a need and moved 
very quickly.” 

In the early 70s, when the NEA was in dan- 
ger of a budget cut, Hanks and her deputy chair- 
man, Michael Straight, mobilized all their forces. 
Straight gave a series of 10 or 12 parties, Murphy 
estimates, at his house and invited different mem- 
bers of Congress. Hanks called in some of the 
NEA’s glittering reserves for active duty at these 
parties— National Council members Billy Taylor, 
Rosalind Russell and Beverly Sills were asked to 
come. Hanks found actor Eddie Albert, performing 
in a play at the National Theater, and asked him to 
come. And of course, Hanks herself worked the 
crowd of congressional folk. “She talked to them 
and cajoled them and flirted with them and gave 
them sound information,” said Murphy. “She 
would know any arts group and any grant of the 
district of any congressman.” 

In the end, “she must have turned around 100 
or so people who would have voted for the cuts,” 
said Murphy. 

She was not a bureaucrat, not a sycophant. 
Neither did she go looking for a fight. She was 
shrewd. When being witty would-do nicely, she was 
witty. Once, former Republican Congressman H.R. 
Gross from lowa announced angrily on the House 
floor during a debate on the appropriations bill 
that the NEA was funding belly dancers. When 
Hanks was called for her reaction, she said she was 
sure it was a mistake and that he meant to say 
ballet dancers and that, yes, of course, the NEA 
funded ballet dancers... 

Her 20-year battle with cancer (she had a mas- 
tectomy in 1962, according to a close friend and 
associate) also did not deter her. It was something 
that she rarely discussed with anyone. In India ona 
cultural mission a few years ago with Blitzer, “She 
ran me ragged,” he said. “We went to Ahmadabad 
on a killingly hot day. I was sort of stumbling 
through it all, and Nancy was running ahead.” 

She was tireless during her endowment days, 
accessible to staffers, many of whose careers she 
nurtured and guided. Loaded down with briefing 
books—“she looked like a bag lady,” said Murphy 
—she traveled around the country to see arts pro- 
grams and arts administrators. 

And when she resigned her post, though she 
stayed close to arts groups and was still a familiar 
face at opening nights, she enjoyed the freedom to 
walk out of a bad play at the intermission—which 
she and Blitzer did several years ago. 

Her birthday was New Year’s Eve, and she 
celebrated with a party each year at her George- 
town home. Wandering past the Richard Hunt 
sculpture in the living room, guests ate ham with 
mustard and marmalade sauce. Blitzer remembers 
meeting Rosemary Woods there one year and Sen. 
Charles Percy (R-Ill.) leading the group in a chorus 
of “Happy Birthday” another year. © 

“Nancy told me her father was so excited when 
she was born that he forgot to file for a last-minute 
tax deduction,” said Murphy. “Nancy would have 
remembered.” 


CARLA HALL 


Hall, a staff writer for the Washington Post’s Style 
section, was at Duke for a month as part of the 
university’s Post-Time Fellowship program. This 
article was reprinted by permission of the Wash- 
ington Post. 
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reps to receive first 
istinguished Alumni 


umbers are important to Juanita Kreps 

A.M. "44, Ph.D. °48. James B. Duke eco- 

nomics professor emeritus, former U.S. 
secretary of commerce under then President Jimmy 
Carter, trustee of The Duke Endowment and board 
member of several Fortune 500 corporations, Kreps 
has spent over 30 years studying, teaching and ad- 
vising in the field of economics, where numbers are 
the language of the party line and define the bottom 
line. 

So it is with a penchant for quantification that 
Kreps describes her reaction to being the first reci- 
pient of the Distinguished Alumni Award, which 
will be presented by President Terry Sanford dur- 
ing commencement. 

“Two things that have happened to me at Duke 
were high points in my career development,” she 
says. “One was being James B. Duke Professor of 
Economics (1972-77), and the other is receiving this 
award. I’m delighted, almost ecstatic.” 

The award, established by the General Alumni 
Association, is given to those alumni who have 
distinguished themselves by contributions made in 
their own field of work, in service to the university 
or in the betterment of humanity. Kreps, who was 
selected from a field of 45 nominees, meets these 
criteria with a surplus of accomplishments—in a 
world of deficits. 

She began teaching economics at the univer- 
sity in 1955, and was named dean of Women’s 
College and assistant provost in 1969. She became 
vice president of the university in 1973 (she is now 
vice president emeritus) and held the post until her 
appointment as the 25th U.S. commerce secretary 


in 1977. She was the first woman to hold the post. %& 


In 1979 she resigned the position and joined or 
rejoined the boards of R.J. Reynolds Industries, 
Inc., J.C. Penney Co., Inc., UAL, Inc., United 
Airlines, Citicorp, Eastman Kodak Co., AT&T, 
Armco, Inc., and Zurn Industries, Inc. 

Kreps has written numerous books and arti- 
cles on economics and the elderly, women and pub- 
lic policy. She serves on the International Policy 
Committee of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, the Trilateral Commis- 
sion, the American Council on Ger- 
many, the International Research and 
Exchanges Board and the Council on 
Foreign Relations. She is also vice 
president of the American Economic 
Association. The Harlan County, Ky. 
. Native received her undergraduate 
degree from Berea College in Berea, 
Ky., and moved with apparent ease 
from coal-mining towns to prestig- 
ious corners of academia, through 
the “bureaucratized” avenues of the 
nation’s capital, and back again to 
Duke, where she spends precious few 
days in her East Campus office for 
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the constant travel to public speaking engagements 
and board meetings. 

Her alma mater, the city where she makes her 
home, have changed markedly over the years. 
“Duke has come of age as a major university, with 
a productive, timely and visible faculty, and has 
become one of the most popular undergraduate 
meccas in the nation during the 30 years I have 
been at Duke,” she says. “There’s no attempt to 
connect the two,” she adds. “The university has a 
remarkable record considering how young it is, a 
record in the nation as a whole for research output, 
quality of teaching and professional schools. To 
achieve all that in a relatively short period of time 
is truly a great achievement.” 

Of the city where she lives with husband, Clif- 
ton Kreps Jr., and children, Sarah, Laura *76, and 
Clifton III, Kreps says its relationship with the uni- 
versity has improved substantially. “President San- 
ford has done a great deal to integrate the two.” 

Yet Kreps concedes that the economy has had 
harsh effects on Duke, as it has on the parents 
whose sons and daughters come to the university. 
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“The problem of private higher education in to- 
day’s economy is a very difficult one because family — 
incomes have not been rising as fast in recent years _ 
as previously. They would have risen even less rap- 
idly had it not been for the fact that women are in 
the work force. That has tended to bolster income _ 
in the last two to three decades,” says Kreps. 

“But with the prolonged recession, the tendency — 
for families will be to economize on all parts of the : 
budget, including education. In addition to-a slow- 
ing up of income, there has been a period of very 
high inflation, and the costs of private institutions 
are rising very rapidly. It is impossible for a private 
institution to meet those costs by raising tuition as 
rapidly as costs rise, nor would they want to do so, 
because it cuts out many bright young people who 
would like to come to Duke. 

“It’s inevitable in such an economy that the 
availability of public education at a much lower 
cost becomes more appealing. This is true not only 
at Duke, but at all private higher education institu- 
tions. The future does not look any different from 
the recent past, except that costs are not rising as 
fast, so private institutions will have to look for 
more outside sources of income—from endowments 
and gifts.” 

Kreps says there is evidence that some private __ 
institutions are being forced to expand the pool of 
students who can pay their own way. “I hope Duke 
will be able to avoid that but it will only if it can 
raise money from other sources. If the arts and 
sciences campaign is successful, it will go a long 
way in solving the problem. I’m optimistic, although 
an endowment is the hardest thing to raise money 
for,” 
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She says corporations consider themselves 
more adept than universities at investing money. 
They would rather do their own investing and give 
proceeds to the university for buildings or pro- 
grams. She says individuals also prefer to give 
money for specific buildings and/or programs, in 
part because of the recognititon such gifts provide. 
“And that’s perfectly understandable,” says Kreps. 

The economy has also had impact on today’s 
students, particularly in curriculum choices. “It’s 
true that in all periods of recession students de- 
velop a greater interest in business studies and 
other practical subjects,” says Kreps, “but thank 
goodness they don’t give up their primary interest 
in other subject matter that appeals to them. Stu- 
dents still major heavily in the humanities. What 
they try to do is overlay that with some practical 
courses to enable them to get started in the job 
market. That’s a very sensible solution. 

“Where we’re seeing the real change is at the 
graduate level. There the numbers speak for them- 
selves, in law, M.B.A. programs and medical 
school. The number of people in these professional 
programs is limited only by the number of spaces 
available.” 























The company she keeps: clockwise 
from right, Prime Minister Fukuda 
of Japan; Prime Minister Morarji 
Desai of India; waiting with treasury 
secretary, Michael Blumenthal, to 
meet General Secretary Leonid 
Brezhnev of the U.S.S.R.; President 
Jimmy Carter; and Deputy Prime 
Minister deng Ziaoping of China. 
















The large number of women in the work force 
would seem to diffuse claims of tokenism, and in- 
deed, Kreps says the problem is “gradually disap- 
pearing. But if it persists in high level jobs, then 
women have to blow the whistle,” says the woman 
who once chided Jimmy Carter about doing a bet- 
ter job of finding qualified women for Cabinet-level 
posts. 

“If tokenism persists, women have to use 
whatever the law and society allow them to bring 
about equal treatment. They must make their 
demands known to their employers. They should 
not be shy or afraid of using the legal framework 
to see that these matters are decided fairly.” 

She says women have been particularly suc- 
cessful in attaining middle level positions in indus- 
try—perhaps more so than in academia and govy- 
ernment. “Time will tell. The test comes when they 
move up into senior positions. It’s difficult to say 
what is happening in academia, primarily because 
so little hiring is going on right now.” 

She cautions women not to be too rigid about 
goals and timetables, however. “One’s career devel- 
opment is so much a matter of accident and luck. 
Remember that and take advantage of what comes 
along. We should not expect too much of our- 
selves. We have the same right to mediocre per- 
formance as men.” 
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Would Kreps pursue a Cabinet-level post 
again? “The flip answer is a woman should always 
wait to be asked before saying no. But the serious 
answer is that the work I’m doing now in the en- 
dowment and corporate area is extremely challeng- 
ing, of great importance to the university and a 
better fit with my different interests in economy, 
business, education and financing higher education. 
It gives me the opportunity to give advice in dif- 
ferent areas—corporations and educational groups. 
To be a Cabinet secretary is to be very specialized 
and bureaucratized. Though it’s a very exciting 
thing to do, one should not do it for a very long 
time.” 

Kreps has written extensively on employment 
and the elderly. She is not skeptical about the via- 
bility of the Social Security system. “It’s a problem 
but it’s also a very great institution,” she says. “We 
have to view it as a commitment the American peo- 
ple have made for the American people, to transfer 
income from workers to retirees. The amount that’s 
being transferred is at issue, how much to tax 
workers for retirees. The fear that there won’t be 
any money for current workers when they retire is 
ill-founded,” she says, “because there is surely no 
question that as an institution and a mechanism for 
intergenerational transfer, it will continue.” Kreps 
does not favor cutting benefits, particularly for 
those whose incomes are derived solely from Social 
The award itself: a marble plaque Hi | 
etched with a montage of Duke , | Hh). mn 
landmarks. The General Alumni hk sl 
Association’s Distinguished Alumni ii i il el, 
Awards Committee is accepting 
nominations for the 1984 award. All 
alumni are eligible, and the award is 
not restricted to one winner a year. 
Nominate alumni who you feel have 
made significant contributions in 
their particular fields, for service to 
Duke or in the betterment of human- 
ity. The deadline is Sept. 1. To receive 
nomination forms, write Barbara 
Pattishall, Alumni House, 614 Chapel 
Drive, Durham, N.C. 27706. 
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Security. Of the suggestion that people should save 
for their own retirement, she says, “In effect, we 
already do by paying for current retirees. | am ap- 
palled at those who say Social Security will go 
broke. The chances of that are zero. The essence of 
the question is what kinds of income do we want to 
provide for retirees and how much are we willing to 
pay?” 

While 1982 was not a year of fiscal prosperity 
for butchers, bakers and candlestick makers, it 
wasn’t a banner year for economic forecasters 
either. “If we go back, there were predictions of an 
upturn in the economy by early 1982,” says Kreps. 
“Now they’re saying there will be some growth by 
mid-1983. The early predictions of rapid growth 
through tax cuts, a stimulated economy, reduced 
unemployment and lowered deficits resulting from 
revenue increases—none came about. The one ma- 
jor achievement was a rapid drop in the inflation 
rate. 

“I think forecasting is helpful, because it forces 
people to consider the impact of interest rates, ex- 
ports, trade deficits and tax cuts. But they’re not 
tools of any great precision, so one must be careful 
in interpreting them.” 

Kreps terms “inexcusable” deliberate attempts 
to manipulate the economic outlook for political 
purposes. “It has been a shortcoming of this ad- 
ministration but is not peculiar to it. They’ve just 
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done a better job,” says Kreps. 

Nonetheless, she has her own opinions on the 
U.S. economy. For the moment, she sheds the eco- 
nomist’s garb and dons the white coat of a medical __ 
center doctor. Her patient—the economy—com- 
plains of lassitude and a sense of persecution. 

Kreps’ diagnosis: “The pulse rate is far too 
low. There’s no muscular strength, though there are 
signs of anemic recovery.” 

Kreps’ treatment: “Heavy doses of fiscal medi- 
cine—less defense spending and more on the in- 
frastructure, no further tax cuts until deficits are 
reduced, more attention to trade deficits and the 
promotion of exports as a way to create jobs. 
Through all of this there must be an accommodat- 
ing monetary policy,” she notes on the patient’s 
chart. 

Kreps’ prognosis: “Patient showing good re- 
sponse on inflation, but is slow to respond to in- 
centives for growth and continues to suffer from 
high interest rates. Chances are that 1983 will bring 
recovery that is fairly weak, and a continuation of 
interest rates that are volatile.” 

Sound like a patient who needs health insur- 
ance? Says Kreps, “It’s a patient you can’t cure 
by saying, “Take two aspirin and call me in the a7 
morning.’ ” i 
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Duke Press—the latest edition 


“I would like us to rank with the best 
in the country. Our expansion comes 
as an effort to reflect the quality and 
prestige of Duke.” 


Dick Rowson 


ike a child whose Sunday suit is beginning 

to bind at the shoulders and reveal too 

much sock at the cuffs, Duke University 
Press is growing. But with 59 years of publishing 
history under its belt, the Press is no youngster in 
the industry. 

Under the guidance of director Dick Rowson, 
Duke Press is expanding—its list of books and 
journals, as well as international acquisition and 
distribution of scholarly and trade manuscripts. 





So it’s only fitting that the press has moved to 
new quarters on East Campus, just down the road 
from the white clapboard house where the press 
was based for years. Renovations on the 91-year- 
old Crowell Building are complete and the veteran 
press with the higher profile is now housed in the 
upper two floors of a landmark building with its 
own new face. 

Rowson, age 56, has been director of Duke 
Press for a year and a half. He says he is building 
on its excellent reputation, firmly established by his 
predecessor, Ashbel Brice 46. Through expansion 
in publication and distribution over the next five 
years, Rowson hopes to further enhance the 
visibility and reputation of Duke Press. 

“I would like us to rank with the best in the 
country,” he says, citing Harvard, Yale and Johns 
Hopkins as some of the pace-setters in the univer- 
sity press arena. “Duke Press belongs up there 
because that’s where Duke University already is. 
Our expansion comes as an effort to reflect the 
quality and prestige of Duke. | was hired to carry 
out that expansion. They wanted someone with 
both scholarly publication and business experience.” 

The Hollywood, Calif., native earned his 
undergraduate degree in political science from 
Berkeley. After a stint in the Navy, he received his 
master’s degree in international affairs from 
Columbia. His first job came in 1950, for the New 
York-based Foreign Policy Association. “It’s an 
association for citizen education in foreign affairs,” 
says Rowson. “Our activities spanned the North- 
east and encompassed the media, colleges and citi- 
zen groups.” He held the job for 12 years before 
joining Radio Free Europe as director of policy 
and planning. 

Rowson’s publishing career began in 1968 
when he joined Praeger Publishers in New York. 
He became president in 1975, but resigned two 
years later when the firm was purchased by CBS. 
“I wasn’t interested in working for a conglomer- 
ate,” he says. 

He then went to Pergamon Press, an interna- 
tional publishing corporation. Rowson headed the 
American division of the firm, which publishes cur- 
rent research and specialized books and journals. 

In 1980 he became president of R.R. Bowker. 
“It’s a publisher’s publisher,” says Rowson, “and 
keeps track of what’s happening in the business.” 
After a year he began to miss active involvement in 
publishing, and opened his own consulting business 
in New York. In 1981 he was contacted by Duke to 
head the expansion of Duke Press. 

“My goal over the next five years is to see 
the press become a self-supporting entity,” says 
Rowson. Duke’s financial commitment at this time 
is helping the press in terms of new headquarters 
and computerizing the customer mailing list. “Until 
recently, we clanked out metal plates every time 
someone’s address changed,” he says. 

When Rowson came to Duke, the press was 
publishing 12 books and 10 journals a year. “This 
year we're up to 40 books and 10 journals. In the 
next five years we will expand to 50 books and 20 
journals a year,” he says. The press’ annual budget 
is $750,000, but is expected to rise to $2 million. 
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Says Rowson, “We’re looking to balance sales and 
expenses so we don’t draw on the resources of the 
university.” 

As a scholarly publisher, Duke Press offers an 
extensive list of publications spanning the sciences 
and the humanities. A new emphasis is on policy 
studies. “I thought we should publish current re- 
search on problems that make an impact on deci- 
sion-making,” says Rowson. “As a university, 
Duke is doing this, and we can do it as a press.” 

Rowson says that “an important minority of 
published work” is by Duke faculty. “Our responsi- 
bility is to reflect the high level of scholarship at 
Duke by publishing work from within Duke and 
from outside that will contribute to scholarship 
here. We'll go wherever the good authors are.” 

There are no presses at Duke Press. The actual 
printing of materials is done outside the university 
on a contract basis. The 20-member staff is respon- 
sible for acquisition and review of manuscripts, 
coordination of editing and proof reading, and 
design. The staff also coordinates typesetting, 
paste-up and binding, and handles order filling and 
shipping. 

As part of its expansion, the press is taking an 
aggressive approach to acquisition. “For the first 
time,” says Rowson, “representatives of Duke Press 
are out contacting and acquiring.” The press is 
represented at numerous association meetings— 
ranging from political science to modern lan- 
guages—in order to develop contacts with authors 
and become familiar with current research and 
general trends in scholarly publishing. 

The Press also receives some materials unsolic- 
ited. “We call them ‘over the transom manuscripts,’ ” 
says Rowson. “That’s how manuscripts were de- 
livered when there was no one in the office, but no 
one has transoms anymore.” 

Approximately one of eight unsolicited manu- 
scripts are accepted by Duke Press. “Of those we 
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f buildings could talk, the near penteriold 

Crowell Science Building on East Campus 

would have an engaging story to tell—about 
biology, chemistry and physics equipment used 
there by Trinity College students in the late 1800s, 
and state-of-the-art generators for campus electri- 
city, which were housed in the basement until 1912. 


Preserving a landmark: Crowell Science Building, 
circa 1896. 
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seek to acquire, one in four is accepted,” says 
Rowson. “Sometimes a manuscript sounds good 
but in the reading doesn’t pass our peer review.” 
The review board is composed of specialists in the 
field of the manuscript, who represent Duke and 
other universities, research groups and scholarly 
societies. 

The expansion effort includes distribution. 
“Duke Press has increased its international visi- 
bility,” says Rowson. “We have joined the Aca- 
demic and University Publishers Group, based in 
London. The 10-member consortium includes 
Notre Dame, UNC and the University of Wash- 
ington. There are warehouses and sales people in 
London who stock books and market them 
throughout Africa, the Middle East, the United 
Kingdom and Eastern and Western Europe.” 

Duke Press, through Prentice-Hall, now has 
operations in India and Southeast Asia, covering 
Singapore, Malaysia, Indonesia, Thailand, the 
Philippines, Hong Kong, Taiwan, Burma and 
China. Through a cooperative effort with White- 
hall Books, the press is also represented in New 
Zealand, and distribution through Feffer & Simon 
has recently been established in Australia. Rowson 
says contract discussions are under way to expand 
operations with Feffer into Latin America. 

International distribution used to be handled 
by Feffer & Simon in New York. “Our books were 
not stocked overseas,” he says. “Now that we have 
promotional facilities in other countries, we'll be 
looking for 43 percent foreign sales, instead of the 
present 12 percent.” 

Rowson says Duke Press has its largest mar- 
ket in libraries, and does a substantial business in 
textbooks. The press has a computerized listing of 
all university professors in all disciplines, who re- 
ceive mailings on new books and journals. 

The press is also expanding its scope into 
trade publications, which have greater profit poten- 
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tial. “We hope to make enough money on trade, 
policy studies and textbooks to feed dollars into 
our selection of more scholarly books, particularly — 
in the humanities, which is our hallmark,” says 
Rowson. “Many of the books we print are impor- 
tant, but they are not profitable.” 

Among the new books coming from Duke — 
Press are several that Rowson expects will bring 
profit without compromising the reputation of the 
press. i 

“Southern Gardens, Southern Gardening,” b 
William Lanier Hunt, takes a practical and histe 


soil toilers and armchair gardeners alike. 

“Scuppernong: North Carolina’s Grape and I 
Wines,” by Clarence Gohodes, J.B. Duke professo 
emeritus of English, traces the state’s earliest n 
wine grape from 1811 through Prohibition, and — 
discusses the current wine boom and its impact 
scuppernong. 

“Don’t Send Me Flowers When I’m Dead: 
Voices of Rural Elderly,” by Dr. Eva J. Salber, _ 
results from her in-depth interviews with 45 elderly — 
men and women in rural North Carolina. A pro- 
fessor emeritus of community and family medicine 
at the medical center, Salber creates an oral history 
describing the lives and feelings of rural Southern 
elderly. 4 
Equally controversial is “Afghanistan and the :" 
Soviet Union,” by Henry S. Bradsher. The book . 
details the background leading to present Soviet ‘ 
occupation of Afghanistan, and challenges many _ 
prior assumptions about events contributing to the « 
current situation. 

“We won't do books that don’t add to the “ 
prestige of the university and Duke Press,” says 
Rowson. “We won't be doing any ‘Valley of the j 
Dolls.’ That’s not our business.” ; 


SUSAN WENZEL 
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The insanity defense— 
at what cost com 


he year was 1843, and Englishman Daniel 
M’Naghten believed he’d successfully com- 


pleted his mission from God, the killing of 


| Sir Robert Peel, prime minister of England. Un- 


fortunately for Peel’s private secretary, Edward 


| Drummond, M’Naghten shot the wrong man. 


Defended on the grounds of insanity, M’Nagh- 
ten was acquitted. Queen Victoria was most dis- 
pleased and sought clarification from the House of 


| Lords. The resulting opinion formed the backbone 
| of the modern insanity defense in England and the 
| United States, although questions of moral culpa- 


bility for criminal behavior began evolving in the 


| 12th century. 


According to what became known as the 


| M’Naghten Rules, a person would be found not 
| guilty by reason of insanity if at the time of the 


criminal act, the person was acting under a disease 
or defect of the mind, so as not to know the nature 
and quality of his act, or if he did know it, did not 
know he was doing wrong. The M’Naghten case 
was a landmark infusion into.criminal law of what 
another Englishman called “the milk of human 
kindness.” 

If compassion for the insane has a home in the 
legal system, royalty and commoners alike have 
periodically felt disposed to padlock the front door 
when frustration with violent crime and concern 


| for personal safety increase. Nothing sets that 


agenda better than a highly publicized case, such as 
that of John W. Hinckley Jr. 

The Hinckley verdict of not guilty by reason 
of insanity sparked public dismay, and a sense of 
cynicism about the legal system and forensic psy- 
chiatry. Finely tuned to public sentiment, profes- 
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sional associations and politicans from the White 
House down began proposing restrictions on or 
abolition of the defense. 

Three Duke faculty members suggest that 
while abolition is neither a desired nor likely 
outcome of the debate, changes could help restore 
public confidence in the system without compro- 
mising a 140-year legal tradition of concern for the 
mentally ill. 

The evolution of legal tests for insanity contin- 
ues to be a troubling affair, for legal and medical 
professionals, the public and philosophers alike. 

“The major test of M’Naghten is to know right 
from wrong,” says law professor Ron Allen. “One 
of the struggles of Western civilization is a func- 
tion of arguing over what is right. As long as there 
is any relativism at all, the question of right and 
wrong becomes ambiguous. It got worse as we 
went along because as psychiatry and psychology 
became more sophisticated and we were bringing 
these experts into court, we were essentially asking 
them the wrong questions. We were asking them to 
tell us whether these defendants knew right from 
wrong when psychiatrists and psychologists had no 
confidence that they knew what the question 
meant. 

“The test is very crude, especially in light of de- 
veloping theories of psychodynamics. What hap- 
pened is we came across people who knew right 
from wrong but were compelled by what we came 
to call ‘irresistible impulses.’ M’Naghten was sup- 
plemented by the irresistible impulse test in many 
U.S. jurisdictions. The problem with it is that it’s 


‘impossible to know when one acts as a result of an 


irresistible impluse or acts simply because one 


passion? 


doesn’t resist an impulse.” 

Allen says another important test was the 
Durham decision, rendered in 1954 by the Wash- 
ington, D.C., Circuit Court of Appeals. Insanity in 
the jurisdiction was tested by whether the defend- 
ant suffered from mental disease or defect, and 
whether or not the act was a product of that defect. 

“It was an attempt to free the psychiatrists and 
psychologists so they could instruct the jury—give 
them a mini-course in psychiatry and psychology 
so the jury could then decide the facts of the case,” 
says Allen. “The trouble is it doesn’t work. The de- 
veloping view, and now fairly dominant, is that one 
doesn’t have compartmentalized mental attributes 
—one has a unified structure. If you have a defect, 
every act is a product of it. So again, the legal 
world was in conflict with the view of the experts 
whose testimony we were trying to facilitate in the 
first place. 

“The third and most important case was Braw- 
ner vs. the United States. It embraced what is 
known as the American Law Institute (ALI) test, 
which asks whether a person lacks substantial ca- 
pacity to appreciate the nature and quality of his 
acts, or lacks substantial capacity to conform his 
conduct to the requirements of the law. That’s 
where we are now,” says Allen. 

The ALI approach is used in federal court and 
has been adopted by legislation or judicial rule in 
about 25 states. The remaining states use M’Nagh- 
ten or variations on it. “All of it is directed,” says 
Allen, “to what is probably an unanswerable ques- 
tion: When does a person lack responsibility?” 
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ariations on the theme of responsibility for 

criminal behavior have flourished in recent 

years, ranging from premenstrual syndrome 
to delayed Vietnam stress syndrome. “Part of what 
you're seeing are social changes that then cause 
legal changes,” says law professor Sara Sun Beale. 
“At one point in time, most people would never 
have considered actively using the legal system as a 
way of getting recourse.” 

Other variations making news in the court- 
room—the effects of too much sugar from Twink- 
ies, too much violence from television—can make 
behavioral science sound more like science fiction 
when applied to violent crime. Where is the line 
drawn? 

In the courtroom itself, says Allen. “Lawyers 
will read about one or two cases where there is an 
acquittal and the media will bill it as ‘the fourth 
cocktail at lunch during the board meeting’ de- 
fense, or ‘the air conditioning blew out and he blew 
his top’ defense, and these might be factors, but the 
real factor that will convince a jury will be this vast 
evidentiary background that explains the conditions 
that led up to a traumatic event.” 

A serious concern about the insanity defense is 
public security. “There is concern about the danger 
that is presented by people who have committed 
violent criminal offenses, and this might outweigh 
in our minds the concern for someone who is 
seriously mentally ill,” says Beale. “There have been 
periods of time where the public has become very 
concerned as to whether the effect of this defense is 
to let off the hook people who are guilty, people 
who are not truly irresponsible. There is also the 
fear that even when properly employed, the system 
will result in a return to the street as a direct or 
indirect result, and then people will be at risk.” 

“No system operates perfectly,” she says. “Do 
I think we fail to convict some guilty people? Abso- 
lutely. Just as we sometimes convict some innocent 
people. There is no way in litigation where we can 
be absolutely accurate. We can never either appre- 
hend or convict everyone who’s guilty, because the 
system operates without omniscience. We have a 
system that has some of all of the problems. But 
the number of people raising the insanity defense 
has never been very large. The Hinckley verdict not- 
withstanding, I can’t believe that’s going to change 
dramatically. 

“Many defendants find it is in their own inter- 
est, on a lesser charge particularly, to take their 
chances within the system to plea bargain for a 
lesser offense and not go to trial to try and estab- 
lish what, at best, results in involuntary commit- 
ment. Most of us wouldn’t want to be at St. Eliz- 
abeth’s with John Hinckley. In that sense it’s not 
really getting off scot-free, although one must ask 
how long they remain committed.” 

Allen agrees that the insanity defense is infre- 
quently used, despite its high visibility in the media. 
“You have to understand that the insanity defense 
is the defense of last resort,” he says. “It is not one 
that an attorney chooses unless one is really des- 
perate. As the Hinckley case shows, although you 
are found not guilty, you are invariably incarcerated 
by civil commitment. In Washington, D.C., there 
was a time where prosecutors were raising the 
insanity defense over the objections of defendants. 
The prosecutors found that people who are incar- 
cerated by the civil commitment process ended up 
being incarcerated longer than had they been con- 
victed of the crimes they were charged with. From 
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“There is concern about the danger 
that is presented by people who have 
committed violent criminal offenses, 
and this might outweigh in our minds 
the concern for someone who is seri- 
ously mentally ill.” 


Sara Sun Beale 





their perspective, prosecutors were getting people 
off the street for a longer time. It became so trou- 
blesome that the Court of Appeals finally stopped 
itm 

Allen says few acquittals result from the de- 
fense—“maybe a tenth of | percent in felony cases.” 
He says publicity from the Hinckley case has not 
made the defense more attractive. “In fact it makes 
it less attractive, because the populace is condi- 
tioned, by the outcome and outcry over that out- 
come, away from concluding that such a defense is 
valid. Therefore, a jury is less likely to embrace 
that defense very readily.” 


developing hard line on the use of the in- 
sanity defense then places greater pressure 
nd public scrutiny on psychiatrists, whose 
input is integral to the insanity defense. “If the pro- 
fessional reputation of psychiatry in this country 
was at an all-time low, the Hinckley case gave it a 
final blow, in the medical community as well as in 
the public at large,” writes a psychiatrist in a letter 
to the editor of Psychiatric News, a publication of 
the American Psychiatric Association (APA). The 
letter-writer suggests that psychiatrists should be 
schooled in the judicial process while the legal pro- 
fession could benefit from education in psychiatry. 
Dr. Sally Johnson, Hinckley’s principal exam- 
ining psychiatrist at the Federal Correctional Insti- 
tute in Butner, N.C., says, “People (psychiatrists) 
who are involved in this kind of work need to be 
familiar with not only psychiatric illness, but with 
criminal behavior and the way psychiatric illness 
interacts with criminal behavior. Obviously, judg- 
ment calls are involved, and I do have some prob- 
lem with people who have no understanding of 
criminal behavior making fine judgment calls on 
responsibility. You have to have clinical experience 
to draw on to know how the two interrelate. There 
are types of criminal behavior in people who really 
don’t have any psychiatric illness per se or who 
have some minor degree of psychiatric illness.” 
Johnson, a staff psychiatrist at Butner and a 
faculty member of Duke’s medical and law schools, 
evaluated Hinckley at Butner and found him to be 





sane. She later became a government-appointed 
witness for the prosecution. 

“I was not particularly shocked at the verdict,” 
she says. “Both sides put on a very strong case.” 
While she admits there are problems involved in 
the responsibility question, she isn’t willing to let 
highly publicized cases stand as examples. “When- — 
ever there’s much publicity around a trial involving 
psychiatric testimony, the public is forming opin- 
ions based on very skewed bits of information. In — 
that sense, many people don’t understand the enti 
message the psychiatrist has to convey.” 

Johnson says there is an increase in the num- 
ber of people considering use of the insanity de- 
fense in the federal system, “and it’s probably more 
connected with the changes in the commitment _ 
laws. People who are found not guilty by reason — 
of insanity aren’t locked away forever anymore. 
Whatever deterrent that used to be isn’t there to the 
same degree anymore. While use of the insanity 
defense is minimal, there is a significant number of 
people started through the process of considering _ 
that defense. ee 

“Many people come in to the system for psy- 
chiatric evaluation around the issue of competency — 
to stand trial, are found not competent, and that’s 
as far as it goes,” says Johnson. “4 
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Beale says competency determination might be — 
considered the greater problem because it involves _ 
a much larger group of people. “If you can feign 
incompetency, the system at present won’t proceed 
any further in trying to determine whether you’re 
guilty or innocent. There may be a problem that 
many people are feigning incompetency. From the 
point of view of the public’s awareness and concern 
about beating the system, that’s the neglected area 
that’s really significant.” 
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system subject to abuse, which fails to in- 

spire public confidence in both law and 

psychiatry, is of questionable efficacy for 
both responsible criminals and the mentally ill—at 
one point or another during the last decade, these 
and other sentiments have been voiced. The Hinck- 
ley verdict was a catalyst for the most recent spate 
of proposals at the federal and state level for modi- 
fication or abolishment of the insanity defense and 
may serve as a turning point for statutory change. 

Proposals range from President Reagan’s 
“mens rea” approach, where the defense could only 
be used if the person lacked the mental state that is 
part of the definition of a crime, to a “guilty but — 
mentally ill” verdict, which is being used experi- 
mentally in various forms by nine states. Variations 
focus on the removal of psychiatric testimony from 
the guilt/innocence phase and placing it in the sen- 
tencing phase. 

“The proposals I see in Congress are ones that 
would restrict the use of the insanity defense to sit- 
uations where disease or mental defect negated in- 
tent,” says Allen. “All of this is, in fact, superfluous, 
because if a person didn’t have intent in the first 
place, it really doesn’t matter why. There’d be a 
defense in any event. Intentionality is always a 
requirement of criminal law. The problem is that 
some mentally ill people act with intent but are 
subject to all kinds of bizarre influences that you 
and I can’t even imagine. Guilt entails a notion of 
culpability. Without culpability you change crimi- 
nal law tremendously. Without culpability, can you 
really say someone is criminal? No one is sugges- 
ting that some of these people who intend their acts 
are culpable, but under these proposals, they would 
be found guilty. That works a fundamental change 
in criminal law that might not be a very good idea,” 
says Allen. 
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“The psychiatrist evaluating someone 
as to responsibility has the responsi- 
bility to provide a clinical evaluation 
that includes a recommendation for 
treatment, regardless of whether the 
person is found guilty or not, or is 
in the prison system or no prison 
system.” 


Dr. Sally Johnson 
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“What does a single case prove? Maybe that 
you had an aberrational outcome. Nobody antici- 
pated that the Hinckley case would come out the 
way it did. It’s not the insanity defense’s fault. It 
may have been that the jurors didn’t understand 
what they were supposed to do. It’s the prosecu- 
tor’s fault and the judge’s fault for not making it 
clear to them what their task was. Maybe the best 
thing to do is keep the defense and let the juries 
work it out the way they choose to work it out. 
That’s what we want them to do,” Allen says. 
“They are the conscience of the community and if 
they can’t say these individuals are responsible, 
then maybe that’s the best outcome.” 

Beale says there is a certain amount of poli- 
tical utility involved in the proposals. “And that’s 
not necessarily bad. Politicians should be respon- 
sive to the public while exercising good judgment,” 
she says. “There is a lot of professional interest in 
the insanity defense. One idea is that criminal law 
ought to proceed independently to determine guilt 
or innocence, and once we can prove beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt that these criminal acts were com- 
mitted, and convict him, then we ought to take into 
account the range of factors about him and his 
personality and what he needs, to determine sen- 
tencing and treatment.” 

Says Johnson, “I think the time is not particu- 
larly right to make a major change in the system. 
Whenever you have a very public case like the 
Hinckley case, you’re going to have people jump 
on the bandwagon. Plus, it’s a no-win, no-lose 
situation. The insanity defense has been debated 
for hundreds of years and will continue to be 
debated, so politically there’s nothing to lose in 
jumping on the bandwagon to review it. 

“I’m not a proponent of bringing in the ‘guilty 
but mentally ill’ situation,” she says. “I think you 
get into some discrimination issues. If you’re going 
to say ‘guilty but something,’ and you're going to 
make it a separate process, then you're going to 
have to consider not only mental illness, but social 
conditions, educational conditions and many other 
things that are going to contribute to someone’s 
criminal behavior.” 


Johnson says it would be a mistake to make a 
change in standards based on the opinion that ade- 
quate mental health care cannot be provided in the 
prison system. “The push should be toward provid- 
ing adequate care regardless of whether someone’s 
guilty or not, or what system we're in. I think this 
can be accomplished because it has been in some 
systems. We have it at our institution and at other 
select institutions. The psychiatrist evaluating 
someone as to responsibility has the responsibility 
to provide a clinical evaluation that includes a rec- 
ommendation for treatment, regardless of whether 
the person is found guilty or not, or is in the prison 
system or no prison system.” 

Johnson doesn’t agree with moving psychiatry 
out of the guilt-innocence phase. “I think there are 
those situations where the mental illness was so 
severe and so integrated into the situation that the 
person shouldn't be held responsible. | don’t always 
agree as to where the line is drawn—as to how 
severe a mental illness must be before a person is 
found not responsible. | tend to see a need for it to 
be viewed as more severe. There are those who 
would support doing a psychiatric evaluation, 
providing all the information, but never actually 
saying, ‘In my opinion the person is or is not re- 
sponsible.’ | can share the view that the data can 
lead the jury to that conclusion as far as they un- 
derstand it. If the structure of the system is clearly 
explained, that a psychiatrist in rendering that is 
rendering only an opinion, the burden is on the 
judge to clarify to the jury that it is an opinion and 
is to be taken in context with everything else.” 


he APA, whose president is Dr. H. Keith H. 

Brodie, Duke chancellor and acting provost, 

recently prepared a statement on the insan- 
ity defense. The APA position is that the insanity 
defense should not be abolished, that it is “essential 
to the moral integrity of criminal law.” The asso- 
ciation does not favor a “guilty but mentally ill” 
verdict because it would diminish the idea of moral 
culpability and would be meaningful only if mental 
health treatment were made available to defendants 
following such a verdict. The APA says that cur- 
rent financial restrictions would make it unlikely 
that state legislatures would mandate and fund 
such treatment. 

The APA is not opposed to legislatures mak- 
ing statutory changes in the language of the insan- 
ity defense, and notes that many psychiatrists be- 
lieve that psychiatric testimony—particularly of a 
conclusory nature—about volition is more likely to 
produce confusion for jurors than is psychiatric 
testimony focusing on a defendant’s understanding. 
The association suggests that revisions of the in- 
sanity defense standards “should indicate that men- 
tal disorders potentially leading to exculpation 
must be serious ... of the severity (if not always the 
quality) of conditions that psychiatrists diagnose as 
psychoses.” 

Presently, half the states and the federal courts 
place the burden of proof of insanity on the state. 
While the APA is reluctant to take a position on 
assigning burden of proof in insanity cases, its 
statement notes that assigning burden of proof to 
the defendant will decrease the number of such 
successful defenses. 

The APA supports restrictions on testimony 
of psychiatrists to statements of mental condition, 
thus preventing them from testifying in a conclu- 
sory manner regarding issues of right/.wrong, re- 
sponsibility, sane/insane and other legal issues. 
“We adopt this position because it is clear that 
psychiatrists are experts in medicine, not the law,” 
the statement says. 





“All of it is directed to what is prob- 
ably an unanswerable question: When 
does a person lack responsibility? 


Ron Allen 


The association posits several guidelines for 
the disposition of violent insanity acquittees: 

e Special legislation should be designed for per- 
sons charged with violent offenses who are found 
not guilty by reason of insanity; 

e Decisions of confinement and release should be 
made by a board representing the public, psychia- 
try and the criminal justice system, and this group 
should have authority to reconfine; 

e Release should be conditional upon the availa- 
bility of a treatment supervision plan; 

e When treatment within a hospital setting is 
complete but the board believes confinement is still 
necessary for other reasons, the insanity acquittee 
should be transferred “to the most appropriate 
non-hospital facility” rather than being put back on 
the street. 

The American Bar Association recently adopted 
a policy that would make insanity acquittal more 
difficult. The association voted to eliminate the 
“irresistible impulse” standard, which helped acquit 
Hinckley. The policy reaffirms the right/ wrong 
premise of M’Naghten and places responsibility on 
defendants who knew their actions were wrong but 
were unable to control themselves. Beale says the 
capacity to control one’s conduct substantially is 
the larger focus of the irresistible impulse test, and 
she prefers the term “impairment of control.” Poli- 
cies of the ABA do not have force of law but may 
serve as guidelines for state criminal codes. 

For centuries the questions of culpability and 
responsibility have been debated, prodded, codified 
and revised. “I do not think one can make sense of 
criminal law without notions of culpability,” says 
Allen. “That entails defenses of lack of culpability, 
and people who are insane lack culpability. The 
difficult issue is whether you can determine who 
does and who doesn’t. Culpability entails free will. 
Without it, culpability makes no sense. There is an 
incremental progression in civilization, and one 
ought to stimulate that progression toward a higher 
order, not a lesser order. Questions of responsibil- 
ity are important to stimulate them toward a higher 
order.” 

SUSAN WENZEL 
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awarded. Otherwise the year designates the 
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10s & 20s 


Henry H. Nicholson ‘!7 is chairman of the 
board of trustees of the Broad Street United 
Methodist Church in Statesville, N.C., where 
he has overseen church property and repairs 
for the past twenty years. Since retiring, he 
and his wife have traveled through Canada, 
Mexico, Nova Scotia, Quebec, and the Great 
Lakes area. They also attend all Duke home 
football games, usually accompanied by one of 
their nine grandchildren. The couple have a 
daughter, Martha Nicholson Henry "45, and a 
son, Henry H. Nicholson Jr. ‘44, M.D. °47. 


Kuninoshin Kodama ‘26, a retired professor 
of English at Kwansei Gakuin University in 
Nishinomiya, Japan, recently celebrated his 
88th birthday. A former student of his, who is 
executive director of the university’s interna- 
tional center, writes that Kodama is honored 
to be a member of the Half Century Club and 
that “his loyalty to Alma Mater has not van- 
ished but remains as faithful as ever.... He 
always mentions Professor ‘Bull’ (Frank C.) 
Brown of English who was his own professor 
there. Professor Brown’s ‘North Carolina 
Folklore’ has been kept at Professor Kodama’s 
bookshelf even now as his treasure.” 


Walter Harold Hayes 28, A.M.°30 received a 
citation of distinguished and exceptional serv- 
ice from the Military Order of the World Wars 
for his achievements in patriotic education. 
Hayes served in the Navy during World War 
Il, and held federal jobs from 1946 to 1953. He 
retired in 1967 from his post as chief of publi- 
cations for the Office of Information for the 
Armed Forces, Department of Defense. Since 
his retirement he has traveled around the 
world. He is active in community affairs in St. 
Augustine, Fla., and has been chairman of the 
St. Johns County chapter of the Red Cross 
and public relations chairman for the St. 
Augustine chapter of the Military Order of the 
World Wars. 


30s & 40s 


Thomas Curtis °39 has retired after 33 years as 
associate minister and minister of music at 
First Congregational Church in Elyria, Ohio. 
He was honored by the church at his retire- 
ment, and received a commendation from the 
State House of Representatives. He has degrees 
from the University of Michigan and Boston 
University’s theology school. He served as 
organist and music instructor at Bowling 
Green State University, has been active in 
several arts groups, and has performed in 
recitals throughout the Southeast. 


Bonnie E. Cone A.M. “41 received a 1982 
University Award from the UNC board of 
governors for aiding in the the growth and 
development of UNC-Charlotte. She was the 
first woman to receive the award, given for 
“illustrious service to higher education” and 
considered UNC’s highest honor. Cone, now 
retired, was president of Charlotte College, 
and then vice chancellor for student affairs 
when it became a campus of the UNC system. 


Elizabeth H. Rader ‘41 retired in 1980 as pres- 
ident and publisher of the Concord (N.C.) 
Tribune. She was associated with the paper for 
30 years. She and her husband, William, live 
in Mooresville, N.C. 


Henry Smith Stroupe Ph.D.°42 received the 
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Christopher Crittenden Memorial Award at 
the annual meeting of the N.C. Literary and 
Historical Association. The award is given to 
individuals or organizations making a signi- 
ficant contribution to North Carolina history. 
He is dean of the graduate school and history 
professor at Wake Forest University. He re- 
ceived his undergraduate and master’s degrees 
from Wake Forest, and has served as president 
of the N.C. Literary and Historical Association. 


Herman Winberry ‘44, M.Div.’48 is superin- 
tendent of the Fayetteville, N.C., district of 
the Methodist Conference. He has been with 
the conference since 1964. He and his wife, 
Christine, have a son and a daughter. 


Morton Klein B.S.M.E.'46 has been appointed 
chairman of the industrial engineering and 
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Office of Alumni Affairs 


M. Laney Funderburk Jr. 60 director 

Mary B. Newman 772, assistant director, 
admissions and reunions 

Barbara K. Pattishall, assistant director, 
schools 

Linda T. Sigmon 69, M.Ed. 80, assistant 
director, local associations and travel 

Sharon S. Bair, finance coordinator 

Jesse Colvin 74, M.B.A. °81, reunions 
coordinator 

Barbara De Lapp Booth’54, travel coordinator 


General Alumni Assocation 
Board of Directors 


Kay M. Couch B.S.N. °58, president 
Richard Maxwell B.S.C.E. °55, 
president-elect 
O. Charlie Chewning Jr. °57, vice-president 
M. Laney Funderburk Jr. 60, secretary- 
treasurer 
Albert F. Fisher 51, B.D. °54, immediate 
past president 
Williams E. Arant Jr. °59; Steve Bernstein 
85, Frances A. Blaylock 53, Anthony 
Bosworth °58; William T. Buice III LL.B. 
64; William B. Bunn III 74, J.D. 78, M.D. 
79; Margaret W. Davis °37: Joan B. 
DiNapoli M.S.N. 70; George F. Dutrow 
59, M.F. 60, Ph.D. 70; William M. Eagles 
M.D. "44; Hilliard M. Eure ’58; J. Spencer 
Ferebee Jr. M.B.A. 72: Linda Ferreri’73: F. 
Owen Fitzgerald B.D. °54: Robert L. Heidrick 
63: Paul C. Hendrix B.H.S.°75: Alice B. 
Hicks 69: Grace T. Hodges "50: Alton H. 
Hopkins 60; James A. Howard LL.B.°49: 
Rebecca N. Keesler’67: Allen C. Kelley; 
Dennis D. Kokenes 83: John Koskinen 61: 
C.G. Newsome “72, M.Div. 75, Ph.D. ’82: 
Joanne S. Osteen "58. W. Lee Popham.71; 
Alan E. Rimer B.S.C.E.°64: Carol K. Sackett 
B.S.N. 61; Michael J. Schwartz M.H.A.°71. 
J.D.°82; John S. Sensenbrener \11 84: 
Shauna Singletary 75: Elizabeth Becker 
Taylor ’49. Elia E. Villanueva A.M. °69. 
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operations research department at Columbia 
University. 


MARRIAGES: Elizabeth G. Huckle "41 to 
William Woodrow Rader on Oct. 23, 1982, in 
Concord, N.C. Residence: Mooresville, N.C. 


50s 


William Frank Webster ’50 was elected presi- 
dent of Gulf American Insurance Co. in Clear- 
water, Fla. He was also elected to the board of 
the Pennsylvania Health and Accident Co. of 
Pittsburgh. He lives in Clearwater. 


G. Howard Allred M. Div.’52 was appointed 
district superintendent of the northeast district, 
Western Carolina Conference of the United 
Methodist Church. He lives in Madison, N.C. 
Before his appointment he toured Egypt and 
Israel. 


Barbara DeLapp Booth ’54 works for Duke’s 
Alumni Affairs Office as coordinator for 
alumni travel and continuing education. Her 
husband, Robert H. Booth °54, is vice presi- 
dent of the Durham Chamber of Commerce. 
Their daughter, Susan A. Booth 77, will re- 
ceive both her divinity degree from Duke and 
her law degree from UNC-Chapel Hill in May. 
Their son, Robert H. Booth Jr., is special 
assistant to Sen. Jesse Helms (R-N.C.). 


Ralph L. Fleming Jr. B.D.’54 is minister of 
Duke’s Chapel United Methodist Church in 
Durham. ; 


Donald R. Lovett '56 has been elected pres- 
ident of the Illinois Banker’s Association and 
the American Banker’s Association. He and 
his wife, Carol Pulver Lovett °57, live in 
Dixon, Ill. 


Wilson Morgan ’57 has been appointed asso- 
ciate academic dean at Life Chiropractic Col- 
lege in Marietta, Ga.. He recently graduated 
from the school with a doctor of chiropractic 
degree. A former reporter for the Durham Sun 
newspaper, he received his master’s degree in 
management from the University of Utah. He 
was a senior health planner for the state of 
Georgia. 


Jane D. Mathews °58, A.M.’62, Ph.D.’66 was 
appointed professor of history and director of 
the woman’s studies program at UNC-Chapel 
Hill. She had been a professor in the history 
department at UNC-Greensboro since 1971, 
and was also a bicentennial professor of Amer- 
ican studies at the University of Helsinki in 
Finland. In 1968-69 she was project director 
for research on government and the arts spon- 
sored by the Rockefeller Foundation and 
Associated Councils of the Arts, and is a mem- 
ber of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of the Humanities, the American 
Historical Association, the Southern Historical 
Association, and the N.C. Literary and His- 
torical Association. 


John F. Moore °58 is vice president of finance 
for Philadelphia Manufacturers Mutual In- 
surance Co. in Valley Forge, Penn. He was 
previously a corporate financial analyst for 
Aetna Life and Casualty Co. in Hartford, 
Conn., and a credit analyst for the Morgan 
Guaranty Trust Co. in New York City. He 
received his M.B.A. from New York Univer- 
sity and is a member of the Financial Manage- 
ment Association and the Hartford Society of 
Financial Analysts. He and his wife, Marian, 
have two children. 
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60s 


Robert E. Carter ’60 is president of Carter 
Realty in Raleigh, N.C. He is a member of the 
Raleigh Board of Realtors and Certified Com- 
mercial Investments. He and his wife, Phyllis, 
have two children and recently celebrated their 
25th wedding anniversary. 


Victor Braren 62 has been appointed by Pres- 
ident Reagan to the National Cancer Advisory 
Board. He is associate professor of urology 
and assistant professor of pediatrics at Vander- 
bilt University’s medical school, and is presi- 
dent of the Tennessee Urological Association. 
He and his wife have two children. 


Stanley W. Preston 62 is president and chief 
executive officer of Thor International Corp., 
a diversified company with worldwide repre- 
sentation headquartered in Bethesda, Md. 


Lester V. Smith Jr. 62 was elected chairman 
of the labor relations section of the Oregon 
state bar. He is a partner in the law firm of 
Bullard, Korhosj, Smith, and Jernstedt. He 
and his wife, Joan Holmquist Smith ’64, live 
in Portland and have one daughter. Lester 
and Joan co-chair the Portland area chapter 
of the Duke Alumni Association. 


W. Hewlett Stith M.Div.’62 has been named 
director of public relations at Virginia Union 
University in Richmond. He was director of 
communications for the Virginia Annual Con- 
ference of the United Methodist Church, and 
won several awards for his work as editor of 
the Virginia Advocate, the conference’s weekly 
news magazine. 


Lynn Gilbert Abrams °64 has returned to the 
United States with her husband, Philip, and 
her two sons, after living in Israel for six years. 
The family now lives in Houston, where she is 
a writer/ editor. 


Alan E. Rimer B.S.C.E. ‘64 is senior vice pres- 
ident of Cogswell, Hausler, Rimer Associates 
of Chapel Hill. The firm is involved in design, 
planning, and engineering. 


Charles A. Hill 66 has been named actuary in 
the actuarial division of Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. in Springfield, Mass. He 
joined the firm in 1975. 


W. Travis Martin Ed.D. ‘66 is president of 
Martin Community College in Williamston, 
N.C. He has worked in community college 
systems in North Carolina, lowa, and Illinois 
since 1961. 


Frank H. Morriss M.D.’66 is associate dean 
for clinical affairs at the health science center 
of the University of Texas at Houston. He was 
professor and vice chairman for research and 
development in the pediatrics department. He 
received his undergraduate degree from the 
University of Virginia. He has been with the 
medical center at the University of Texas since 
1973. 


Susan K. Rhode ’68 received her law degree 
from the University of Richmond. She is in 
private practice in Richmond, Va. 


Eric R. Duerr ‘69 received a Ph.D. in counsel- 
ing psychology from the University of Illinois 
in May 1980. His dissertation was selected by 
the Kappa Delta Pi honor society as most 
distinguished for the 1980-81 school year. He 
has completed an internship in applied psy- 
chology at Georgia State University and is 








working as a senior counselor in the Georgia 
Tech Counseling Center. He lives in Atlanta 
with his wife, Sarah, and their daughter. 


Robyn A. Jones A.M. 69 was promoted to 
executive assistant to the president at Integon 
Corp. in Winston-Salem, N.C. She was vice 
president for budget and planning for life 
operations. She joined the firm in 1977. She 
received undergraduate degrees from Elmira 
College and St. Andrews College. 


Kwanlyun Kim M.Div. 69 graduated with a 
doctor of ministry degree from Emory Univer- 
sity and hopes to set up a parish program in 


* the Korean Methodist Church. He and his 


wife have two children. 


MARRIAGES: William John McNally III 66 
to Margaret Rice Cheney on Dec. 18 in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


BIRTHS: First child and son to Noel Lang 
Baucom ‘65 and A.M. Baucom... Fourth child 
and first daughter to Mayer I. Gruber ’65 and 
Judith F. Gruber on Oct. 28, 1982. Named 
Tamara Ditza... Second daughter to Leigh 
Lerner 66 and Rokelle Lerner in St. Paul, 
Minn., on Oct. 28, 1982. Named Alexandra 
Stelle... Second child and first daughter to 
Barbara Boone Sylvia M.Ed. 68 and Michael 
Sylvia in Norton, Mass. Named Emalee... 
First child and daughter to Jack Washam and 
Ware Botsford Washam 68 on Sept. 8, 1982. 
Named Lauren Elizabeth... First child and 
daughter to Donna McLellan Sherry 69 and 
William T. Sherry Jr. Named Caitling Hayes. 


"710s 


Mark I. Feldman M.H.A. 771 has been pro- 
moted to director of management with Volun- 
tary Hospitals of America Management Co. 
in Tampa, Fla. He was manager of strategic 
planning. 


Thomas Reid Hedges III 71 is an assistant 
professor of opthalmology at Tufts’ medical 
school. He is also director of neuro-ophthal- 
mology and consulting services at New Eng- 
land Medical Center. He and his wife, Gail, 
have a son. Hedges received his medical degree 
from Tufts. 


Robert P. Klein 771 was awarded a gold medal 
at New York’s International Film and Tele- 
vision Festival for his documentary “In His 
Father’s Footsteps.” This was Klein’s 50th 
award. As vice president of Walter J. Klein 
Co., Ltd., he oversees the production of 20 
documentaries a year created for television by 
Fortune 500 corporations. His wife, Moira 
Quinn, is the co-host for P.M. Magazine in 
Charlotte, N.C. 


Craig Pearson 771 received his master’s de- 
gree in writing from the University of lowa, 
and has been promoted to assistant professor 
of composition at International University in 
Fairfield, lowa. He and his wife, Melissa, are 
the directors of the university’s writing program. 


Barry Louis Silverman 71! has been elected to 
a three-year term as a member of the board of 
directors of the Southern California Perma- 
nente Medical Group. He also serves as chair- 
man of the quality assurance committee, coor- 
dinator of consultation and liaison psychiatry, 
and immediate-past president of the medical 
staff of the Kaiser Foundation General Hospi- 
tal in Harbor City, Calif. He received his med- 
ical degree from the University of Texas Medi- 
cal School at San Antonio in 1974, and did his 
residency in psychiatry at Washington Univer- 
sity School of Medicine and Barnes Hospital 
in St. Louis from 1974 to 1977. He served as 
chairman of the psychiatry department at Do- 
minguez Valley Hospital in Compton, Calif., 
in 1980 and 1981 and has been a partner in 
the Southern California Permanente Medical 
Group since 1979. 


Marguerite Frosher Drew 772 lives with her 
husband in Herfordshire, England, where she 
is a dyslexia therapist, and drives a mobile 
therapy unit to several London-area schools. 
She also works with speech therapy students at 
Central School of Speech and Drama. She 
received her master’s and doctoral degrees in 
speech pathology from Columbia University, 
and moved to London in 1978. 


Winslow Stillman. 772 and his wife, Laura, are 
living in Nashville, Tenn., where he is writing 
and producing music, and has established 
Stillwind, Inc., a publishing and production 
company. He recently produced an album by 
the country/ pop group The Coulters on the 
Dolphin label. 





ALUMNI 
WEEKEND 
JUNE 9-12 


PLANNING 
COMMITTEE 
CHAIRPERSONS 


CLASS OF 1933 
George McCeney 
J. Howard Daniel 


CLASS OF 1938 
Dorothy Zerbach Mills 
John Sundholm 


CLASS OF 1943 
Nancy Wrenn 
Bill Wilson 


CLASS OF 1948 
Jean Patee Eaves 


Mary Anne Cromer Stone 


Tal Thomas Hinnant 
Jim Ratcliff 


CLASS OF 1953 
Charles Smith 


CLASS OF 1958 
Amos Kearns 
Gayle Cooper Kearns 


CLASS OF 1963 
George Beischer 
Susan Fox Beischer 
Dick Havens 


CLASS OF 1968 
Ruth Wade Ross 
Rick Prentis Jr. 


CLASS OF 1973 
Kit Manning Hargrove 
Wink Swain Jr. 


HOMECOMING 
REUNION 
Oct. 28-29 


CLASS OF 1978 
Julia Caudle Cogburn 
Tim Barber 





This summer, reacquaint yourself with your classmates and with 
your alma mater. Alumni Weekend offers an abundance of events 
that blend the life of the graduate with the life of the mind. 


SEMINARS: 

|. “New Light on Early Judaism and Earliest Christianity,” 
with James Charlesworth, religion scholar and professor. 

Il. “Economic and Business Development in the Southeast,” 
with Jesse L. White Jr., executive director of the Southern 
Growth Policies Board; W. Holt Anderson ’68, director of 
administration at the Microelectronics Center of North 
Carolina; and Professor-Roger Schmenner, Fuqua School 
of Business. 

Ill. “Estate Planning,” with Mark Edwards ‘61, J.D. ’63. 

IV. “White House Perspectives: Past and Present,” with Juanita 
M. Kreps A.M. ’44, Ph.D. ’48, Duke vice president emeritus 
and former secretary of commerce; Judy Woodruff ’68, cor- 
respondent for NBC News; and David Gergen, director of 
White House communications. 

V. “Institute of the Arts,” with James Applewhite 58, A.M. ’60, 
Ph.D. ’69, poet and professor of English. 


CAMPUS UPDATES: 
|. “Academics,” with Ernestine Friedl, dean of Trinity College 

and Arts and Sciences; Alex Roland, history department; 
Kent Rigsby, classical studies department; and Richard 
White, botany department. 

Il. “Athletics,” with Tom Butters, athletic director. 

Ill. “Student Life,” with Bill Griffith 50, vice president for student 
affairs, and a panel of students. 

IV. “Admissions,” with Jean Scott, admissions director; James 
Belvin, financial aid director; and Mary Bergson Newman 772, 
alumni admissions advisory committees coordinator. 


ACTIVITIES: 

Alumni golf and tennis tournaments; alumni cross-country 
fun-run; presentation on TIP, with Robert Sawyer, director of the 
Talent Indentification Program; presentation on dance and the 
American Dance Festival; Flentrop organ demonstrations. 

Cocktail reception for all alumni in the Bryan University Cen- 
ter, with welcome by President Terry Sanford; General Alumni 
Association Banquet in the Great Hall, with University Address by 
Trustee L. Neil Williams 58, J.D.’61. 

Engineering Alumni Association annual barbecue; Nursing 
Alumni Association annual luncheon; Junior-versity, program for 
children and teenagers; East Campus picnic for all classes; indi- 
vidual class parties, buffets and breakfasts. 

Alumni worship service, with the Rev. Rufus Stark 53, M.Div. 56; 
Half Century Club luncheon and induction of Class of 1933. 


TOURS: 

Bus tours of Durham and Duke, guided tours of Bryan, Rare 
Book Room, Mary Duke Biddle Music Building, Duke Medical 
Center North, the art museum, hyperbaric chamber, DUPAC, the 
gardens, phytotron and greenhouses. 


While class years ending in 3 and 8 (1933 through 1973) will be 
holding reunions, all alumni are welcome to take a closer look at 
Duke this Alumni Weekend. Come on Thursday for a welcome 
home reception for early arrivals. For further information, contact 
Jesse Colvin, Reunion Coordinator, Alumni House, 614 Chapel 
Drive, Durham, N.C. 27706. 
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Susan L. Fischer Ph.D. 73 was promoted to 
associate professor in the Spanish department 
at Bucknell University in Lewisburg, Penn. 
She joined the Bucknell staff in 1975. 


S. Ward Greene J.D. 73 is an attorney with 
the firm of McMenamin, Joseph, Babener, 
Greene, and Perris in Portland, Ore., and has 
been appointed a pro tem circuit judge for 


Multnomah County. He and his wife, Patricia, 


live in Portland with their two children in a 
“house that needs painting.” he writes. 


Helen H. Hand 773 is in private practice in 
psychology in Denver, and is also a research 
associate at the University of Denver, where 
she received her master’s and doctorate in 
clinical psychology. She and her husband, 
Michael Bender, have two children. 


Anna Beth Payne °73, A.M. ‘75 received her 
doctorate in counseling from the University of 
Maryland and is working at the counseling 
centers of Trinity College and George Wash- 
ington University. She and her husband, John 
Kador "74, live in Silver Spring, Md. 


Sandy Ambrose Smith °73 and her husband, 
Jeff Smith ‘73, are living in Austin, Texas, 
where she is an environmental scientist for 
Radian Corp., and he is an art history profes- 
sor at the University of Texas. They have a 
son, Spencer Ambrose. 


Mark Douglas Taylor 73 is executive vice 
president and chief operating officer of Tyn- 
dale House Publishers in Wheaton, Ill. He and 
his wife, Carol Rogers Taylor B.S.N.°73, have 
four children. 


Susan Tifft "73 is a staff writer for Time maga- 
zine in New York City. She recently received 
her master’s degree in public administration 

at Harvard’s John F. Kennedy School of Gov- 
ernment. 


Kathryn J. Zerbe ‘73 received the National 
Psychiatric Endowment Fund annual award, 
given to the outstanding graduating resident 
from 14 psychiatric programs in the United 
States. She just completed her residency at the 
Karl Menninger School of Psychiatry. She 
received her medical degree from Temple Uni- 


versity and will join the Menninger Founda- 
tion as a staff psychiatrist. 


Gregory R. Boudreaux Ph.D. 74 is acting 
dean of graduate studies at the University of 
Maryland University College. He served for 
five years in the overseas division of the uni- 
versity, teaching in Japan, Korea, Australia, 
and Germany. He and his wife, Ellen, have a 
son, Benjamin. 


Jeffrey J. Crow Ph.D. 74 is administrator of 
the historic publications section of the state 
Division of Archives and History in Raleigh. 
He has been head of the general publications 
branch of historic publications since 1976. He 
was historian of the N.C. Bicentennial Com- 
mittee from 1974-76, and is the author of 
many award-winning books and articles focus- 
ing on the American Revolution. He and his 
wife, Terry, have a daughter. 


Doren L. Madey 74, M.Ed. 75, Ph.D. 79 is 
associate director of external affairs for Duke’s 
Fuqua School of Business. She was a consul- 
tant for the N.C. Dept. of Public Instruction 


and the Rand Corp. She lives in Durham, — 


Steven R. Savona 74, M.D. 78 has complete 
his residency in internal medicine at Bellvue 

Hospital and has entered the hematology-on- 
cology training program at New York Univer- 
sity’s medical school. He is also a consultant in 
oncology at Bellvue and an associate with the 
emergency medical services department for the 
City of New York. 


Jeffrey Thomas Tim M.Div. 74 is the senior 
Protestant chaplain at Aviano Air Base in 
Italy, and was recently promoted to the rank 
of major. 







J. Patrick Forbes ‘75 was appointed judge of 
the Posey County Court in Indiana on Jan- 
uary |. He was deputy prosecutor in Mount 
Vernon, Ind., and just completed a term as 
president of the Posey County United Way. 
He received his law degree from Indiana Uni- 
versity in 1978. His wife, Janice, is a speech 
pathologist in the Mount Vernon public 
school system. They have one daughter. 


David J. Goodkind M.D. 75 has gone into 


Alumni profile: David Hodskins 


Man with a message 


How to win accounts and influence people 


he people who convinced countless millions that 

an alligator on the shirt is worth an empty wallet 

in the pocket are powerful people indeed. When 
the “thick ’n’ rich” brand moves faster than the house 
brand, the proof is in the brand-name pudding: There’s 
power in advertising. 

But advertising executive David Hodskins 70 says 
this form of power is not easily attained. “The average 
American is exposed to over 2,000 advertising messages 
every day,” he says. “To break through that clutter and 
make an impact is a massive task. People develop these fil- 
ters and begin to screen it out.” 

Hodskins is president and principal owner of 
Hodskins, Simone and Searls advertising agency in 
Raleigh, N.C. The agency primarily handles high technol- 
ogy clients but also has accounts in general consumer 
goods and services. 

The partnership includes Ray Simone, art director, 
and David Searls, creative director. The agency handles 
all advertising services, from marketing through place- 
ment and follow-up evaluation. 

While Hodskins does not deal with national con- 
sumer advertising, his experience in the advertising busi- 
ness has taught him the lessons that all agencies must 
learn. 

“We’re in an advertising-literate society,” he says. 
“Kids are growing up with advertising and they are very 
sophisticated. 

“The challenge of advertising in the "80s is not only to 
produce a penetrating, personal message, but do it with 
grace and style,” says Hodskins. “We want to be wel- 
comed into people’s homes. We're an uninvited guest and 
we want to be welcomed instead of resisted. The challenge 
is to fight that mental filter.” 

Finding passage through the filter before it becomes 
a beaten path is “part inspiration, part perspiration,” says 
Hodskins, whose own path to advertising was a winding 
affair. 

His major at Duke jumped from math to chemistry 
and came to rest in psychology. After graduation in 1970, 
he worked in Boston as a mailroom clerk, returned to 
Durham to run “a sort of Zen library,” and later worked as 
a shipping clerk. His interest in advertising began to take 
form when he entered the masters program in education at 
the University of North Carolina in Chapel Hill. 

He became interested in institutional uses of power 
and focused on education and the media as having con- 
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siderable influence in society. He worked in multi-media 
fields including film and television, produced slide shows 
and thus began honing his message-producing skills in an 
educational arena. 

After graduation in 1974, he was invited to work at 
the now defunct Duke Media Center, by its founder, Andy 
Berlin. “He was a major influence in my life,” says 
Hodskins of Berlin, who is now an award-winning copy- 
writer for Ogilvy and Mather ad agency in San Francisco. 

One of the center’s purposes was to offer a profession- 
al production crew to the Duke community to augment 
instruction with multi-media technology. During the year 
Hodskins worked there, however, the concept began to 
falter. “We realized that Duke has sucha low ratio of 
faculty to students that there was no need to augment 
instructional methods with technology,” he says. The cen- 








ter’s failure was balanced by one bright spot. It was there 
that Hodskins met future partner Simone, who was the 
center’s art director. 

The two discussed the idea of starting theirownpro- _ 
ject, cable wiring the Research Triangle and universities. H 
“We thought of it as an interactive televideo network, a 
nerve network like the solar plexus of the body,” says q 
Hodskins. The two incorporated Solar Plexus Enterprises 
ona shoestring budget. “For three years we struggled to 
establish the idea of a multi-media studio but the idea was — 
too large. Even the wiring was going to be incredibly @ 
expensive,” says Hodskins. = 

Solar Plexus Enterprises gravitated toward advertis- _ 
ing services, providing graphics and mechanicals for other 
people’s creative ideas. “We thought we could do it all our- 
selves,” Hodskins says, “so Ray (Simone) and I becamea 
basically young and unattached agency with nothing to 
lose.” 

They hired David Searls as copywriter and, in 1978, 

“we changed our name to our names,” says Hodskins. 

They rustled up a few small accounts, each spending less 
than $10,000 a year on advertising. Now their largest 
account spends 30 times that amount. The agency’s F 
annual billings total approximately a half-million dollars, 
which admittedly cannot compare to the billings of 

national/ international ad agencies based in New York. 

“Why not be in New York where it really matters?” 
asks Hodskins. “The answer is that I want to be in charge. 
I’m selling my ideas now. I’m working for myself.” 

Lifestyle probably has something to do with it, too. 

The 34-year-old lives in Durham, “in an isolated rural 
setting. | approach life as a list of human adventures to act 
out. This is the one now,” says Hodskins. ( 

He plans to continue acting out the human adventure — 
of advertising. “I’m in the business because it’s the only 
one that blends art, business and science. I'mastudentof __ 
it,” Hodskins says. 

“Advertising is really learning, learning to find your 
target audience, getting it to learn, believe and act on the 
message. That’s really asking a lot. 

“All advertising can reasonably expect to do is con- 
vince a logical prospect to sample the product one time,” 
says Hodskins. “After that, the product must take over.” 

Which could explain why the marketplace is no 
longer flooded with Pet Rocks. 
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private practice in plastic surgery in New Species,” and has been published in the winter 
Haven, Conn., and is also associated with issue of “Labor History.” She received her 
Yale University Medical Center. He did his master’s degrees in library science and Amer- 
general surgery training at Boston University ican history at UNC-Chapel Hill. 

and recently completed his residency in plastic . i i 
surgery at Duke. Abraham Rogozinski 76 is a third-year resi- 


dent in orthopedic surgery at Georgia Baptist 


tor of the High Point (N.C.) Urban Ministry. medical degree from the University of Florida sis SOCCER CAMI 


Janice Johnson M.Div. 75 is executive direc- Medical Center in Atlanta. He received his 


She is an ordained Methodist minister and in 1980, and lives with his wife, Marjorie, in 6 : PE ; 
served as pastor of three rural churches in Atlanta. : The finest Ses Sa for Junior and poet 
Sylva, N.C. She has also done work in com- high school players in the country. 
munity social services. Robert Rutter 776 received his doctorate in 
history from Rutgers University in New Jersey. 
Joanne Swamer Kopp 75 is working in At- i 
lanta as a treasury specialist with Coca-Cola. F om A. Segerlind "76 graduated from Har- 
She received her master’s degree in 1982 from vard’s business school in June and is an as- 
Emory University, and was a member of the sistant account executive with Doyle Dane 
business honor society. She also received the Bernbach Inc., an advertising agency in New 
George Mew Award, given to the outstanding York City. 


student in management. Her husband, James 
B. Kopp 75, is a music department librarian at 
Georgia State University in Atlanta. He re- 
ceived his doctorate in history and theory of 
music from the University of Pennsylvania in 


Thomas Bradley Smith 76 is in private dental 
practice in Raleigh. He received his D.M.D. 
degree in 1979 from the University of Medi- 
cine and Dentistry of New Jersey, and in 1981 
completed three years of active duty with the 


1982. U.S. Navy Dental Corps. in Jacksonville, Fla. : Sted 4” 2 reap adidas f 
Pamela Gayle se 75 received her Allan Windt J.D. 76 had his book, “Insurance pie 4 4; Teese ier onthe 
aes in Te chology from Baylor Univer- Claims and Disputes: Representation of Insur- ‘ ) eae f «ee eee) Sees eee Canis 
See EO; | EXAS. ance Companies and Insureds,” published by j a toe 
David G. Allen A.M. 76 is an assistant pro- Shepards/ McGraw-Hill. He is member of the f een i 
fessor of English at The Citadel in Charleston, bars in North Carolina, Washington, D.C., a hae “ DAY CAMP 
5 ES SEEING a UA RT ea ae aa | Gee Beginners of all ages— July 18-22 
eee oa member Of the Dorothy Bargeron 7 is working on her mas- Stent ae 
Modern Languages Association, South Atlan- Fact eee ‘ae olsey aaa University of } a —. JUNIOR RESIDENTIAL 
tic Modern Language Association, and the Mississippi and is a full-time geologist for a ‘ ; ; Boys 12 and under — July 24-29 
Southeastern Medieval Association. Mississippi mineral resources institute. She 1st. SENIOR RESIDENTIAL 
Kathryn inno 76 is cea Sen BSG MORSE) IES, i Boys 13 and up—July 31-Aug. 5 
istrator with the dispenser manufacturing di- Elisa Kapell Cook 777 received her master’s oS 
vision of Lykes Pasco Packing Co., one of the degree from Columbia University’s school of 2nd SENIOR RESIDENTIAL 
three largest citrus processing operations in the international affairs, and is an international Boys 13 and up— Aug. 7-12 
world. She was working in the personnel de- loan officer with the First National Bank of 
partment at UNC-Chapel Hill, and says her Boston. Her husband, Walter R. Cook 776, 
move to Florida makes her more appreciative received his master’s degree from the Fletcher er f “a 
of her time in Durham and Chapel Hill. School of International Law and his M.B.A Poraddiional information 

: : from Harvard. He is a vice president of “ write or call. 

___ Jane Morley 76 is a doctoral student in the Republic National Bank of New York. The 4 Duke Soccer Camp 

department of history and sociology of science couple live in Santiago, Chile. 1326 Welcome Circle 

_ at the University of Pennsylvania. She is an Bink 

assistant book review editor for “Isis,” the Joseph Michael D’Amico 77 graduated from Durham, N.C. 27705 

_ journal of the History of Science Society. She East Tennessee State University’s medical (919) 493-1325 
is co-author of the book “Flood Plain Tree school in May. He is a general surgery in- 





YOUR APPRECIATED STOCKS MAY BE 
| WORTH MORE THAN YOU THINK 
| TO YOU AND TO DUKE 


Dow Jones Index 
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APPRECIATED STOCK 


To: Susan D. Marchase, 72 
Assistant Director of Planned Giving 
2127 Campus Drive 
Durham, North Carolina 27706 


Name 





Address 
Cll Seaeireienek acu wei 2) OS (Qletenus te ZO 


Phone 
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For information on how to convert appreciated stocks 
into a higher yielding investment without paying any tax, 
mail in the Coupon above. 
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Letters 


The editors of the Register would like to 
hear from Duke alumni and other friends 
of the university. We know you're out there 
and we welcome your comments, correc- 
tions and opinions. Please limit your letters 
to no more than two double-spaced, typed 
pages. The Register will not publish 
“‘open”’ letters or letters addressed to any- 
one other than the Duke Alumni Register. 
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If a tree falls... 


Editors: 
I thought many times of writing, never 
got around to it, and thought I was too 
late. However, | read in yesterday’s local 
paper that Duke is not out of considera- 
tion for the Nixon library yet. 
Therefore, | contribute this thought: If 
the current faculty had had the oppor- 
tunity to vote on accepting the James B. 
Duke Endowment, I wonder if there 
would be a Duke University today. Was 
he not the object of similar popular cri- 
ticism in his day for conviction on viola- 
tion of anti-trust laws? 


Frank A. Thacker "49 


Say it isn’t so 


Editors: 

Is it true that Lefty Driesell, coach of the 
University of Maryland Terrapins, was 
graduated from Duke University? If so, 
there must have been a considerable 
decline in English standards between 1982 
and the year when Lefty was graduated. 
[Newspaper clipping enclosed with un- 
derlined quotes from Driesell: “there ain’t 
no...,” “We ain’t afraid...,” and “They 
ain’t got no....”] 

No doubt Lefty uses slang for emphasis 
in his press conferences, but this kind of 
language is a discredit not only to the uni- 
versity which he serves in a professional 
capacity, but also to his alma mater. 

Could we persuade Lefty to come back 
to Duke for a summer course in basic 
English, or should we revoke his degree? 


Jesse E. Aiken ’32 


Charles G. “Lefty” Driesell, an educa- 
tion major, earned his bachelor’s degree 
in 1954 from Duke, where he lettered in 
basketball. 


Seeing red 


Editors: 

The American Chamber of Commerce, 
as well as many U.S. citizens who live in 
Central America and are well informed 
on political preblems in Central America, 
consider James K. Willwerth to be part 
of the large communist conspiracy to 
promote Marxism in Central America 
[“Time’s Man in Mexico,” Sept.-Oct., 
1982]. The news media of the U.S., most 
notably Time, New York Times, Wash- 
ington Post and the Miami Herald, have 
blatantly used their newspapers to disrupt 
democracy and discredit their country. 
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They print straight news where countries 
are not in turmoil, but print pro-commu- 
nist articles where the guerrillas are mak- 
ing their move of the moment. 

Mr. Willwerth purports to be an au- 
thority on Central America, when in real- 
ity he has spent very little time there, but 
spends most of his time with Mexican 
Marxists who obviously have a biased 
view of Central America. If time would 
allow, I could take every article that he 
has written about Central America in the 
last year and point out to you his Marxist 
bias. It is typical of these like-minded 
people to make a big splash enhancing his 
credibility by putting an article in the 
alumni magazine. 

If you would care to check out my 
statements, you could verify them with 
the national office of the Chamber of 
Commerce. Also, check with Charles 
Wick, director of the U.S.I.S., appointed 
by President Reagan to investigate com- 
munist propaganda. The Voice of Amer- 
ica is also directed by him. Also check 
with Reed Irvine, Accuracy in Media, 777 
l4th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005. 
Also you can read “Spike,” a fiction book 
but in truth is fact, by James Tyson, 
which I purchased through the Duke 
book store. 


Rebecca Hirschmann 
Guatemala 


Adventures in paradise 


Editors: 

We are Americans who have made our 
home in Latin America for seven years. 
Lately, we are seeing much distorted 
news about the Americas coming out of 
the U.S. and would like to set the record 
straight for Register readers. 

When we first moved to Costa Rica— 
bag, baggage, grandmother, teenagers 
and pets—we spoke no Spanish and 
knew little about the country. But, soon, 
our rural neighbors accepted us and gra- 
ciously taught us their language, culture, 
and how a city-bred family could enjoy 
ranch life in a foreign land. Truly, our 
delightful adventures there merit a book, 
at least! 

My husband’s love for the sea (Pearl 
Harbor survivor, retired Navy) prompted 
a further move two years ago, to Colom- 
bia’s Caribbean coast. We found a lovely, 
old coconut plantation on the Pan Amer- 
ican Highway near Santa Marta, the old- 
est (457 years), most fascinating city in all 
of the Americas. 


Imagine: green palms waving in gentle 
ocean breezes, blue sea and sky, pound- 
ing surf and golden sand and, towering 
19,000 feet over all and snow-capped the 
year ‘round, majestic Mount Colombus. 
We feel we have much: incomparable 
beauty, fine neighbors, perfect climate, a 
stable, democratic government and a sa- 
tisfyingly-low cost of living. 

Like Columbus, we have discovered a 
new frontier, with a vast potential and, 
being human, are driven to tell others 
about our dream-come-true. If you are 
interested in the future of the Americas 
and the Birds—write us by international 
air mail (35¢ a half-ounce) at Post Office 
Box 5222, Santa Marta, Colombia. It 
may take a while, but we promise to 
answer. 


Juanita Bird 
Colombia 


Pattern for living 


Editors: 

Whether a response by a layperson to 
the excellent interviews on “Prayer in 
School” [Nov.-Dec., 1982] is in order, | 
do not know. We have read with sincere 
interest the analyses of Professors Van 
Alstyne and Jones in the Register. We 
agree entirely with their informing and 
wisely balanced opinions that the empha- 
sis should be on a broad course in teach- 
ing religious principles rather than on 
prayer in public. 

For years we have been baffled by the 
persistent confusion generated in this 
matter which we had assumed had been 
settled for all time by the Sermon on the 
Mount and by our sovereign Constitution. 

For centuries we have had that sublime 
pattern for living in Matthew, chapters V 
and VI. There we have not only the Beati- 
tudes, the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Com- 
mandments, but also other command- 
ments, such as “love your enemies,” 
“swear not at all,” and others, as well as 
“When you pray, enter your room, close 
the door, and pray to your father in 
secret and He shall reward you openly.” 
That is, He said do not show off your 
religion as the hypocrites do. Religion is 
an inner, innate, and private relation to 
God. How could He have said it more 
clearly? This is not a theological treatise 
but a master plan of living. 

Thomas Jefferson certainly took these 
principles into account in the Constitu- 
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tion. How do we know this? For one , 
thing, he rewrote, condensed the Gospels 
of the New Testament in a book, titled 
“Jefferson’s Bible.” 

Now in 1982-83 we have the president, 
the senators and others wrestling with 
proposals and amendments, trying to 
improvise ways to pray in public and 
show off religion. Do we want to rear any 
more hypocrites than we already have? 

We look forward to a course that Pro- — 
fessors Van Alstyne and Jones may pro- 
pose. We hope it will include the Sermon 
on the Mount with their interpretations 
and those of Dr. Emmet Fox together 
with the spirit of Laotzu. 


Mary Kestler Clyde ‘27, A.M. °32 i 
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Whither esthetics? 


Editors: 
This is a belated letter on a subject brought 
to mind again by the Fall 1982 issue of the 
Duke Engineer magazine and a letter of 
February 1983 to the engineering alumni 
from the president of the Engineering 
Alumni Association. It is a subject that I 
meant to address long ago, but because of 
my involvement with many current and 
continuing crises, such as Watt’s attempts 
to loot our environmental resources, the 
overpopulation bomb, the flood of illegal 
immigrants, starving people everywhere, 
etc., | have not done so until now. 

Specifically, the subject of this letter is 
the proposed new engineering library 
pavilion. I don’t doubt that some such 
additional space is needed by the engi- 
neering school, but must it be provided in 
such an esthetically incongruous building? 
| know that Horace Trumbauer’s original ~ 
grand plan for a campus of Tudor-Gothic 
buildings has already been violated by a 
number of dissimilar buildings, but none 
are so blatantly incongruous as the pro- 
posed white Bauhaus-type structure shown — 
on page 3 of the November-December 
1981 issue of the Register. This building is 
so incongruous as to make it a “turkey,” 
and a “white turkey” at that. And to 
make the matter worse, it is to be located 
close to the Duke University Chapel, in- 
disputably the most esthetically satisfying 
institutional building in North Carolina. 

| don’t know who approves the new 
buildings on the West Campus, but it 
does seem that they are lacking in good 
judgment and esthetic appreciation. | 
contributed to Sanford’s starting fund for 
the Bryan Center and attended its dedi- 
cation. However, | was disappointed to 
find its interior such a jumble of nooks, 
crannies, curved and pierced walls, etc. 
And when seated only 35 feet from a 
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_ temporary dais in Schaefer Mall, | could 


not hear Kingman Brewster clearly due to 
poor acoustics and distractions from the 
intermediate level and the stairway in the 
middle of the mall. But the worst feature 
is the building’s location, down in a ra- 
vine close to the chapel. 

Having grown up in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, I have an innate dislike of 
buildings located in low places. When | 
spent a few nights in the Taylor-Lancas- 
ter-York dormitories, | found them to be 
dank and depressing, like living in a well. 
It seems to me that simple good sense, a 
quality to be prized much above high 
SAT scores, should have dictated that 
these buildings would be located where 
their parking lot is, and the parking lot 
put down in the ravine. Or is the parking 
lot more important? 

My purpose in mentioning the above 
points is to note that whereas the univer- 
sity is spending hundreds of thousands of 
dollars to solicit contributions, it seems to 
be spending too little to use such monies 
wisely. Undoubtedly, the university plant 
will be expanded further, but is there a 
grand plan for keeping such expansion in 
harmony with the present plant? If so, 
who is in charge, and does the engineer- 
ing school furnish any input? 

For one thing, it is a mistake to rely on 
the architects. The architectural profes- 
sion, from Phillip Johnson and I.M. Pei 
on, has been esthetically impoverished for 
decades, perhaps because their clients 
have been similarly uncritical and too 
occupied by the “bottom line.” In fact, as 
a member of the National and N.C. His- 
torical Preservation societies, I often 
wonder whether any of the current new 
buildings will be worth preserving for the 
future. ‘ 

In any case, it should be clear why my 
latest donation to Duke was made to the 
Chapel Maintenance Fund. 


R.H. Ross ’27 


Calling women vets 


Editors: 
I am searching for women who were in 
the services during World War II. | am 


conducting a survey of women’s use of 
the education benefits of the G.I. Bill. 
Veterans who are interested in partici- 
pating please send me your name and 
address. | will mail the questionnaire to 
you. 


Beth Verdicchio 
5 Storybook Lane 
St. James, NY 11780 





tern at Georgetown University Hospital in 
Washington, D.C., and is planning a career in 
orthopedics. 


Walter F. Horne III 77 is a research engineer 
at the engineering experiment station of the 
Georgia Institute of Technology in Atlanta. 


Gary Lucido 77 and his wife, Carol Levinson 
Lucido ’80, are living in Chicago, where he is 
working toward his M.B.A. and she is work- 
ing toward a Ph.D. in neuro-science at North- 
western University. 


James Edward Whitford Jr. 77 graduated 
from the University of Vermont’s medical 
school and is a resident in family medicine at 
the Medical University of South Carolina. He 
and his wife live in Charleston, S.C. 


Thomas P. Brown 778 and his wife, Mary S. 
Brown 778, are living in Chicago where he is 
a third-year law student at Northwestern Uni- 
versity and will join the firm of Sidley & Aus- 
tin, and she has opened a local office for a 
Milwaukee advertising firm. She recently re- 
ceived her M.B.A. 


M. Havis Dawson 778 and his wife, Liza H. 
Dawson 777, live in New York City where he is 
a public relations account executive and she is 
an editor with Pocket Books. 


Robert Marshall High M.B.A. 778 is director 
of fiscal management of the state and local 
finance division of the N.C. Dept. of State 
Treasurer. He is also assistant secretary of the 
Local Government Commission. He and his 
wife, Kathleen Smith Holley High M.B.A. 78, 
have a son, and live in Raleigh. 


Christina Dapp Horne B.S.N. 778 is a nursing 
instructor at Clayton Junior College in Mor- 
row, Ga. She was recently inducted into a 
nursing honor society. She and her husband, 
Walter F. Horne III 777, live in Atlanta. 


Basketball Camp 
for girls 9 to 18 
June 26-July I, 1983 





To receive an application and further 
information, complete the form and mail 
to: Coach Debbie Leonard, Cameron In- 
door Stadium, Duke University, Durham, 
NC 27706, or call (919) 684-5881 or 
684-2120. 


Name Age 


Address 


City, state, zip 


Phone 





THE RECOLLECTIONS OF 


RebAY LOR COLE 


EDUCATOR, EMISSARY, 
DEVELOPMENT PLANNER 


Taylor Cole takes his readers through the experiences 
of a rich and varied life: Huey Long’s impeachment and 
trial in 1929; Cole’s OSS service during World War II; his 
effective leadership as Provost of Duke University during 
the turbulent 1960s when he played a key role in racial 
integration and mediating student dissent; his pioneering 
work in Nigeria’s problems of nation building and later 
as consultant to President Nyerere in Tanzania. 

R. Taylor Cole is James B. Duke Research Professor 
Emeritus of Political Science, Duke University. From 
1960 to 1969 he served as Provost of Duke. 


April ; 32 pages of photographs; $14.95 


DON T SEND ME 
FLOWERS 
WHEN IM DEAD 


VOICES OF RURAL ELDERLY 
EVA J. SALBER 
FOREWORD BY ROBERT COLES 


“This extraordinary book is yet another example of 

a growing tradition — a literature of compelling and edi- 
fying oral history.”” Robert Coles 

Dr. Salber, Professor Emeritus of Community and 

Family Medicine, Duke University Medical Center, has 

interviewed 45 elderly men and women, black and white, 

in rural North Carolina. 
April ; 30 pages of photographs 
cloth, $25.00; paper, $12.50 


ORDER FORM: Please send me the following books: 


THE RECOLLECTIONS OF 
R. TAYLOR COLE 


DON’T SEND ME FLOWERS 
WHEN I’M DEAD 


@ $14.95 $ - 


@ $25.00 cloth $ 
@ $12.50 paper $ 


SUBTOTAL $ 
North Carolina residents, add 4% sales tax $ 
Postage and handling: $1.75 on Ist copy, 

plus $.50 for each additional copy 

TOTAL DUE $ 
(J CHECK ENCLOSED 

[11 CHARGE CVISA OC MasterCard 
No eee ee expiration Date: 





Signature 





O Please send me your 1983 catalog. 


name 





address 





city/state/zip code 


DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


6697 College Station / Durham, North Carolina 27708 
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This summer, Duke is for everyone: students, 
alumni, anyone interested in learning. 


e Take an evening course. To fit your sched- 
ule, select. “Accounting,” “Intemational 
Conflict and Violence,” “Aging and 
Health Care,” “Ethical Issues in the Life 
Cycle,” “Introduction to Film.” 


e Save 25-30%. Overall summer costs are 
significantly lower than a spring or fall 
semester. 


e Choose from a wide selection. Course of- 
ferings range from accounting to zoology. 


e Study abroad. Duke’s Summer Session 
Offers foreign programs in Canada, Chile, 
England, France, Germany, Greece, Israel 
and Spain. 


Term Il 
June 28-Aug. 11 


Term | 
May 12-June 25 


Enjoy smaller classes, lower costs and 
Duke’s summer festival of the arts. For 
more information, call or write: 


The Summer Session 
Duke University 
121 Allen Building 
Durham, NC 27706 
(919) 684-2624 


A full range of non-credit courses for community adults is 


sponsored by the Continuing Education Office. Call 
682-6259 for a brochure. 
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Laura Coleman Hullet ‘78 is an accountant 
for an international accounting firm based in 
Australia. She and her husband have raised 
a baby red kangaroo for the Conservation 
Commission, 


Jeffrey A. Kozak B.S.E. 78 has begun a four- 
year residency in orthopedic surgery at Bay- 
lor College of Medicine, where he received 
his medical degree last summer. He lives in 
Houston. 


W. Carter Lester ‘78 and Kerry Pidcock-Lester 
‘78 spent the past two years working on an 
inner city church project in Indianapolis. They 
are now living in Baltimore, where he is work- 
ing for the law firm of Venable, Baetjer, and 
Howard, and she is an assistant minister in a 
local Presbyterian church. 


Elizabeth Byrum Linnartz 78 performs and 
teaches voice in Greensboro, N.C. She re- 
ceived her master’s degree in vocal pedagogy 
from UNC-Greensboro in 1980. Her hus- 
band, Hans Christian Linnartz J.D. ‘80, prac- 
tices law with the firm of Booth, Harrington, 
Johns, and Campbell of Greensboro. The 
couple have a son, Isaac Augustin. 


Ezra N. Mersey 78 received a master’s degree 
in architecture from Princeton University and 
is working in New York City as an architect 
and urban designer. 


Nicholas T. Peponis B.S.E. 78 received his 
doctorate in osteopathy from Kirksville 
College of Osteopathic Medicine in Kirksville, 
Mo. While at Kirksville, he was a member of 
the Sigma Sigma Phi national osteopathic 
honorary fraternity, Psi Sigma Alpha national 
osteopathic scholastic honor society, and was 
a student member of the American Osteopa- 
thic Association. He will intern at Doctor's 
Hospital in Columbus, Ohio. 


John Quincy Schisler II °78 received his medi- 
cal degree from Emory University’s medical 
school. He is a first year resident at Emory 
University Affiliated Hospitals in Atlanta, 
where he lives with his wife, Virginia Hacken- 
berg Schisler *79. 


Debby Houghton Schmidt M.H.A. 78, and 
her husband, Emmett Schmidt Ph.D. °80, 






M.D.81, have moved to Cambridge, Mas: 
where she is a pre-professional and health — 
administration adviser and he is a pre-med 
adviser, both at Harvard. 


Carol H. Wolf ‘78 and her husband, Philip 
Wolf °78, are living in New York City. She is 
working on her M.B.A. at New York Univer- 
sity and is in the corporate finance division of 
Drexel, Burnham, Lambert on Wall Street. He _ 
received his M.B.A. from Vanderbilt and is 
assistant to the president at Nessen Lamps. 


Elizabeth A. Buss °79 is a fourth-year medical 
student at Emory University’s medical school, 
and will be doing a general surgery residency 
at Wilford Hall U.S. Air Force Medical Cen- 
ter in San Antonio, Texas, beginning in June. 


Peter Stratton Clark ‘79 is an attorney with 
Duane, Morriss, and Heckscher in Philadel- 
phia. He received his law degree from Wash- 
ington University’s law school in St. Louis. 


Gary M. Dunkel 79 is a member of the law 
firm of Douglas S. Lambeth in Fort Lauder- 
dale, Fla. He received his law degree from 
Vanderbilt University. 


Melanie E. Frishman M.H.A. 779 has joined 
the Washington, D.C., office of the Wyatt Co., 
an actuarial and employee benefit consulting 
firm. She will work with clients in containing 
health care costs. 


James Scott Harward 79 is a marketing repre- 
sentative for Control Data Corp.’s business 
information services, selling computer time- 
sharing services, in Cocoa Beach, Fla. His 
wife, Ellen Bowyer Harward °82, is a computer 
programmer/ analyst for Harris Corp.’s gov- 
ernment systems division in Palm Bay, Fla. 
They live in Satellite Beach, Fla. 


Walter S. Howes ‘79 received his master’s 
degree in business administration from New 
York University and has joined The First 
Boston Corp., a New York-based investment 
banking firm. 


David C. Kirk 79 is working as a land use 
planner for the Atlanta Regional Commission. 
Last summer he received his master’s degree in 
city and regional planning from Harvard’s 


Good weekend company 


Davison of Duke: His 
Reminiscences is the story, in his 
own words, of the man who 
started the medical school at 
Duke and put it on its way to 
being one of the nation’s finest. 

Rhodes Scholar, young doctor at 
Hopkins, dean at Duke ... 
raconteur and traveler ... family 
man and friend to great and 
small—Davison is a joy to get to 
know. Edited by Jay Arena, MD 
’32, and John P. McGovern, MD 
’45, the illustrated hard-cover 
volume costs $20; the specially 
numbered collector’s volume, $25. 
Thanks to the foundation that 
underwrote the publication costs, 
all proceeds go to the Duke 
University School of Medicine 
Scholarship Fund. 


Please send me 
Reminiscences at $20 each, and 


copies of Davison of Duke: His 


numbered collector’s copies 


at $25 each. | understand that all proceeds go to the Duke University 


School of Medicine Scholarship Fund. 


name 
address 


zip 


Add 4 percent sales tax for deliveries in North Carolina. Make checks 
payable to “Davison of Duke” and send this coupon to: Davison of 
Duke, Box 3701, Duke University Medical Center, Durham, NC 27710. 











John F. Kennedy School of Government. He 


lives in Atlanta. 


A. Sanfod Macfarlance 779 is studying for his 
master’s degree in petroleum engineering at 


Stanford. He was working in Washington, D.C. 


Karen Petersen Renehan B.S.N. 79 and her 
husband, Jim, have moved to Ames, lowa, 
where she works as a home health care coor- 
dinator for a private nursing company. She 
was with National Hospital in Arlington, Va. 


Ellen R. Reway 79 was named a certified 
compensation professional by the American 
Compensation Association, which recognizes 
leadership in employee compensation pro- 
grams. She is an administrator in the person- 
nel department of Richway Stores. 


Michael C. Sexton B.S.E. 79 is working for 
Kimley-Horne and Associates as a transporta- 
tion analyst specializing in traffic impact and 
environmental assessments. He is working on 
a computerized traffic signal system for Dade 
County, Fla., where he lives with his wife, 
Susan. 


David N. Soloway 79 is practicing law with 
Irving K. Kaler in Atlanta. He graduated from 
Emory’s law school and is a member of the 
Georgia bar. 


MARRIAGES: Paul Edward Fischer ’70 to 
Maureen Miller on Nov. 28 in Santiago, Chile. 
Residence: Santiago... Jan A. Pechenik 71 to 
Linda S. Eyster on July 17 in Rockville Cen- 
ter, N.Y. Residence: Cambridge, Mass.... 
Marsha J. DeLong 74 to Michael T. Mendel 
on Sept. 5. Residence: Reading, Penn.... Joan 
Little 74 to Robert B. Westmoreland on July 
24. Residence: Chapel Hill... Walter R. Cook 
76 to Elisa A. Kapell 77 in Martha’s Vine- 
yard, Mass. Residence: Santiago, Chile... 
James M. Kronenberg 76 to Christine M. 
Rupsch. Residence: Chicago... Abraham 
Rogozinski "76 to Marjorie Friedman on Dec. 
19. Residence: Atlanta... Liza V. Hatcher ’77 
and M. Havis Dawson 778 in June, 1982, in 
Connecticut. Residence: New York City... 
Gary Lucido 77 to Carol Levinson 80 on 
May 29. Residence: Evanston, Ill.... Virginia 
Reeve B.S.N. 77 to David G. Guilfoile on 
Sept. 11... Charles R. Wright 77 to Patricia A. 
Kurgan 79 on Oct. 9 in Chicago. Residence: 
Severna Park, Md.... Thomas P. Brown 778 to 
Mary Douglass Scannell 78 on Sept. 4 in Mil- 
waukee. Residence: Chicago... Stefan Pugh 78 


Pitchforks 


to Kelda Follestad on April 24. Residence: 
Durham, N.C.... John Quincy Schisler II 778 to 
Virginia M. Hackenberg 79 on Sept. 4. Resi- 
dence: Atlanta... Philip C. Wolf 78 to Carol 
A. Hutzelman 78 on Jan. 15 in Ridgewood, 
N.J. Residence: New York City... James Scott 
Harward 779 to Ellen Sue Bowyer 82 on July 
17 in Randolph, N.J. Residence: Satellite 
Beach, Fla.... Robert P. Landau 79 to Lesley 
Beckman ’8] on May 30 in New Jersey. Resi- 
dence: Brookline, Mass.... Hilary Wiener 779 to 
Scott Zarrow in Austin, Texas. 


BIRTHS: Second child to Michael Devon 
Kennerly 70 and Holly Mix Kennerly on Nov. 
25, 1982. Named Elisabeth... First child and 
daughter to Charles Ivy Bunn 773 and wife in 
Raleigh, N.C., on Nov. 15, 1982. Named 
Jamieson Smith... First child and son to Jeff 
Smith 773 and Sandy Ambrose Smith 773 in 
April, 1982. Named Spencer Ambrose... First 
child and daughter to Zeno Lester Edwards III 
74 and Robin Braxton Edwards in Washing- 
ton, D.C., on Dec. 11. 1982. Named Robin 
Casey... Second child and son to Robert Alan 
Jarrow 774 and Gail Goundry Jarrow 74 in 
Ithaca, N.Y., on July 28, 1982. Named Tate 
Alan... First child and daughter to Martha 
Dudley Keller 74 and John N. Keller in 
Hagerstown, Md., on June 24, 1982. Named 
Alexis Dudley... Son to Ted Kelly 75, M.B.A. 
81 and Esther Kelly in Richmond, Va., on 
Jan. 11. Named Francis Edward IV... First 
daughter to Daryl C. Emery 76 and Joy B. 
Emery B.S.N. 777 in Martinez, Ga., on Nov. 6, 
1982. Named Rachel Lynne... First child and 
son to Robert Marshall High M.B.A. 778 and 
Kathleen Smith Holley High M.B.A. 778 on 
July 17 in Raleigh. Named Raymond Vincent 
... First child and son to Victoria Backer Hos- 
kins 79 and Carlton Whitlow Hoskins in 
Ridgewood, N.J., on Aug. 13, 1982. Named 
Stuart Becker. 


"30s 


Melinda Marcuse-Beauvais '80 is working for 
Christie, Manson, & Woods Fine Art Auc- 
tioneers of New York, as a department head. 
She and her husband, Yves Beauvais, live in 
New York City. 


Clint Bennet B.S.E. 80 has been promoted to 
outside sales engineer at Westinghouse Electric 
in Los Angeles. While working with the com- 
pany in Houston, he acquired his private pi- 
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They’re Duke’s only a cappella male singing 
group and they've just recorded their first album. 
Selections on this full-length LP include the alma 
mater “Dear Old Duke,” the classic “Blue Moon,” 
“Bright College Days,” “Danny Boy” and a dozen 
others, from ballads to Beach Boys. 


Order your copy today. Complete the form below and mail $6, 
plus $1.50 for postage and handling, to The Pitchforks, Box 
4046 Duke Station, Durham, NC 27706. 


| enclose $ 


for ___ albums. 





Name 





Address 





City, state, zip 


lot’s license, and will continue flying in Los 
Angeles. 


Dudley E. Flood Ph.D. ’80 was guest speaker 
at a Lee County teacher appreciation banquet. 
He is the assistant state superintendent for 
support services of the N.C. Dept. of Public 
Instruction, and has been with the department 
since 1970. He is former second vice president 
of the national PTA, and has received the 
Distinguished Professor Award from the Na- 
tional Academy of School Administrators. His 
wife, Barbara, is a music specialist in the Wake 
County School System. 


Nina S. Gordon ’80, a second-year law student 
at Chicago’s Northwestern University, has 
been elected editor-in-chief of the North- 
western Journal of International Law and 
Business. 


Michael Gower °80, M.B.A. ’82 is business 
manager of Duke’s business auxiliaries. His 
wife, Susan Cohen Gower B.S.N. 80, is a staff 
nurse at North Carolina Memorial Hospital in 
Chapel Hill. The Gowers live in Chapel Hill. 


Carol Levinson Lucido 80 and her husband, 
Gary Lucido 77 are attending Northwestern 
University where Carol is working on a Ph.D. 
in neuroscience and Gary is working on his 
M.B.A. 


Steve McGonegal ’80 is a teaching assistant at 
the University of Maryland at College Park, 
where he is doing graduate work in economics. 


Jane Weideli Ott B.S.N. 80 works as a regis- 
tered nurse and director of nursing services 
in an outpatient health clinic in St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. She plans to attend the University 
of South Florida in September to work ona 
master’s in health care management. 


Nancy Boylston Rudzki ’80 is teaching compu- 
ter science at Moravian College in Bethlehem, 

Penn., and taking graduate courses in psychol- 
ogy at Lehigh University. 


Ann Burks Sagan ’80 is working in corporate 
planning for the New York Times Co. in New 
York City. 


Abby Corsun Sims M.S. ’80 is director of 
sports and dance rehabilitation medicine at the 
Sports Training Institute in New York City. 
She was assistant director of the Eastside 
Sportsmedicine Center. She and her husband, 
David, live in New York City. 


Steven R. Turner ’80 is in his third year of law 
school at the University of Virginia. 


July 31-August 12 


June 12-June 24 


June 26-July 8 


July 11-July 15 
July 17-July 29 


Henri F. Van Ryn ’80 will receive his master’s 
degree in health administration from Tulane 
University in May. He served his residency in 
1981 at Westminster Medical School and 
Hospital in London. 


Deane Gayle Waters ‘80 received her master’s 
degree in clothing and textiles from the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, and works in retailing at G 
Street Couture Fabric Shop in Washington, 
D.C. She lives in Alexandria, Va. 


Mary Emmel Cooper '8! is working for S.A.F. 
E. Federal Credit Union. She and her hus- 
band, Malcolm, are earning their M.B.A.’s at 
California State University-Sacramento. They 
live in Sacramento. 


Jeffrey L. Davis ’81 is a student at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago’s law school. 


Myreda Lynn Erickson B.S.N. 81 is a U.S. 
Navy medical officer and is in charge of in- 
service education of ward personnel in ortho- 
pedic surgery at Naval Regional Medical Cen- 
ter in San Diego. She received her commission 
as ensign in the Navy Nurse Corps in 1981 and 
lives in Coronado, Calif. 


Pamela Lynn Harges A.M. 81, a student at 
Bowman Gray School of Medicine in Wins- 
ton-Salem, received a research grant to study 
detection of chemotaxis abnormalities in rheu- 
matoid arthritis. 


Kathy Killelea Jones ’81 is a certified public 
accountant in the Washington, D.C., firm of 
Arthur Anderson. Her husband, Gregory M. 
Jones °81, works for Dean, Whitter and Rey- 
nolds. They live in Alexandria, Va. 


Morton H. Levitt M.H.A. ’81 is assistant vice 
president of Methodist Hospitals in Memphis. 
He was a staff official at the National Cancer 
Institute and the National Institutes of Health. 
He was special assistant in Duke’s health ad- 
ministration department. He is the author of 
several books and articles about health care. 


Stuart Meloy 81, a student at Bowman-Gray 
School of Medicine in Winston-Salem, re- 
ceived a grant to study chest pain syndrome in 
patients undergoing coronary angiography. 


Karen Sennewald 81, a student at Bowman- 
Gray School of Medicine in Winston-Salem, 
has received a grant to study processing of 
rotavirus glycoproteins. 


Terrence P. Collingsworth J.D. °82 has moved 
to Seattle, Wash., to practice corporate law. 
His wife, Jane, is a dental hygienist. 


DATES AGES/LEVELS 


Advanced (all ages) 
44-15 yr. old Novice 
12-13 yr. old Novice 
42-16, nonresidential Novice 


16-17 yr. old Intermediate 
16-17 yr. old Novice 

14-15 yr. old Novice 

12-16, nonresid. Intermediate 


10-11 yr. old Novice 


14-15 yr. old intermediate 
12-13 yr. old Intermediate 
12-13 yr. old Novice 


14-15 yr. old intermediate 
12-13 yr. old Intermediate 
12-13 yr. old Novice 


Most students prefer the twelve day living/learning residential programs, but some within 
commuting distance may elect one of two non-resident sessions. We also offer a special five 
day non-residential offering for 10-11 year olds. Classes, laboratory times, field trips, organized 
recreation and more are waiting for you at DUCK. For a complete description, just send the 
attached coupon NOW or phone (919) 684-6259. 


Mail to: Duke University Computer Kamp / 107 Bivins Building 
Duke University / Durham, North Carolina 27708 / (919) 684-6259 


NAME 


TELEPHONE 


ADDRESS 





CITY 


STATE 


An Equal Opportunity Institution 
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Ellen Bowyer Harward °82 is a computer pro- York City... Michael Gower 80, M.B.A. °82 to andria, Va.... Joshua D. Margolis 81 to BIRTHS: First child and son to Cat! 


grammer/analyst for Harris Corp.’s govern- Susan Cohen B.S.N. ’80 on Nov. 6. Residence: Kathy J. Schweich 81 on Oct. 24. Residence: Gustafson B.S.N. °80 and Thomas 

ment systems division in Palm Beach, Fla. Her Chapel Hill... Melinda Marcuse "80 to Yves McLean, Va.... Christy Helm Myers ’81 to in Durham, N.C., on Jan 19. Named Eric 

husband, James Scott Harward ‘79 is a mar- Beauvais on July 5, 1980, in Miami Beach, James V. Gudaitis on Nov. 28, 1981. Resi- Matthew... First child and sonto Hans 

keting representative for Control Data Corp.'s Fla. Residence: New York City... Abby dence: Washington, D.C.... Annette LeCand Christian Linnartz J.D. 80 and Elizabeth — 

business information services in Cocoa Beach, Corsun M.S. 80 to David Sims on Oct. 17, Williamson '8!1 to John H.C. Pomeroy II on Byrum Linnartz ‘78 on May 19, 1982. Na 

Fla. They live in Satellite Beach, Fla. 1982, in Long Island, N.Y.... Richard G. Dec. 21 in Fort Worth, Texas. Residence: Isaac Augustin... Second child and daug) 
Schoonover 80 to Blanca Rosa Garazi ‘80 on Carmel, Calif... Ellen Sue Bowyer '82 to James David R. Carefoot M.Div. 80 and Mary 

Richard K. Lemaster '82 is a second lieutenant Aug. 28 in Miami Beach. Residence: N. Miami Scott Harward 79 on July 17 in Randolph, Carefoot M.R.E. °80 in Cocoa, Fla., on April - 

in the U.S. Air Force and is stationed at the Beach... Steven R. Turner ‘80 to Elizabeth N.J. Residence: Satellite Beach, Fla.... Shelley 25, 1982. Named Megan Christina. ye 

Joint Cruise Missile Planning Office in Arling- Ann Kayan on May 29 in Charlottesville, Va. N. Jean Brown B.S.N. 82 to Jon Mitchell a 

ton, Va. His wife, Virginia Geen Lemaster Residence; Charlottesville... Jane Weideli Couch 82 on Sept. I in the Duke Chapel... : it». 

B.S.E. 82, is an electrical engineer working B.S.N. 80 to Gregory Franklin Ott on Aug. 21 Deborah Lynn Johnson ‘82 to Kenneth R. Deaths 

for Vitro Laboratories in Silver Springs, Md. in New Providence, N.J. Residence: St. Peters- Robson III on Aug. 14. Residence: Los ol 

They live in Wheaton, Md. burg, Fla.... Ann Beuchert B.S.N. ‘81 to Kevin Angeles... Natalie Suzette Johnston B.S.N. 82 The Register has received notice of tt 
Cosimano ‘8! on June 4. Residence: Houston to Jamie Robert Wisser ‘80 on Jan. 8. Resi- ing deaths. Further information was 

MARRIAGES: Nancy Eleanor Boylston 80 ... Mary E. Emmel 81 to Malcolm A. Cooper dence: Linthicum, Md.... Richard K. Lemaster able. Claiborne E. Brogden ‘27 on J; 

to Robert A. Rudzki on July 31. Residence: on July 31 in Napa, Calif. Residence: Sacra- 82 to Barbara Brinton Geen B.S.E. ’82 on 1982, in Richmond, Va.... Antoinette 

Bethlehem, Penn.... Ann Burks ‘80 to Paul mento... Kathy Ann Killelea ‘81 to Gregory Oct. 9 in Pelham Manor, N.Y. Residence: ‘27 in Newton Centre, Mass.... Robe 

Sagan on June 19 in Chicago. Residence: New M. Jones ‘81 in July, 1981. Residence: Alex- Wheaton, Md. Curtis 29 on July 21, 1982, in Kin 











Big Sky Adventure Meet Duke hosts Linda (Alumni Affairs) and John 
June 18-26 Sigmon (Forestry and Environmental Studies) for one night in 
Bozeman, Montana; dinner with local alumni. On to 9 Quarter Circle, a working 
ranch. Daily trail rides on your “own” Appaloosa horse; hike, swim, fish. Attend 
parade and rodeo in Bozeman. Tour Yellowstone. From Bozeman, approxi- 
mately $625 adults, $570 children 8-14. 








Vienna, Budapest and the Danube Explore lively Vienna and pic 
July 31-Aug. 14 esque Budapest. Cruise the Danube aboard r 
THEODOR KORNER. On to Weisbaden, Germany, to relax and tour. 

proximately $2,595 from New York. 7" 

















Salmon River IV Join Clayton '54, MD ‘58 and Joan Finn BSN ’58 
Aug. 6-14 McCracken to journey the “River of No Return” in wooden dories. 
Ride the rapids, swim, fish, hike, explore side canyons in Idaho’s famous 
wilderness area. Approximately $725 from Lewiston, Idaho. 











Sail the Aegean Enjoy four days in Athens, one in historic Delphi. Sail 
Sept. 15-28 316-foot, four-masted sailing barque SEA CLOUD through the 
Greek Islands, exploring sun-drenched villages and ancient ports. An in- 
comparable travel experience. Begins at approximately $3,600 from New York "k 






















f 
Paris and Normandy Five nights in Paris. Reception with local Duke 
Oct. 14-23 alumni, tours, lectures on current events and art, dinner on 
Bateau Mouche on the Seine. Four days, three nights touring Normandy: 
Omaha Beach, Bayeux, Mont St. Michel, Rouen and Monet's Giverny. Approx- 
imately $1,795 including airfare. 


Dordogne Valley and Bordeaux Extend your French holiday: six nights — : 
Oct. 23-29 in the Bordeaux region. Travel the deep gorges of the Dordogne ~ 
River; visit prehistoric caves, famous vineyards, cognac factory, chalet 
enjoy gourmet meals; tour Bordeaux, a beautiful 18th century city. Land cost, 
approximately $1,150 











Amazon Passage Fly to Manaus, Brazil, capital of Amazonia. Next day 
Oct. 24-Nov. 3 board WORLD DISCOVERER, specially made for explora- 
tion cruising. Explore the Amazon's upper reaches and rainforests with the 
experts. Disembark in Iquitos, Peru, to fly home. Optional extensions in Rio de 
Janeiro or Machu Picchu. Approximately $3,375 from Miami. 





To receive complete information as it becomes available, fill 
out coupon and mail to Barbara DeLapp Booth, Travel 
Coordinator, 614 Chapel Drive, Durham, North Carolina 
27706. 





___— Big Sky Adventure ___ Sail the Aegean 
___ Vienna-Danube __— Paris and Normandy/ 
—__— Salmon River IV Dordogne-Bordeaux 


_ Amazon Passage 
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Kathleen Barber Walsh °33 in 1980 in Arling- 
ton, Va.... A. Sidney Dodd ’35 on Sept. 13, 
1982... John O. McCoy °38, L.L.B. ’40 on 
Sept. 29, 1982, in Palm Bay, Fla.... Doris 
Mangum Peacock ’38 on July 17, 1982... 
Edwin K. Red J.D. 39 on Oct. 5, 1982, in 
Pinehurst, N.C.... William L. Hobgood ’40 on 
Dec. 13, 1982, in Durham, N.C.... Alfred P. 
Robertson A.M. "40 on Aug. 28, 1982... Jack 
____D. Gackenbach 41 on May 27, 1982, in 
/ Emmaus, Penn.... Seward P. Reese L.L.M. 41 
| on Sept. 10, 1981, in Salem, Ore.... Harriet L. 
Shoecraft 41 on Jan. 30, 1982, in Ann Arbor, 
Mich.... Femina W. Leyen ‘45 on Feb. 10, 
1982, in Maryville, Tenn.... Genevieve Line- 
barger 45 on Nov. 11, 1981... Gipsie Millard 
B.S.N. 47 on Sept. 15, 1982, in Bristol, Tenn. 
... Robert E. Young ’51 on Dec. 27, 1981, in 
Houston, Texas... Heber Burton Osborne Jr. 
54 on June 8, 1982, in Washington, D.C.... 
Shirley F. Flynn B.S.N. ’60 on Sept. 5, 1982... 
David S. DuBose B.Div. 63, Th.M. 64 on 
Jan. 4, 1983... John J. Rynasiewicz 72 on © 
Aug. 18, 1982, in Minneapolis, Minn.... 
_ Kathryn Greer Gulnac 74 on Nov. 16, 1982, in 
| Brockway, Penn.... Elizabeth H. B. McClure 
75 on Aug. 23, 1982, in Bethesda, Md.... 
Jacob Dixon III 78 in Columbus, Ohio. 


Gilmer Siler 09, A.M. ’10, on Dec. 25, 1982, 
in Litchfield, Conn. He was one of 10 grad- 
uates of Trinity College who were given hon- 
orary memberships in the Duke chapter of Phi 
Beta Kappa at the time of its formation. He 
was a former general partner of Eastman, Dil- 
lon, and Co., an investment banking firm in 
New York City. He was principal of Technical 
High School in Atlanta before World War I. 
He is survived by a daughter, a sister, three 
grandchildren, and one great-grandson. 


James D. Secrest '24 on Jan. 19, 1982, in 
Washington, D.C. He was a journalist in Cin- 
cinnati and Asheville, N.C., after his gradua- 
tion from Duke. In 1929, he became a con- 
gressional correspondent for the Washington 
Post. During World War II he was director of 
advertising for the War Activities Committee 
of the Pulpwood Consuming Industry. In 
1945, he joined the Electronic Industries Asso- 
ciation (EIA) as public relations director. He 
became executive vice president in 1952, a 
position he held until his retirement in 1969. 
He received the EIA award, the organization’s 
highest honor and in 1974, he wrote “EIA, the 
First 50 Years.” He is survived by his wife, 
Helen Louise Secrest, a son, a sister, and three 
grandchildren. 


Sam D. Bundy 27, representative of Pitt and 
Greene counties to the N.C. General Assembly, 
of an apparent heart attack on Jan. 19. He 
was 76. Bundy was a retired principal, having 
served Duplin, Edgecomb and Martin coun-. 
ties. He was principal of Farmville public 
schools from 1947 to 1965, and principal of 
the Sam D. Bundy School from 1965 to 1970. 
After 40 years as an educator, Bundy became 
a legislator in 1971, serving on a study commis- 
sion for state textbooks and on the commis- 
sion for the retirement system for state em- 
ployees and teachers. He graduated from 
Farmville High School, earned his bachelor’s 
at then Trinity College and his master’s from 
East Carolina in 1948. He was a trustee of Mt. 
Olive College and had been a governor of the 
Carolinas district of Kiwanis International. He 
is survived by his wife, Bettie, of Farmville and 
a son, Sam D. Bundy Jr. ’60, of Raleigh. 





Doris Hancock Moss 29 on May 19 in Wil- 
mington, N.C., after a long illness. She was a 
school teacher in North Carolina and worked 
with the U.S. Air Force. She later worked for 
the government in Social Security, and for the 
Salvation Army. She is survived by a sister, 
Evelyn H. Holly °30. 


John Bunyan “Casey” Jones 30 on Dec. 16, 
1982, in Durham. He was the retired owner of 
Durham Refrigeration Co. and a veteran of 
World War II. He was a member of Duke’s 
Half Century Club and a charter member of 
the Honorable Elders of Kiwanis Club. He is 
survived by his wife, Mary Lee Billings Jones 
Bile 


Mary A. Howard °31 on Dec. 10, 1982, in 
Winston-Salem, N.C. She was a former Dur- 
ham resident and librarian for the Durham 
Public Library. She received her degree in 
library science from Emory University and 
worked for the Forsyth County (Ga.) library 
system before her retirement. She had served 
as a class officer, a class agent and as an 
Annual Fund committee member for Duke. 





Marjorie Scruggs Swann °35 on Nov. 6, 1982, 
in Huntington, W. Va., where she had lived 
since 1939. She was a medical technologist 


Hh igta? = 


until her first marriage in 1935. She was a 
member of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, Phi Mu sorority, and the Inter- 
national Chinese Snuff Bottle Society. She is 
survived by a son, a daughter, and four 
grandchildren. 


Christine Harris Smith ’36 on Jan. | in Vero 
Beach, Fla., where she had lived for the past 
10 years. She is survived by her husband, J. 
Frank Smith. 


Anne Wagner Dearborn ’37 on Aug. |, 1982, 
in Boston, after a long illness. She is survived 
by her husband, James A. Dearborn ’36. 


Albert R. Fairchild °37 on October 12, 1982, in 
Winston-Salem N.C., of a stroke. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Nell V. Trivett ’37. 


Harold A. Sykes Jr. 38 on June 14, 1982, in 
Great Neck, N.Y. He was retired from the 
Shaeffer Brewing Co. He is survived by his 
wife, Peggy Lou, his son, Harold Sykes III 62, 
a sister, Anne Sykes Hill 40, and five grand- 
children. 


Robert William Wellwood M.F. °39, Ph.D. 43 
on June 8, 1982, in Lytton, British Columbia, 
in a car accident. He was professor emeritus 
at the University of British Columbia’s for- 
estry school. He retired from the university in 
1976 after 30 years. He specialized in tropical 
forestry, and was a consultant to the United 
Nations, the World Bank, and the Canadian 
International Development Agency. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Barbara, a son, two daugh- 
ters, and three grandchildren. 


Frank Ray Pierpoint A.M. 41 on Aug. 10, 
1982, at his farm home near Chesterhill, Ohio. 
He retired in 1971 after 43 years of teaching. 
He is survived by his wife. 


Theo Howell “Bud” Mees M.D. °42 in Octo- 
ber, 1981, in Lumberton, N.C., where he 
practiced internal medicine and was chief of 
staff and of medicine at Robeson County 
Memorial and Southeastern General Hospi- 
tals. He completed his residency at Duke in 
1952, and became a diplomate of the Amer- 
ican Board of Internal Medicine in 1955. He 
was president of the Robeson County Medical 
Society in 1957. He is survived by his wife, 
Rubye Ledford B.S.N.’41, a son, two daugh- 
ters, four grandchildren, a sister, and two 
brothers. 


Thomas L. Chapman 48 on Aug. 5, 1982, in 
Toms River, N.J. He was an avid sailor and 
served twice as commodore of the Beachwood 
Yacht Club. He was also active in the Barne- 
gat Bay Racing Association. He was a grad- 
uate of Bordentown Military Academy, and 
was employed for 32 years by Marine Colloids 
Inc. He is survived by his wife, Yvonne Hinkle 
Chapman, two sons, his mother, and a brother. 


William Hiram Kirkland Sr. B.S.E.E. 49 on 
May 15, 1982, in Gloucester, Va. He was a 
district manager for McGraw-Edison and a 
member of the Virginia Society of Professional 
Engineers. He served as an army officer in the 
Pacific during World War II. He is survived 
by his wife, Suzanne Smal] Kirkland, two 
daughters, three sons, a sister, and a brother. 


Harley G. Collins Jr. 54, J.D. 59 on July 26, 
1982. He is survived by his wife, Martha Anne, 
and his daughter, Cheryl. 


Ian Heinrich Eybers Ph.D. ’66 in Pretoria, 
South Africa, on Nov. 20, 1981. He was dean 
of faculty of theology at the University of 
South Africa, and is survived by his wife. 


Ann Henshaw Gardiner 


Ann Henshaw Gardiner, the first faculty 
member of the nursing school, died Oct. 3 
in Alexandria, W. Va. She was 92 years 
old. The Hedgesville, W. Va., native re- 
ceived her undergraduate degree from 
Shepherd College, and also studied at 
West Virginia University. She received 
her nursing degree from Massachusetts 
General Hospital, and was head nurse of 
the children’s ward at the time of her 
graduation. During World War I, she 
served with the Mass. General unit at the 
U.S. Base Hospital in Bordeaux, France, 
and later completed a graduate fellowship 
in zoology at Kansas State Agricultural 
College. She came to Duke in 1930 and 
assisted in development of the nursing 
school as part of the medical center. 


During her I! years at Duke, she was 
responsible for curriculum development 
and implementation. Her portrait was 
recently hung in the nursing school’s Ann 
M. Jacobansky Auditorium. Gardiner 
later helped establish the nursing school 
at West Virginia University, and was 
president of the West Virginia State 
Board of Nurse Examiners. In 1945, she 
became director of nursing education at 
King’s Daughters Hospital in Martins- 
burg, W. Va. until her retirement in 1967. 
She contributed to numerous nursing 
publications during her 53-year career. 
The Ann Henshaw Gardiner Papers, 
documenting her years at Duke, are 
located in Perkins Library. She is 
survived by her niece and three cousins. 
Gifts in her memory can be made to the 
Ann Henshaw Gardiner Fund of the 
nursing school. 


Elizabeth A. Henderson 


Elizabeth Aldridge Henderson ’24, who 
worked with Women’s College and uni- 
versity alumni programs for 12 years, 
died Feb. 12 in Chapel Hill. She was 79 
years old. “I was well versed in alumni 
activities because of her,” says Anne Gar- 
rard "25, A.M. 730, assistant director of 
alumni affairs from 1939 to 1970. “She 
was the first to actually work with alumni 
and made great strides during her years 
of service.” Henderson was the first exec- 
utive secretary of the Alumnae Associa- 
tion and assistant alumni secretary at the 
university from 1927 to 1939. She was 
also soprano soloist for the Chapel Choir 
for 12 years. A Durham native, she 
taught in the Durham city schools from 
1925 to 1927 before joining the alumni 
staff. She lived in Jacksonville, Ill., for 
30 years, returning to North Carolina in 


1977. She was the daughter of the late F. 
S. Aldridge 96, who was a math profes- 
sor at the university. She was married to 
the late A.J. Henderson Ph.D. "39. Hen- 
derson is survived by her son, A. James 
Henderson Jr. Ph.D. 70 of Shaker 
Heights, Ohio; her daughter, Alice 
Henderson North of New York; three 
brothers, Thomas A. Aldridge ’26 of 
Naples, Fla., Julian M. Aldridge “35 of 
Rocky Mount, and Willis H. Aldridge: 
and a sister, Maria A. Nash of Durham. 


Herman Salinger 


Herman Salinger, retired professor of 
Germanic languages and comparative 
literature, died in January. The Durham 
resident was 77 years old. A native of St. 
Louis, he received his undergraduate 
degree from Princeton, his master’s from 
Stanford and his doctorate from Yale. 
He taught at Princeton, the University 
of Wisconsin and Grinnel College, and 
was chairman of the modern languages 
department at the University of Kansas. 
He joined the Duke faculty in 1954, and 
at his retirement in 1974 was chairman 
of the Germanic languages and literature 
department. He was also an Alexander 
Von Humbolt Foundation Fellow. 
Author of several books and articles, he 
was a member of Phi Beta Kappa, the 
Modern Language Association, Amer- 
ican Comparative Literature Association, 
American Association of University 
Professors and the Arthur Schnitzler 
Research Society. Salinger is survived by 
his wife, Marion Casting Salinger, three 
daughters: Jill Salinger Winter °66, 
Wendy Lang Salinger 69, and Jennifer 
Wilson Salinger; a son, Timothy Madison 
Salinger; and a granddaughter. 


DO YOU NEED A WILL? 


IS JOINT OWNERSHIP OF PROPERTY 
AS GOOD AS HAVING A WILL? 








DOES YOUR SPOUSE NEED A WILL? 


The answers to these and other related questions can be 
found in the 22-page booklet, “Making Y our Will,” now avail- 
able through the Office of Planned Giving. (This is a plain 
English translation of a sometimes complicated subject.) 


Please clip and mail: 


Duke University 
2127 Campus Drive 


Name 
Address 


City 


State 


To: Office of Planned Giving 


Durham, North Carolina 27706 


Please send me “Making Your Will.” 


Class 





Zip 
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4 Star 
Tennis Academ 


Now at Duke University 





_ JUNIORS 


2 programs from June 19-July 15 in 
one-, two-, or four- week sessions 
for boys and girls 9-18 years old 


¢ THE JUNIOR PROGRAM-Fun 
and leaming for beginners to 
advanced players. 


e TOURNAMENT PREP 
PROGRAM Features hard physical 
training, extensive drilling, tough 
competition, and work with top 
ranking pros. ONLY THOSE 
WILLING TO EXERT MAXIMUM 
PHYSICAL AND MENTAL EFFORT 
SHOULD ENROLL. 





SCHOLARSHIPS 


AVAILABLE 


for U.S.T.A. State, Sectionally, and 
Nationally ranked players. 


re STAR 
K 









TENNIS 


Steve Strome, Tennis Coach 
Duke Universi 
Durham, NC 27706 © 919-684-2120 


-arch-April 1983 


ACADEMY 





Steve Strome 
Duke University Varsity Tennis Coach 
and Director of Program at Duke 
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Dn es en 


Please send information 
on the programs to: 


City 
States 22 ae 6 ee 
Home Phone 


Office Phone 
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East and West 


News from the University’s campuses 





Engineering names 
Dowell dean 


Farl. H. Dowell. a Princeton Univ ersity engi- 
neering professor. was appointed dean of the 
engineering school, effective July 1. Dowell, 
age 46, is the permanent successor to Alek- 
sandar S. Vesic. who died in May 1982. The 
interim deanship was held by George Pear- 
sall. a mechanical engineering professor. 

An aeronautical engineer by training. 
Dowell received his bachelor’s degree from 
the University of Illinois in 1959. He earned 
master’s and doctoral degrees from MIT. 

Chancellor H. Keith H. Brodie says Dowell 
clearly stood out in the field of more than 100 
candidates for the position. “He is an out- 
standing researcher and teacher,” Brodie 
says. “The engineering school made rapid 
strides in the 1970s under Dr. Vesic. Now, 
leadership is being passed toa dean who will 
continue to foster the school’s reputation for 
excellence.” 

Duke’s engineering school has 865 under- 
graduates and 136 graduate students in its 
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civil, mechanical, electrical and biomedical 
engineering departments. 

Dowell has taught at Princeton since 1965. 
Before that, he was a teacher and research 
engineer at MIT. He also worked for the 
Boeing Co. He isa consultant to numerous 
industrial and governmental organizations, 
including two of NASA's space shuttle advi- 
sory committees. He is the author or co- 
author of more than 80 papers for profes- 
sionaljournals, and in 1975 received the Uni- 
versity of Illinois’ Distinguished Alumnus 
Award in aeronautical and astronautic engi- 
neering. 


A.B. Duke program 
taps fifteen 


Fifteen high school seniors, whose home- 
towns range from Birmingham, Ala., to 
Milwaukee, Wis., are recipients of Angier B. 
Duke Memorial Scholarships. 

The scholarships, which provide full tui- 
tion and study abroad, were established in 
1925 by Benjamin N. Duke, a member of the 


university's founding family, in memory of 
his son, Angier B. Duke. They are awarded 
on the basis of academic and personal 
achievement. 

Recipients and their hometowns are: Den- 
ise Hazel Ann Allen, Brooklyn, N.Y.: Patricia 
Elaine Campbell, Baltimore, Md.; Bruce Le- 
on Edelstein, New Hyde Park, N.Y.; Christo- 
pher Farnitano, Mt. Sinai, N.Y.; Michael 
Louis Grubb, Birmingham, Ala.; Everett 
Lowell Harper, Wappingers Falls, N.Y.; Pe- 
ter Doyle Higgins. Fairfield, Conn., Jennifer 
Ann Lazewski, Milwaukee, Wis.; Sarah 
Hollingsworth Lisanby, Washington, D.C.; 
William Henry Lipscomb, Lynchburg, Va.; 
Mark Damien Logan, Wichita, Kan.; David 
Wayne Markell, Richmond, Va.; Lowell 
Pritchard Jr., Orange Park, Fla.; Anashua 
Sinha, Monmouth Junction, N.J.; and Kath- 
leen Ann Wright, Katonah, N.Y. 

The Angier B. Duke Scholarship is a four- 
year undergraduate program. Continuation 
after freshman year depends on academic 
performance. Between their junior and senior 
years, students may take a six-week study 
program at New College in Oxford, England, 








or substitute the Oxford program for an ap- 
proved summer program related to their par- 
ticular academic or vocational interests. A_ 
$2.000 stipend is offered for this program. 


WDUK gets FCC 
OK for FM 


| 
After more than two years of planning, and : 
recent approval by the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission(FCC), WDUK, the 4 
university’s student-run AM radio station. 
will become WX DU-FM. The station’s call fi 
letters were going to be WDUK, buta Ha- 
vana, Ill., station already has the designation. 
WXDU is expected to begin operation by 
September. 

The start-up date hinged on obtaining 
$76,000 for the FM transmitter and tower. In 
a recent campuswide vote, students over- 
whelmingly agreed to support a funding pro- 
gram for the station—a reallocation of $1.34 
in student fees per student each semester for 
the next five years. The university, which 
loaned the $76,000, will be paid back through 
the student fee reallocation. 

W DUK broadcasts to the campus dormi- 
tories througha system of wires. With FCC 
approval of the station’s application to oper- 
ate at 88.7 onthe FM dial comes plans to 
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Small wonder 


A tiny lemur is making big news at Duke’s 
Primate Center. Chiclette, weighing 27 r] 
grams at birth on April 6, was one-quarter 
the weight of anormal lemur infant and is 
the smallest to survive at the center. Con- 
sidering that her mother, Yvette, is 30 years 
old—equivalent to 80 or 90 in human age— 
and her father, Chico, was thought incapa- 
ble of breeding, Chiclette is something of a 
natural wonder. Since birth she has been 
carefully nurtured. Her first 13 days were 
spent in an incubator atop a toy teddy bear 
because she was too weak to hang onto her 
mother and Yvette is too old to produce 
milk. During this time Chiclette was fed 
every few hours around the clock. She’s 
now being raised by her older sister, Nadia, 
who gave birth to a normal-size female 
lemur (105 grams) two weeks after Chic- 
lette was born. Lemurs are one of our old- 
est living primate relatives and area 
threatened species that occurs only in the 
southeastern forests of the island of Mada- 
gascar off Africa’s east coast. Chiclette is 
one of the Primate Center’s 13 rare collared 
lemurs—the only ones in captivity. The 
center houses hundreds of lemurs for con- 
servation and behavioral studies. 




































Harold Moore. Herald-Sun 





broadcast throughout Durham County viaa 
transmitting tower, to be built in Duke Forest 
near Hillsborough. 

The AM station began broadcasting in 
1974 and has approximately 100 student 
volunteers. David Grocer ’83, former general 
manager of the station, expects even more 
student involvement when the FM station be- 
gins operation, primarily because of its larger 
audience. 

“We're enthusiastic about opening upa 
channel of communication between students, 
faculty and administrators,” says Grocer. 
“We also think it’s important to providea 
channel of communication between the Duke 
community and Durham.” 

WDUK broadcasts 20 hours a day, from 7 
a.m. to 3a.m. It offers rock music on week- 
days, hourly news broadcasts and a more in- 
depth news showat 6 p.m. Weekend pro- 
gramming also includes jazz, classical and 
country music, as well as interviews with cam- 
pus newsmakers. The station also carries 
Duke soccer and baseball games. 

Grocer says the |! ,000-watt FM station will 
broadcast 24 hours a day, and will continue 
WDUK’s policy of running public service 
announcements. It will carry no commercial 
advertising. Kevin Haim ’84 will succeed 
Grocer as general manager of the station. 

A nine-member student board sets policy 
for the radio station. The Duke University 
Radio Board, composed of administrators, 
faculty and students, has been established to 
serve in an advisory capacity regarding busi- 
ness aspects of the FM station. WDUK has 
an annual budget of $18,000, which comes 
from student fees. 

Student-run radio has been active at the 
university since 1950, with the establishment 
of WDBS-AM. The station won numerous 
broadcasting awards during the next 10 years. 
In 1971 it became an FM commercial station, 
staffed by students. Duringithe next few 
years, however, it evolved into a profession- 
ally staffed station, with no student involve- 
ment. WDUK-AM filled the student radio 
void in 1974. 

WXDU will continue to operate from Biv- 
ins Building on East Campus, the home of 
WDUK. 





Stranger in the night 


The 10th annual Duke Children’s Classic, 
held May 21-22, was clearly a hit with its 
organizers. The event raised $292,000, 
bringing the 10-year total for the pediatric 
department to more than $1 million. 
Another big hit was when OI Blue Eyes 
surprised Mr. C. onstage in Cameron 
Indoor Stadium during the classic’s celeb- 
rity show. Frank Sinatra and Perry Como, 
honorary chairman of the classic, head- 
lined a list of celebrities including singers 
Tennessee Ernie Ford, Chet Atkins and 
Bobby Rydell, and comedian Jay Leno, 
who performed before a sellout crowd of 
6,500. Some 13,000 spectators turned out 
during the two-day golf and tennis events. 
Among athletes on the court or course were 
sports figures Stan Smith, Roy Emerson, 
Nick Buoniconti, Hank Aaron and Willie 
Mosconi. Duke sports figures included Jim 
Spanarkel’79, Mike Gminski 80, Dick 
Groat 53, Jeff Mullins 64, Jack Marin ’66 
and Bob Matheson ’67. Television’s Jamie 
Farr of “M*A*S*H” and Christopher 
Atkins, who starred with Brooke Shields in 
the film, “Blue Lagoon,” were among 
actors participating in sports events. 
Como, who celebrated his 71st birthday 
during the weekend, sank a 42-foot birdie 
putt onthe 18th hole, giving his team the 
best-ball tournament title. 


Hall of Fame 
honors four 


A former coach and three athletes, repre- 
senting track, golf and football, have been 
inducted into the Duke Sports Hall of Fame 
The late Cliff Perry ’36, top college and ama- 
teur golfer; the late Bob Chambers, former 
track coach and athletic trainer; and football 
stars Mike McGee 60 and Tommy Prothro 
"42, were inducted during ceremonies in 
April, bringing the total number enshrined in 
the Sports Hall of Fame to 42. 

Perry began attracting attention on the golf 
course in his sophomore year in 1934 when he 
was the Southern Conference individual 
champion and co-champion in the state meet. 
He was state champ again in 1935, and as 
team captain in 1936 captured state and con- 
ference crowns and helped Duke to both team 
championships. During his years at Duke, the 
Blue Devils won two conference titles and two 
state titles in three seasons. Director of the 
Hanes Corp., president of the General Alum- 
ni Association in 1965 and a member of the 
board of trustees, Perry died April9 in 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Chambers was hired by Wallace Wade as 
athletic trainer and assistant track coach in 
1933. He worked at Duke for 32 years, until 
his death in 1965. An Oklahoma native and 
Illinois graduate, Chambers took over head 
coaching duties in 1939. He coached the team 
to three conference championships and 
guided the careers of three of Duke’s most 
famed runners—world record-holder Dave 
Sime 58, M.D.’62, Olympian Joel Shankle 
55 and American record-holder Cary Weis- 
iger 60. As athletic trainer, Chambers was on 
the staff of three football coaches and never 
missed one of 313 games. 

Former Duke football coach Bill Murray 
once called McGee “the greatest lineman I 
have ever been associated with.” As No. 68, 
the Elizabeth City, N.C., native was impres- 
sive in both offense and defense. His first 
collegiate start came as right guard in the 1958 
Orange Bowl. Asa senior, he was team cap- 
tainand MVP, ACC football player of the 
year, ACC athlete of the year, consensus All- 


American and Outland Trophy winner. 
McGee was Duke’s head football coach from 
1971 to 1978, compiling a 37-47-4 record, and 
was named to the ACC Silver Anniversary 
team in 1978. He is athletic director at the 
University of Cincinnati. 

Prothro,a Memphis, Tenn., native, let- 
tered for three of Wallace Wade’s greatest 
football squads—the Blue Devils were 24-4 
during Prothro’s varsity career. He wasa 
senior on the 1942 squad that hosted the only 
Rose Bowlever held in Durham, and won the 
Jacobs Blocking Trophy that year. Asa col- 
lege football coach he compiled a 63-37-2 
record at Oregon State (1955-64) anda 
104-55-5 record at UCLA (1965-70). He 
guided both teams to Rose Bowl games and 
coached the Los Angeles Rams and San Di- 
ego Chargers before his retirement. 


Teens’ driving deaths 
tied to drinking laws 


A Duke researcher has some sobering advice 
for states with a minimum drinking age of 18. 
Raise the age to 21 and auto fatality rates 
among young people in their upper teens will 
drop 7 percent. And, says Phillip J. Cook, an 
economist at Duke’s Institute of Policy Sci- 
ences and Public Affairs, there’s more good 
news. Expect the fatality rate among 16-to 17- 
year-olds to drop up to 6 percent. 

Cook is the author, with fellow Duke econo- 
mist George Tauchen, of a study of the effect 
of minimum drinking age legislation on teen- 
age auto fatalities in the 1970s. The study will 
appear ina forthcoming issue of the Journal of 
Legal Studies, published by the University of 
Chicago Press. 

The study is unusual, Cook says, because it 
contains numerical estimates of lives lost and 
saved as a consequence of legislative decisions. 
Using complex mathematical formulas that 
correct for state population differences and 
many other variables, Cook and Tauchen 
determined that 1,041 teens in the 18- to 20- 
year-old bracket who died in car crashes from 
1970 to 1975 would have lived if all states had 
had 21 as the legal minimum drinking age. 

During this period, 32,243 18- to 20-year- 
olds died in traffic accidents, either as the driver 
or asa passenger. Between 1970 and 1975, 29 
states lowered their legal drinking age, but 14 
have since raised it as concern over youthful 
drunken driving has mounted, Cook says. 

“The wave of minimum age reductions was 
touched off by the passage of the 26th Amend- 
ment, which gave 18-year-olds the right to vote 
in federal elections,” he says. “It seemed reason- 
able in principle to extend the privileges of 
adult status to those deemed old enoughto be 
drafted and fight in Vietnam. This argument 
was buttressed by the observation that the 
majority of college-age youths drink regularly 
whether or not they are legally entitled todo 
so.” 

At the moment, Cook says, eight states 
allow legal drinking at 18. Nine states and the 
District of Columbia allow beer sales to 18- 
year-olds but set 21 as the minimum for liquor. 
Twelve states set the minimum age for all 
alcoholic drinks at 19, six at 20 and 1S at 21. 

“This distribution,” the researcher adds, 
“characterizes the conclusion of a decade of 
turmoil in minimum legal drinking age 
legislation.” 

This same turmoil can be viewed througha 
researcher’s eyes as a “nation-wide experi- 
ment,” Cook says, giving him and Tauchen the 
raw material needed to develop statistical and 
numerical estimates on the effects of various 
minimum drinking ages. 

Cook says other researchers have deter- 
mined that the traffic fatality rate per 100 
million miles of exposure (as a driver or 
passenger) peaks at 6.5 at age 18. This rate 
drops steeply after age 20, going below 3 by age 


24 and reaching a minimum of about one per 
100 million miles by age 35. 

Expressed in blunt terms, Cook says auto 
fatalities are the leading cause of death of 
youths age 16-20. But alcohol is also a big 
factor in non-fatal accidents, he continues, 
citing a Michigan study that found drivers with 
blood alcohol content over .15 percent had 18 
times the accident rate per mile as a control 
group with no blood alcohol. 

Cook says one of the most serious objections 
to 18 as the legal drinking age is its spillover 
effect on 16- and 17-year-olds. Their 18- and- 
older friends tend to buy beer and other alco- 
holic beverages for them. This problem could 
be countered to some extent by making 19 the 
legal drinking age, Cook says. 

Cook and Tauchen list legal drinking ages 
and auto fatality rates among 18- to 20-year- 
olds by individual states, 1970-75, in their 
paper. 

During the period, Wyoming had the highest 
rate, more than one person ina thousand. The 
state’s legal drinking age was 21 in 1970, 
lowered to 19 by 1975. 

Utah had the lowest rate in 1975, .26 per 
1,000. Its drinking age remained at 21 through- 
out the period. 

North Carolina’s legal drinking age for beer, 
18, has remained unchanged. The fatality rate 
was .60 per 1,000 in 1970, dropping slightly to 
.54 by 1975. 

BOB WILSON 
Wilson is Duke News Service’s associate 
director. 


‘Dialing for Duke’ 


doubles donations 


Nearly 8,200 alumni pledged a record- 
breaking total of $741,877 to Duke this 
year during Annual Fund telethons. The 
amount raised was double that of last year’s 
drive when 5,151 alumni pledged more 
than $370,000. 

Calls were made from the Duke 
University Preventive Approach to 
Cardiology (DUPAC) press box facility at 
Wallace Wade Stadium to graduates of 
Trinity College, engineering, law, forestry 
and environmental studies, divinity and the 
Fuqua School of Business. Student, faculty 
and alumni volunteers staffed the phones. 
Participation increased 30 per- 
cent over last year—from 712 to 1,035 
callers. 

Traci Klute 82, telethon director, says 
that 67 percent of the 8,119 persons who 
pledged over the phone were new donors, 
as compared to 44 percent of the respon- 
dents last year. The substantial increase 
was due in large part, she says, to the 
addition of a two-week spring telethon 
which focused on building participation. 

“The increase in gifts from new donors is 
really thrilling,” she says, “because it 
illustrates an ever growing base of alumni 
support. The telethon also assists in devel- 
oping a good rapport between students and 
alumni. Students genuinely enjoy talking 
with alumni about their experi- 
ences in the real world. And alumniare 
interested in student opinions about 
programs and projects at Duke.” 

Special prizes were given to volunteers 
who secured the most pledges during the 
telethons. Marshall Orson ’82, a current 
Duke law student, led all volunteers by 
raising more than $15,000 in two nights 
during the law school telethon. He was 
awarded a trip for two to The Greenbriar 
resort in White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
The prize was made possible again this year 
by Jack Lanahan “45, who with Jim Searles 
from The Greenbriar, donated the 
weekend to the telethon. Two under- 
graduates, Mike Stone 84 and Karen Book 
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85, wontrips to Myrtle Beach, S.C., 
provided by the Landmark Resort Hotel 
and the Myrtle Beach Hilton. 

Other prizes, donated by more than 60 
area merchants and businesses, were 
awarded to student, faculty and alumni 
volunteers each evening. 

“The prizes are just our way of saying 
that we appreciate the volunteers’ donation 
of time and enthusiasm,” Klute says. “Also, 
they provide an incentive for participation 
by a variety of callers.” 

The fourth year of telethons will begin 
rext fall with 38 nights of calling planned. 


Williams elected 
trustee chairman 


L. Neil Williams Jr. °58,J.D.61 has been 
elected chairman of Duke’s board of trustees. 
He succeeds J. Alexander McMahon “42, 
board chairman since 1971. 

Williams, an attorney with the Alston & 
Byrd of Atlanta, was elected to the post dur- 
ing the trustees’ commencement weekend 
meeting. Board chairmen are elected by the 
trustees fora one-year term subject to reelec- 
tion, 

A Charlotte native, Williams was elected to 
the board of trustees in 1980. He is past pres- 
ident of the General Alumni Association and 
the Law Alumni Association, and isa mem- 
ber of the board of visitors of the law school 
and the Institute of Policy Sciences and Pub- 
lic Affairs. Former chairman of the corporate 
and banking section of the State Bar of Geor- 
gia, he isa member of Phi Beta Kappa, the 
American, Georgia and Atlanta bar associa- 
tions and the American Law Institute. 

In other board action, the trustees 
approved a prepaid tuition program anda 
plan to honor donors to Duke Chapel’s en- 
dowment campaign. 

The prepaid tuition program allows ad- 
vance payment forfour years of undergrad- 
uate education at the rate in effect when the 
student enters Duke, thus avoiding subse- 
quent tuition increases. The program, which 
will be activated in July, was approved the 





Williams, trustee chairman 


same day as final approval came fora $570 
increase in undergraduate tuition for 1983- 
84—from $6,210 to $6,780 annually. 
Opponents of the prepaid plan argued that 
it could be a subsidy for wealthy parents, and 
that it would be selected at a time of high in- 
flation when the university was receiving low 
returns On its investments. Proponents coun- 
tered that return on investment from four 
years worth of tuition would likely exceed 
increases in tuition over the period. 
Chancellor H. Keith H. Brodie said other 
universities offer similar prepayment options, 
and Duke’s program would enable the univer- 
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sity to compete with these schools for stu- 
dents. 

A plan to honor donors to the chapel’s $2 
millionendowment campaign by placing 
bronze tablets in the vestibule was also ap- 
proved by the trustees, No action on the plan 
was taken at the February trustee meeting 
when some board members questioned the 
suitability of such placement in the chapel. 
The Rev. Robert Young, university minister 
and dean of the chapel, appeared before the 
board at its May meeting to urge approval of 
the plan, saying the tablets were tasteful but 
not conspicuous. One tablet will contain the 
names of corporations, churches and indi- 
viduals who have made large contributions to 
the campaign. The other tablet will list the 
names of persons who have contributed 
$5,000 or more to the campaign. 

Young said the campaign has raised ap- 
proximately $1.7 million, and expects the 
goal to be reached by June 30 when he leaves 
his post to become a minister in the Western 
Carolina Conference of the United Methodist 
Church. 

The trustees approved a 1983-84 university 
budget of $100.4 million, approximately 10 
percent higher than the current $91.5 million 
budget. The hospital’s 1983-84 budget of 
$192.9 million —4.2 percent higher than the 
current budget of $180.2 million—was also 
approved by the trustees. Andrew G. Wallace 
57, B.S.M.°58, M.D.°59, associate vice presi- 
dent for health affairs and chief executive 
officer for the hospital, announced that for 
the first time in the last 20 years, the hospital 
will not have a rate increase. Most prices will 
stay the same, while the cost ofa regular 
hospital room will drop from $270 to $265 a 
day. He credited the rate stability largely to 
increased use of facilities, resulting in 
increased revenues. 

In other board action, the trustees ap- 
proved new titles for Dr. William G. Anlyan, 
vice president for health affairs, and Charles 
B. Huestis, vice president for business and 
finance. Anlyan is nowchancellor for health 
affairs, and Huestis is senior vice president for 
business and finance. 
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Closing the book 


The Richard Nixon Presidential Library will 
be located at Chapman College’s Enterprise 
Institute in San Clemente, Calif. The 80,000- 
square-foot building, composed of a library 
and museum, is planned ona 13-acre, $6.5 
million site in the city where Nixon L.L.B.'37 
had his western White House. Two years ago 
Duke was approached as a possible site. The 
proposal divided the university community 
on the issue of having a museum as part of the 
facility, with debate attracting national media 
attention. President Terry Sanford says he is 
delighted that a site has been chosen. “The de- 
ciding factor was that they wanted all the fa- 
cilities (library and museum) together. From 
the very beginning it was understood that we 
could not accommodate the part that would 
attract tourists. I’m sorry we don’t have the 
archives at Duke. It would have been an asset 
to have it here for students and scholars,” he 
says. The library and museum will be built 
with private funds raised by the Richard M. 
Nixon Archives Foundation, but will be oper- 
ated and maintained at taxpayer expense by 
the National Archives and Records Service. 
The museum is expected to attract a half- 
million visitors annually. 


Women find it harder 
to kick the habit 


Kicking the cigarette habit is never easy, buta 
Duke researcher reports that women— 
especially married women—usually find it 
more difficult than men to stop initially and to 
quit permanently. 

Working under the supervision of Dr. 
Robert C. Carson, chairman of the Duke 
psychology department, Heidi Coppotelli, a 
doctoral student, is conducting research to 
determine why women smoke and to develop 
better ways of helping them quit. Her study, 
primarily concerned with married women, is 
based on previous research from Duke’s 
psychiatry department on women and smoking 
by Dr. Tracy Orleans. 

Copotelli suggests some reasons why women 
may be less successful than men at giving up 
cigarettes. “It has been reported that the effect 
of withdrawal symptoms may be exacerbated 
for women, and that greater difficulty with 
these symptoms was associated with women’s 
lower success,” she says. 

Also, Coppotelli says that women are more 
likely than men to use smoking as a means of 
managing stress, anger and anxiety. Quitting is 
stressful, and women lose one of their main 
means of combating stress when they quit. 

Many women report that they use cigarettes 
to define themselves as adults. According to 
Copptelli’s research, this would be particularly 


’ true for the woman who spends much of her 


day caring for her children and managing her 
house. 

“The women anticipate with pleasure the 
smoke they have witha friend over coffee or 
with their husbands at those valued times 
reserved for the two of them,” Coppotelli says. 

She says that when women do stop smoking, 
they n havea strong need for support and 
encovragement at a time when they are least 
able'to'give this to others. This can create 
problems. 

“Women who are experiencing the unsettling 
effedts of quitting often violate the expectations 
thatithey be the peacemakers of their families 
and:that they maintain a supportive, even emo- 
tional keel. Many resolve the conflict by turn- 
img.to cigarettes, their allies in upholding the 
peacemaker role in the first place,” says 
Ceppotelli. 

The problem is a serious one, she contends. 
Studies indicate women are becoming increas- 







ingly vulnerable to lung cancer, and heart, 1 un 
and coronary disease. Women in their child- 


bearing years run special risks because smoking : 


can aggravate problems associated with oral 
contraceptives and pregnancy, she says. 

“The number of women smokers is rapidly 
growing,” she says, citing statistics indicating 
one-third of all women between the ages of 21- 
54 smoke and the greatest increase in smoking 
rates is in the 13-35-year-old range. 

“The lifetime exposure of women to smoke is 
increasing dramatically as women start to 
smoke younger, consume more daily, indulge 
for more years, and inhale more deeply; in 
other words approximate male patterns of 
smoking,” she says. 


MARILYN BAIR 


Bair is an editorial assistant with the Duke 
News Service. 


Notes 


Jean O’Barr, director of continuing educa- 


tion, has been named first permanent director — 


of Women’s Studies at Duke, effective July 1. 
Judith Ruderman Ph.D.’76, who has been 
acting director while O’Barr is on sabbatical 
in Oxford, England, will become director. 
O’Barr, a member of the political science 
faculty, has been active with the Women’s 
Studies Center operated jointly by Duke and 
UNC-Chapel Hill under a $225,000 grant 
from the Ford Foundation. She earned her 
doctorate from Northwestern University and 
was an assistant professor at UNC, teaching 
international affairs and African politics. She 
became director of continuing education at 
Duke in 1971. As director, she developed con- 
ferences on women, the Institute for Learning 
in Retirement and the Peer Counseling Pro- 
gram. Ruderman joined the continuing edu- 
cation office in 1977 and has been teaching 
literature and serving as project coordinator 
for the humanities. 


® Rona Goffen, associate professor of art, 
will chair Duke’s art department, effective 
Sept. 1. John R. Spencer, art professor and 
head of Duke’s art museum, is currently de- 
partment chairman. He will become acting 
chairman while Goffen is on leave during fall 
semester. Goffen, a specialist in Renaissance 
art, received her bachelor’s from Mt. Holyoke 
College and her master’s and doctorate from 
Columbia University. She has traveled ex- 
tensively in Italy under grants from the Kress, 
Ford and Woodrow foundations and the 
American Council of Learned Societies. She 
has also beena fellow at Harvard’s Center for 
Italian Renaissance Studies in Rome. She 
taught in Venice at Florida State University’s 
Study Center and at Indiana and Princeton 
universities before coming to Duke in 1978. 
Spencer, alsoa Renaissance specialist, be- 
came art department chairman and professor 
in 1978 after having been director of the muse- 
ums program for the National Endowment 
for the Arts for six years. He will head Duke’s 
art museum until a successor is found. 


® Patricia Castel Skarulis, director of admin- 
istrative services and information systems at 
Princeton, will become Duke’s new vice chan- 
cellor for information systems, effective Aug. 
1. She succeeds Mel Ray, vice chancellor for 
data processing, who will be joining World 
Bank. Skarulis’ duties will be coordinating 
data processing systems and services in edu- 
cational and administrative areas. She re- 
ceived her bachelor’s and master’s in mathe- 
matics from St. John’s University, and 
attended the Institute for Educational Man- 
agement at Harvard. In 1967 she was an 
associate member of the technical staff at Bell 
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Laboratories in New Jersey. She later became 


a programmer analyst at Bowdoin College, 
Maine, where she was primary contact be- 
tween the college administrative offices and 
the computing center. In 1969 she went to 
Rutgers where she was the assistant director 
for programming and information services. 
She moved to Princeton in 1976. 


@ Peter B. Bennett, director of Duke’s F.G. 
Hall Environmental Laboratory, was 
awarded the Albert R. Behnke Award, the 
Undersea Medical Society’s highest honor. 
The society’s president cited Bennett’s “long 
and accomplished record of valuable research 
contributions ina great many aspects of hy- 
perbaric medicine and physiology.” Bennett 
directed the Atlantis series of simulated dives 
inthe F.G. Hall lab’s hyperbaric chambers. 
The world record hyperbaric dive of 2.250 feet 


was set during the series. Bennett has been 
involved in undersea medical research for 30 
years in England, Canada and the United 
States. He has published 180 scientific papers 
and four books. The Duke anesthesiology 
professor and associate professor of physiol- 
ogy received his doctorate from England’s 
University of Southampton. He joined the 
Duke faculty in 1972. In 1975 he was the first 
recipient of the Oceaneering International 
Award for outstanding biomedical contribu- 
tions incommercial diving. He became direc- 
tor of the F.G. Hall lab in 1977. 


@ Dr. Walter David Watkins, associate 
professor of anesthesia at Harvard’s medical 
school, will become chairman of Duke 
Medical Center’s anesthesiology department, 
effective Sept. 1. He succeeds Dr. Merel 
Harmel, who will return to practice, teaching 


and writing in anesthesiology. Watkins, age 
39, is director of the Prostaglandin Research 
Laboratory in the anesthesia department and 
past assistant director of a specialized center 
for research on Adult Respiratory Distress 
Syndrome at Massachusetts General Hospi- 
tal. His major research interests include drug 
metabolism and disposition, cardiopulmo- 
nary biochemistry and the study of prosta- 
glandins. He received his bachelor’s and 
master’s from the University of Texas at 
Austin. He received a doctorate from the 
University of Michigan and an M.D. from the 
University of Colorado’s medical school. He 
took additional training at Mt. Auburn 
Hospital in Cambridge, Mass., and at Massa- 
chusetts General. 


@ Dr. J. David Robertson, J.B. Duke anat- 
omy professorand chairman of the depart- 


ment, was named president of the Electron 
Microscopy Society of America, effective 
Aug. |. Robertson is considered a pioneer in 
high resolution electron microscopy. Heisa 
specialist in cell membrane structure, and his 
use of the electron microscope has advanced 
the understanding of cell properties and func- 
tions. The 3,100-member society, founded in 
1942, includes medical, biological, metallur- 
gical and polymer research scientists and 
technicians, along with physicists interested 
in instrument design and improvement. 
Before coming to Duke as chairman of anat- 
omy in 1966, he was an associate professor of 
neuropathy at Harvard’s medical school and 
an associate biophysicist at McLean Hospi- 
tal, a division of Massachusetts General. 





Student-financed feature film a first 


hen it comes to budgets for feature 

films, $40,000 wouldn’t dent the cost of 

Dino De Laurentiis’ mechanical King 
Kong—though the sum might finance an over-sized 
finger or two. 

But as far as student films are concerned, 
$40,000 is a gold mine. With that tidy sum in hand, 
two Duke students are coordinating the production 
of a movie titled “Darkmoor,” which was filmed on 
campus and in Durham during the fall semester. 
The film is now being edited and is tentatively 
scheduled for a September premiere. 

Jared Harris ’84 and Jeffrey Bennett ’84 are 
the hurricane forces behind the student production, 
which is an independent study project for Harris. 
The son of actor Richard Harris, Jared financed 
the bulk of the budget through his personal trust 
fund. “I’m not interested in letting the money sit 
somewhere,” he says. “I wanted to do something 
with it.” 

What he did was join forces with fellow film- 
maker Bennett, incorporated the resources of the 
university’s Freewater Films, and garnered the 


involvement of over 50 Duke students—most of 
whom had little or no theatrical or film experience. 
The result, according to Jake Phelps, director of 
the university union, will be the biggest student film 
ever made at Duke. 

“Darkmoor” was written by Harris, who de- 
scribes it as a love story set on a college campus. 
He says the film takes a profound look at relation- 
ships—how individuals are affected by the myths 
of advertising messages and other modern social 
influences. 

“It’s not like most student films,” says Bennett. 
“It’s not artistic in the sense that most student films 
that are made to assault the audience. This film is 
made to entertain.” 

“In one sense,” says Harris, “the characters are 
real, but in another they are mere images. This 
concept is more acceptable in theater and doesn’t 
happen as often in film. I don’t see why we should 
have to be conventional.” 

Harris is directing the film, and Bennett is 
cinematographer. Principal student performers are 
John Austin 83, Joe Arena 84, Paul Batsel 84 


Harris and Bennett, behind the camera, filming “Professor” Sanford 





and Jim Baumann "84. Tatyana Yassukovich, who is 
nota Duke student, has the female lead. President 
Terry Sanford has a cameo role as a university 
professor. 

A rugged shooting schedule made the fall se- 
mester a trying time for the students. Says Bennett, 
“Our production staff changed daily, depending on 
who had papers due.” Filming took place during 
such tender hours as 3 a.m., in addition to more 
conventional times. Indecisive weather hampered 
continuity, forcing actors to wear lightweight 
clothing for scenes that began when the tempera- 
ture was 70 degrees and continued into a 40-degree 
day. 

Both Harris and Bennett are veteran film- 
makers, though neither has tackled a project as 
major as “Darkmoor.” “We had a large body of 
students interested in working on the film,” says 
Harris, “but there was no way we could have done 
it without Freewater.” 

The union organization operates on general 
funds as well as revenues from commercial film 
exhibition. Its production equipment, including 
lights and 16mm cameras, has been heavily utilized 
by the “Darkmoor” crew. Portions of Freewater 
revenues have been used for the production of over 
100 student films, says Phelps, with budgets from 
$500 to $2,500. 

After its premiere, “Darkmoor” will likely 
become a regular attraction at Duke. Harris and 
Bennett don’t anticipate theatrical distribution of 
the film, since enlarging 16mm to 35mm would 
give it a grainy appearance. But they are consi- 
dering distribution through cable television, and 
plan to enter the movie in student film competi- 
tions, including those sponsored by Cannes and the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences. 

Harris says he will seek the advice of his in- 
fluential family, “because | know as much about 
distribution as | knew about making a feature- 
length film at the beginning of this project.” 

Neither he nor Bennett has decided whether to 
pursue a career in film, although Harris is 
considering “something in writing, acting and 
directing.” Both know the industry is unpredictable 
and offers no guarantees. Bennett, an engineering 
student, says his career might hinge on the success 
of “Darkmoor.” “I have to admit that a life in the 
Silicon Valley is abhorrent to me.” 


SUSAN WENZEL 
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ing new light on learning — 


iversification is good for business. For the 
Fuqua School of Business, however, con- 
solidation should be a whole lot better. 

For most of the school’s 13-year history —until 
last January, when the new Science Drive facility 
unofficially opened —students were taking classes in 
any of five buildings spread across two campuses. It 
gave new meaning to the word used to describe the 
business school’s M.B.A. program: rigorous. 

But that’s all in the past now. On April 22. the 
$15 million. 140.000-square-foot building was dedi- 
cated inthe name of Atlanta industrialist John 
Brooks Fuqua, whose $10 million gift in 1980 was 
central to the school’s expansion. 

Designed by New York architect Edward 
Larrabee Barnes and built by Robert H. Pinnix (24) 
Associates of Gastonia, N.C., the building consoli- 
dates. under one skylight-punctuated roof, the M.B.A. 
and Executive Education programs. It will afford 
expansion of these programs—accommodating 500 
day M.B.A. students compared to the current 356, 
250 eveningand or weekend M.B.A. students versus 
the present 115, and 1.500 people annually in 14 exec- 
utive education programs. 

Nestled on three and a half acres of woodland, 
the four-level Fuqua School makes liberal use of 
glass, offering forested vistas from nearly every 
vantage point. Windowed walls throughout create a 
visual unity between the woodlands and work 
lounge areas. Its exterior is of precast concrete pan- 
els. 

Classrooms dominate the first level. with admin- 
istrative offices on the second and faculty offices on 
the third and fourth. The two wings— M.B.A. and 
Executive —are connected by an outdoor terrace 
featuring an immense circular planter. “The faculty 
hoped it would bea hot tub,” said an employee. Their 


hopes were dashed when three large weeping beech 
trees arrived instead. 

A starkly symmetrical central mall, softened by 
plants. highlights the M.B.A. wing. The hallway, of 
Virginia ground face block stone. has recessed stu- 
dent lockers on one side and classrooms on the other. 
The classrooms, each seating 70 students, are done in 
high tech shades of gray, with molded chairs and con- 
tinuous curved desktop. Above the classrooms are 
smaller team and seminar rooms overlooking the 
central mall. At the western end of the wing is the 
student lounge. warm and inviting despite its sweep- 
ing dimensions. Some of the best seats in the house 
can be found in front of the lounge’s floor-to-ceiling 
windows. A student-operated snack area is located 
next to the lounge. 

The M.B.A. wing also contains the 75,000- 
volume capacity library, with yet another splendid 
woodland view. An IBM personal computer gives 
students access to all business related data bases. 
Computer laboratories are located near the library. A 
joint study program with IBM was announced at the 
dedication ceremonies by Thomas Keller ’53, dean of 
the business school. The program, to focus on the 
application of computer technology to business, will 
provide the Fuqua School with IBM computer 
systems. 

A show-stopper on tours of the Fuqua School is 
the 500-seat main auditorium. Its upholstered seat- 
ing, recessed lighting and muted colors have a theat- 
rical quality. But this room means business, with its 
fullarray of audio-visual equipment. 

The upper levei of the building’s eastern end 
contains the office tower for student affairs, place- 
ment and administrative offices. 

The Executive Education wing consists of the 
spacious R.J. Reynolds Auditorium, which seats 























60, surrounded by seminar and discussion rooms. 
Serving as the central classroom for executive pro- 
grams, the auditorium has similar state-of-the-art 
audio-visual capabilities as the main auditorium— 
the two can give the same presentation simultane- 
ously. Adjacent to this area are the kitchen and 
dining hall, the latter a bold contrast of emerald 
green rug and white oak furniture. The dining room 
can be divided into separate rooms and used for 
meetings and conferences. 

The wood-paneled faculty lounge is located in 
the Executive Education wing to encourage inter- 
action between faculty and executives. A portrait of 
J.B. Fuqua—painted by Florida portrait artist 
Dupree Fuller—has been placed in the lounge. 

The executive lounge, located next to the ex- 
ternal affairs office suite, is done in business suit 
gray and offers a sumptuous area for relaxation 


between program sessions. 

The faculty towers are spacious and sunny, 
with sufficient room to separate the smokers from 
the non-smokers. In fact, one loyal secretary kicked 
the habit to accompany her boss to his smokeless 
quarters. 

“It sounds rudimentary, but now you can see 
the business school,” says Paul Stames ’67, assistant 
dean and director of external affairs. “You couldn’t 
before because we were extremely fragmented. 
With the new building we have created a lifestyle— 
an environment with all the educational resources. 
We were ata plateau before, particularly in terms of 
expansion. Anyone who looks at this facility will 
see this is the best of the top schools. 

Doren Madey ’74, M.Ed.’75, Ph.D.’79, associ- 
ate director for external affairs, says the Fuqua 
School, because of its expanded facilities, will be 


able to enhance its alumni network in the business 
community—a network of alumni now numbering 
almost 1,i00. 

Stames says the school has a sound academic 
reputation considering its relatively short history. 
“We're certainly in the top 15 of business schools, 
though maybe not the top eight. The commitment 
Duke made is that we will be of the same national 
prominence as its other professional schools.” 

A $30 million capital campaign for the busi- 
ness school has been under way since 1980. Major 
components are the $16 million facility, including 
the library and computers, a $12 million endow- 
ment and a $2 million loan fund. Stames says the 
campaign is within $1.8 million of its goal, and 
targets next December as the completion date. 

SUSAN WENZEL 








Teaching the three Cs to MBAs 


orget about the ABCs of successful business. 

John Brooks Fuqua—multi-millionaire, 

entrepreneurial guru and benefactor of the 
new Fuqua School of Business—says it’s all a matter 
of the three Cs: Capacity, Capital and Courage. 

But while mental ability and money may grease 
the wheel, it’s the willingness to take chances that gets 
things rolling, says Fuqua. At age 66, he’s a self- 
described gambler who prefers the conference table 
to the gaming table. 

A Duke trustee and member of the business 
school’s board of visitors, Fuqua is chairman of the 
board and chief executive officer of the Atlanta- 
based Fuqua Industries, Inc., chairs the boards of 
Pier | Imports, Inc. and Triton Group Ltd, and is 
director of American Seating Company. 

Fuqua’s is a story people like to hear. Rural 
Virginia farmboy turned Atlanta multi-millionaire is 
the stuff of novels, motivational tapes and TV mini- 
series. 

Asa boy in Prince Edward County, Va., Fuqua 
had more courage than anything else—except maybe 
savvy. Self-taught in business and finance from 
books he borrowed by mail from the Duke library, 
his first investment was 25 cents for a booklet on ham 
radio operation. At age 17, operator’s license in hand, 
he left the farm and joined the Merchant Marines 
as a radio operator. Within two years he was chief 
radio engineer at a station in Charleston, S.C. 

Two years later, armed with capacity and cour- 
age but lacking capital, he sought and found the in- 
vestors who would help him become manager and 
part owner inan Augusta, Ga., radio station. That 
led to investment ina soft drink bottling company, 
radio stations and finally a $250,000 gamble on TV 
equipment—the medium was considered a passing 
fad by some. Shortly thereafter, television station 
WJBF-TV in Augusta began a most profitable 
operation. A few years ago, the station sold for nearly 
$30 million. In business circles, this is knownasa tidy 
profit. Indelicately phrased, Fuqua cleaned up. 

Capital was poured into other fields—froma 
wholesale bakery chain to a string of real estate ven- 
tures. The well-greased wheel was rolling. 

Fuqua spent almost 10 years in Georgia politics, 
seven in the state legislature beginning in 1957. Dur- 
ing his four terms—three in the House, one in the 
Senate—he chaired the House Banking Committee 
and the Senate Banking and Finance Committee. He 
also served as chairman of the state Democratic party 
from 1962 to 1966. “I spent some of my best years in 
politics,” says Fuqua, though he doesn’t plana re- 
turn. His arena is business. 





Often described as a man of few words, Fuqua 
says he’s “in many ways bashful.” No matter, since his 
actions speak much louder, with a reverberation that 
makes it hard to tell where one success ends and the 
other begins. 

The publicly-held Fuqua Industries, Inc. posted 
revenues of almost $608 million in 1982, down from 
the $2.1 billion in 1979 after an intentional stream- 
lining of operations. Emphasis has been placed on 
maximizing investment returns and increasing share- 
holder wealth. “It’s our ‘less is more’ strategy,” says 
Fuqua. The companies represent farm, home and 
industrial products, and recreational products and 
services. Among them are Snapper Power Equip- 
ment, Islander Yachts, Inc., Klemp Corp. (metal bar 
grating), Ajay Enterprises Corp. (golf, exercise and 
other sports equipment), Colorcraft Corp. (photo- 
finishing) and Shoreline Products, Inc. (boat and 
motorcycle trailers). 

Fuqua World Trade Corp. is a major importer 
of sporting goods from the Far East, and maintains 
offices in the People’s Republic of China, Taiwan, 
Hong Kong and Korea. Fuqua World Trade was one 
of the first American companies to establish an office 
in Peking after normalization of relations with 
China. Fuqua Industries’ most recent acquisition is 
American Seating, a leading supplier of transporta- 
tion, auditorium and stadium seating, and open of- 
fice furniture systems. Fuqua Industries also owns 
approximately 25 percent of common stock in Triton 
Group Ltd., successor to the former Chase Manhat- 
tan Mortgage and Realty Trust. Nearly 7,500 people 


are employed by Fuqua Industries, which has 16,000 
stockholders. 

Fuqua’s gift to the business school—originally a 
$10 million commitment including stocks and real 
estate—has grown to approximately $18 million. It’s 
no great irony to Fuqua that the new facility, which 
educates students in successful business management 
and entrepreneurial initiative, honors a man who 
graduated at the top of his class from the School of 
Hard Knocks. 

“There’s much more knowledge to be had today 
than there was when I came along,” says Fuqua, who 
has since received numerous honorary degrees, 
including one from Duke. “It didn’t take as much 
education. Information is growing at a huge rate. 
You need to know a lot more today. | wouldn’t en- 
courage anyone to do things the way | did if they 
could afford a formal education. Those who can af- 
ford it will go out to be far better equipped. The 
School of Hard Knocks is vastly overrated. Statisti- 
cally, business school is the greatest investment in 
education.” 

When he speaks at the Fuqua School, he urges 
students and executives alike to read—books, jour- 
nals, magazines and newspapers. “So many people 
think they’re educated, yet there’s so much growth 
and change that if you want to remain informed, you 
must read every day. That’s what I’ve always done.” 

Another valuable lesson Fuqua learned on his 
own is one he’d like to see emphasized in all M.B.A. 
programs. “My experience taught me to place a high- 
er priority on getting along with individuals,” he says. 
“That comes of knowing how to communicate. You 
can have an M.B.A. certificate but if you don’t know 
how to utilize a secretary, if you can’t make an effec- 
tive telephone call, you’re going to have trouble. 

“Business 1s all about dealing with people. No 
one can bea great success unless he knows how to use 
other people’s brains—and their money.” It would 
sound manipulative coming from someone else. 
From Fuqua, who had investors smiling back when 
he was in his 20s, it sounds like a noble gesture. But he 
doesn’t dole out investment tips like party favors. 
“When they work, it’s fine,” he says. “When they 
don’t, you've lost a friend.” 

While Fuqua is a multi-millionaire, he politely 
insists he’s not one ina million. “My success story is 
even more probable now. People make money by 
knowing how to use money. There’s more capital 
now than ever before. And besides,” he adds, “there 
are successful Virginia farmboys all over.” 


SUSAN WENZEL 
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President Terry Sanford and Univer- 
sity Marshal Pelham Wilder presented 
Semans with an honorary doctor of 
laws degree just before she delivered 
the commencement address. Other 
honorary degrees recipients were: Sir 
Isaiah Berlin, British philosopher, 
writer, critic, historian and teacher; 
United Methodist Bishop William R. 
Cannon, former dean of Emory Uni- 
versity’s Candler School of Theology; 
Bonnie E. Cone A.M. 41, former 
president of Charlotte College and vice 
chancellor for student affairs at UNC- 
Charlotte; Helen G. Edmonds, N.C. 
Central University history professor 
emeritus; Ernest L. Eliel, interna- 
tionally known researcher and UNC- 
Chapel Hill chemistry professor; 
George Harrell 32, M.D. '36, former 
chairman of the department of medi- 
cine at Bowman Gray School of Medi- 
cine, first dean of the University of 
Florida’s medical school and first dean 
of Penn State’s Milton S. Hershey 
Medical Center; Paul G. Rogers, law- 
yer and former Florida congressman; 
and Paul Taylor, dancer, choreo- 
grapher and director of the Paul Taylor 
Dance Company. 
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Moments 


“Now, what is the point I want to make today?I want to 
talk to you about compassionate living and how well 
equipped you are to live the compassionate life. ... The 
breadth of a liberal arts curriculum helps us to fine-tune 
our response mechanisms so that we can develop a sense of 
the vicarious. If, in all our reactions, we can place ourselves 
in the position of the other person and actually teach our- 
selves to feel some of that person’s feelings, we will be 
equipped constantly with our own form of preventive 
medicine. This requires practice—a training of our minds 
to a double reaction. It’s hard but it is a vital part of 
compassionate living.” 

Mary D.B.T.Semans °39 
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Preserving a tradition 


ifty years ago the “Marse Jack” bell, nick- 

named for Trinity President John C. Kilgo, 

rang out the close of commencement exer- 
cises. One graduating senior, Dorothy Newsom 

Rankin "33, had fond memories of the bell. A 
“self-appointed committee of one,” she made sure the 
tradition would continue. 

On the advent of her 50th class reunion, she 
wrote: “I was born in my parents’ home only two 
doors from the Trinity College campus where my 
Daddy, Dallas Walton Newsom, was longtime ¢ 
treasurer of the college. He himself had graduated 
from the college in 1899. 

+  “Icannot remembera time when | did not love 
the old bell! | remember it well from my earliest 
childhood, especially when I used to attend to 
flag-lowering exercises on the Trinity campus with 
my parents. This ceremony was always the final 
occasion of the four-day commencements and always 
ended with the ringing of the ‘Sunset Bell.’ The 
occasion was so beautiful and so sad that to this day I 
can remember crying when the old bell was rung, 
even though I was a small child. 

“Through many years the voice of the old 
campus bell was an integral and necessary part of the 
life of the campus and of the community. Through 
the years it spoke in numerous ways to successive 
generations: it marked the hours for changing classes; 
it tolled the hour of sunset; it announced victories on 
the athletic field; it gave the time of day and the 
townspeople were accustomed to setting their clocks 
by it; it was the guardian of the peace and announced 
emergencies in the community; in May 1945 it issued 
forth the alert to the thrilling glad tidings of V-E Day; 
and for decades it traditionally marked the official 
close of the school year when, just as the class flag had 
been lowered, it tolled the hour of sunset. The ‘Sunset 





Bell’ was an important part of the life of the East 
Campus and of the community for many years. 
“Almost as soonas the West Campus of Duke 
University opened in the fall of 1930 (my sophomore 
year) and ever since that time there have arisen from 
time to time through the years numerous repeated 
efforts to remove the old bell to West Campus. 
Because of my longtime love for the bell, my deep 
respect for campus tradition, and my firm conviction 


Recognizing excellence 


in teaching 


ruce L. Payne, lecturer in policy sciences and 

public policy at Duke since 1973, received the 

1983 Alumni Distinguished Undergraduate 
Teaching Award. Also director of the Program in 
Humanities, Public Policy and the Arts, and associ- 
ate director of the Center for Documentary Photo- 
graphy, Payne joined the Duke faculty in 1971 asa 
political science and public policy instructor. 

In presenting the award to Payne during com- 
mencement ceremonies, General Alumni Associa- 
tion President Kay Couch B.S.N.°58 said, “Sparking 
the intellectual energy of one’s students is reward in 
itself. But recognizing excellence in teaching reminds 
us of the special talent that turns dutiful listeners into 
avid learners. It affirms that students will seek out 
such faculty, thrive in their environment, and gladly 
pursue an opportunity to honor them.” 

Payne was selected for the award from among 
13 faculty members nominated by students, with 
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final selection made by acommittee of the GAA. 

“It’s enormously gratifying because I really do 
care a lot about teaching,” says Payne of the award. 
“I’ve been able to teach in areas that matter to me, 
and I’ve had the breadth here to develop my own 
philosophical concerns.” 

Ina letter of recommendation for the award, 
one student wrote: “In this time of pre- 
professionalism and undergraduate specialization, 
he is a mainstay of the pure liberal arts tradition, 
which has made Duke the outstanding institution it 
is. He has demonstrated an impressive and unusual 
ability to incorporate literature, philosophical 
thought, history and numerous other disciplines into 
the policy-making process. All who come into aca- 
demic contact with him are enlightened in the ethical 
and humanitarian elements of decision-making, 
whether it be in the public or private sector.” 

Payne, age 41, received his undergraduate 





that the bell belongs on East Campus, | have, for the 
past 52 years, considered myself a self-appointed 
committee-of-one to guard the beloved old bell 
against these efforts. 

“In 1933 the senior class of the Woman’s College 
of Duke University gave as its class gift to the uni- 
versity the tall steel tower which continues to hold the: 
bell today. As president of my class, I had the privi- 
lege of making a brief speech in the formal presen- 
tation of the tower to the president of Duke Uni- 
versity on June 5, 1933, on behalf of my classmates. 

“Fora long time | have felt that the steeltower =. 
which houses the ‘Sunset Bell’should havea plaque 
stating that the tower was the class gift of the senior 
class of 1933 of the Woman’s College of Duke Uni- re 
versity. So persistent was my feeling on this subject 
that I finally decided to try to furnish such a plaque 
myself.” 

Rankin met with James A. Ward, university 
architect, and Calvin Ward, assistant provost for 
academic facilities, to make the arrangements. They 
decided that a bronze plaque mounted ona granite 
marker should be placed at the base of the tower. In 
addition to the class gift information, a brief history 
of the bell would also be engraved. And Rankin 
gladly donated the $600 it cost to preserve a tradition, 
and “settle for all time that East Campus is where the 
‘Sunset Bell’ should remain.” 

The 6,500-pound bell, with both a diameter and 
height of five feet, was a gift of Benjamin N. Duke on 
March 21, 1911. Four months and a day later it was 
rung for the first time—S0 tolls in honor of Bishop 
John C. Kilgo’s 50th birthday. 

The bell will toll 50 times on June 11, 1983, at 
6:45—sundown—in honor of the Class of 1933’s 50th 





reunion. 












Award-winner Payne and GAA President Couch 


degree from the University of California at Besley. 
in 1963, and his master’s in political science from Yak 
in 1965. Before joining the Duke faculty, he taught at 
Kirkland College, Yale and Stillman College. 
Author of several publications focusing on eth- 
ics and public policy, he was on the board of. directors 
of Durham’s Operation Breakthrough and directed 
Duke’s Migrant Workers Study Project. gece 
The GAA presented Payne a $3,000 honorar- 


for the library. 





























Looking back at Duke, what two or three 
campus events do you recall most vividly? 


The Vigil and turmoil of the late 60s and early 

70s... The commitment of time and energy 

that was invested by many of us in the Vigil 

and associated issues—this heightened my 

awareness of political issues which have 

remained important to me since that time. 
David R. Garr 68, M.D. 72 


Certainly the Vigil was a significant event for 
me. I found the historical juxtaposition of my 
personal education quest with sweeping social 
changes that occurred in 1967 to be both dis- 
turbing and exhilarating. Life has not been the 
same since... My universe at Duke involved 
intellectual freedom and encouraged probing 
beneath the surface. It also opened my eyes to 
national and world issues. After 1968, it was 
impossible for me to become a sleeping 
American. 

Carol Tewksbury ’68 





hey mentiona triple overtime win over UNC, 

Joe College Weekend, fraternity rush, but 

members of the Class of 1968, in responding 
to their 15th reunion questionnaire, remember the 
university’s first major campus demonstration with 
a clarity that belies the time now separating them 
from the April 1968 event. 

Duke students of the late 60s through the early 
70s, as with their counterparts on college campuses 
nationwide, were witnesses to and in some cases 
participants in protests focusing on pressing social 
issues. The forms of protest ranged from the highly 
organized four-day silent vigil by nearly 1,500 peo- 
ple on the main quad, to a day-long occupation of 
Allen Building a year later. The issues ranged from 
the Vigil’s focus on minimum wages and unioniza- 
tion of non-academic employees to emphasis on 
black studies and an increase in the number of black 
faculty members, among demands stemming from 
the Allen Building incident. The scope of issues 
reached from university policy to broader questions 
of racial equality, civil rights, the Vietnam War and 
the draft. The campus reflected local and national 
outrage—over the assassination of Martin Luther 
King Jr. in 1968 to the escalation of the war into the 
1970s. 

Over time, these so-called activist years would 
be chronicled and analyzed —by graduate students in 
theses, sociologists and political scientists. They are 
also etched in the memories of today’s business peo- 
ple, homemakers, artists and judges—yesterday’s 
ringleaders, cheerleaders, followers or casual observ- 
ers of intensive campus unrest at Duke. What was 
their involvement then? What are their perspectives 
now? And what of today’s students, most of whom 
were losing baby teeth in 1968 while college admin- 
istrators were losing sleep. How do these groups view 
one another? Is today’s campus calm a sign of apa- 
thy or are the mechanisms of change humming more 
efficiently—more quietly? 
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came to Duke in 1963,” says Dave Birkhead "67. 

“The historical circumstances were wildly dif- 

ferent then. We were still in a ‘SOs mentality —it 
was a complacent, prosperous time. Then civil rights 
and the war impinged on all that. There developed a 
continuum of issues, a sense of cause and effect. That 
continuum got me involved with journalism,” says 

Birkhead, who was editor of the Chronicle in his 
senior year. “People are motivated by things that 
touch them. 

“Today, young people come to school under 
pressure to compete fora small number of jobs. Duke 
students seem to be more upscale in their aspirations, 
so they don’t have as many options. Issues today 
seem so distant. They're hard to understand in a way 
that touches our lives. How does a 19-year-old expe- 
rience nuclear energy in an immediate sense. It’s not 
nearly as immediate as getting your ass drafted and 
being sent off toa place you can’t even pronounce.” 

He says today’s students seem less inclined to 
“change the world. Today the world is a lot more 
competitive, and the focus is more on taking care of 
ourselves. If the events of the 60s hadn’t happened, I 
know I'd be different today,” says Birkhead, who 
owns a typesetting business in Durham and is manag- 
ing editor of a new statewide newspaper, the North 
Carolina Independent. “A lot of us who might have 
gone onto ordinary lives without a sense of the ability 
to effect change were bumped across the line. I can’t 
go back. 

“Of course, we believed we could change the 
world right quick, and that’s the impetuousness of 
youth. It’s endemic to being 19 years old. But we had 
an extra special dose then—you could block doors to 
the Pentagon, to draft centers. In that respect we were 
very wrong. We thought power was a large demon- 
stration. We didn’t understand what power was. We 
didn’t realize how little power we had. We had to 
learn that it takes time. Now we’re in it for the long 
haul,” says Birkhead, who was a coordinator of the 
1968 march to and occupation of the home of then 
president Douglas Knight. That action focused on 
campus issues of unionization, hiring black profes- 
sors and larger questions of discrimination. 

Dave Sorenson 83, editor of the Chronicle, 
agrees that immediacy of issues dictates their priority 
to students. “There’s a lot of paranoia around here 
about coming from affluent families and not being 
able to maintain that. Students are scared of slipping 
or being unable to begin a generation of affluence. It 
sounds selfish but if you don’t look out for yourself, 
no one will. We stopped seeing unemployment asa 
problem of the inner cities. It’s a problem for 22-year- 
old college graduates now. 

“There are pockets of students interested in so- 
cial issues,” he says, “but there is no pressure to get 
involved in anything in particular. Students may care 
about social issues but there’s a line between caring 
and giving them action. There’s an attempt here to 
educate people, but you don’t see protests for any- 
thing. 

“There is a certain nostalgia for the 60s and 
early 70s,” he says. “We’ve all read about it, though 
none of us lived through it. There was so much more 
a feeling of being connected to the school. It seemed 
everyone was concerned. Today’s issues are so much 
harder to get a hold of —they’re more subtle. You 
care about the nuclear arms race but what can you 
do? So students put their energy where they can meet 
objectives—in grades, a career. If you switched pop- 
ulations between then and now, you'd get the same 
results. Issues were more tangible then, but in both 
cases, people act on what affects them personally. 
Issues today are so well designed that they’re hard to 
get mad at. What are you going to do, tear a missile 
apart? Before, you could at least burn your draft 
card.” 

“| was involved in everything that went onat 
Duke, starting with the Vigil,” says John Valentine 
‘71, M.Ed.’77. “Protest came naturally to me. For 
others it didn’t. The sense of community was incredi- 
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ble. Every few months there was a new issue, but the 
central issue we were dealing with was the incredible 
freedom available if we kept pushing for it, from 
campus liberalization to world problems.” 

Valentine recalls the February 1968 takeover of 
Allen Building by approximately 40 black students as 
the one incident of violence. “The police used tear gas 
and I remember lots of my friends who were standing 
around became sick from the fumes. It even got into 
the ventilation systems. Later we used to say ‘If you 
weren't tear gassed, you weren’t close enough.’ The 
early marches, the Vigil, the Allen Building, the Mor- 
atorium and takeover of the traffic circle (1970 ac- 
tions against the Cambodian invasion and the deaths 
of four Kent State students who were shot by mem- 
bers of the Ohio National Guard)—through these I 
learned the art of protest,” says Valentine. “It was 
extra-curricular but it was my education. Coordi- 
nating my involvement and the involvement of others 
was my education. 

“I feel we made a difference. It was an attitude, a 
time for experimentation. If you had an idea, you just 
did it. Many independent studies were available then. 
There were incredible growth experiences and we 
were extremely visible. You have to have visibility. 
Asa student it was important, and is important to- 
day,” says Valentine, who operates the Regulator 
Bookshop in Durham. “We retain visibility by what 
books we carry, and don’t carry.” 

He says today’s concern with social issues is ona 


more personal basis. “After the mid-1970s, people 
started getting burned out being told what to do. 
Talk of the revolution stopped, after being a buzz 
word for years. The whole thing became more a cul- 
tural event. But I can’t look at it from that angle. It 
was a deep, strong experience, one you sometimes 
hate to share with someone who wasn’t there.” 

Charles Becton J.D.’69, now a judge in the N.C, 
Court of Appeals, was the only graduate student in- 
volved in the 1969 Allen Building incident, and was 
among the approximately 40 people placed on 
probation for his involvement. “I have no bitter 
memories of my years at Duke,” he says. “It was an 
awakening. As the only black in my law class, I 
sensed the problems, although my situation was quite — 
different from that of the undergraduates. I under- 
stood their desire for unity. | was their comrade in 
concern.” Becton helped organize the Afro-Ameri- 
can Society, and was an avid contributor of letters 
and poems to the Chronicle. 

“There were reasons to be involved then, and 
clearly we made a difference, from black studies and 
more black professors to having a black barber,” 
he says. “I do think the administration made a con- 
scious effort to meet our needs. Their awareness 
came around. Those times were a major part of my 
development. They kept me from moving away from — 
blackness—forgetting where I came from.” 

“I was definitely a conservative,” says Susie 
Werber Hill 69. “My sense of Duke came from fam- 
ily who'd gone there, so I had preconceived ideas that 
it would be like the 50s, with bobby socks and ox- 
fords. In 1965, it was still somewhat like that, though 
things like curfew had radically changed by the time I 
was a senior. I don’t remember who fought for the 
changes on campus, but I didn’t mind one way or the 
other. Like my friends, I was more a spectator, but I 
distinctly remember that a minority of students were 
involved in demonstrations, except for the Vigil. 
There was a constant array of causes. 

“I was more interested in getting my education 
and living the good life of the college student,” says 
the Durham homemaker. “I had enough trouble 
keeping my grades up.” 

Hill says her first two years at Duke were rela- 
tively insulated. “Activism, especially in the last two 
years, couldn’t help but bring attention to what was 
going on outside of the campus. But there was no 
peer pressure to be active, and I felt free todo and 
choose as I pleased.” 

“During those last two years, there were a lot of 
intense and sorrowful looking people. They were 
trying to express themselves, but all that introspec- 
tion makes you unhappy. The activists seemed pretty 
negative to me.” 

Hill, a former Duke cheerleader, serves as advis- 
er to the present-day squad. “I imagine students are 
still out there trying to change things, only they’re not 
as belligerent going about it as they were. I think - 
students are more like me now. I know the cheer- 
leaders are concerned about doing well in their work. 
The emphasis is on frat parties, having friends, social 
growth. The way I see it is, live it up now. Things 
don’t get better later.” 


ampus turmoil captured media interest, and 

while Duke protests were comparatively 

mild, alumni were themselves active in re- 
sponse to the stories they read, the newscasts they 
watched. “We had a lot of mail and many phone calls, 
particularly concerning the occupation of President 
Knight’s home around the time of the Vigil. People 
were pro and con about the situation,” says David 
Ross J.D.’63, assistant director and later director of 
development during the era. 

“Granting the Duke situation does not appear to 
be of the magnitude of that at California or Colum- 
bia, the fact remains that the seeds for such problems 
have been planted,” wrote an alumnus. “Permitted to 
mature, they very well could turn out to be leftist 
































“With increased pressure day to day, we were 
never two steps ahead—we were always 
responding. No one was used to large masses 
of people bringing pressure to bear. As aresult 
at Duke, which had always been a comfortable 
place, its constituency thought we were not 
part of a nationally and highly significant 
event. They thought something was wrong 
with us, and why didn’t we fix it.” 


Douglas Knight 
Duke president, 1962-69 


movements which have been nourished behind a fa- 
cade of social consciousness and through the straw of 
academic freedom. A responsible administration 
must take a firm position which precludes that 
possibility.” 

“The times ahead for Duke are, I fear, even more 
volatile, but that is no more than I fear for the society 
in which we all live,” wrote another alumnus. “I am 
proud that my alma mater has at last entered that try- 
ing but vital arena where she should be.” 

“We were reaching the end of our Fifth Decade 
Campaign,” recalls Ross, now in private business. 
“We were especially sensitive to alumni feeling at that 
time. From the development standpoint, statistics 
would show a decline in the numbers of participants 
in alumni giving. This was partly the result of disen- 
chantment with the general climate during those 
years.” 

Annual Giving figures showed a drop in donor 
numbers from approximately 15,000 during each 


year from 1965 to 1967 to approximately 12,000 dur- 
ing academic year 1968-69. “Through the university’s 
excellent communication to friends and alumni, and 
its ability to show its strong leadership,” says Ross, 
“participation picked up again. The university 
emerged in good shape.” Participant figures returned 
to the 15,000 level by 1970-71 and have continued to 
show steady growth. 

There was concern about the media’s treatment 
of campus unrest—that undue attention was being 
paid to violence. “I remember being contacted by 
CBS News,” recalls Valentine. “They wanted to 
know what was going on down here. I told them we 
were very committed to ending the war. They said 
something like, ‘That’s fine but call us if there’s any 
violence.’ I guess they figured everyone is committed.” 

In an effort to keep parents, alumni and friends 
informed, particularly during the time of the Vigil 
and occupation of President Knight’s house, the late 
Frank Ashmore, then vice president for institutional 
advancement, prepared a brochure titled “A Crisis in 
Conscience.” “Recent events on the campus of Duke 
University which have involved students, members of 
the faculty and some non-academic employees have 
been so dramatic that they have captured widespread 
public attention. These events have puzzled and baf- 
fled many of our alumni, the parents of our students, 
and other friends of the university.” 

The brochure went on to outline actual events, 
demands made by participants, and the university’s 
response. “We are hopeful at this point that we are 
very near the end of an experience that has been as 
mysterious, as complex and as demanding as any | 
have ever known,” Ashmore concluded. 

William Griffith 50, then dean of student affairs 
and now vice president for student affairs, says the 
universities were a natural setting for social protest. 
“Many things coalesced students, faculty and 
administration—the racial changes taking place, the 
assassination of Martin Luther King, Vietnam. Quite 
a lot of students were seriously involved in attempts 


“If you weren't tear gassed, you weren’t close enough” became a catch phrase of the Allen Building takeover. 





to bring about changes. They found the university 
was most responsive to them, which is not unnatural. 
The university is sort of a family. When they lashed 
out at the government, nothing would happen. When 
they lashed out at the university, changes would take 
place, people would talk to them and they could see 
some manifestation of something happening and get 
feedback.” 

Griffith says Duke activists had greater impact 
on campus issues than the necessarily more diffused 
national and international issues. He says their ac- 
tions focused university attention and action on non- 
academic employee unionization and pay, black 
study programs and official use of segregated facili- 
ties. “Some would disagree,” says Griffith, “but I do 
think that by sensitizing the university to some of 
these issues, they hastened a process that was already 
under way. And over the years, the participation of 
students in the decision-making process created a 
greater sense of everyone working together. 

“] was most impressed at the time with the 
camaraderie between administrators who worked 
together during all of this,” says Griffith. Among 
them was Taylor Cole, then provost and now James 
B. Duke professor emeritus of political science. His 
experiences during Duke’s activist years are included 
ina book, “The Recollections of R. Taylor Cole,” 
recently published by Duke Press. In it he describes 
his role in achieving racial integration at Duke and 
his handling of the Vigil and occupation of President 
Knight’s house. 

“I wish I’d kept a diary,” says Griffith. “Those 
were remarkable years. But | don’t mean to glamour- 
ize them. We have a habit of forgetting the bad parts. 
That’s how we survive.” 


urvival itself was no easy task for college 

presidents throughout the nation. Says Grif- 

fith, “Kingman Brewster (then president of 
Yale) was the only president of a major university 
who survived that time. Many presidents went out 
during that period. Universities are very fragile. They 
can’t absorb too much on an ongoing basis.” 

Douglas Knight, president of Duke for six anda 
half years, resigned his post in 1969. While his deci- 
sion to enter private business did not result solely 
from the turmoil of the era, his tenure was punctua- 
ted by major social changes, including the admission 
of black students and the gradual disappearance of in 
loco parentis. 

It was also during his administration that the 
university adopted a regulation to deal with disrupt- 
ive demonstrations, knownas the Pickets and Pro- 
tests Policy. No such regulation had been established 
at Duke before, “because none has been needed,” said 
Knight in a statement issued in January 1968. “But 
the mood of college and university campuses across 
the nation has changed drastically within recent 
years, and the need fora clear policy on such matters 
now is self-evident.” The regulation was used on sev- 
eral occasions and resulted in probation for students 
involved in such actions as picketing military recruit- 
ers, the Allen Building takeover and interruptions in 
presentations by guest speakers. It’s rarely used now. 

“The turbulence obscured the real direction I 
was trying to flesh out for the university,” says 
Knight, now president and co-owner of Questar, a 
New Hope, Penn., optical company. “The 
consolidation of East and West Campus, the estab- 
lishment of the graduate business school, our first 
real development progam and The Duke 
Endowment—these things came about but their de- 
velopment was hindered. 

“With the exception of a few urban universities, 
no one really understood what was happening. With 
increased pressure day to day, we were never two 
steps ahead—we were always responding. No one 
was used to large masses of people bringing pressure 
to bear. Asa result at Duke, which had always beena 
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comfortable place, its constituency thought we were 
not part of a nationally and highly significant event. 


[hey thought something was wrong with us, and why 


didn’t we fix it.” says Knight. “One terribly difficult 
part of the pressure was that the various groups of 
students. alumni, faculty and administration were at 
war within themselves, which increased the pressure 
in my role as an authority figure. One of the most 
wearing aspects of my (university) Career was the 


constant clouding of issues and building of pressure.” 


Knight says he knew the university would later 
emerge from this trying era, “but at the time one 
couldn't pause long enough to consider it, knowing 
there would be a savage problem every day.” 

His turning point came about after the Allen 
Building takeover. “My first concern was to protect 
the students inside, which is why I brought ina spe- 
cial police force. I’m certain this kept the situation 
from becoming any more violent than it did. After 
that | was under tremendous pressure to throw the 
students out. By the time Id finished dealing with the 
controversy and legal procedure (the students were 


placed on probation for one year), | was a thoroughly 


neutralized man. It brought the end of my university 
career” 

He says seven “very disruptive, very unproduc- 
tivevears followed. It took me that long. I wish I 
could have been wise enough that it didn’t, but given 
what happened to many other college presidents, it 
made sense.” 

With the passage of time, Knight found perspec- 
tive. “I was part of the fabric of history,” he says. 


“When you are caught in forces like that, you don’t 
bear the blame alone. My work today is a real depar- 
ture. It’s a whole new world.” 


any people cite the political savvy of Pres- 

ident Terry Sanford, who came to the uni- 

versity in 1970, as instrumental in restor- 
ing calm to the campus. “He definitely had an ability 
to diffuse potentially volatile situations,” says Hutch 
Travers *71.“ He would try to come up with alterna- 
tive ways to show his concern without caving in to 
student demands.” 

Sanford, governor of North Carolina from 1961 
to 1965, says his early years as Duke’s president were 
among the more challenging of his career, “although 
10 years earlier we had been through citywide and 
statewide demonstrations, which were also extremely 
challenging, and at times somewhat dangerous. 
However, | consider the challenge of the early 70s to 
have been extremely significant because I thought the 
students were exactly right in protesting the war. The 
challenge was to make that protest constructive and 
useful instead of simply destructive.” 

Of students from the era, he says, “For the most 
part I think they have come through those experien- 
ces as much stronger people, and I trust that they're 
still very much personally concerned about all of the 
things that go on in the world, especially the inequi- 
ties and the injustices.” Sanford says campus activism 
was unique to the times, “because the students felt 
that the country had embarked onan undertaking 


Vearly 1,500 took part in the four-day silent vigil on the quad. 
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that was in their view, and in mine, extremely wrong. 
In my judgment, the protest around the nation that 
was started by students ultimately changed the na- 
tional policy, and | don’t know if that ever before 
happened or will likely happen again. It was a unique 
experience in the life of Americans.” 

“It was a different time,” says Linda Sigmon 69, 
M.Ed.’80, “a time when everyone, whether an activist 
or not, had to be touched by the mood of political 
activism, either positively or negatively. There was an 
awareness of issues beyond the campus. | was involy- 
ed at a distance— | listened to speakers, brought food 
to those sitting in the quad during the Vigil. 

“| did resent the irresponsibility on the part of 
some professors who called off classes, as if to say we 
belong out there instead of here. | felt an obligation to 
get as muchas possible out of what I perceived as 
Duke University. | also didn’t care for the attitude of 
some activists that if you didn’t participate, you were 
wrong. Despite what may have been the tyranny of 
the left, it was a freer time. There was not the pressure 
to be so directed toward a career that you had no time 
to experiment with other things. It seems that stu- 
dents today can tell you what business school they're 
going to. Many students seem to have made major 
career decisions before they even get here,” says Sig- 
mon, assistant director of the alumni affairs office. 

Sigmon says the Vietnam War protest was an 
example of student involvement in change. “When 
you look at what came of it, you'd have to say that 
what was said was heard, and had an effect. The con- 
fidence I now have in the ability to affect my envi- 
ronment had to come out of that. The Vietnam War 
brought things to a head, but the stage was set by 
John Kennedy. He inspired people and they believed 
they could make a difference.” 

Many students of the era, as well as some 
present-day students, speak of the camaraderie and 
unity of purpose that seemed so much in evidence in 
the late 60s and early "70s. Ironically, this did not 
extend to at least one arena where unity is normally 
“required reading.” 

“It was very difficult to blend a team concept at 
that time,” says Bucky Waters, head basketball coach 
from 1969 to 1973. “The kids were extremely 
individual-oriented. There wasn’t that sense of frivol- 
ity mixed with a seriousness of purpose—what you'd 
expect from 18-to-20-year-olds. There was an erosion 
of what I’d experienced of the player-coach relation- 
ship from my earlier years. 

“My style of coaching was ‘It’s my way or Trail- 
ways,’ and I was not inclined to lend all decisions toa 
committee process. I wasn’t and | still don’t,” says the 
current assistant vice president for health affairs, 
alumni and development. “] admit that my own lack 
of flexibility in that period led to an accentuation of 
(the players’) rigidity.” 

Referring to the rules he established, ranging 
from length of hair to attendance at breakfast, he 
says, “I was trying to be helpful to the kids. with an 
eye to where they'd be 10 years from now and the 
kinds of demands that would be placed on them. | 
took a lot of grief then—maybe | wasn’t smart 
enough or willing to change. It took a toll on me.” 

Waters says he probably would have coached 
another seven or eight years “had that era not 
evolved.” He says today’s students seem more 
team-oriented and concerned about their immediate 
future. “It’s almost a ’50s kind of time now. I wouldn't 
be surprised if they ate goldfish.” 

“Students are much more oriented toward their 
future than state and world affairs,” says Bill Bruton 
84, president of ASDU. “I can see this in student 
government. They don’t want to take strong stands’ 
on issues that don’t directly affect students. I don’t 
think that’s negative,” he says. “Our world today is 
more specialized and pre-professional. Duke mirrors 
the world that way. You do what you have to now to 
get where you want to be in the future. That’s how to 
survive. 

“There are several activist groups on campus, 


a 


and their methods are to educate—through films, 

lecture series and literature. People used to think they 
| needed numbers. Now educating people brings 
awareness of issues.” 

Awareness of issues doesn’t necessarily lead to 
change, Bruton says, at least as it was brought about 
during the activist years. “Many students feel they 
can’t change things, or that it’s not important. A lot 
of this came from the frustrations of the ’60s and "70s. 
| They thought they could change things but they 
found they were wrong. There was too much, it was 
too big for them. Looking back, | think it was a time 
when issues came together ina violent way. Now 
change comes by being a leader in the field. Then you 
can makea difference. You need to go slowly, learn 
the system and how to maneuver in it.” 

Bruton has no particular nostalgia for the 
activist years—no desire to trade places with his 60s 
counterparts. “No way,” he says. “There was too 





would like people to become activists in that they 
become active,” says Rick Amos ’83. “I would 
like to see the Duke community become in- 
formed, reach conclusions and do something.” 
Amos, an engineering student, was among coor- 
_dinators of a spring seminar at Duke, “Peacemaking 
‘ina Nuclear Age.” During the two-week seminar, 
political, scientific and religious leaders discussed the 
| present status of nuclear arms policies and the poten- 
tial for world peace. 

Amos shares the view of many students that in- 
volvement in programs such as the peacemaking 
| seminar is today’s form of activism, which takes a 
more educational and individual approach to world 
issues. 

His impressions of 60s activism came through 
his parents, he says. “I felt negative about it because it 
seemed so radical. Now I see they were protesting the 
Vietnam War—I!’d have protested, too.” He says 
/activism has evolved from a mass to an individual 
‘approach. “People seem to be more concerned about 
_what they can do instead of what the world should 
|do. We had to have the 60s to get where we are 
|today—to get involved and ask, ‘What can I do?’” 
| Having an impact on peacemaking efforts with- 
|in the context of the nuclear age was the goal of the 
seminar’s organizers. While portions of the seminar 
took a quantitative approach to the issue—with dis- 
cussion of numbers of war heads and installations be- 
tween the superpowers—other portions had a more 
\philosophical perspective. 
|. “Some of the so-called critical issues are really 
|mundane issues,” said Robert Kaiser, associate ed- 
\itor of the Washington Post and guest speaker at the 
|seminar. “We must be more philosophical. In talking 
about numbers and missile names, it’s easy not to 
think about what is mankind’s craziest 
accomplishment—the creation of weapons that are 
\literally unusable. In posterity, if there is a posterity, 
we will be looked upon in disbelief that this was ever 
allowed to happen.” 

Kaiser is a veteran Moscow correspondent and 
author of several books on Russia and nuclear war. 
“We’ve pretty much gotten used to the idea of nuclear 
weapons, as if it’s all all right,” said Kaiser. “But it 
really isn’t. The relative success of short-term policies 
to prevent the use of nuclear weapons determines the 
success of long-term efforts. The assumption that 
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much frustration. People put their bodies and souls 
into changing the world. They found they couldn't. It 
broke a lot of people. | wouldn’t want to go through 
that. | do think we need more idealistic people now— 
people to say ‘this is how it should be.’ I’d like to do 
something like that. I just hope I don’t get too tied 
down.” 

“Unionization, racial issues, these were things 
the university could do something about,” recalls 
Hutch Travers. “Ona national scale, the university 
was just a small part.” 

He says he still has many questions about the 
effectiveness of campus protest over larger issues of 
war and the draft. “I think a lot of people decided that 
radicalism was a tactic to get decision-makers to 
think about the effects their decisions would have at 
home. But you have to ask if Vietnam is any better off 
today. With the Russians in Afghanistan, the squash- 
ing of Solidarity, things are just as bad now. Some of 


Activism today . 


“Peacemaking ina Nuclear Age” 
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we’ve gotten this far and won’t use them—that sub- 
sequent generations will be smart enough not to use 
them—is dumb.” 

Kaiser blames nuclear proliferation in part ona 
cultural penchant for competition. “Trying to a- 
chieve parity between the superpowers 1s an irra- 
tional procedure in which we have lost sight of our 
real needs. It’s like a football game where we take 
comfort in numbers. We could build an arsenal equal 
to our needs and forget about it, but no one proposes 
it,” he said, “and that’s because of our cultural needs 
fora competitive fight.” 

He said service rivalry plays a significant role in 
the evolution of U.S. strategic arsenals, because 
branches of the military “want to share in the pie” of 
nuclear weapons acquisition. “We could, for exam- 
ple, move all ground missiles out to sea, but how 
would we explain this to the Air Force and Army?” 

A second factor in nuclear proliferation, said 
Kaiser, is “Soviet insensitivity to important issues. 
They are self-centered, ethnocentric and deeply neu- 
rotic about their own security for a variety of histor- 
ical reasons. Their definition of security is when 
everyone else is feeling insecure. They can’t accept 
what we recognize as parity.” 





us were a little benign in our theories. We didn’t credit 
the domino theory—we laughed at it.” 

Travers’ college experiences ranged from ROTC 
in his freshman year to appearing before the Pickets 
and Protests Policy board a year later for blocking 
the path of a military recruiter. Returning to Duke 
after a year off to work in the draft resistance, he be- 
came ASDU president. 

“| learned a lot,” he says. “Students took it upon 
themselves to get involved. It set me apart from the 
mainstream. To go back would be a co-optation—to 
use a word of the times—of my ideals,” says the 
Creedmoor, N.C., furniture-maker. “My eyes were 
opened. I can’t go back.” 

Whatever their involvement during the activist 
years, Duke students rarely speak dispassionately of 
the era. Says Dave Birkhead, “I didn’t make history 
—TI was shaped by it.” 

SUSAN WENZEL 





Kaiser said the role of public opinion has 
changed during the last two years. “There has beena 
lot of public discussion on the issue (of nuclear weap- 
ons) and we have all become sensitized. This is the 
first round of what hopefully will become a recurring 
phenomenon. People can scare the politicians in 
Washington so they'll know they’re being watched 
and are accountable.” 

Approximately 1,800 people attended the sem- 
inar. Sponsors were the Duke Campus Ministry, 
Institute of Policy Sciences and Public Affairs, Duke 
Arms Control Group, ASDU, Center for Interna- 
tional Studies, the Cleland Fund, the Bassett Fund 
and the N.C. Public Interest Research Group. Among 
participants were keynote speaker Rep. Walter 
Fauntroy (D-D.C.), leader of the Congressional 
Black Caucus; Ted Taylor, Princeton physicist and 
designer of nuclear weapons and reactors; Brian 
Urghart, British delegate to the United Nations; 
Bishop James Armstrong, president of the National 
Council of Churches; R. James Woolsey, a member 
of the President’s Commission on Strategic Forces; 
and several Duke faculty members. 

Jerry Sanders, of the City University of New 
York’s World Policy Institute, led a discussion about 
establishing a peace studies program at Duke. The 
University of North Carolina and several other 
schools have such programs. Interest was shown in 
various options, including a joint program in peace 
and war studies between UNC and Duke. 

“A number of students, faculty and administra- 
tors are interested in some kind of peace studies pro- 
gram at Duke,” says Amos. “The frustrating problem 
is that faculty members are not able to put their ener- 
gies into it now. A first step in working toward the 
goal of a full program would be starting witha self- 
designed major for students, using the existing curri- 
culum. We could progress from there to to full peace 
studies program and bring in new faculty. 

“We're headed ina totally different direction 
today,” Amos says. “We’ve marched enough, and I 
don’t think we would get anything accomplished that 
way now. A march would be an example of ‘a nuclear 
thing.’ If a program at Duke could be developed to 
study peacemaking and the arms issues—now that 
would be something.” 

SUSAN WENZEL 
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People 


Write: Class Notes Editor, Alumni Affairs, Duke University, Durham, NC 27706 


News of alumni who have received graduate 


or professional degrees but did not attend 


Duke as undergraduates appears under the 


year in which the advanced degree was 


awarded. Otherwise the year designates the 


person's undergraduate class. 


20s & °30s 


Gay Wilson Allen ‘26, A.M.°29 received the 13th 
annual James Russell Lowell Prize from the 
Modern Language Association of America for his 
book, “Waldo Emerson: A Biography.” The Lowell 
Prize is awarded each year foran outstanding book 
written by a member of the association. Allenisa 
professor emeritus in English at New York Univer- 
sity and holds an honorary doctorate in literature 
from Duke. 


Donald Jacobs ‘36 has written “A Scientist and his 
Experiences with Corruption and Treason in the 

US Military-Industrial Establishment,” published 
by his firm, The Jacobs Instrument Co., in Canada 


Marianna D. Bagley ‘37, A.M.°39 served asa rep- 
resentative for Duke in October at the inauguration 
ofthe president of Temple University in Philadel- 
phia 


John A. Forlines Jr. 39, chairman and president of 
the Bank of Granite in Granite Falls, N.C., was 
honored in an in-depth interview in the August 
1982 issue of “We, the People of North Carolina,” a 
magazine published by the N.C. Citizens for Busi- 
ness and Industry. He isa Duke trustee, a former 
president of the alumni association, and a member 
of the Washington Duke Club and the Kappa Al- 
pha Order. 


"40s 


Richard G. Connar ‘41, M.D.'44 has left private 
practice to become professor and chairman of the 
surgery departmentat the University of South 
Florida’s medical school. 


George W. Lyles ‘41 was elected to the board of 
directors of Bassett Furniture Industries. He is 
president of Lyles Chevrolet and Transco, Inc., 
chairman of the First Federal Savings and Loan in 
High Point, N.C.,a member of the board of Wach- 
ovia Bank, treasurer of Guilford Telecasters, a 
member of the board of High Point Memorial 
Hospital, and a member of the High Point Rotary 
Club. He isalso president of the National Automo- 
bile Dealer’s Association, and was a lieutenant com- 
mander in the Naval Air Corps during World War II. 


Clarence E. Thompson A.M.'41 served as a repre- 
sentative for Duke in October at the inauguration 

of the president of Washington College in Chester- 
town, Md. 


Carl Horn Jr.'42, L.L.B.°47 was awarded the North 
Carolina Citizens for Business and Industry’s cita- 
tion for distinguished citizenship. The association 
represents N.C. business interests. Horn, who re- 
tired as chairman and chief executive of Duke 
Power Co. last year after 28 years, was chairman of 
the association in 1979-80. In 1977, he was named 
the electric utility industry’s outstanding chief 
executive by Financial World, and received the 
same honor from the Wall Street Transcript in 
1981. 


Max P. Rogers M.D.°42, medical director of 
Southern Railway System, was selected to join 14 
other physicians for two weeks in May ona “People 
to People Mission” to the Soviet Union and the 
People’s Republic of China. The doctors studied 
contemporary life and medical practices in Lenin- 
grad, Moscow, Peking, and Shanghai. 


Ken Boehm 43, vice president of residence mar- 
keting and centralized staff for the Bell system, was 
named vice president-directory for the mid- 
Atlantic region, which includes Bell of Pennsyl- 
vania, Diamond State Telephone, the Chesapeake 
and Potomac telephone companies, and New Jer- 
sey Bell 


Viay-June 1983 


Frank Dale "43 was elected to the board of trustees 
of The American University in October. He is vice 
president of the Hearst Corp., publisher of the Los 
Angeles Herald Examiner, and former U.S. ambas- 
sador to the United Nations. He is also past pres- 
ident of the Cincinnati Reds, past director of the 
Cincinnati Bengals, and former president and pub- 
lisher of the Cincinnati Enquirer. 


John P. McGovern "43, B.S.M."45, M.D.’45, dir- 
ector the McGovern Allergy Clinic in Houston, 
Texas, was one of four outstanding business and 
humanitarian leaders to receive an honorary 
doctorate from William Penn College. He holds six 
professorships at the Texas Medical Center and has 
received honorary degrees from 15 colleges and 
universities. He is noted for his work as an allergist, 
and has written 14 books and more than 100 scien- 
tific articles in his career. The Houston Academy of 
Medicine- Texas Medical Center Library recently 
named the library’s history of medicine collection 
after him. He also received the Distinguished Ser- 
vice Award of the Coalition of National Health 
Education Organizations. The award cites health 
professionals for significant contributions to health 
education and medicine. 


Raymond D. Nasher "43 attended the annual 
meeting of the Boston University economic 
department’s board of visitors in November. The 
board aids and supports the department in defining 
objectives, assessing performance, and communi- 
cating outside the university. Nasher is founder and 
president of Raymond D. Nasher, a Dallas real 
estate firm, and is chairman of the board of North- 
Park National Bank. He isa trustee of Duke, 
American University, and the Salzburg Seminar in 
American Studies. 


L. Karl Seman "43, divisional vice-president of 
Spencer Industries, Inc., will head the sales team in 
charge of a new line of men’s clothing bearing the 
Brut label. Faberge recently awarded Spencer 
Industries the license to manufacture the Brut line, 
which will be aimed at the young men’s market. 


John A. Speziale ‘43, J.D.’47 is chief justice of the 
Connecticut Supreme Court, where he is an advo- 
cate for cameras in the courtrooms. 


Bart Nelson Stephens ‘43 retired from his position 
as cultural attache at the American Embassy in 
Bangkok, Thailand, after 36 years of service with 
the U.S. Information Agency. During his foreign 
service career, Stephens served in Salonika, Ath- 
ens, Patras, Nuernberg, Warsaw, Saigon, Vienna, 
Stuttgart, and Bangkok. He and his wife, Barrett, 
will live in McLean, Va. 


George P. Clark ’45 received a master of science 
degree in financial services from the American 
College in Bryn Mawr, Penn. He isa district agent 
for New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., and is 
past president of the N.C. Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, the New England Life Leaders Associ- 
ation, and the High Point Rotary Club. He lives in 
High Point, N.C., with his wife, Julia. 


Norman G. Anderson 47, A.M.’49, Ph.D.°52, head 
of the molecular anatomy department at Argonne 
National Laboratory in Illinois and an adjunct 
professor at Medical University in Chicago, 
received an honorary doctorate from the University 
of Nancy in France. He also received the Pittsburgh 
Analytical Conference Prize for significant contri- 
butions to the field of analytical chemistry. He and 
his son, Leigh, a physicist, are attempting to cata- 
logue the entire range of human proteins for the 
Argonne Lab—a project Norman began working 
onin 1959, 


Hubert K. Clark B.S.M.E.°47 received a NASA 
Outstanding Leadership Medal for exceptional 
engineering achievements and excellence in the 


areas of systems engineering and engineering man- 
agement. Clark has been assistant director of the 
systems engineering and operations directorate at 
NASA’s Langley Research Center in Hampton, 
Va., since 1979. He and his wife, Georgia, have 
three children and live in Newport News, Va. 


Edmund T. Pratt Jr. B.S.E.E.°47 received the New 
York League for the Hard of Hearing’s 1982 
Eleanor Roosevelt Humanitarian Award. The 
award was given for his corporation’s concern with 
health care and itsemployment program for 
handicapped workers. He is chairman of the board 
and chief executive of Pfizer, Inc., Duke trustee, 
and was recently elected to the Lawrence Institute 
of Technology Corp. in Southfield, Mo. 


William B. Kennedy A.M.'48 has been givena 
grant by the Association of Theological Schools in 
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Canada and the United States as part of a research 
project on basic issues in theological education. He 

isa Skinner and McAlIpin Professor of practical 
theology at Union Theological Institute in New ‘4 
York, and is pursuing his research at the University 

of London. 


: 


William Styron ‘47 attended the southern premiere 
of “Sophie’s Choice” in Richmond, Va. Thefilm, __ 
which won several Academy Awards, was based on 
his novel by the same name. Styron has woninter- 
national acclaim for his novels, which include “Lie 
Down in Darkness,” “The Long March,” and “Set 
This House on Fire.” He wona Pulitzer Prize for 

his novel “Confessions of Nat Turner,” which was 
published in 1967. Styron, who received an hon- 
orary degree from Duke in 1968, was the speaker 

for Duke’s 1981 commencement ceremonies. 


Joseph V. Summers "49 was appointed assistant to " 
the dean in the graduate studies division of Rider 
College’s school of education. He founded the 
college’s elementary education department in 1967. 


Thomas “Duke” Williams Jr. ‘49 received the 1982 
Outstanding Citizenship Award from the city of 
Statesville, N.C., the highest honor presented by 
the city. He has been president of the Webb Insur- 
ance Agency for the past 27 years, is active in Inde- 
pendent Insurance Agents of N.C., Inc., and was 
recently named chairman-elect of the Greater 
Statesville Chamber of Commerce. 


50s 


Robert L. Barnes ‘50, M.F.’51, Ph.D.’58 repre- 
sented Duke at the inauguration of the president of 
Seattle Pacific University. He is a forestry professor 
at Duke. 


Marilyn Evans Jones ’50 was elected to her fourth 
term in the Florida House of Representatives. She 
serves on the Rules and Calendar, Regulated 
Industries, and the Health and Rehabilitative 
Services Committees in the House. 
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Albert F. Celley ‘51 is an associate professor of 
production and operations management the Uni- 
versity of Toledo in Ohio. 


Robert E. Klees 51 has been appointed senior vice 
president of marketing for the film processing 
division of Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corp. in 
Hollywood. He joined the divison in 1975 as vice 
president of marketing following earlier associa- 
tions with Union Carbide Corp. and Smith-Kline 
Beckman. 


Dante L. Germino’S52 has published his sixth book, 
“Political Philosophy and the Open Society.” He is 
a government professor at the University of Vir- 
ginia. 

Alan Raywid ’52 served as a representative for 
Duke in November at the inauguration of the pres- 
ident of Catholic University of America in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Betz Russell Thompson '52 received a certificate 
from the National Center for Paralegal Training in 
Atlanta in May 1982. He isemployed asa labor 
litigation paralegal by the law firm of Paul, Hast- 
ing, Janofsky, and Walker in Atlanta. 


Frances “Parkie” Adams Blaylock ‘53 was the 
representative for Duke in December at the inaug- 
uration of the president of Trinity College in 
Washington, D.C. 


Joan Brigstocke Lyons ‘53 is director of medical 
records for St. Joseph's Hospital in Tampa, Fla. 
She has been the admitting officer at the Clinical 
Center for the National Institutes of Health in 

Bethesda, Md., and director of medical records at 
St. Joseph Hospital in Stamford, Conn., and To: 

















and Country Hospital in fampa. 


Cecil E. Spearman Jr.’53 was elected president of 

_ the session of the St. Peter’s By the Sea Presbyter- 
ian Church in Palos Verdes, Calif. He is also 
chairman of the management committee and 
chairman of the nominating committee for the 
church, and is serving four years as a ruling elder 
and member of the session. When not busy with the 
church, Spearman heads his own corporation, 
Spearman Industries, which operates five compan- 
ies with branch offices in Florida, Illinois, Texas, 
and California. He and his wife, Jean, have three 
sons. 


C. John Abeyounis 54 was named associate 
chairman of the microbiology department at the 
State University of New York at Buffalo. He also 
served asa representative for Duke at the inaug- 
uration of the president of State University of New 
York in October. 


D. Kirk Oglesby Jr. H.A. Cert 54 receiveda 
distinguished service award by the South Carolina 


Hospital Association. He is president of Anderson 
Memorial Hospital in Anderson, S.C.,a fellow in 
the American College of Hospital Administrators, 
a member of the board of trustees of the South 
Carolina Hospital Association, an adjuct professor 
in health care at Clemson University, and a member 
of a number of health care organizations. He re- 
ceived the S.C. Hospital Association’s Merit 
Award in 1978. He and his wife, Bobbie, have three 
daughters. 


Richard W. Kaiser ’55 isa professor in the compu- 
ter studies department at Hong Kong Polytechnic 
Institute. He lives in Hong Kong with his wife, 
Janis Joy, and son, Shawn. 


Jerry M. Alexander ’56, B.D.’59 was the Duke 
representative at the installation of the chancellor 
at the University of Colorado in Boulder. 


R. Reginald Chapman B.S. M.E.’56 was appointed 
sales manager for the Boston district of Bethlehem 
Steel Corp. He joined the company in 1956 asa part 
of a management training program. He and his 


family live in Saucon Valley, Penn. 


Robert Green 56, M.D.’60 served as the represen- 
tative for Duke in October at the inauguration of 
the president of Palm Beach Atlantic College in 
Palm Beach, Fla. 


G. Morris Gurley ’56 served as the representative 
for Duke in November at the inauguration of the 
president of the New School for Social Research in 
New York City. 


Allen Lacy 56, Ph. D.’62 is editor and co-translator 
of Miguel de Unamuno’s novel, “Peace in War,” 


soon to be published by Princeton University Press. 


Heis also co-translator on “The Private World,” a 
selection from Unamuno’s diaries and correspond- 
ence. Lacy isa philosophy professor at Stockton 
State College in Pomona, N.J., and writes a regular 
column on gardening for the Wall Street Journal. 
His book on gardening and natural history has 
been accepted for publication by Farrar, Strauss, 
and Giroux. 


Donald R. Lovett 56, who was elected president of 
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the Illinois Bankers Association, was also elected 
director for the American Bankers Association’s 
national board. He and his wife, Carol Pulver Lov- 
ett °57, live in Dixon, III. 


John Borden McKinnon ’56 was elected senior vice 
presidentof Consolidated Foods Corp. He was 
previously executive vice president of the Hanes 
Group. 


Edward H. Smith Jr. 56, M.D.’60 served as the 

representative for Duke in October at the inaug- 
uration of the president of Paine College in Au- 

gusta, Ga. 


Charles T. Lindsay B.S.C.E.’58 was named a 1983 
Time magazine Quality Dealer Award finalist, and 
was honored in February at the National Automo- 
bile Dealers Association convention in Las Vegas. 
The award honors outstanding new car dealers for 
exceptional performance combined with commun- 
ity service. Lindsay is president of Lindsay Cadillac 
Co. in Arlington, Va. 


William K. Quick B. Div.’58 was named Religious 
Leader of Michigan by the Religious Heritage of 
America Foundation last October. He is senior 
minister of the Metropolitan United Methodist 
Church in Detroit. 


L. Neil Williams ’58, J.D.’61, chairman of the Duke 
board of trustees, represented the university in 
April at the inauguration of the president of Agnes 
Scott College in Atlanta, Ga. 


Thor Hall M.R.E.’59, Ph.D.’62, was named vice 
president of the southeastern region of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Religion, a professional society 
for teachers and scholars in religion. He is a dis- 
tinguished professor of religious studies at the 
University of Tennessee at Chatanooga. 


Alice Elinor Hart ’59 received the Gold Screen 
Award from the National Association of Govern- 
ment Communicators for her film, “Very Enter- 
prising Women,” about women who own small 
businesses. She is a self-employed writer and film 
producer, and lives in Washington, D.C. 


Fred H. Willhoite Jr. A.M.’59, Ph.D.’61 was the 
representative for Duke in November at the inaug- 
uration of the president of Coe College in Cedar 
Rapids, lowa. He isa member of the political sci- 
ence department at Coe College. 


MARRIAGES: Joan Brigstocke Howe '53 to 
Joseph Lyons in March, 1982...Richard W. Kaiser 
‘55 to Janis Joy Butler on June 8, 1982, in Basel, 
Switzerland. Residence: Hong Kong. 


60s 


Robert E. Carter ’60 is president of Carter Realty in 
Raleigh, N.C. He isa member of the Raleigh Board 
of Realtors and Certified Commercial Investments. 
Heand his wife, Phyllis, have two children and 

recently celebrated their 25th wedding anniversary. 


Eugene C. Crawford Jr. A.M.’60, Ph.D.’65 was the 
representative for Duke in April at the inaugura- 
tion of the president of Centre College in Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 


Edward Anthony Grimm °60 retired from the U.S. 
Marine Corps in December asa lieutenant colonel 
and is now an administrator with the law firm of 
Metzger, Shadyne, and Schwarz in Washington, 
D.C. He received a master’s degree in management 
and supervision from Central Michigan University 
in May 1982. 


William L. Bondurant L.L.B.’6! served asa repre- 
sentative for Duke in October at the inauguration 

of the president of Salem Academy and College in 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Helen Ann Cheek Bower ’61 was elected moderator 
of the Cal-West Association, an association of 
Congregational Christian churches in the western 
U.S. She received a master’s degree in social work 
from Yeshiva University in 1982. She lives in Los 
Angeles with her husband, Richard. 


Daniel M. Brown B.S.C.E.’61 was the represent- 
ative for Duke in February at the installation of the 
chancellor of Vanderbilt University in Nashville, 
Tenn. He isa member of the civil engineering de- 
partment at Vanderbilt. 


Nancy Hoot Roe’61 was appointed sales executive 
with the Sea Pines/ Beaufort Real Estate Co. in 
South Carolina. She has been in realestate for 10 
years, and was twice honored for selling more that 
$1.5 million in listings in a single year. She and her 
husband, William, have four children. 


Styron Harris A.M.’63, Ph.D.’71 was promoted to 
professor of English at East Tennessee State Uni- 
versity. He and his wife, Mae Braswell Harris 
M.R.E.’62, havea three-year-old daughter, 
Rebecca. 


Philip Dominic Vairo D.Ed.’63 was inaugurated as 
president of Worcester State College in Massa- 
chusetts during April ceremonies. 
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Man with a vision 


Joseph A.C. Wadsworth M.D.'39, first 
chairman of the ophthalmology depart- 
ment and currently chairman emeritus, 
addressed a gathering for the April dedi- 
cation of the Eye Center. The building was 
formally named for Dr. Wadsworth, who 
orchestrated the planning, fund raising and 
construction of the $3.7 million facility— 
one of the top clinical and research centers 
for ophthalmology in the country. Ceremo- 
nies included a symposium on ophthalmol- 
ogy and a tour of the building, which 
opened in 1973. Wadsworth, a leading 
authority in eye pathology and orbital 
disease, received his undergraduate degree 
from Davidson College. He trained at 





Bellvue Hospital and Columbia- 
Presbyterian Hospital in New York. 


Dole to DOT 


Alumni profile: James Wagenvoord 


Manuscript mogul 


His studio produces books, not movies 


istorically, the studio system worked well 

enough for the movies, providing a steady 

stream of films carefully tended from con- 
cept to distribution. James Wagenvoord 57 is using 
a variation on the theme in the book trade. The film 
industry comes to mind whenever the phrase *Pro- 
duced by James Wagenvoord’ appears on one of his 
publications. 

James Wagenvoord Studios in New York City 
provides publishers with fully designed, illustrated 
mechanicals of books, which the publisher merely 
hands to the printer. 

Book copy !sa combined effort of a group of 
writers, editors, researchers and artists. The studio 
has broughta variety of titles to the marketplace: 
“Men: A Book for Women,” “Women: A Book for 
Men,”“Cashing in on the Auction Boom,” and 
“The Doubleday Wine Companion.” Scheduled for 
fall publication are “The Complete Guide to Sea- 
food,” and “Making Room,” about functional 
design in limited space. The books themselves tend 
to be functional —guides to better living. They are 
fast nonfiction—books to go. 

“The studio system shortens the time from 
concept to production by anywhere from eight to 10 
months,” says Wagenvoord, who opened his studio 
in 1979. “It’s a matter of perceiving an interest level 
ina particular area before it has really taken place.” 

Wagenvoord was a history major at Duke, but 
says he spent his happiest days writing for the 
Chronicle and other student publications, including 
“Peer,” a student humor magazine. “The phenome- 
nal amount of reading I had to do at Duke also gave 
me a feeling for books,” he recalls. 

His first involvement with books after gradu- 
ation, however, was as a salesman in New York for 
the Yellow Pages. He later joined the marketing 
department of Life magazine. While involved with 
the publication froma business angle, he spent his 
creative energy learning photography and film- 
making. 

In 1962, Wagenvoord moved from the 
marketing to the editorial department of Life and 
created a feature press service which, within three 
years, became an international success. His mana- 
gerial skills were moving him closer to the literary 
world. 
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During lunch one afternoon with an editor 
froma major publishing house, he was offered a 
publishing contract. “I never implied I was a writer, ” 
says Wagenvoord. “It was a complete misunder- 
standing.” Nevertheless, what began as material for 
the feature press service turned into Wagenvoord’s 
first book, “The Violent World of Touch Football.” 
Two more contracts—“also by accident,” says 
Wagenvoord—resulted in books about kite-flying 
and surfing. 

He admits that his ease in getting book contracts 
was unique to the late 1960s. “It was an incredibly 
rich period for publishers. They experimented in 
everything because they didn’t want anything to get 
past them. It couldn’t happen today.” 


Elizabeth Hanford Dole ’58, President 
Reagan’s former assistant for public liai- 
son, officially began her duties as secretary 
of transportation in February. She is the 
second woman to hold a Cabinet level post 
in the Reagan administration, joining U.N. 
Ambassador Jeane Kirkpatrick. Dole, 
whose husband is Sen. Robert J. Dole 
(R-Kan.), is a former federal trade commis- 
sioner and deputy special assistant. She 
was student body president and a member 
of Phi Beta Kappa at Duke, and received 
her law degree from Harvard. She isa 
member of Duke’s board of trustees. Dur- 
ing confirmation hearings for her new post, 
the Salisbury, N.C., native said a priority of 
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her office will be highway safety. She says — 
special emphasis will be placed on drunken 
driving and on the use of seatbelts. 


He left his job with Life magazine to write the 
three books, and having established himself as an 
author, wrote several more. His books include “Bikes — 
and Riders,” “Hangin’ Out” and “City Lives,” all 
accompanied by his own photography. He has writ- 
ten for several popular magazines and has written 
and shot numerous documentary films. 

His first publishing job came when he joined 
Plenary Publications International, a Dutch com- 
pany that was creator and supplier of the“Family 
Creative Workshop” series for Time-Life Books. He - 
acquired the company in 1979 and it became James 
Wagenvoord Studios. é 

“The company was series-oriented,” he says. “I 
began putting in trade and nonfiction books like the 
ones I'd been writing.” His company now has offices 
in New York and California. 

Wagenvoord has had great success recently with 
a different type of book—what he calls a “memory 
book.” Spiral-bound and with a soft-cover, it invites 
its readers to become authors by asking them ques- 
tions. Wagenvoord has three memory books so far: 
“A Grandparent’s Book,” “A Parent’s Book,” and “A ~ 
Lover’s Book.” 

The studio staff composed the questions, be- 
coming the curious grandchild, child or lover by ask- 
ing the “reader” about about family lore, first meet- 
ings, favorite music. A generous amount of space is 
provided below each question for a written response. 
When completed, the memory book becomes a 
structured autobiography to be given to a loved one. 

While sales are brisk, Wagenvoord had to print 
the first of the series himself. “I couldn’t find a 
publisher who would accept the book,” he says. 
“They all turned it down because there was no history 
of this kind of book doing well. It had no history.” 

With one success under his literary belt, he had 
no difficulty finding a publisher for subsequent 
books. Wagenvoord says he has four books in pro- 
gress. Their publication will no longer be an accident. 
He now has his own history of success. 

SUSAN WENZEL 


4 Esat Kadaster B.S.C.E.'64 was promoted to 
__ general manager of the Los Angeles office of Lyon 
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Associates, Inc.. an engineering. architectural and 
planning firm. 


Morris W. Sandstead Jr. ‘64 was appointed judge in 
Colorado’s 20th judicial district. He previously 
specialized in litigation with the law firm of Wil- 
liams, Trine, Greenstein, and Griffith. He and his 
wife. Karen. live in Boulder with their two daugh- 
ters. 


Ralph Mann‘65 has written “After the Gold Rush: 
Society in Grass Valley and Nevada City. Cali- 
fornia. 1849-1870.” published by the Stanford Uni- 
versity Press. He isa member of the history depart- 
mentat the University of Colorado. 


Ray C. Purdom ‘65 is chairman of the department 
of physics, mathematics. and computer science at 
Kentucky Wesleyan College. 


Eric C. Gustafson 66 was named international 
director forthe VISA group. the third largest pri- 
vate conglomerate in Mexico. His biography will 
appear in the 1982-83 editions of “Who's Who in 
the World.”“Men of Achievement.” and “Who's 
Who inthe World of Intellectuals.” He is national 
executive vice-president for the Ducks Unlimited 
conservation group and is vice-president of the 
board of trustees of the Museum of Monterrey. He 
lives in Mexico with his wife. Irmina. and their 
three children. 


C. Eric Mount Ph.D. 66 has been appointed vice 
president and dean of students at Centre College in 
Kentucky. He has been on the faculty since 1966 
and also serves as the college pastor. 


R. Kirby Primm ‘66 served as a representative for 
Duke in October at the inauguration of the 
president of Meharry Medical College in Nashville. 
Tenn. 


Ralph Lynn Braibanti ‘67 received the Meritorious 
Honor Award from the U.S. State Department for 
his work in El Salvadorasa member of the U.S. 
Foreign Service. He isan intelligence and research 
officer for the Philippines, and has worked in 
Yemen, Paraguay. and Cuba. 


Thomas Connelly Jr. M.H.A.’67. dean of Western 
Carolina University’s school of nursing and health 
sciences since 1979, was named a fellow of the 
American Society of Allied Health Professions. 
The fellowship award recognizes sustained 


Oct. 24—Nov. 3 


South America’s interior, from 


peoples of the Amazon. 


Amazon Passage 


an expedition, cruising deep into 


Manaus, Brazil, fo Iquitos, Peru. 


an adventure, in convenient com- 
fort, exploring Amazonia with a 
personable team of dedicated 
young American naturalists who 
will show the way, identifying rare fa te: 
plants, birds, fish and animals, 
interpreting their activities and 
introducing participants to the 


an experience, exciting and re- 
freshingly different, with a full and 
knowledgeable staff to lead the 
way, outstanding lectures and 
guides, and always the option of 
simply relaxing in a deck chair or 
in your well-appointed cabin. 


For all the particulars, wite Barbara 
D. Booth, Travel Coordinator, Alumni 
House, 614 Chapel Drive, Durham, 
N.C. 27706, or call (919) 684-5114. 


achievement in the advancement of knowledge. dis- 
tinguished educational. clinical, or administrative 
activities. and qutstanding service to the society. 
Connelly joined the society in 1968. 


Patrick P. Dunn A.M.67. Ph. D.°69 was the repre- 
sentative for Duke in April at the inauguration of 
the president of Worcester State College in Massa- 
chusetts. 


Joseph A. Fink ‘67 isa trustee of Olivet College in 
Olivet. Mich. He isa member of the law firm of 
Dickinson, Wright. Moon, VanDusen. and Free- 
man and isa resident in the firm’s Lansing. Mich.. 
office. 


Charles Rice Ph. D.’67 served as the representative 
for Duke in October at the celebration of the open- 
ing of the United Methodist Archives and History 

Center at Drew University in Madison. N.J. 


Janet Sapp Kapp ‘68 has moved back to Delaware 
after five vears in Texas. She and her husband. 
Tom.have two children. 


Glenn R. Lawrence 68 was appointed chief deputy 
prosecuting attorney forthe 3rd Judicial Circuit in 
Indiana. He was also elected president of the bar 
association for Harrison and Crawford counties. 
and is chairman of the Crawford County Demo- 
cratic Central Committee. 


Donald E. Manning °68 is chief of the psychiatry 
department at Emory University Hospital. He was 
previously director of psychiatric residency training 
and associate dean of medicine at the Medical Uni- 
versity of South Carolina. He lives in Atlanta with 
his wife. Agnes Thompson Manning 69. and their 
two children. 


Sara Moores Campbell M.A.T.°69 was installed as 
minister of the First Universalist Church in 
Southold. Long Island. N.Y. She graduated from 
Harvard’s divinity school in 1982. 


Agnes Thompson Manning 69 is working for the 
accounting firm of S. Bermanand Associates as a 
certified public accountant. She lives in Atlanta 
with her husband, Donald E. Manning 68, and 
their two children. 


MARRIAGES: Mary Priscilla Peeke 69 to 
Michael B. Buckler on Feb. 5. Residence: Falls 
Church, Va. 


BIRTHS: Second child and daughter to M. Esat 
Kadaster B.S.C.E.’64 and his wife on Sept. 18. 


Good weekend 


company 


Davison of Duke: His 
Reminiscences is the story, in his 
own words, of the man who 
started the medical school at 
Duke and put it on its way to 
being one of the nation’s finest. 

Rhodes Scholar, young doctor at 
Hopkins, dean at Duke ... 
raconteur and traveler ... family 
man and friend to great and 
small—Davison is a joy to get to 
know. Edited by Jay Arena, MD 
”32, and John P. McGovern, MD 
*45, the illustrated hard-cover 
volume costs $20; the specially 
numbered collector’s volume, $25. 
Thanks to the foundation that 
underwrote the publication costs, 
all proceeds go to the Duke 
University School of Medicine 
Scholarship Fund. 


Please send me copies of Davison of Duke: His 
Reminiscences at $20 each, and numbered collector’s copies 
at $25 each. | understand that all proceeds go to the Duke University 
School of Medicine Scholarship Fund. 
name 
address 

fe yn a ee eas eee oe eee ee eet SP 77/0) 
Add 4 percent sales tax for deliveries in North Carolina. Make checks 
payable to “Davison of Duke” and send this coupon to: Davison of 
Duke, Box 3701, Duke University Medical Center, Durham, NC 27710. 
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1982. Named Peri Ayla... Third child and first 
daughter to Lucie Mason Bynum 69 and Stanley 
Bynum in Birmingham, Ala., on March 21, Named 
Mary Eugenia. 


70s 


Stephen R. Turner Ph. D.71 was appointed to the 
faculty of Wake Forest's medical school as a re- 
search assistant professor of medicine, where he 
will conduct research in the rheumatology section. 
He wasa U.S. Public Health Service Fellow at 
Duke’s medical center for five years and an assist- 
ant medical research professor in the microbiology 
and immunology departments. 


Robert Atcheson 72 is director of government and 
customer relations for Lockheed Corp. in Riyadh, 
Saudi Arabia, where he lives with his wife, 
Raymonde, and son, Eric 


Linda Koch Heddleson 72 has been elected a mem- 
ber of the Appraisal Institute of the American 

Institute of Real Estate Appraisers. She is assistant 
vice-president of the Real Estate Research Corp.,a 


The editors of the Register would like to 
hear from Duke alumni and other friends 
of the university. We know you’re out there 
and we welcome your comments, correc- 
tions and opinions. Please limit your letters 
to no more than two double-spaced, typed 
pages. The Register will not publish 
“‘open”’ letters or letters addressed to any- 
one other than the Duke Alumni Register. 


Chicago-based real estate consulting firm. She lives 
in Oakland, Calif. 


Stephen Shepard M.H.A.‘72 has been named vice 
president of St. Stephen's Hospital in Tampa, Fla. 
He was vice president of University Hospitals of 
Cleveland. 


Jackie Todd Stillman ‘72 has joined the Durham- 
based Record Bar, Inc. as manager of inventory 
and systems. She was employed by Texas Gulf in 
Raleigh since 1975 as assistant manager for busi- 
ness applications development. 


Noel James Bell M.S.°73, Ph.D.°77 was the repre- 
sentative for Duke in April at the inauguration of 
the president of Shenandoah College in Front 
Royal, Va. 


Ronald W. Joyner Ph. D.73, M.D.°74 was the rep- 
resentative for Duke in October at the inauguration 
of the president of the University of lowa in lowa 
City. 

Donna L. Richter ‘73, A.M.'74, was named asso- 
ciate dean for continuing education at the College 
of Charleston in Charleston, S.C. She received her 


doctorate in higher education administration from 
the University of South Carolina in 1982. 


William G. Cunningham Ph. D.‘74 wrote an article 
titled “A School’s Guide to Healthy, Happy Teach- 
ing” for the January edition of Instructor magazine. 
He is an associate professor in the Darden School 
of Education at Old Dominion University in Nor- 
folk, Va. 


Charles T. Frock M.H.A.74 has been named pres- 
ident of Valdese General Hospital in Valdese, N.C., 
where he lives with his wife, Nancy Beetham Frock 
B.S.N.°72, and their two daughters. 


Donna Coleman Gregg J.D.‘74 isa partner in the 
law firm of Dow, Lohner, and Albertson in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Robert E. Gregg J.D.°74 has joined the law firm of 
Hazle, Beckhorn, and Hanes in Fairfax, Va., asa 
partner specializing in government contracts law. 


Irwin Paul Mandelkern J.D.'74 received his mas- 
ter’s degree in tax law from the University of Flor- 
ida law school. He has joined the firm of Subin, 

Shams, Rosenbluth, and Moran in Orlando, Fla. 


Se Ar, 


oe. 
Wendy Gross Ose M.D."74 is starting a private 
practice in psychiatry in Savannah, Ga., he 
lives with her husband, Dennis E. Ose M.D.79, 

and their two children. 


Max N. Wallace ‘74 and his wife, Kathryn Heidel- 
baugh Wallace ‘73, have returned to Durham after 
living for six years in Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. Heis 
Duke’s assistant university counsel. 










Marina Utgoff Braswell ‘75 is a law clerk for the 
Michigan Supreme Court. 


Katharine C. Brown 775 is vice president and busi- 
ness manager of St. Anne’s Wood, Inc., a company 
devoted to the preservation and development of 
historic properties in St. Augustine, Fla. Shere- 
ceived her M.B.A. from the University of North 
Florida in 1982. “< 


Susan DuBois '75 is working with the New York — 
state department of environmental conservation as — 
an environmental analyst. She moved to Albany, — 
N.Y., last fall. — 


T.O. Sterett ‘75 is a professional musician livingin — 
the Boston area. Last summer he played keyboards 





War and peace 


Editors: 

| read with interest your article in the Duke 
Alumni Register for January-February 1983 
on“The aftermath —a documentation.” 

I cannot help but remembera number of 
key facts, some of which are not known by 
most Americans. | was in the Marine Corps 
during World War Il and saw the documenta- 
tion of the probable casualties to the Marine 
Corps should we have to invade the southern 
island of Japan. This document stated that 
the casualties would be very heavy and that 
the entire Marine Corps which would survive 
that was not killed or wounded would be able 
to be brought back to America in two troop 
ships 

This isa rather sobering thought when you 
consider the number of lives and injuries 
which would have been involved. This, of 
course, makes no mentionatall of the tre- 
mendous number of Japanese, both military 
and civilians, who would have lost their lives 
had we invaded the southern island of Japan. 
The code name for that invasion was “Olym- 
pus.” 

| realize that the dropping of atomic bombs 
on Nagasaki and Hiroshima wasa very ter- 
rible thing. | personally visited Nagasaki 
shortly after we occupied the southern island 
following the surrender of Japan. The devas- 
tation was terrible. One of the interesting 
things | experienced while in Japan was meet- 
ing a number of the Christian educators, one 
of whom had been president of a Methodist 
school in Nagasaki. i'd seen this school, 
which had been destroyed by the atomic blast. 
It had previously been a reinforced concrete 
building and froma distance it appeared 
almost undamaged. Uponclose examination 
the structural concrete had been ruptured by 
the blast and there was no way that the build- 
ing could ever be restored or used again. 

The president of the school had lost his wife 
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and his children, all of his hair, and practically 
all of his possessions asa result of the blast. 
Whenasked by our chaplain and myself what 
he wanted most from America, his answer 
was not in material things—money, books or 
clothing —but instead for the prayers of his 
Christian brothers in America. On the whole, 
this was the attitude of the Japanese who had 
survived the blast and who were Christians. 

I read recently an article that reported ona 
scientific medical study that had been made of 
the survivors and of the future generations at 
Nagasaki or Hiroshima, I do not remember 
which. The interesting thing was that in the 
second and third generations, there were no 
greater incidences of cancer of leukemia or 
any of the other dreaded diseases as a result of 
the atomic blast than for the norm of the 
Japanese population. This was a study that 
had been done by an international group of 
scientists, not just Americans trying to find a 
way to whitewash the horrors of nuclear war- 
fare. 

Tocome back to my main point, the city of 
Sasebo, Japan, which prior to being raided by 
one raid of a maximum of 12 B-29s, had been 
a city of over 300,000 population. Yet, the city 
was 50 percent destroyed when we arrived be- 
cause of just one raid of B-29s using conven- 
tional weapons of war, not nuclear. Nagasaki 
was Only 50 percent destroyed by the atomic 
bomb because it was in two valleys, one of 
which was protected from the blast bya hill. 

When I think about the lives of Japanese, 
particularly civilians, and more particularly 
mothers and children who were saved because 
the war came toa quick end due to the unleash- 
ing of two very terrible weapons, | am thank- 
ful that our president had the courage to 
make the decision to drop the atomic bombs. 
lam certainly proud of our scientists who 
developed the bombs and of the equipment 
manufacturers who built the equipment that 
made it possible for U235 and plutonium to 
be separated in sufficient quantities so that 


these could be used. 

Just yesterday I was driving to town just 
before lunch and overheard a story being told 
about a vote that had been taken 50 years ago 
in England at one of the universities there as 
to whether or not to support the war effort 
and to support the King. A similar vote was 
being debated and was to be taken very soon. 
It seemed that the sentiment was running very 
much as it had 50 years before for the students 
to commit themselves to refuse to serve to de- 
fend their country and their Queen. 

One man in the audience got up and asked 
to speak. He told about having participated 
50 years ago in this debate and how he had 
voted then not to defend the King or his coun- 
try. The vote 50 years before had gone heavily 
in favor of the motion to refuse to fight. He 
said that unfortunately he now believed that 
this had sent a false signal to Hitlerand Mus- 
soliniand to Stalin that they felt that they 
could go ahead and capture the rest of Europe 
without having to fight England. Asa result 
of this miscalculation on the part of Hitler 
and the others, a number of his friends had 
lost their lives or had been injured. He felt he 
had played a part in hastening their injuries 
and deaths. He only wished he had had the 
courage 50 years ago to think straight. Asa 
result of his plea, the students recently voted 
the resolution down, sending a clear signal 
that the British students are in favor of de- 
fending their country and their Queen. 

1 cannot help but wonder what kind of mes- 
sage we in America are sending to Moscow at 
this time. This, to me, is something which you 
and student leaders have a tremendous re- 
sponsibility to try to send the right message— 
one which can make the difference between 
war and peace in your generation and the gen- 
erations of those still to come. 


Edwin L. Jones Jr. B.S.C.E."44 
Charlotte, N.C. 


On lettering 


Editors: 

Inasmuch as the English language does not 
containa verb “to letter,” may I recommend 
that whoever answered the letter from Alumni 
Aiken[“Say it isn’t so,” March-April 1983] 
should also attend a summer course in basic 
English? 


Harold E. Young M.F."46, Ph.D.’48 
Orono, Maine 








Both of our dictionaries, “The Random 
House College Dictionary” and “Webster’s 
Third New International Dictionary,” list 
“letter” as a verb: “to receive aletterinan 
interscholastic or intercollegiate activity, esp. 
a sport” and “to wina school letter for athletic 
prowess.” 


About the face 


Editors: 

There was something hauntingly familiar 
about the face of the lemur in the article about 
lemur research at Duke that appeared in the 
Colorado Springs Sun, May 12, 1983. 

| couldn’t remember whether it resembled a 
girl who cut in on meata dance in the Ark, a 
visiting zoology professor or one of my fra- 
ternity bothers (Delta Tau Delta). 

More than all orany of these, the little fel- 
low most resembles E.T. (the Extra- 
Terrestrial). And I say, “Here’s to lemur re- 
search.” What do you say? 

Better this than the Nixon library! 


Donald R. Brown “41 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


We say, and not originally, a picture is worth 
a thousand words. See page 2. 
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for the Andy Pratt Band ona European tour. His 
current band, Didi Stewart and the Amplifiers, just 
released their debut album, “Begin Here,” under the 
Kirshner/ CBS Records label. 


Thomas S. Foster ’76 was the representative for 
Duke in December at the inauguration of the 
president of St. Xavier College in Chicago, Ill. He is 
a real estate syndicater with J MB Realty in Chi- 
cago. 


Douglas Steele Jeffers "76 is general manager of 
National Lumber Co. in Salem, Mass., and has 
completed his first yearasan M.B.A. student at 
Bentley College. 


Barbara L. Twombly ‘76 isa research assistant in 
Allegheny College’s development office. Her hus- 
band, Christopher Herrick, is an assistant professor 
in Allegheny’s political science department. They 
live in Meadville, Penn. 


Lois H. Heckmann 77 is in her second year ofa 
family practice residency at the University of 
Wisconsin. 


Donald R. Lewellen 77 isa resident in the ophthal- 
mology department at the University of Michigan. 
He and his wife, Ellen Glassco Lewellen 77, are 
members of the Ann Arbor Alumni Admissions 
Advisory Committee. They have a daughter, 
Wendy Marlowe. 


James W. Blatchford III 78, M.D.’82 isa Medical 
Fellow in the department of surgery at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. He plans to doa fellowship in 
cardiovascular surgery at the university after com- 
pleting his general surgical training. 


Mark D. Van Kirk 78 has joined the law firm of 
-Johnsonand Swanson in Dallas. He received his 
law degree and a master’s degree in business admin- 
istration from the University of Chicago in 1982. 
He lives in Dallas with his wife, Natalie Beam Van 
Kirk 78, and theirson, Andrew. 


Ezra N. Mersey "78 is an architect and urban de- 
signer with the firm of James Stewart Polshek and 
Partners of New York City. He received his mas- 
ter’s degree in 1982 from Princeton’s architecture 


school. 


Martha Schweppe 78 served asa representative for 
Duke in November at the inauguration of the pres- 
\ident of Wayne State University in Detroit, Mich. 


Betsy Sullivan ’78 sells microcomputers for Com- 








puterLand in Durham, N.C. She is a member of the 
planning committee for her class fall reunion. 


Kathleen M. Williams 78 is an associate with the 
law firm of Fowler, White, Burnet, Hurley, Banick, 
and Strickroot in Coral Gables, Fla. 


Penny Bellofatto 79 is director of a group home for 
emotionally disturbed adolescents in Durham. She 
received a master’s degree in social work from 
UNC-Chapel Hill in 1982. 


Peter Stratton Clark II 79 received his law degree 
from Washington University’s law school and has 
joined the law firm of Duane, Morris, and Heck- 
scher in Philadelphia. 


Ellen R. Erway °79 was named a certified compen- 
sation professional by the American Compensation 
Association, which recognizes leadership in em- 
ployee compensation programs. She is an adminis- 
trator in the personnel department of Richway 
Stores. 


Debra Massey Fass B.S.E.779 is a programmer in 
lab automation for Wyeth Laboratories. Her hus- 
band, Allan E. Fass ’80, is a senior underwriter with 
PMA Reinsurance Corp. They live in Havertown, 
Penn. 


Julia Lauren Ferry 779 is practicing communica- 
tions law with the commerce department’s National 
Telecommunications and Information Administra- 
tion in Washington, D.C. She received her law de- 
gree from the University of Florida in 1982. 


Craig A. Haddox 779 graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan law school and is an associate with 
the law firm of Bricker and Eckler in Columbus, 
Ohio. 


John T. Harding Jr. 79 is an associate with the 
Boston law firm of Palmer & Dodge. He graduated 
with honors from Harvard’s law school in 1982, 
where he was operations director of the Harvard 
Voluntary Defenders. 


Anne Sanford Macfarlane ’79 is studying for her 
master’s degree in petroleum engineering at Stan- 
ford University. She was working in Washington, 
DIE 


Dennis E. Ose M.D.’79 has a private practice in 
pathology at Candler General Hospital in Savan- 
nah, Ga., where he lives with his wife, Wendy Gross 
Ose M.D.’74, and their two children. 


| Its nottoo early 


to begin planning for SUMMER ALUMNI COLLEGE 


| 1984. Alumni Affairs, in co-sponsorship with Continuing 
Education, invites you to renew your intellectual 
| life on the Duke campus next summer. 





The College will be held June 11-15, 1984, immediately 
following Alumni Weekend. Next summer a major 

| British-American festival marking the 400th anniversary 
| of the first English colony in America will be taking 
place in North Carolina, with Duke as its central 
location. Our program plans to draw upon the many 
on-campus events unique to this celebration. 


| “Over Here, Over There: Artists Abroad in England and 


America” is the College’s theme. It will focus on the 
many writers and painters who have crossed over from 
one country to the other in search of enrichment and 
inspiration. Other activities include American Dance 
Festival performances, Duke Summer Theater, tours of 
: new Duke facilities and resources and a variety of social 


: gatherings. 


Mark your calendars now and look forward with us to 


SUMMER ALUMNI COLLEGE 1984. 


Kathleen P. Shannon M.S.’79 has been appointed a 
lecturer in the physical therapy division at Stanford 
University, where she is teaching clinical skills to 
masters students. She is also an associate adviser 
for student research and publication. She was pre- 
viously senior physical therapist on the spinal cord 
injury service at Santa Clara Valley Medical Center 
in San Jose, Calif. 


MARRIAGES: Rex L. Gibbs M. Div.776 to Susan 
G. Ramsey on July 10, 1982, in Salisbury, N.C. 
Residence: Mocksville, N.C....Judith L. Hammer- 
schmidt ’76 to L.L. Hankla on Nov. 26, 1982, in 
Philadelphia. Residence: Washington, D.C....Bar- 
bara L. Twombly *76 to Christopher Herrick on 
March 13, 1982 in Columbia, S.C. Residence: 
Meadville, Penn.... Melinda Gail Walder ’76 to Joel 
Israel Schenk on May |. Residence: Chicago... Kath- 
erine Barrett *78 to John C. Overcash on Nov. 28, 
1981. Residence: Centreville, Va....Louis B. Har- 
rison M.D.’78 to Ilene Jane Brodaff on April 10 in 
Brooklyn...Carol Ann Hutzelman ‘78 to Philip 
Clay Wolf 78 on Jan. 15 in Ridgewood, N.J. 
Residence: Brooklyn, N.Y....Mark A. Kelley 
J.D.779 to Rose McManus on Feb. Sin Atlanta. 
Residence: Atlanta...Joan Theresa Rector 79 to 
William H. McGlockton II on Feb. 19 in 
Washington, D.C. Residence: Philadelphia. 


BIRTHS: First child and son to Robert Atcheson 
772 and Raymonde Atcheson in Beirut, Lebanon, 
on March 11, 1981. Named Eric Diraar... First child 
and son to Deborah Stevenson Buescher 72 and 
Thomas B. Buescher *72 in Denver on Dec. 20, 
1982. Named Eric James...Second son to Cora 
Pensyl Brown 773 and Walker Brown in Jupiter, 
Fla., on Jan. 27. Named Eric Scott... Third child 
and first son to Alexa Kempson Schmidheiser 73 
and William E. Schmidheiser III 75 in Harrison- 
burg, Va.,in June 1982. Named Hans...Second 
daughter to Linda Christman Dilgren B.S.N.°74 
and Rik Dilgrenin Charleston, S.C., on March 23. 
Named Brittany Kate...Second child and son to 
Donna Coleman Gregg J.D.’74 and Robert E. 
Gregg J.D.74 in Washington, D.C., on Feb. 8. 
Named Robert Engler Swart... First child and 
daughter to Martha Dudley Keller 74 and John N. 
Keller in Hagerstown, Md., on June 24, 1982. 
Named Alexis Dudley...Second child and first 
daughter to Wendy Gross Ose M.D.’74 and Dennis 
E. Ose M.D.°79 in Savannah, Ga., on June 8, 1982. 
Named Rebecca Johanna... First child and daugh- 
ter to Michael I. Bomgardner 75 and Barbara G. 
Bomgardner in Sugarland, Texas, on July 6, 1982. 
Named Allison Holt... First child and daughter to 
Ricarda Berry Downs ‘75 and Rick Downs in 
Winston-Salem, N.C., on March 18, 1982. Named 
Arwen Rebecca... First child and son to Andrea 
Hammerschmidt Felkins 75 and Robert Felkins in 
Dallas on May 9, 1982. Named John Robert... 
Third child to Leigh Horton Schultz 75 and Tracy 
Schultz in Mt. Sterling, Ky.,on Feb. 21. Named 
Johanna Elaine... Twins, second sonand first 
daughter to Carole Nurni Cummings 776 and Mar- 
in B. Cummings in Provo, Utah, on Sept. 30, 1982. 
Named Gregory Scott and Jacqueline Michelle... 
First child and daughter to Joan Cassetta Gurvis 
B.S.N.°77 and Dale Gurvis in Sunrise, Fla., on 
March 18. Named Jessica Sara... First child and 
daughter to Ellen Glassco Lewellen 77 and Donald 
R. Lewellen 77 in Ann Arbor, Mich., on Oct. 11, 
1981. Named Wendy Marlowe...First child and son 
to Jim Whitaker ’78 and Cindy Houser Whitaker 
B.S.E.’80 in Blacksburg, Va., on Dec. 21, 1982. 
Named Andrew Benson. 


80s 


John A. Attaway ‘80 received his law degree from 
Stetson University’s law school in December. He 

will begin earning his master’s degree in tax law at 
the University of Florida in September. 


Laura Baldwin ’80 is a medical student at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Her husband, Peter A. Terpen- 
ning M.Div.’81, is working ona degree at Chicago 
Theological Seminary while serving as associate 
minister at a local church. 


Glen A. Duncan ’80 received his master’s degree in 
geology from the University of Georgia and is 
working with the coastal division of Amoco Pro- 
duction Co. in New Orleans. 


Allan E. Fass 80 and Debra Massey Fass B.S.E.79 
are living in Havertown, Penn., where he is a senior 
underwriter with PMA Reinsurance Corp. and she 
is a programmer in lab automation for Wyeth 
Laboratories. 


David M. Feldman 80 was promoted to assistant 
sales manager for Savin Corp. in New York City. 
He also qualified for two achievement citations for 
November and December 1982 and was honored 
with the Pursuit of Excellence award for outstand- 
ing market performance. 


Walter H. Fleming M.B.A.’80 was promoted to 
senior accountant at Burroughs Wellcome Co. in 


the Research Triangle Park. He joined the com- 
pany in 1975. 


Theodore Ronald Hainline Jr.’80, J.D.°83 has 
joined the law firm of Rogers, Towers, Bailey, 
Jones, and Gray in Jacksonville, Fla., where he 
lives with his wife, Melody Tope Hainline ’82. 


Barbara Fellows Meloy ’80 has been admitted to 
Wake Forest University’s school of management. 
Her husband, Thomas Stuart Meloy ’81, is in his 
second year at Wake Forest’s Bowman Gray 
School of Medicine. 


Marilyn McGreevy ’80 was appointed production 
assistant for the Entertainment and Sports Pro- 
gramming Network (ESPN). She was previously 
broadcast traffic manager for Arnold and Co.., Inc., 
a public relations firm. 


Robert J. Schumacher B.S.E.’80, and his wife, Lisa 
Miller Schumacher ’80, are living in Columbia, 
Md., where he is a marketing representative in 
1BM’s national accounts division. He received his 
M.B.A. from the University of Virginia in 1982. 


Susanne Smith ’80 received a master’s degree in 
social work from Rutgers University and is work- 
ing fora Trenton, N.J., private agency that serves 
the mentally ill. 


Amy Smolens’80 is assistant to the producer for 
ABC network sports in New York City. For the last 


rediscover Duke 


Now’s a good time to return to the campus 
and visit some old familiar places. Things 
may have changed a bit since you were last 
here. But don’t worry. We’ve got a handy 
book that will guide your feet and eyes. 
“Stones, Bricks and Faces” is a guide to the 
campus that includes five mapped-out 
walking tours. The book has 56 photo- 
graphs and descriptions of buildings and 
places. Even if you don't get back soon, the 
112-page book will be a pleasure to have at 
home—or to give to somebody. 


STONES 
BRICKS 


EB FAC KS 


Marguerite E. Schumann 


\ Walking Garde 


to 
Duke Unicast 





Rush me copies of ‘Stones, 
Bricks and Faces,” a walking guide to Duke 
University, at $2.50 each, which includes 
mailing. North Carolina residents add ten 
cents sales tax. 


Name 





Street 

City, State, Zip 

Mail orders to: Gothic Bookshop 
P.O. Drawer LM 


Duke Station 
Durham, N.C. 27706 
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Paris and Normandy Five nights in Paris. Reception with local Duke 
Oct. 14-23 alumni, tours, lectures on current events and art, dinner on 
Bateau Mouche on the Seine. Four days, three nights touring Normandy: 
Omaha Beach, Bayeux, Mont St. Michel, Rouen and Monet's Giverny. Approx- 
imately $1,795 including airfare. 


Dordogne Valley. and Bordeaux Extend your French holiday: six nights 
Oct. 23-29 inthe Bordeaux region. Travel the deep gorges of the Dordogne 
River; visit prehistoric caves, famous vineyards, cognac factory, chateaux; 
enjoy gourmet meals; tour Bordeaux, a beautiful 18th century city. Land cost, 
approximately $1,150 





Amazon Passage Fly to Manaus, Brazil, capital of Amazonia. Next day 
Oct. 24-Nov. 3 board WORLD DISCOVERER, specially made for explora- 
tion cruising. Explore the Amazon’s upper reaches and rainforests with the 
experts. Disembark in Iquitos, Peru, to fly home. Optional extensions in Rio de 
Janeiro or Machu Picchu. Approximately $3,800 from Miami. 


To receive complete information as it becomes available, fill 
out coupon and mail to Barbara DeLapp Booth, Travel 
Coordinator, 614 Chapel Drive, Durham, North Carolina 
27706. 


____ Paris and Normandy/ 
Dordogne-Bordeaux 


___. Amazon Passage 


Name Class 
Address 
City, state, zip Phone 


Viay-June 1983 





two years she was a production assistant for N.Y. 
Yankees telecasts at WP1X-TV New York. She 
lives in Astoria, Queens, N.Y. 


Patrice Vorwerk ‘80 isa first-year medical student 
at the State University of New York-Stoneybrook. 
She earned her bachelor’s degree in nursing from 
Columbia University in 1982 and worked asa staff 
nurse at New York Hospital in Cornell Medical 
Center last summer. 


Charlie Bolling 81 won the South African Open 
golf tournament in Cape Town, South Africa, in 
January. He is a former member of Duke’s golf 
team, 


John S. Dear 81 entered the Jesuit order in August 
and now lives in Wernersville, Penn. 


Lennard R. Gildiner ’81 is in his first year at Hahne- 
mann Medical School in Philadelphia where he 
lives with his wife, Lynn Green-Gildiner, and their 
new daughter, Rachel Lauren. 


Gail Slocum Jones °8! received the Phi Mu Eta 
Alpha Scholarship, which she will use to study 
political science at Boalt Hall School of Law in 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Jon Rosenblum ‘81 won first and third place news 
writing awards from the North Carolina State 
Press Association in January. He has beena re- 
porter with the Waynesville Mountaineer since 
November 1981. 


Kevin D. Sack ’81 is studying at the University of 
Witwatersrand in Johannesburg, South Africa, 
under a Rotary International Foundation Scholar- 
ship. He isa staff writer for the Atlanta Journal and 
Constitution. 


Lisa E. Weber ’81 is teaching computer science at 
the U.S. Naval Academy in Annapolis, Md. She 
received her master’s degree in computer science 
from UNCin May. 


Brett T. Williams ‘81, a second lieutenant in the Air 
Force, has been assigned to the 59th Tactical 
Fighter Squadron at Eglin AFB, Fla., where he will 
fly an F-15 Eagle. He graduated in December from 
the Euro-Nato Joint Jet Pilot Training Program at 
Sheppard AFB, Texas. 


Keith Eugene Crenshaw 82 is a production man- 
agement trainee in the Chain Sportswear division 
of Oxford Industries, Inc. in Gaffney, S.C. 


Timothy Z. Keith Ph.D.’82 is an assistant professor 
of school psychology in the College of Education at 
the University of lowa. 


Holly Krashes ‘82 is attending law schoolat 
Vanderbilt University. 


C. Reid Maness M.B.A.°82 is managing a new 
marketing support office at the Research Triangle 
Institute. 


James B. McGraw Ph.D.’82 was appointed visiting 
professor of biology at West Virginia University, 
where his teaching specialties will include physio- 
logical and population ecology. 


Jane M. Sikorski ’82 is in the sales training program 
at IBM in New York City. 


to make a gift to Duke 


complete the form and send to: 


2127 Campus Drive, Durham, N.C. 27706 
___. Making a bequest 

__ Gift annuities 
__ Pooled life income funds 
__ Charitable remainder trusts 
___. Class endowment program 


___ Gifts of life insurance / real estate 


Name 


City, state, zip 





Where there’s a will, there’s a way... 


Duke owes its beginning to the estate planning of our primary benefactor, James B. 
Duke. We're still being bolstered by estate planning gifts from hundreds of our alumni 
and friends. If you would like to learn how to include Duke in your estate plans, 


Sue Darrow Marchase 72, Office of University Development, 





Street__— 





If Duke is already in your will, even as a contingent beneficiary, please let us know. It 
helps Duke's long-range planning and the Bequests and Trusts Committee in 
encouraging others to make similar provisions. 

























James F. Wyatt II J.D.°82 is a law clerk for Jud 
Harold L. Murphy in Rome, Ga. His wife, Jan 
Boutwell, former features editor for the Regis 
a reporter forthe Anniston (Ala.) Star. They live ir 
Piedmont, Ala. / 
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MARRIAGES: Laura Baldwin ’80 to Peter A. 
Terpenning M. Div.’8! on June 19, 1982. Resi- 
dence: Chicago... Linda K. Sheriff 80 to 
Spencer Barasch '80 on June 27, 1982, in New York 
City. Residence: Oklahoma City, Okla....Julia E. 
Borger ‘8! to Thomas Ritson Fergusonin May 
1981. Residence: Washington, D.C.,..Jacqueline 
Clemens °81 to Charles Apgar B.S.E.°82 on Noy. 27 
in Cherry Hill, N.J. Residence: Saratoga Springs 
N.Y....Julia Fansler '81 to Philip Wade on April9 
in Indianapolis. Residence: Boston... Melody Kin 
Tope ‘82 to Theodore Ronald Hainline Jr. ‘80, J.D. 
82 on May 15, 1982, inthe Duke Gardens. Resi- — 
dence: Jacksonville, Fla....James F. Wyatt II J.D 
*82 to Jane Boutwell on April 30 in Duke Chapel. 
Residence: Piedmont, Ala. 


BIRTHS: First child and daughter to Allan E. Fass _ 
80 and Debra Massey Fass B.S.E. 79 in Haver- 
town, Penn., on Noy, 25. Named Sarah Elizabeth.. 
First child and son to Cindy Houser Whitaker 
B.S.E.’80 and Jim Whitaker ‘78 in Blacksburg, Va., 
on Dec. 21. Named Andrew Benson... First child 
and daughter to Lennard R. Gildiner 81 and Lynn 
Green-Gildiner in Philadelphia on Jan. 17. Named - 
Rachel Lauren...Son to Joel C. Mason M. Div.’81 
and Mary Jo Mason in Chattanooga, Tenn.,on 
Jan. 21. Named lan Christopher. 

a 
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Deaths s 


The Register has received notice of the following 
deaths. Further information was notavailable. 
Edmond S. Credle Jr. ‘20 on Jan. 13 in Pantego, 
N.C....Louise Austin Archer 24 on Feb. 14 in 
Palatka, Fla....Anna Douglas ‘33 on April 3in San 
Diego, Calif....Sara Clay Paylor Carpenning 34 on 
Feb. 6 in High Point, N.C....Eleanor Coppedge 
Jobe 37 on Jan. 26 in Cleveland Heights, Ohio... 
Eunice Martha Moore Ph.D.’39 on March 4 in La- — 
Salle, Ill....Frank Reimer M.D."42 on Feb. 28 in 
Patterson, Calif....Jan Curry Washburn “43 in Jan- 
uary in Miami, Fla....Joyce Brooke ‘47 on Sept. 25, — 
1982. 


Joseph Dave °20 on Feb. 16 in Asheville, N.C. He 
was owner of Dave Steel Co., and is survived by his - 


Hj 
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wife, Eva Rosenstein Dave ’21. 3 
Sam D. Bundy 27, representative of Pitt and ‘ 





















Greene counties to the N.C. General Assembly, of 
an apparent heart attack in January. He was 76. 
Bundy was a retired principal, having served Dup- 
lin, Edgecomb and Martin counties. He was princi- 
pal of Farmville public schools from 1947 to 1965, 
and principal of the Sam D. Bundy School from 
1965 to 1970. After 40 years as an educator, Bundy 
became a legislator in 1971, serving ona study com- 
mission for state textbooks and on the commission 
for the retirement system for state employees and 
teachers. He graduated from Farmville High 
School, earned his bachelor’s at then Trinity Col- 
lege and his master’s from East Carolina in 1948. 
He wasa trustee of Mt. Olive College and had 7 
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a governor of the Carolinas district of Kiwanis 
International. He is survived by his wife. Bettie. of 


Farmville and two sons, Sam D. Bundy Jr. 60 and 


James H. Bundy 62. both of Raleigh. 


Stoye Everette Starnes ‘29 on Feb. 4in Greenville. 
Tenn. He wasa faculty member in the Hickory. 
N.C. school system from 1929 until his retirement 
inthe early 1970s. He wasa charter member of the 
Hickory Exchange Club, former president of the 
Catawba Valley Girl Scout Council, and received 
the Claude Abernethy Award in 1971 for his work 
with the Hickory Boy Scouts. He was also former 
chairman of the Hickory Parks and Beautification 
Commission and a member of Hickory First Uni- 


- ted Methodist Church. He wasa member of Duke’s 


Half Century Club and of the Phi Delta Kappa 
educational fraternity. He is survived by his wife. 
Ina Kipp Starnes, two daughters, and four grand- 
children. 


C. Stanley Lowell A.M.°32. D. Div.’33 on Jan. 26in 
Chevy Chase. Md. He was an ordained minister of 
the Methodist church, editor of Churchand State 
Magazine. and associate director of Americans 
United for Separation of Churchand State. He was 
an active advocate for the separation of church and 
state. and traveled around the world reporting de- 
velopments that affected religious liberty. He is 
survived by his wife. Arianne. and three children. 


Jack R. Melton ‘32, A.M."42 on Feb. 3 in Boone. 
N.C. He was a professoremeritus of education at 
Appalachian State University, and served asa 
lieutenant commander in the Navy during World 
War ll. He is survived by his wife. Eloise. a son.a 
daughter. and a grandson. 


Catherine Isenhour Dill 36. A.M.°38 on Feb. |. in 
Ft. Myers, Fla. She is survived by her husband. 
Leslie V. Dill B.S.M.°36, M.D.°36. 


Carolus A. Wade ‘38 on March 5 in West Chester. 
Penn. He received his law degree from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and was a partner in the law 

firm of Wade, Wade, and Wade. He wasa conser- 
vationist and a naturalist whose hobbies included 

horse breeding, raising English pointers, bee keep- 
ing, gardening, raising homing pigeons, and small 
game hunting. He is survived by his wife, Dorothy 
Wikoff Wade '35, and ason, Andrew S. Wade ‘69. 


Walter R. Finn °39 on April 2 in Virginia Beach, Va. 
He graduated from Harvard's business school and 
retired from the Navy asa commander. He was a 
member of the Duke Alumni Association, the Har- 
vard Business School Alumni Association, the Re- 
tired Officers Association, and Kappa Sigma fra- 


How to Think Straight Series, continued from p. 24 


Beyond this, the legal process can also conscien- 
tiously fill in the interstices in the face of political 
default or uncertainty, and much of the process of 


legal education is devoted to this skill. 


Underneath all this, however, there still recurs 
the deeply nagging question of “ought” and 
“should” in the law. And, alas for them, students of 
the law may not take cover from such questions ina 
pure scientist’s (alleged) professional divorce from 
such matters. The professional confrontation with 
the normative is not a voluntary one in legal reason- 
ing. It is altogether unavoidable. The imperatives of 
a social order which cannot operate at all without at 
least the stipulation of certain normative standards 
to which each must be in some measure account- 
able, forbids to those concerned with the law an 
aloof disinterest in trying to think straight about 
values. Some nagging “Socrates” will insist upon 
pressing the issue. And it is no answer to Socrates 
just to say “it is so because a majority have said that 
it is to be so,” because certain principles are “self- 
evident truths,” or because “the Constitution so 
ordains it,” or because Christ, John Wesley or 


Immanuel Kant revealed it. 


The roots of legal reasoning in empiricism and 
in the rational process intellectually forbid to it 
reliance upon such bailout devices. Its institutional 
devices are deliberately hard on such schemes. In 


ternity. He is survived by a daughter, three sons, 
and three grandchildren. 


John P. Decker A.M."40, Ph.D."42 on Oct. 2 in 
Tempe. Ariz., after a two-year illness. He was a pro- 
fessor emeritus at Arizona State University’s engi- 
neering school. Before joining the Arizona faculty 
in 1963, he was a research physiologist for the U.S. 
Forestry Service, the director of audio-visual pro- 
ductions for the Brooklyn Botanical Gardens. and 
an assistant professor on the faculties of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska and the State University of 
New York. He served in the U.S. Air Force from 
1942 to 1946. He is survived by his wife. Roxielee. a 
son, and two daughters. 


Ethel Harrison B.S.N.°43 on April 4in Chapel Hill, 
N.C. She worked at North Carolina Memorial 
Hospital before her retirement in 1978. Before com- 
ing to Chapel Hill. she worked at Sloan Kettering 
Institute in New York City and served inthe Army 
Nurse Corps during World War II. 


Calder B. Clay ‘44 on Aug. 24, 1981 in Macon, Ga. 
He was president of the medical staff and chief of 
staff at the Medical Center of Central Georgia. He 
was also chief of surgery. He served on the Macon- 
Bibb County Hospital Authority from 1970 until 
1974. during which time he was chairman of the 
authority's patient care committee. He is survived 
by his wife. Roberta Piehl Clay. two sons, and his 
parents. 


Alice M. Robinson R.N.'44in New York City. She 
was director of Specialized Consultants in Nursing. 
a company that provides administrative support 
for nursing education programs. She was senior 
nursing editor for RN Magazine from 1971 to 1975, 
and was affiliated with Nursing Outlook, the 
official journal of the National League for Nursing. 
from 1963 to 1970. She had been director of nursing 
education at Vermont State Hospital and Boston 
State Hospital. and served inthe Army Nurse 
Corps during World War II. Her writings include 
many articles for professional nursing journals, 
several textbooks, and one novel, “The Unbelong- 
ing.” She was a member of the American Nurses” 
Association, the National League for Nursing, and 
was elected an honorary member of the National 
Student Nurses’ Association, the association’s 
highest honor, in 1977. 


Lewis W. Wannamaker M.D.'46 on March 24 in 
St. Matthews. S.C., of an apparent heart attack, 
one day after serving as moderator of a National 
Institutes of Health conference on streptococcal 
vaccines. He had beena professor of pediatrics and 


schools of thought. 


would not promise. 


this respect it veers closer to the incessantly ques- 
tioning Socrates than to the virtuous Christ. It finds 
it Owes an accounting as much to David Hume’s 
“Inquiry into Human Understanding,” or William 
_  James’“Essays on Pragmatism,” as to less skeptical 


Still, standing as it does, at the juncture of the 
social and the scientific, law is for many of us an 
immensely interesting discipline. In most of this es- 
say I have tended to stress its limitations. In closing, 
I want to state its peculiar attraction. Philosophy in 
the abstract, untested, merely chatted about, has a 
corrosive tendency in becoming an armchair exer- 
cise that leaves one doubtful of its use. And pure 
science is itself literally immobilized in not having 
much to say even as to what it should do, or how it is 
to be applied. The bruising reality of applied sci- 


microbiology at the University of Minnesota since 
1952. From 1948 until he joined the Minnesota 
faculty. he was a member of the department of pre- 
ventive medicine at Case- Western Reserve Univer- 
sity in Cleveland and a researcher in the streptococ- 
cal disease laboratory at Warren Air Force Base in 
Wyoming. Inthe early 1950s. he and a research 
team proved that the treatment of streptococcal 
infections with penicillin could prevent rheumatic 
fever. He was named a career investigator by the 
American Heart Association in 1958. a distinction 
that has been given to only seven American scien- 
tists. and in 1980, received the Robert Koch Medal 
in Bonn, Germany, for his work in the prevention 
of rheumatic fever. He was the author of more than 
150 articles on the origins, development and treat- 
ment of streptococcal infections. and served asa 
consultant for the World Health Organization on 
the treatment of rheumatic fever. He is survived by 
his wife, Hallie: his mother, Lucille: a son, Whit- 
field: and three daughters. Julie Wannamaker 72. 
Hallie Ann. and Libby Wannamaker Allen. 


William L. Watts ‘50 on Feb. 19 in Louisville. Ky.. 
of complications after surgery. He was associate 
director of public relations for the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. in Springfield. Mass.. 
before returning to Louisville. He is survived by 
four sons, his father. and a brother, R. Johnson 
Watts 46. A.M.°49. 


Robert Pickney Crawley M.Div.°51 on Dec. 30in 
Stoneville, N.C. He was a chaplain inthe U.S. Navy 
during World War Il and a member of the Western 
N.C. Conterence of United Methodist Churches. 
He was former pastor of several churches in west- 
ern North Carolina. and was a member of the 
Stoneville Rotary Club. He is survived by his wife. 
Marcell H. Crawley. one daughter. two sons. and 
three grandchildren. 


Daniel“ Woody” Keen B.S.M.E.°63 in late 1982. He 
was a patent examiner forthe U.S. Patent Office 
and a member of Sigma Nu fraternity. He is sur- 
vived by his wife. Judy, a daughter and a son. 


James G. Richardson III ‘66 on Feb. 20 ina fall 
while ona skiing trip in California. He was anactor 
and screenwriter, and starred in the 1974 television 
series “Sierra.” He also appeared in the motion 
pictures “Coming Home” and “One on One.” While 
at Duke, he was a member of Duke Players and 
Alpha Tau Omega fraternity. He earned his mas- 
ter’s degree in theater at the University of Florida 
and did additional work at the American Conserv- 
atory Theatre in San Francisco. He wasa veteran of 
the Vietnam War. He is survived by his parents and 


cation. 


Briefly, then, this is the difficulty of “thinking 
straight” within a framework of legal reasoning; the 
difficulty of traversing the chasm that separates the 
empirical from the normative in the concrete cir- 
cumstances ofa social order. My own impression is 
that the best assistance provided by legal reasoning 
lies in its capacity to expose mistake and inconsis- 
tency in what we think we are doing, and frequently 
to induce a much needed humility about what we 
think we know. Much larger claims, however, I 


three brothers. 

Phyllis E. Hand *70 on Oct. 24 ina boating accident 
off the coast of Bermuda. She rana charter service 
out of St. Croix inthe U.S. Virgin Islands, and was 
bound for St. Croix at the time of the accident. She 
is survived by her mother, two brothers. and her 
maternal grandparents. 


Greg Garvin 74 on Jan. 30 in Woodridge. Ill. of 
complications following a bone marrow transplant. 
He is survived by his wife. Ellin Malloy Garvin’73. 
and a daughter. Katie. 

Marcia Mitzner B.S.N.°78 on March 26 ina car 
accident. She worked at Duke's medical center in 
the pulmonary medicine division and was involved 
with the hyperbaric program. A memorial service 
was held for herat Duke on March 28. 


Trustee Perry 


Clifford W. Perry “36, Duke trustee and 
Hanes Corp. director. died April 9 of emphy- 
sema at his home in Winston-Salem, N.C. He 
was 68. The Winston-Salem native, a top col- 
lege and amateur golfer. was posthumously 
inducted into the Duke Sports Hall of Fame 
on April 16. Perry joined the Hanes Hosiery 
Mills Co. in 1937. During the next 28 years he 
served as secretary and director. treasurer and 
senior vice president. He was instrumental in 
the 1965 merger of the milland P.H. Hanes 
Knitting Co. to form the Hanes Corp. In 1971 
he became corporate director and consultant 
for special financial projects. A veteran of 
World War II, Perry was chairman of the 
Winston-Salem school board, and was active 
in civic organizations. He was deeply in- 
volved in Duke’s alumni and development 
programs, serving as president of the General 
Alumni Association in 1965 and establishing 
an athletic scholarship endowment fund in his 
name. He had been a member of the board of 
trustees since 1966. Perry is survived by his 
wife, Pauline, a son, Clifford W. Perry Jr. 66, 
and two daughters, Elizabeth Perry 
Sommerkamp 69 and Judy Perry Brooks *71. 





ence and an applied philosophy, on the other hand, 
is marvelously instructive and tends greatly to clear 
the mind. It is the business of the law and the focus 
of legal reasoning. And thinking straight about 
such matters is precisely the aspiration of legal edu- 


WILLIAM VAN ALSTYNE 


Van Alstyne is William R. and Thomas C. Perkins 
law professor, former national president of the 
American Association of University Professors and 
member of the national board of directors of the 
American Civil Liberties Union. He received his 
undergraduate degree from the University of 
Southern California and his law degree from Stan- 


ford. Following further study at Yale and the 


mittees. 


Hague Academy of International Law, and profes- 
sional service with the Calfornia and U.S. Justice 
departments, he joined the Duke faculty in 1964. He 
is a national expert in constitutional law and is the 
author of more than 50 publications on the subject. 
He is active in constitutional litigation before the 
federal and U.S. Supreme courts and serves as an 
expert witness before various congressional com- 
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How to Think Straight Series 





Thinking straight about the law 


Duke's How to Think Straight Series, essays written by faculty 
members and made available to students by the president’s 
office, is designed to “contribute to a better understanding of 
the intellectual process inherent in liberal learning.” 


he name of this series is “Howto Think 

Straight.” For many, however, asking a law 

professor to write about that subject must 
sound perverse. We teach a subject in law school 
called “torts.” We say it isa branch of the law deal- 
ing with civil wrongs for which actions for money 
damages may be brought in court. But our col- 
leagues in linguistics delight in remembering that 
the word “tort” comes from the Latin word mean- 
ing “twisted” (from torquere, as inthe modern En- 
glish word, torque), and so an awful lot of torts 
seem to be. 

Then, too, you may have heard the story of the 
surgeon, the engineer and the attorney who fell to 
quarreling as to who among them belonged to the 
oldest profession. (If you thought the world’s oldest 
profession was something else, this story will set 
you right.) The surgeon confidently asserted that 
his was the oldest, pointing out that even the Bible 
acknowledged the priority of surgery, since Eve was 
made from Adam’s rib. He was followed by the clev- 
er engineer, however, who quieted his medical 
friend by noting from the same source that from 
chaos God had made the heavens, the earth and all 
ordered parts of the universe —an original, earlier 
and profound feat of cosmic engineering. The sur- 
geon and the engineer were startled when, even as 
the engineer was completing his explanation, the 
lawyer simply chuckled while reaching to scoop up 
the sum the three had put on the table as their wa- 
ger. Quickly they conceded, however, as the lawyer 
asked midway in his gesture: “And who, do you 
think, created the chaos?” 

Who, indeed? The lawyers, of course, and one 
gets a laugh from this story at least partly because 
we think it has a large element of truth. Yet, strange- 
ly, the quality that makes lawyers seemingly so pro- 
ductive of chaos also reflects an insight as to how 
the process of legal reasoning may compel one to 
think more clearly. 

A principal device of our legal system attempts 
to minimize error by instituting a check against its 
occurrence. It willfully sets up an adversary process. 
Within the law, the system is one of practical bur- 
dens of proof, tested in cross-examination. Within 
the discipline of the law school, the setting is much 
the same. Assertions about what “is” do not pass 
lightly according to some congenial consensus. 
Skepticism is not merely welcome, it is factored in. 
Reliance upon what may appear to be obvious, as a 
“reason” to decide some issue, may be put to serious 
challenge. In fact, a serious consequence of attend- 
ing law school is one’s rising sense of personal un- 
easiness about one’s own convictions. It is not mere- 
ly an instance of becoming more critical of what is 
(or isn’t) “the law.” Rather, it is also a matter of dis- 
covering a more profound uncertainty about one’s 
own beliefs and confidence, even in discerning right 
from wrong. 
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Exposure to the processes of legal reasoning is 
thus at once both clarifying and dismaying. Starkly 
contrasting examples of how different human be- 
ings have responded to it are both instructive and 
disturbing. At one end (of such examples), there is 
Socrates: an individual so devoted to his society 
that he would submit to its death sentence, but who 
nonetheless accepted death rather than abandona 
continuing freedom to press questions which others 
no longer wanted examined. At the other end, there 
is Pontius Pilate: a figure who, professing not to 
know where truth lay, abandoned all responsibility 
of judgment under cover of professional self- 
restraint. 

Figuratively, Socrates and Pilate might well 
have been classmates in the same law school. Had it 
been so, then doubtless Socrates would have been 
regarded with justifiable pride; that Pilate acted as 
he did, a sign of institutional failure. Yet, interest- 
ingly, had a scientist been called in to review the 
nature of the school and its way of thinking about 
things, it is likely he would have reached a different 
verdict. “Given your way of thinking,” he might say, 
“both Socrates and Pilate are equally plausible 
outcomes of this place.” 

Had such a scientist reached that conclusion, I 
for one would find it difficult to disagree. For my 
feeling is that the essential problem of “thinking - 
straight” within the law, is precisely this problem. 
Because legal education and serious legal reasoning 
do routinely question the most fundamental nor- 
mative assumptions as wellas those that are much 
more manageable, the process itself can scarcely 
help generating doubts within those themselves 
caught up in the process. But, having stirred these 
doubts (even as Socrates sought to do), legal rea- 
soning may not be adequate then to put back into 
the cage the nihilistic beast it has turned loose. 
Small wonder that the enterprise is often the object 
of public anxiety. Many are doubtful that even Soc- 
rates represents anything useful. Nearly all agree 
the world does not need the likes of Pilate. Some- 
thing, surely, is amiss as | do not doubt it is. But the 


-problem is deeper than it seems. 


The most oft proposed antidote for what ap- 
pears to be missing in legal education (i.e., a sense of 
morality), is the inclusion of a mandatory course in 
ethics. No doubt such courses are helpful. A course 
in legal ethics is defensible in any event, moreover, if 
merely (but importantly) to settle what attorneys 
need to know, whether of not it suits their taste. 
Even so, I believe the basic problem will remain 
and, largely, cannot be avoided. 

The reason ts that virtually all efforts to think 
seriously about the matters of the law necessarily 
tend to create head winds for moral discourse, rath- 
er than to construct reinforcing rods. The deep 
problem of legal reasoning and of legal education is, 
frankly, that they are expected to straddle two tra- 
ditions of “knowledge” which may have no com- 
monelements. Put bluntly, it is the awkwardness of 
attempting to bridge the empirical tradition and the 
normative tradition, the realms of sense and (liter- 
ally) of non sense (not necessarily “nonsense” but 


certainly non sense). Here, in more detail, is a spec- 
ification of that dilemma. 

On one hand, the basic orientation of legal 
analysis is highly congenial to the methods of sci- 
ence, i.€., itis committed to empiricism and to the 
rational process. Nothing is removed from testing 
or from critical review, even as the example of 
Socrates is meant to suggest. Indeed, our principal 
device (the adversary system) is in some respects a 
crude social institutionalizing of the scientific 
method. Matters seldom come into court simply 
“assumed.” Rather, they must be shown to be so. 
Similarly, what is offered up as “the law” is itself 
contestable. The system itself provides trained 
professionals with a vested interest in disputing 
such assertions, e.g., in distinguishing a case relied 
upon, in demonstrating the obsolescence of the 
rule, or in challenging the very unconstitutionality 
of the statute. 

On the other hand, most of the law is also nor- 
mative. That is, it is prescriptive and not simply de- 
scriptive; it adjudicates or regulates by rules. But 
these phenomena, these norms, are at bottom not 
the stuff of rational empiricism at all. They are lit- 
erally not the material of “science” subject to the 
verifiability procedures roughly reviewed in Irwin 
Fridovich’s description of what scientists work on 
in “getting close to truth.” They are not sense data, 
but assertions of “ought,” of “should,” of “must,” as 
conventions, as mere human insistencies. Stripped 
absolutely bare, they are (“scientifically”) but sets of 
social preference the rational defense of which re- 
gresses and collapses into explanations in terms of 
whatever other social preferences the particular rule 
in question is alleged efficiently to serve. 

Concretely, as an obvious example, whether 
John Hinckley should have been convicted of mur- 
der despite whatever degree of mental perturbation 
he labored under, is in no sense a scientific question 
in the way of the question as to whether eggs can be 
crushed with rocks. It is an “ought” question in the 
first instance: “ought” the rule be that one in Hinck- 
ley’s position should be treated in one way (e.g., 
sentenced for life in prison?) rather than some other 
(e.g., committed indefinitely for “treatment™?). 

Legal reasoning is immensely helpful in avoid- 
ing mistakes in thinking about such matters. Its 
principal uses, however, are by way of clarification, 
the avoidance of inconsistency, and the minimizing 
of error that tends to seep in through the crude 
impulsiveness of the legislative process and the 
distortive emotions or misinformation of those who 
presume to make the rules as well as those asked to 
apply them. But these not inconsiderable skills do 
not per se direct any one “correct” answer. Rather, 
the legal process supplies the forums that serve 
usefully as places in which rules (which are often 
little more than enactments of transient social 
preference) are given an acid bath; forums in which 
those rules are pushed to the test by specific encoun- 
ters that frequently upset one’s complacency re- 
specting the wisdom of what we think we are doing. 
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East and West 


News from the University’s campuses 





harles Dukes Award 
onors volunteers 


wenty-three alumni were recognized in July 
for outstanding volunteer service to the Office 
f Alumni Affairs and the Annual Fund. 
hey were the first recipients of the Charles 
A. Dukes Award for Outstanding Volunteer 
Service to Duke University. 
The award was established by the General 
Alumni Association and the Executive 

ommittee of the Annual Fund and passed 
by resolution during June meetings . It was 
amed in honor of Dukes ‘29, assistant vice 
president emeritus, who retired in 1967 after 
serving the university for 38 years. He worked 
in public relations and alumni affairs 
throughout and following Trinity College's 
transformation to Duke University, and 
became director of alumni affairs in 1946. He 
was named assistant vice president in 1963. 
He has long beena proponent of alumni 
involvement in the growth and development 
of the university. Since his retirement he has 
been active in alumni and development 
programs. 

Recipients of the award are: Susan rua 
Beischer 63 and George Beischer "63 of 
Durham, co-chairs of the 20th reunion; Joan 
Kansteiner Berthoud 49 of West Hartford, 
Conn., president of the Hartford alumni 
association; Sharon Stewart Byrd ‘61 of 
Palm Beach, Fla., president of the Palm 
Beach alumniassociation; Kay Mitchell 
Couch B.S.N.°58 of Asheboro, N.C., 1982- 
83 president of the GAA; George F. Dutrow 
‘59, M.F.°60, Ph.D.'70 of Durham, chair- 
man of the distinguished alumni award 
committee and board member of the GAA; 
Charles R. Fyfe Jr. 68, M.B.A.74 of 
Raleigh, N.C., coordinator for the Fuqua 
School of Business’ annual fund; Rufus R. 
Hambright 44, M.D.’50 of Greensboro, 
N.C., national chairman of the medical 
school’s annual fund; 

Richard Hiergesell "39 of Fairfax, Va., 
chairman of the Fairfax County alumni 
admissions advisory committee; Nelson P. 
Jackson ‘53 of Alexandria, Va., class agent 
and chairman of his class’ reunion gift effort; 
W. Arthur Kale ‘25, B.Div.’31 of Durham, 
telethon volunteer and class agent for the 
Divinity School’s annual fund; Gayle 
Cooper Kearns ‘58 and Amos Kearns ‘58 of 
High Point, N.C., co-chairs of the 25th 
reunion; Nancy Weigle Kraus 73, A.M.75 
of Sandston, Va.,class agent and chair 









for her class’ reunion gift effort; George 
McCeney °33 of Richmond, Va., chairman 
of the 50th reunion; Robert K. Montgomery 
LL.B.’64 of Santa Monica, Calif., Los 
Angeles chairman for the law school’s an- 
nual fund; 

Ginny Lilly Nicholas 64 and Peter 

cord, Mass., class agents 


oust 





Dukes at Half Century Club luncheon 


and co-chairs of their class’ reunion gift 
effort; Beth Daniel Osborne B.S.N.77 of 
Smithfield, N.C., class agent for the nursing 
school’s annual fund; Joanne S. Osteen 58 
of Greensboro, N.C., GAA:board member 
from 1980 to 1983 and alumni endowed 
scholarship committee chair; David 
Stollwerk ’64 of Franklin Square, N.Y., 
co-chairman of the Nassau County alumni 


admissions advisory committee; Thaddeus B. 


Wester 46, M.D. °51 of Lumberton, N.C., 
president of the medical alumni association 
from 1981 to 1982; and William B. Wilmer 
B.S. E. E.°51 of Seaford, Del., class agent for 
the engineering school’s annual fund. 


Engineer’s experiment 
going into space 


A Duke engineering professor’s research on 
exotic metals will reach new heights ona 
forthcoming space shuttle mission, thanks 
to Omni magazine. 

Franklin H. Cocks, a mechanical engi- 
neering and material science professor, won 
the magazine’s “Get Away Special” contest 
over hundreds of competing entries. Omni is 
a general circulation science and science- 
fiction magazine with a monthly circulation 
of 800,000. 

The magazine is paying for 2.5 cubic feet 
of space aboard the shuttle for Cocks’ ex- 
periment, in which he plans to produce 
miniature I beams based on foamed calcium 
and other lightweight metals. In its current 
issue, Omni says that Cock’s experiment was 
judged “the likeliest to advance the cause of 
space development,” and represents “the 
first practical test of a venerable idea in 
space engineering.” 


Cocks says that he wants to test the 
feasibility of making foamed metals in 
space, an idea advanced years ago by the late 
German rocket pioneer Wernher von Braun. 
Cocks says foamed metals—which look 
much like the interior of a bread loaf—are 
made by producing gas bubbles ina molten 
metal. 

Foamed metals can be made on earth, but 
the distribution of bubbles within the metal 
is difficult to control because gravity causes 
them to rise to the surface. The process in 
space can produce a strong, lightweight 
building material for an environment that 
makes every ounce costly to transport. The 
experiment, he says, will probably go up on 
a shuttle flight sometime next summer. 

Cocks says calcium, which in oxidized 
form isa primary constituent of bones and 
seashells, is a “space construction material 
whose utility hasn’t been previously recog- 
nized.” Even unfoamed, he says, it would be 
as strong as aluminum and at least a third 
lighter. 

“Calcium comprises 3.2 percent of the 
earth’s crust,” the Duke engineer says, “but 
it fails completely as an earth-bound con- 
struction material because it reacts readily 
with water, forming lime.” In space, how- 
ever, there is no water to corrode the ma- 
terial. 

He says that calcium is also present on the 
moon and “ought therefore to be considered 
in any plans involving future lunar base 
construction using materials from lunar 
ores.” 

His research cannister will be filled with 
batteries and glass vials holding mixtures of 
metal alloys and titanium hydride. The bat- 
teries will melt the alloys, and the decom- 
position of the titanium hydride to produce 
hydrogen will foam the metal and extrude it 
through channels as | beams. 

Cocks says several months of analysis and 
testing will follow at Duke on the space- 
made beams to find out which alloy made 
the strongest foam. 

Work on the project is now under way and 
will continue with student help in the fall as 
part of a course that Cocks will teach, 
“Materials Processing in Space.” 


GAA will publish 
Duke pictorial 


During its last official meeting of 1982-83, 
held during Alumni Weekend, the board of 
directors of the General Alumni Association 
approved a book publishing project recom- 
mended by the executive and finance commit- 
tees. The 128-page, hard-cover book will bea 
pictorial essay of Duke, featuring four-color 
pictures. Foremost Publishers Inc., a Rhode 
Island-based corporation, will retain a photo- 
grapher and oversee design and printing. 


Foremost has done similar projects for 
Harvard and Dartmouth. The book will retail 
for approximately $35 and is expected to be 
ready for purchase by the fall of 1984. 

Recipients of the Alumni Endowed Under- 
graduate Scholarships were announced at the 
board meeting. They are John Nelson Kersey 
Jr. of Bluefield, W.Va., the Frank de Vyver 
Scholar; and Dorlisa Dawn King of Siler 
City, N.C., the Fannie Y. Mitchell Scholar. 
The scholarships are awarded on the basis of 
merit, with preference given to children of 
alumni. Kersey is the son of Delia Chamber- 
lain Kersey 62 and John N. Kersey B.S.E.E. 
61. King is the daughter of Charles C. King 
A.M.'70, Ph.D.71. 

The board gave special recognition to 
William E. King 61, A.M.’63, Ph.D.70, 
university archivist since 1972. Citing his 
interest in the university past and present, 
and assistance to the GAA, the board mem- 
bers gave King an honorary board member- 
ship. 

The board accepted a recommendation by 
the class programming committee that the 
10th year reunion class be given the option of 
holding a fall reunion or continue holding its 
reunion during the June Alumni Weekend. 
The option, which had previously been 
granted to the fifth-year reunion class begin- 
ning with the Class of 1978, will take effect in 
1984 for the Class of 1974. 

The slate of officers, directors and execu- 
tive committee members nominated for 1983- 
84 was approved by the board. O. Charles 
Chewning Jr.’57 of Raleigh is president-elect 
(for 1984-85), F. Owen Fitzgerald Jr. B.D.'54 
of Raleigh, vice president; Mark W. Bish- 
opric 77 of Eden, N.C., and Paula Phillips 
Burger 67, A.M.74 of Hillsborough, class 
representatives; Martha Rankin Schweppe 
78 of Royal Oak, IIl.,and James A. Mat- 
thews II] 78 of Bryn Mawr, Penn., local 
association representatives; William T. 

Buice III L.L.B.’64 of New York, N.Y., and E. 
Blake Bryne °57 of Fort Worth, Texas, at- 
large representatives; Allen Kelley, James B. 
Duke economics professor, faculty represent- 
ative; George A. Raftelis M.B.A.’75 of Pine- 
ville, N.C., Fuqua School of Business repre- 
sentative; Frederick W. Neu B.S.C.E.°34 of 
Durham, engineering school representative; 
Emile L. Gebel 58, M.D.62 of Shelby, N.C., 
medical school representative; and Nancy 
Walker Anderson B.S.N.’59, M.S.N.°65 of 
Durham, nursing school representative. 

In addition to the new GAA officers, mem- 
bers of the new executive committee are: Meg 
Washburn Davis °37 of Syosset, N.Y., 
Frances Adams Blaylock °53 of Sumner, Md., 
George F. Dutrow ‘59, M.F."60, Ph.D.°70 of 
Durham, and Lyn Barlow Ferreri 73 of 
Shaker Heights, Ohio. 

Richard Maxwell B.S.C.E.’SS officially 
began his duties as president of the GAA at 
the conclusion of Alumni Weekend. 
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Cancer center gets 
$1 million bequest 


A $I million bequest to support research at 
Duke’s Comprehensive Cancer Center has 
been established by Lyda G. Ebert of Boca 
Raton, Fla. The trust is named for Ebert and 
her late husband, Horatio B. Ebert, one of the 
founders of the Rubbermaid Co., maker of 
plastic containers. 

“I would like to express our sincere grati- 
tude to Mrs. Ebert for her generous contri- 
bution to cancer research,” says Dr. William 
Shingleton, director of the cancer center. 
“Private support is indispensible in the fight 
against cancer. It is through the contributions 
of public-spirited citizens like Mrs. Ebert that 
many advances in research are being made.” 

“Private institutions like Duke must attract 
resources from the private sector to supple- 
ment government grants and contracts,” says 
Dr. William G. Anlyan, chancellor for health 
affairs, “and we have been most gratified by 
the compassionate response from people like 
Mrs. Ebert. Her contribution will help the 
cancer center continue the research that is 
vital in solving cancer’s mysteries.” 

Robert O. Ebert, of Statesville, N.C., says 
his mother has for some time had a desire to 
support cancer research. They considered 
several institutions before deciding on Duke, 
he says. 

“We chose Duke because of its reputation 
and the caliber of work that’s being done 
there,” Ebert says. “We were also impressed 
with the fact that most of each private dona- 
tion to the cancer center is actually spent on 
research, rather than on administrative costs. 
That was very important to us.” 

The Duke center isa private, non-profit 
cancer treatment and research center serving 
primarily the South Atlantic states. The only 
federally designated cancer center between 
Washington, D.C., and Birmingham, Ala., it 
was designed to provide an atmosphere where 


’ biomedical experts could work together on 


the problems of cancer research, prevention, 
detection, diagnosis, treatment and educa- 
tion. 
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One of its recent research developments has 
been the isolation of a virus that causes T-cell 
leukemia, one of the rarer forms of blood 
cancer. Isolation of the virus confirmed ear- 
lier findings at the National Cancer Institute. 


American opera gets 
Japanese premiere 


“The Crucible,” an opera by Robert Ward, 
Mary Duke Biddle music professor, will 
have its Japanese premiere this summer, 
“the first serious performance of an Ameni- 
can opera” in that country, according to 
Makoto Kikawada, general director of the 
Kansai Nikikai Opera Company. Kika- 
wada’s company, located in Osaka, will 
produce the 1962 Pulitzer Prize-winning 
composition. 

Ward will spend several months in Japan, 
Taiwan and Hong Kong under auspices of 
the Japan-United States Fnendship Com- 
missionand the United States Information 
Agency. 

Based on the Arthur Miller play, Ward’s 
“Crucible,” also won the New York Music 
Critic Circle Award. It is the only composi- 
tion that ever won botha Pulitzeranda 
Music Cnitics’award. The opera will be 
presented in Japanese ina production con- 
ducted by Kuniaki Hata, of the University of 
Coloradoat Boulder, whoalsoassisted with 
the translation. 3 

A native of Cleveland, Ward graduated 
from the Eastman School of Music and 
attended Juilliard Graduate School. He also 
studied at the Berkshire Music Center. 
During World War II, he was bandleader of 
the 7th Infantry Division. He later served 
on the faculties of Queens College in New 
York, Columbia University and Juillard. 

He was executive vice president and 
managing editor of Galaxy Music Corp. and 
Highgate Press until he became chancellor 
of the North Carolina School of the Arts in 
1967. He came to Duke in 1979. 

Ward wnites in many musical forms, but 
recently has been concentrating on operas: 


“Claudia LeGare,” based on Ibsen’s “Hedda 
Gabbler,” premiered in Minneapolis, and 
was performed at Duke’s Summer Theater 
in 1981; “Abelard and Heloise,” a medieval 
love story based on fact, premiered in Char- 
lotte; and “Minutes Till Midnight,” based on 
ascientist’s conflict with his discovery of 
how to make a super-bomb, premiered in 
Miami. 

In Japan, he will lecture, make television 
appearances and meet with Japanese cul- 
tural leaders. In Tapei, Taiwan, he will meet 
with the faculty and ad ministration of the 
National Institute of the Arts, which opened 
in 1982 witha program similar to the N.C. 
School of the Arts. He will also lecture and 
conduct master classes. 

In Hong Kong, he will meet with the 
director and staff of the Hong Kong Aca- 
demy of the Performing Arts, scheduled to 
open in 1985. 

The Kansai Nikikai Opera Company is 
the major opera company of western Japan 
and has close ties with the Tokyo Nikikai 
Opera Company. 


Fat has slim chance 
with new technique 


From the continent that brought you per- 
fume, Perrier and pate de foie gras comes a 
new technique that removes fat by suction. 
The procedure, called lipolysis, removes 
unsightly bulges that resist dieting and 
exercise. Duke’s medical center is one of a 
few U.S. hospitals performing lipolysis, 
which has been performed in Rome, Switz- 
erland and France for some time. 

Dr. Nicholas Georgiade, chief of plastic 
surgery, says appropriate candidates for the 
procedure are generally under age 40 with 
“segmental” excess fat around the thighs, 
hips, buttocks and abdomen. 

“Generalized obese people are not candi- 
dates for the procedure,” says Georgiade. 
“And a person over age 40 is not as good a 
candidate because the tissue loses elasticity 





For sail 


There’s no reason to be dry-docked during the 
warm weather months. The Duke Sailing 
Club has the boats, the lake and the motiva- 
tion to get Duke students, faculty, staff and 
alumni out of the house and on the water. A 
fleet of new boats, kept at Crosswinds Marina 
on Lake Jordan, consists of six 15-foot 
Apollos, three Lazers and one 19-foot Flying 
Scot. Because of interest in windsurfing, a 
Windglider has been added to the fleet, and 
there are plans to buy more. With the $25 
annual fee, club members have access to the 
boats, free sailing lessons and participation in 
regularly scheduled regattas. The club also 
offers a seven-day sail from Miami to the 
Bahamas during spring break. More informa- 
tion is available from the sailing club, P.O. 
Box 9282 Duke Station, Durham, N.C. 
27706. 





with age and the skin won't tighten as easily 
and give the desired results.” 

During lipolysis, a small incision is made 
and a long, hollow rod is inserted. The rod is 
attached toa suction machine and as it is 
manipulated, the fatty deposits and fat cells 
are drawn through the rod. Fora period of 
time following the procedure, an elastic 
dressing or girdle is worn to compress and 
support the skin until it contracts to the 
body’s new shape. 

The procedure can be done onan out- 
patient basis under local or general anesthe- 
sia in an operating room. In the past, a sur- 
gical procedure to remove fat deposits re- 
quired several] days of hospitalization and 
often left scars from long incisions. There is 
little or no scarring with lipolysis. 

While the procedure is somewhat contro- 
versial, Georgiade says it has considerable 
promise “if done carefully under the best of 
circumstances ina major opertaing room by 
a trained plastic surgeon.” He says the pro- 
cedure will not improve sagging skin or sur- 
face dimpling knownas cellulite. 
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Making a name 


She was among the first to administer an 
injection of experimental synthetic human- 
growth hormone toa child. Her extensive 
research into treatment for growth-retarded 
children has made her a national authority in 
the field. Rebecca Trent Kirkland 64, M.D. 
68, an associate professor of pediatrics at 
Baylor University in Houston, is a leader in 
the study of pediatric endocrinology. Dr. 
Kirkland’s teaching career at Baylor has also 
brought her recognition. She received the 
Outstanding Teaching A ward from the house 
staff in 1980 and the Pediatric Teaching 
Award by the senior class in 1982. Even her 
prep school has honored her: Kirkland 
received the 1983 Baldwin Alumnae A ward. 
A 1960 graduate of the Bryn Mawr, Penn., 
school, she received the award for her dis- 
tinguished career in teaching, research and 
clinical service. Kirkland interned in pediat- 
rics at Baylor, and did her residency at Baylor 
and Guy’s Hospital in London. Under a two- 
year fellowship from the National Insti- 

tutes of Health, she continued her research 
and was an instructor in pediatrics at the 
University of Pennsylvania. She later served 
as assistant physician and medical associate at 
Children’s Hospital of Philadelphia. She 
returned to Baylor in 1975 as an assistant 
professor, and was named associate professor 
in 1981. Kirkland is on the staff of Texas 
Children’s Hospital and Harris County 
Hospital. She has written or assisted in the 
preparation of 35 articles appearing in medi- 
cal journals. And she’s the daughter of Mary 
Duke Biddle Trent Semans '39, former Duke 


Notes 


Geologist Orrin H. Pilkey, nationally 

known for his work on coastal erosion pro- 
cesses and the consequences for shoreline 
development, was named toa James B. 
Duke professorship, the university’s highest 
academic honor. He is the author of a num- 
ber of books, including “The Beaches are 
Moving: The Drowning of the American 
Shoreline,” a Book-of-the-Month alternate 
selection in 1980. The past president of the 
N.C. Academy of Science graduated from 
Washington State University, earned his 
master’s from Montana State and his 
doctorate from Florida State University. 


@ Dr. Charles E. Putnam, professor and 
chairman of radiology since 1977, was 
named James B. Duke professor. He came 
to Duke from Yale Medical School, where 
he was clinical director of diagnostic radiol- 
ogy. He has been editor or co-editor of sev- 
eral textbooks and has helped write more 
than 100 medical articles and abstracts. He 
graduated from the University of Texas and 
earned his medical degree from the Univer- 
sity of Texas’ medical branch at Galveston. 


B John E.R. Staddon was named James B. 
Duke psychology professor. Widely known 
for his work on adaptive behavior, he has 
done considerable research on economic 
choice in animals and other behavioral 
aspects of feeding patterns. He is presently 
engaged ina three-year research project, 
supported by the National Science Founda- 
tion, on reinforcement mechanisms. A 
native of England, he came to Duke in 1967. 
He has beenauthor orco-author of numer- 
ous scientific articles and served as editor 
for several professional publications. He 
earned his bachelor’s from University 
College, London, England, and his doc- 
torate from Harvard. 
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trustee who currently chairs The Duke 
Endowment. That makes Kirkland the great- 
great-granddaughter of Washington Duke, 
for whom the university is named. 


Marketing memories 


If you've lost your Chanticleer, the University 
Archives may be able to help. They keep four 
copies of each volume of the yearbook as part 
of their historical collection. But they have 
limited copies for certain years that they're 
offering for sale. The books cost $10, if picked 
up in person, or $12, by mail. If you'd like to 
acquire a Chanticleer for the years 1919, 1921, 
1928, 1929, 1932-34, 1936-51, 1953-56 and 
1959-67, contact Duke University Archives, 
341 Perkins, Duke University, Durham, N.C. 
27706. 


Rising to the top 


The patient care towers and central core of 
the hospital’s north division will be named to 
honor Dr. William G. Anlyan, chancellor for 
health affairs and senior administrative offi- 
cial of Duke’s medical center. Anlyan Tower 
is licensed for 616 beds, with the circular cen- 
tral core serving the movement of patients, 
visitors and hospital staff. Architects Hel- 
muth Obata & Kassabaum of St. Louis 
provided in their design for state-of-the-art 
medical care inas warm and home-like an 
environment as possible. The tower is the out- 
standing feature of the hospital, now serving 
as one of the major referral centers for the 
Southeast. “Naming the tower for Dr. Anlyan 
honors a man who is a national leader in 
medicine and medical administration,” says 


@ Dr. Robert Machemer, professor and 
chairman of ophthalmology and director of 
the Duke Eye Center, was named Helena 
Rubinstein Foundation professor of oph- 
thalmology. Machemer has an international 
reputation for his developments in eye 
surgery, particularly for instruments that 
allowed surgeons, for the first time, to 
remove and replace the vitreous, the nor- 
mally transparent fluid in the eye that helps 
it keep its spherical shape. A native of Ger- 
many, he took his premedical training at 
Oberschule Coesfield, Germany, and his 
medical training at the German universities 
of Muenster and Frieburg and at the Uni- 
versity of Vienna, Austria. He came to Duke 
in 1978 from the University of Miami Medi- 
cal School. 
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President Terry Sanford. “He has kept Duke 
on the cutting edge of medical research and 
practice. He inspired the extraordinary Duke 
North Hospital and led the university 
through the challenge of its construction.” 
During Anlyan’s tenure, there has been 
approximately 2.5 million square feet of new 
construction of research and patient care 
facilities. The faculty has grown from 220 to 
780. Anlyan earned his undergraduate and 
medical degrees from Yale. He came to Duke 
in 1949 to serve his internship in general and 
thoracic surgery. He has been professor of 
surgery since 1961. 1n 1964 he was appointed 
dean of the medical school, vice president for 
health affairs in 1969 and was recently named 
chancellor for health affairs. The official 
naming ceremonies are scheduled for Nov. 
11, during Duke medical alumni weekend. 


State-of-the-estate 


The fifth annual Estate Planning Conference, 
sponsored by the law school and the estate 
planning council, will be held Oct. 13-14. 
Designed for continuing education credit, the 
program will include: Current Developments, 
Planning for Incompetence, Charitable 
Giving Techniques for the Business Owner, 
New Life Insurance Products and How to 
Use Them in Estate Planning, Estate Plan- 
ning Malpractice Update, The Generation 
Skipping Tax: Acceptance of the Inevitable, 
Living with the Q-Tip Trust and Estate Plan- 


ning for the Professional Practice. Among the 


12 conference faculty members are Mark B. 
Edwards 61, J.D.’63 of the Charlotte, N.C., 
law firm of Berry, Hogewood, Edwards & 





Freeman; Gerald P. Johnston L.L.B.’62, 
professor at the University of Kentucky law 
school, and Jerry J. McCoy L.L.B.'66 of the 
Washington, D.C., law firm of Silverstein & 
Mullens. Participation in the conference is 
limited to 175. More information is available 
from Ralph McCaughan 61, L.L.B.'66, 
director of the estate planning conference, 
2127 Campus Drive, Durham, N.C., 27706, 
(919) 684-2123. 


Class acts 


Five classes (1933, 1943, 1958, 1963, 1973) 
broke attendance records this year for their 
respective reunion years, and the Class of 73 
broke the all-time reunion class attendance 
record with 297. Class gifts totaled $371,716 
from 2,450 donors. In addition to its class gift, 
the Class of '33 established a class endowment 
of $29,825. Its income will be credited in per- 
petuity to the class’ annual fund gift. 





Class Class Gift" 
1933 $23,506 
1938 35,691 
1943 43,004 
1948 28,525 
1953 57,086 
1958 62,850 
1963 50,846 
1968 41,246 
1973 28,962 
$371,716 


The Class of 1978 will hold its reunion during 
Homecoming, Oct. 28-29. 


First and gold 


In 1933, Duke’s new nursing school gradu- 
ated its first class—14 registered nurses. This 
June, 50 years later, eight of the nine surviv- 
ing members came back to campus for their 
reunion and to be inducted into the Half 
Century Club. They are, left to right: Anne 
Norton Chambers; Grace Tillett Temple 
(B.S.N. ’38); Helen Thrower Doolittle; Pearl 
Yarbrough Patterson; Gladys Brinkley 
Stuckey; Elizabeth Mann Stentz; and Jessie 
Ward Roberts (B.S.N. 39). 








































t’s a wonder that Jack Coleman ’80 ever gets up 

in the morning. Four days a week he deals witha 

sinister mother, a ruthless and demanding 
father and a step-mother who almost adopted his 
infant son. Still traumatized from plastic surgery 
after the oil rig he was working on exploded some- 
where on the South Seas, he can’t find solace from his 
wife because he can’t find his wife. The gold-digger 
ran off after blackmailing his wealthy family. No one 
at home, except his sister, can accept his self- 
proclaimed homosexuality, and she’s too busy run- 
ning a hotel and eying the tennis pro (her step- 
mother’s ex-husband) to be of much help. 

It’s a brutal existence—which innumerable 
actors would gladly wake to each morning. Coleman 
is about to begin his second season with ABC’s top 
nighttime soap opera, “Dynasty.” As Stephen 
Carrington, eldest son of Blake Carrington (John 
Forsythe) and the guppy ina tank of man-eating 
sharks, Coleman is glad to bea part of television’s 
hottest property—a program whose third season 
ended with step-mother, Krystel Carrington (Linda 
Evans), and mother, Alexis Colby (Joan Collins), 
cornered ina burning cabin. 

At age 25, Coleman has encountered success a 
lot sooner than most aspiring actors. “It’s extremely 
unusual and I know I’m very lucky,” he says. The 
Easton, Penn., native, the youngest of seven children, 
majored in drama at Duke after participating in high 
school theater. “I didn’t plan to become a profes- 
sional actor,” he says, “but by my sophomore year, I 
was becoming more and more attracted to it.” 

One of the first majors in Duke’s drama pro- 
gram, Coleman played a number of leads in Duke 
Players productions. He was accepted to the 
National Theater Institute at Waterford, Conn., 
during his junior year, and also did summer stock 
during his college career. 

After graduation, he went to New York City. 
Within a few weeks, he landed the lead role of Danny 
Zuko in the Broadway show, “Grease.” He per- 
formed with the Broadway cast for six months during 
the show’s Long Island run. “Had it been another 
show, getting the part would have seemed like blind 
luck,” Coleman recalls. “But I’d auditioned for the 
role on Broadway the year before. I knew it, knew it 
was right for me.” 

He also got an agent and a union card, but the 
profession’s obligatory unemployment came when 
“Grease” ended. “I was collecting unemployment and 
managed to survive being very frugal,” says Cole- 
man. He decided not to pursue the waiter route 
during this time. “I knew too many actors who be- 


came professional waiters. It’s hard to do both. | 


remember feeling very frustrated. Here’s this guy who 
makes a grand entrance into New York, and then he 
can’t even get arrested.” 

In June 1981, he auditioned for and finally won 
the part of Jake Kositchek on the NBC daytime soap 
opera, “Days of Our Lives.” He was flown to Los 
Angeles—his first time there—and began a one-year 
career with the soap. “For six months I was your 
average guy. Then I turned into the Salem 
Strangler—a homicidal maniac. It was a hot story- 
line for six months but then they wrote me out. All 
murderers get their comeuppance.” 

Unemployment returned, but during those four 
months, Coleman auditioned for the role of Stephen 
Carrington on “Dynasty,” and became involved inan 
unusually lengthy auditioning process of call-backs 
and screen tests. “There were so many chefs involved 
in the brew,” says Coleman. “They were looking at 





me on both coasts.” He snagged the role in Septem- 
ber 1982 but didn’t work with the principals for sev- 
eral months, during which he appeared wrapped 
head to toe in bandages, recovering from the oil rig 
accident ina Singapore hospital. In soap opera 
tradition, the departure of Coleman’s predecessor 
and arrival of a new face was handled witha seamless 
transition: plastic surgery. 

He began working with the “Dynasty” stars last 
February. “I wasn’t nervous about the acting, but I 
was quite nervous about working with big stars ona 
big show,” says Coleman. “I found everyone to be 
very professional. There were no power plays, no 
egos to massage.” 

Of Forsythe, Coleman says: “He’s incredibly 
supportive and complimentary—a great guy.” Of 
Evans: “She’s every bit as nice as she seems but witha 
much shrewder sense of who she is and what she 
wants. She keeps the set loose and light.” Of Collins: 
“People always ask if she’s the tough, tempermental 
bitch. She’s not. She’s the ultimate professional and 
very giving.” Of his character, Stephen Carrington: 
“He’s confused about his sexuality but he’s guided 
less by that than the need to be scrupulous. He goes 
out of his way to be the opposite of his father.” Of the 
show's appeal: “It’s the fantasy of rich and powerful 
people with nothing better to do than fight with each 
other and deal in political, economic and romantic 
intrigue.” And of his unspecified salary: “I don’t mind 
being paid a lot of money for doing this. As (basket- 
ball star) Moses Malone said when asked if he’s 
worth $2 million, ‘If the owner says it’s cool, it’s cool.’” 

Highly visible in his “Dynasty” role, Coleman is 
fair game for fans and supermarket tabloids. He says 
the National Enquirer wrote a story saying he and his 
actress/ dancer girlfriend Christine Kellogg are about 
to tie the knot. “I’ve never even talked to them,” says 
Coleman, squelching the rumor. You read it here 
first. 

“People constantly approach me. They want to 
talk “Dynasty” and I’m buying groceries,” says 
Coleman, who tries to keep his public and private 
lives in balance. A member of Duke’s junior varsity 
basketball team during his sophomore and junior 
years, he plays in botha celebrity and industrial 





On the set with “mother,” Joan Collins; on campus this 
summer with Christine Kellogg, who plays another role 
in his life. 


league in Los Angeles. He says the competition’s 
better in the latter. 

His career goal, he says, is to move smoothly 
from one medium to another without being typecast. 
“But it’s better to be typecast than not cast at all.” 

He says one of his most useful experiences at 
Duke was working with the drama program’s artist- 
in-residence participants. “It’s the best thing going 
there. It showed me the larger world.” He says he’d 
like to see Duke put greater financial and curricular 
emphasis on its arts programs. “There should be as 
much emphasis on practice as there is on theory. In 
music, forexample, it seems like Duke is training 
musicologists instead of musicians. It’s a shame when 
artists become discouraged and give up because of 
the supposed impracticality. I’m lucky to be where I 
am but I’m glad I followed my art while I was at 
Duke.” ‘ 

When he returns to Los Angeles for taping of the 
new “Dynasty” season, Coleman will have to shave 
off his vacation beard —“for continuity in the script,” 
he says, “and because a beard isn’t glamorous enough 
for Stephen Carrington.” His light brown hair will 
again be bleached an appropriate shade of blond. It’s 
a small price to pay for the opportunity to be bullied 
by Blake, manipulated by Alexis and stalked by the 
Enquirer. 

Meanwhile, “Dynasty” viewers will have to sim- 
mer the rest of the summer over who is the arsonist 
and who will be its victim(s) in the burning cabin. 
Three different outcomes were filmed —with one, 
two and no survivors. Coleman says not even the cast 
knows for certain which outcome will be aired, but he’ 
doubts either of the series’ two hottest stars will 
fry—unless there is an irreconcilable contract dis- 
pute. 

SUSAN WENZEL 
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Curriculum-by-the-sea 


n contrast to the neon glare of Atlantic Beach to 

the west and the decorous antiquity of historic 

Beaufort to the east, the Duke University Marine 
Laboratory has an aura of rugged intellectualism 
researchers in shorts talking cellular membrane sys- 
tems, sun-kissed college seniors whose days of beach- 
front indolence are tempered by a working know- 
ledge of coastal erosion and chemical pollutants. 

Located on |5 acres at the southern tip of Pivers 
Island near Beaufort, N.C., the marine lab isa self- 
contained community of students, professors, re- 
searchers and staff immersed in marine science. With 
the regularity of the tide itself, each semester brings 
new faces, additional research data and a fresh coat 
of paint on the shuffleboard courts just beyond the 
dorms. What endures is the same dedication to re- 
search and learning that marked the lab’s inception in 
1938. 

Originally a rustic cluster of brown-shingled 
huts surrounding a grassy quad, the lab has grown 
froma summer research and training facility toa year 
round center attracting more than 1,500 people an- 
nually. That includes undergraduate and graduate 
students enrolled in the academic program, visiting 
groups utilizing the lab facilities and scientists from 
throughout the world who come to the lab to conduct 
their own research. 

The complex is made up of six research build- 
ings, five dorms, dining hall, classroom labs, library, 
computer center, boathouse, storage house, and 
maintenance buildings. 

The labs, though air conditioned, give offa 
pungent aroma not unlike that of an ancient fishing 
boat at dock, still burdened with the day’s catch. 
First-time visitors invariably mention it. Regulars 
don’t notice it. The labs are equipped with circulating 
seawater and a plethora of other lab equipment. Also 
available are refrigerated centrifuges, spectropho- 
tometer and constant temperature equipment. 
Michael Bradley, a former researcher there and cur- 
rent assistant director for administration and devel- 
opment, says the marine lab’s highly sophisticated 
equipment contributes to the facility’s top interna- 
tional reputation. 

The Duke/ University of North Carolina Ocean- 
ographic Consortium also operates a 131-foot re- 
search vessel, the Cape Hatteras, which is equipped 
for biological, physical and geological studies. It is 
part of a fleet supported by the National Science 
Foundation. When docked at the lab, the Hatteras 
eclipses the diminutive cottages lining the campus 
quad, as wellas the occasional wind surfers gliding 
through the channel. 

The lab—or DUML, as every stray life jacket, 
basketball and dinner fork is marked—hasa fleet of 
its own boats, ranging from the First Mate, a 50-foot 
cruiser/ trawler, to unnamed outboard skiffs and 
rowboats, all used for sample collection and instruc- 
tion. If the trip includes a brief visual encounter with 
the wild horses on neighboring Shackleford Island, 
or an impromptu lesson in body-surfing along the 

illin the name of higher learning. 
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Historically, the lab’s academic program has 
catered to natural science majors who spend a five- 
week summer session or a regular semester studying 
such topics as the physiology of marine animals, 
plant ecology or natural history of coastal marine 
systems. In aneffort to expand student participation 
and enrich the existing curriculum, the lab hosted a 
workshop last fall for Duke chairpersons of human- 
ities and social sciences departments. 

The results will bring cross-departmental offer- 
ings to the lab, beginning this fall with an economics 
semester. Other departments represented at the fall 
workshop included English, history, psychology, 
naval science and law. 

Non-science majors have already taken advan- 
tage of the facility. A library wall displays the macra- 
mae designs of Julia Kriegh 79, an art major who 
attended a marine lab session and created the fiber 
and coastal flora art as her final project. Majors in 
economics, religion, drama and engineering have 
also spent time at the facility. 

“I'd always wanted to come to the marine lab,” 
says Tony Garvin, a senior economics/ political sci- 
ence major at Duke, “but there was never enough 
time during the semester.” Garvin participated in this 
summer’s first five-week session and says he enjoyed 
learning about marine biology. “I was always inter- 
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ested in the field but I had no clue of what it was 
about.” His studies in biological oceanography kept 
him busy “seven days a week,” which is a fair ap- 
praisal of the academic program’s rigors. 

“The courses are more intensive than at the main 
(Durham) campus,” says Alison Taylor 83, a biology 
major and veteran of three marine lab sessions. “You 
start at 8:30 in the morning and go pretty solidly until 
4:30 in the afternoon.” Her program is typical of 
those offered at the facility, which include lab and 
field work, lectures and seminars. “All the teachers 
here are experts in their field,” says Taylor, who 
especially enjoyed a course in marine invertebrate 
zoology, taught by C.G. Bookhout Ph.D.’34, profes- 
sor emeritus of zoology. “He has an incredible a- 
mount of energy, and knows about anything youcan 
pull out of the water. He worked us very hard but at 
the end I knew it was the best course I’d taken.” 

Bookhout was director of the marine lab from 
1950 to 1968 and has taught at the lab during the 
summer since 1939. He and Joseph Ramus, associate 
professor of botany and assistant director for aca- 
demic programs at the lab, have been instrumental in 
enlarging the student applicant pool through ex- 
panded programs, scholarships and grant opportuni- 
ties. 


In fact, during the second summer session, half 
of the student population came from schools other 
than Duke. Seated ata table in the dining hall one 
cloudless Saturday were representatives from M.I.T., 
Holy Cross, Trinity and Amherst, in addition to 
Duke students. Between forkfuls of crab cake uncere- 
moniously dragged through cole slaw, the students 
chatted about final projects, deadlines and the effects 
of humidity on salt and pepper. Tommy Mortonand 
Sylvester “Sly” Murray, the marine lab cooks, have 
been serving top flight fare for seven years. They have 
the hand-written plaudits of lab alumni taped to the 
walls to prove it. 

The non-Duke students were generous in their 
praise for the marine lab. When asked if their respec- 
tive institutions had comparable facilities, one biol- 
ogy major from an inarguably prestigious school 
said. “No way. They'd never do anything this practical.” 











As of last summer, high school students also 
have access to the marine lab, through an apprentice- 
ship program funded by the Office of Naval Re- 
search. 

The facility has 11 full-time faculty members, 
and also attracts visiting faculty in the summer. 
Joseph and Celia Bonaventura, a husband/ wife 
research and academic team at the lab since 1972, 
head its Marine Biomedical Center. Supported by 
the National Institute of Environmental Health 
Sciences, the five-year-old center focuses on marine 
sciences relevant to problems of environmental 
health. 

The Bonaventuras’ work was highlighted ina 
recent issue of Omni magazine, and has resulted in 
two patents—for a natural repellent derived from 
fireflies, and the Biosponge, a urethane sponge with 
biological materials contained in it. Based on the 
success of research into the natural repellents, a 
Duke-owned company has been formed to develop 
this and other ecologically sound repellent products 
and applications. The Biosponge has extensive com- 
mercial potential, ranging from ocean exploration 
through its ability to extract breathable oxygen from 
seawater, to medicine through its blood filtration 
application. 

Orrin Pilkey, Duke geology professor and a 
summer associate at the lab, has established himself 
as a national if controversial figure in coastal erosion. 
He has written several books on the topic—“The 
Beaches are Moving” and “The Drowning of the 
American Shoreline” among them. During his 
appearance last month on NBC’s Today show, Pilkey 
calmly suggested that letting buildings fall into the 
ocean “as their time comes” was preferable to fighting 
the inevitable with seawalls and dredging. That left 
NBC’s Jane Pauley speechless—an accomplishment 
by any standard. 

With a support staff of some 40 people, the 
marine lab is decidedly self-sufficient. The physical 
plant has a carpenter, groundskeeper, electrician and 
mechanic, all of whom must also know how to run 
the boats. The housekeepers maintain the 85-bed 
facility, and approach college pranks with good 
humor—like the time a student returned to his dorm 
to find several of the lab’s wild ducks waddling 
around the room. What humor the ducks were in has 
been obscured in the story’s retelling. 

Since 1938, nearly 5,000 people have partici- 
pated in various facets of the marine lab, which is in 
the third year of a five-year program to become fis- 
cally autonomous. Twelve percent of the lab’s sup- 
port comes from the university, but the percentage 
will gradually be reduced as support is phased out 
over the five-year period. This poses a special chal- 
lenge to lab director John Costlow Ph.D.’55 and his 
staff, since the current $1.5 million budget is a snug 
fit, given curriculum expansion and the need to main- 
tain state-of-the-art facilities. 

Bradley says the lab will benefit from the new 
arts and sciences campaign being coordinated by Joel 
Fleishman, but a separate endowment of unrestricted 
funds for the facility is being developed through indi- 
viduals, corporations and foundations. “We need 
$400,000 more a year to exist as we are,” says Brad- 
ley, “and we'll need a $4 million endowment for that 
alone.” Armed with a jazzy slide show by lab photo- 
grapher Scott Taylor—complete with dissolves and 
other trendy transitions—Bradley is a regular on the 
speaker’s circuit, getting the word out on one of the 
nation’s top university marine science centers. 

Lab staff members might be his best spokes- 
people. “What I like best about this place,” says an 
electrical engineer wearing shorts and flip-flops at a 
Friday night lab party, “is I’m over-dressed tonight.” 
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“strong ties . 
which call us 


The Rev. Rufus H. Stark, guest minister at alumni 
worship services in Duke Chapel on June L2, is the 
executive director of the Methodist Home for Child- 
renin Raleigh, N.C. Excerpts from his sermon, 
“Straightforward about Truth,” follow. 


eing straightforward about truth might seem 

a rather heavy and demanding theme for 

Alumni Weekend. It is especially so for those 
of us who, like me, in the 30th reunion class, proclaim 
as we greet each other 30 years older, “Why, you 
haven't changed a bit.” How to handle the truth on 
Alumni Weekend—that is the question. 

But for the grace of God none of us would be 
here, and that is the truth. So we gather from many 
places. How glad we are to see each other’s faces. We 
have strong ties to this place which call us back. 
Those ties cause us to look to coming generations to 
join the sons and daughters of Duke University. 

Please permit mea personal word. This is a day 
of significant importance to my family. My mother, 
Sarah Deshiell, isa member of the Class of ’23 and is 
present today to celebrate her 60th reunion. My wife, 
Betty Lou Siegle, and | finished 30 years later in the 
Class of 53. Our oldest son is in the Class of 78 and 
Law School 81; and our youngest son, Paul, just 
graduated—60 years after his grandmother—in the 
Class of 83. 

This level of involvement at Duke is not a rare 
thing, forso many of us gathered here today witness 
to several generations at this school. We have confi- 
dence in this place. Sq, on behalf of my family and all 
of us here, we give thanks to God for all that this uni- 
versity means to us—and that is being straight- 
forward about truth. 

The greatness of this school we call alma mater is 
her love for truth. There is a strong tradition of being 
straightforward about truth that is the quality which 
causes us alumni to be proud of and thankful for 
Duke University. 

Let me illustrate this contention by a story from 
our past. It isan event out of the history of Trinity 
College, the school destined to become Duke Univer- 
sity. The incident I refer to happened in 1903 while 
John Carlisle Kilgo was president of Trinity. It has to 
do with a controversy surrounding one Dr. John 
Spencer Bassett, professor of history. 

| have drawn on our former Bishop Paul N. 
Garber’s biography, “John Carlisle Kilgo, President 
of Trinity College, 1894-1910”(Duke University 
Press, 1937). Inaddition, Earl W. Porter’s “Trinity 
and Duke, 1892-1924”(Duke University Press, 
1964), and Professor Hersey Spence’s “I! Remember” 
(Seeman Printery, 1954), have been helpful. 

Bassett, in addition to his professorial duties, 
was editor of “The South Atlantic Quarterly,” a 
scholarly journal. In the October 1903 issue, he wrote 
an editorial, “Stirring Up the Fires of Racial Anti- 
pathy.” Earl W. Porter states that it was “a closely 
reasoned, coldly stated view of the total Negro prob- 
lem.” The article holds its own with any analysis 
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made today and was far in advance of the thinking of 
that day. Consequently, it was highly controversial. 

“Bassett began by noting that in the past five 
years there had been, North and South, increasing 
opposition to the Negro. Why? For three reasons: 
inherent race antipathy, as old as the arrival of the 
Negro in America; the progress of the race in recent 
years, progress both up and down; and finally, ‘the 
fact that the Negro problem is and has been fora long 
time, a political matter.’” (Porter, “Trinity and Duke,” 
p. 117.) 

Basset asserted that the Democratic Party had 
selected the Negro issue as the central controversy 
around which to get votes. A reading of area daily 
papers of that time shows Bassett to have been on 
target. Racism was accepted policy and was 
exploited in almost every political utterance. 

Josephus Daniels, editor of the Raleigh News 
and Observer, responded to Bassett’s article with 
vehemence. He had a long-standing feud with Trinity 
College and President Kilgo. Bassett’s article added 
fuel to the fire. Bassett was roundly condemned by 
Daniels for teachings counter to the accepted opinion 
of the majority of the people of North Carolina 
(Garber, “J.C. Kilgo,” p. 251). His attack was picked 
up and echoed by most papers of the state, both 
secular and church, with the exception of the two 
Durham dailies, which, while not agreeing with his 
position, were supportive of Bassett’s right to express 
his opinion. 

Bassett was accused of being a destroyer of the 
South, of being out of touch with the proper attitude, 
of using his position to undermine true Christian 


education, and of providing an incentive for the ulti- 
mate violation of white Southern womanhood. This 
man also sustained an unrelenting attack on his 
personal character (Garber, “J.C. Kilgo,” Ch. V). 

The attack spread from Bassett to President 
Kilgoand Trinity College. The public was warned 
against sending young men to Trinity. But the main 
focus was on Bassett. It came from all quarters, led by 
the press. Many pastors and congregations, business 
people, the judiciary of the state and even Gov. 
Charles B. Aycock called for the resignation and 
censure of Bassett. (It is worthy of note that neither of 
the Methodist conferences in North Carolina took 
action against Bassett.) 

The pressure became so intense that Bassett 
offered to resign if the trustees decided to request him 
to doso. A trustee meeting was called to hear the 
matter out. The student body, the faculty and Presi- 
dent Kilgo saw the issue as one of academic freedom 
and were unanimous in their support of Bassett’s 
right to express himself. President Kilgo’s speech at 
that meeting is a classic statement of academic free- 
dom (Garber, “J.C. Kilgo,” pp. 270-273). The trust- 
ees, after a long meeting, voted 18 to seven to support 
Bassett. 

Now the issue of academic freedom was not new 
at Trinity. President Kilgo and the young college had 
made freedom of inquiry the central plank of Trini- 
ty’s statement of purpose. It was an established policy 
understood by faculty and student body and extolled 
at length by President Kilgo. The Bassett affair pro- 
vided a strong test of Trinity’s seriousness about the 
matter, and the small school passed the test with an“A.” 
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Historians see the impact of this event as far- 
reaching for Trinity and higher education in the 
South. This issue was picked up by the press through- 
out the nation and even in Europe. Trinity College’s 
willingness to stand the test strengthened the school 
immeasurably, brought national acclaim and led to 
establishment of the university. Some historians see 
this event as decisive in J.B. Duke’s decision to endow 
Trinity College. In addition, the influence of that 
stand enhanced the course of academic freedom in 
both church and secular institutions in the South and 
throughout the nation. 

This chapter out of our past reminds us of the 
heritage that makes Duke University great: being 
straightforward about truth. Today we celebrate this 
stalwart courage—an undying determination to 
stand for what is true. 

So here we are in 1983. May we as alumni, fac- 
ulty, administrators and friends pledge ourselves 
anew to keep our university great by being straight- 
forward about truth. May she ever affirm the worth 
of every person in the sight of God. May she never 
yield to the siren call of those who would put race, 
nationality, social standing or special interests above 
being straightforward about truth. 

And for us all, such a spirit of integrity on the 
part of us all is the promise of hope ina darkened 
world under the threat of nuclear destruction. Being 
straightforward about truth can lead youand me to 
become instruments of peace in a world of anxiety. 





RUFUS H. STARK II 53, M.Div.’56 
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White House perspectives 


he presidency is a whole new ball game today 

and it affects just about everyone, regardless 

of their distance from the stadium, according 
to three “players” who collectively have been in- 
volved with the Nixon, Ford, Carterand Reagan 
teams. 

Panelists in an alumni weekend seminar, “White 
House Perspectives: Past and Present,” were David 
Gergen, Durham native and director of communica- 
tions at the White House; Juanita Kreps A.M."44, 
Ph.D.48, Duke vice president emeritus and former 
secretary of commerce in the Carter administration; 
and Judy Woodruff 68, chief Washington corre- 
spondent for NBC’s early morning Today show. 

Gergen said he returned to government after 
serving inthe Nixon and Ford administrations 
because of concern “about the deteriorated state of 
the presidency. Our last five presidents all have left 
office in despair, defeat, debt or even disgrace...It’s no 
coincidence that this relative decline in the presidency 
has been paralleled by declines in other areas—our 
economic performance, our national security ande 
our ability to lead the free world.” But he said a sig- 
nificant relationship exists between the the decline in 
the modern presidency and the rise of modern media. 

Taking a historical view of the two, Gergen said 
Franklin Pierce ran his press operation with one per- 
son 150 years ago. “Today we have a phalanx of 
people covering the president—a small army. It was 
70 years ago when Woodrow Wilson started holding 
the first presidential press conferences and the ques- 
tions were submitted in advance.” He said presiden- 
tial quotes were screened 50 years ago, network tele- 
vision clips 30 years ago. 

“The best measure of change,” said Gergen, “is 
that when Lincoln was shot, it took five days for 
word to reach London, and over five months for two- 
thirds of the people in the United States to know 
what happened. Compare that to when Reagan was 
shot. It was five minutes before the British journalists 
in Washington learned about it, and the way they 
learned about it was that television screens went on in 
London and the editors there saw the news, called 
their offices in Washington and told them to turn on 
their televisions. 

“The rise of modern media gave an enormous 
boost to the president’s power—his ability to reach 
and persuade,” said Gergen, noting that Nixonand 
Kennedy were early champions at turning television 
into “so awesome a pulpit.” 

“But by the late 1960s, diminishing returns set 


in. (Presidents) became overly reliant on TV. They 
began to find that television and other modern media 
are a two-edge sword. Yes, they can boost your 
power but they can also cut you down very swiftly.” 

Gergen said bias is less a problem in present-day 
media ranks, whose members are more sophisticated, 
better educated and more objective today. “But there 
are institutional relationships built up between the 
press and the presidency, which have a very dramatic 
effect on the presidency itself.” 

He said the modern media are contributing to 
inflated expectations with regard to the presidency. 
“The presidents themselves and their campaigns are a 
factor in this—using excessive rhetoric that promises 
too much. But I would suggest that the press also 
contributes to this process. It tends to build them up 
too much before they become presidents. We build 
these men up larger than life and then when we 
discover they have feet of clay, we tear them apart.” 

Gergen suggested that intensive focus on the 
White House by the media (1,700 members have 
daily access, another 4,000 have occasional access) 
results in too much emphasis on the presidency, at 
the expense of other centers of power in government. 
“The news follows where the reporters are.” 

He said that “over-exposure” in the media has 
already caused audiences to tune out—victims of “the 
boredom factor.” Gergen also said attention to the 
White House causes its occupants to become overly 
concerned about appearances and public perception. 
“It’s only natural that when the White House 
becomes a stage, people in the White House want to 
become the stage managers.” 

As botha participant in and observer of Wash- 
ington and world politics, Juanita Kreps offered her 
own perspective on the presidency. “There are wide 
differences in perception as to what goes on in the 
nation’s capital. A government official is likely to 
view the scene primarily with paranoia. Everybody is 
out to get the person in power. Of course this is only 
90 percent true. In Carter’s case it might have been 95. 

“But you can never convince the people in the 
White House, or on the Hill or in the Cabinet that 
they’re being judged fairly. The American public 
have a much more balanced view of Washington— 
the balance improving in rough proportion to their 
distance from the banks of the Potomac.” 

She said her travels throughout the country 
indicated that “the detailed reports on the skirmishes 
in the White House and the Congress are not at all the 
fascinating stuff that the media and the bureaucrats 
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believed that it was. This may seem strange since the “a 


people are out there in the real world where unem- 
ployment, inflation and toxic wastes take their toll, 
and we should expect from them a special preoccu- 
pation with what the government is doing.” 

Kreps said public disinterest may indeed mean 
they find this information is trivia, “or it may mean 
there is a public disenchantment with public leader- 
ship, going back perhaps as far as Vietnam. At the 
very least it probably suggests some loss of confi- 
dence in the ability of either party to substantially 
improve the quality of people’s lives. If my last con- 
tention is correct, we ought to be worried. For while 
the government’s capacity to give direction to the 
domestic economy and stability to international rela- 
tions may have been overstated in the past, the fact 
remains that different policies do lead to different 
outcomes—some better than others. And a healthy 
view of Washington has to be one that is able to 
separate the best and even the second best policy 
froma bewildering array of alternatives and then to 
hold the nation’s leaders responsible for making 
equally careful distinctions.” 

While the placement of such responsibility on 
the current administration and daily evaluation by 
the media can make things uncomfortable for gov- 
ernment leaders, Kreps says it’s all part of the game. 
“As fora government official, I think one should 
never stay in Washington long enough to feel alto- 
gether comfortable. It’s not supposed to bea city of 
peace and contentment.” 

Woodruff, who has covered Washington poli- 
tics during both the Carter and Reagan administra- 
tions, gave credit to the latter, “for the smoothest 
White House press relations in many years. Unlike 
Jimmy Carter, who did not like reporters personally 
and felt they were ona mission to make him look bad, 
Ronald Reagan decided it was smart to take good 
care of the press. 

“At the same time, unlike Carter, who was 
accessible to the press, access to Ronald Reagan 
himself is extremely limited,” said Woodruff. “But 
even though (presidential) access is limited, access to 
members of his staff is the freest in recent memory.” 

Responding to Gergen’s comments about infla- 
ted expectations of the president, Woodruff agreed 
that the news media were in part responsible, then 
underscored Gergen’s own concession that that 
presidential candidates themselves contribute to the 
problem by making “grand promises” during their 
campaigns. She said the White House also contri- 
butes to its own problem of over-exposure. “When 
there’s a big announcement, when there’s good news, 
it comes from the the president. The White House 
frequently has to clear any TV appearance by other 
senior members of the administration. This White 
House, like all those in recent memory, likes to keep 
its hands on the administration and that has contri- 
buted to growing coverage of the White House.” 

Of Reagan’s political future, Woodruff said she 
expects him to run for re-election but warned that 
one of his biggest challenges will be bridging the 
gender gap. “It’s the phenomenon of lower support 
from women than men. Experts say the recession 
combined with cutbacks in social programs have 
affected women, especially single women—heads of 
households. Women are on the margins of the econ- 
omy and are the first to feel the pinch. Even after 
several months of making highly visible appoint- 
ments of women to top positions in the adminis- 
tration, the gender gap is there and is stronger than 
ever. 

“Finally, some Republicans are saying that the 
one Democrat they don’t want Reagan to run against 
is John Glenn, the closest thing we have to an authen- 
tic American hero. The reason they're worried is that, 
it has been suggested, the major difference between 
Reagan and Glenn is they'd make a movie about 
John Glenn, the astronaut-turned-politician, and 
Reagan would play the leading role.” 


SUSAN WENZEL 
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Will new reign end th 


f this were Hollywood, the label on Duke 
football’s 1982 reel of celluloid might easily read 
“The End of the Drought.” 

With a thunderstorm of emotion, the Blue 
Devils rose up on the last day and quenched an eight- 
year-old thirst. Without so muchas a raindrop of 
warning, all that was barren in Wallace Wade Sta- 
dium became a royal blue Garden of Eden when the 
Devils slew North Carolina 23-17 in the season’s 
finale. It marked the first Duke victory over the Tar 
Heels since 1973 and was enough to produce the 
school’s first set of back-to-back winning seasons 
since 1970-71. 

Now “The End of the Drought, Part II’ is 
getting set to begin a three-month engagement Sept. 
3 at a theater near you (if you happen to live near 
Virginia’s Scott Stadium). There is a new director 
and the cast has undergone slight revisions, but the 
star of the show is the same, and that means the 
picture should be well worth seeing. 

The new director, Steve Sloan, wasn’t around 
for the play, the party, the goalpost parade or the 
collective sigh of relief that accompanied Duke’s 1982 
denouement. But after five years of heartbreak and 
frustration at Ole Miss, he could appreciate the 
feeling. Maybe that’s why his goal for 1983 is to 
capture a butterfly even more elusive than a victory 
over Carolina ora win-loss ledger that’s in the black. 

We're talking about a bowl bid. Sloan was a 
junior in high school and none of Duke’s current 
football players had even been born yet the last time 
the Devils played in a bowl, in Dallas, Jan. 1, 1961. 

“That’s our objective, to go toa bowl game,” 
Sloan says on the eve of his first season in Durham, 
having produced a 55-55-3 record in stops at Vander- 
bilt, Texas Tech and Mississippi. “If we are able todo 
well in the close games, certainly we should have that 
chance.” 

Sloan must have reviewed Duke’s 1982 films 
before making that statement, because the Blue 
Devils left much to be desired in the close games 
department. While it’s true they were superb in 
opening and closing with thrillers over Tennessee and 
North Carolina, three other nail-biters in between 
went the other way to keep Duke out of the bow! 
picture—a six-point loss to Navy, a one-pointer to 
Virginia Tech and a five-pointer to N.C. State. 

To alter that situation, Sloan will look ina 
direction familiar to all Duke fans—skyward. His 
offense promises to be every bit as exciting and 
productive as the one that finished second in the 
nation in passing yardage and fourth in total offense 
last season when it accumulated 454 yards a game, 
two-thirds of it through the air. 

Quarterback Ben Bennett is the centerpiece. He 
returns for his senior season after becoming the first 
quarterback in ACC history to throw for over 3,000 
yards ina single year. Bennett is the conference’s 
career leader in just about every passing statistic and 
is within range of becoming the all-time leading 








“That’s our objective, to go toa bowl 
game. If we are able to do well in the 
close games, certainly we should have 
that chance.” 


Coach Steve Sloan 





passer in NCAA history. He’s been named preseason 
All-America by virtually every national publication. 

One of Ben’s top targets should prove to be sure- 
handed wideout Mark Militello, who led the ACC in 
catches last year with 52. Militello has caught only 
two TD passes in three previous seasons, but he’s 
invaluable at intermediate distances and is especially 
reliable when a first down is needed. 

Duke, however, doesn’t have a deep threat com- 
parable to Chris Castor, who scored 13 times last 
year and averaged over 20 yards a catch while earning 
ACC Player of the Year honors. Chuck Herring and 
Glenn Tillery don’t quite have Castor’s speed, but 
they will be given every opportunity to replace him in 
the offense. 

“We certainly want to continue to throw the ball 
effectively and move it as wellas Duke has been 
doing,” says Sloan, who saw over 40 offensive rec- 
ords fall during his stay at Ole Miss. “We don’t have 
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the deep threat with Castor gone and that will affect 
the passing attack because speed gives you an extra 
dimension. But we also plan to be able to run the ball. 
We were pretty effective with the tailbacks this 
spring.” 

The tailback position does indeed seem solid 
with Mike Grayson, Julius Grantham and Mike 
Atkinson set to line up behind fullback Joel Blunk. 
The squadron isa tad short on size but makes up for it 
with speed, quickness and good football instincts. There 
should be few breakdowns with this group. 

What is of some concern to Sloan is the offen- 
sive line. Two of the best tackles in the ACC, Robert 
Oxendine and Tim Bumgarner, graduated last year 
along with guard Tee Moormanand backup Frank 
Jurius. Those four players pretty much dominated 
Duke’s offensive line over the past three seasons and 
will have to be replaced for Duke to sport an effective 
offense. 


Players to watch 

Philip Ebinger (Sr.) — The top center in the ACC the 
past two seasons. Pre-season second-team All- 
America by Street & Smith this fall. First-team 
All-ACC last year and the top vote-getter among all 
offensive linemen. Excellent technique. Graded out 
with a winning percentage in every game last year. 
Main reason why Duke hasn’t had a fumbled ex- 
change between the QB and center the past two 
seasons. Native of Atlanta. 

Mark Militello (Sr.) — The leading receiver in the 
ACC last season with 52 catches. The fifth leading 
returning receiver in the nation with 4.7 catches per 
game. On Street & Smith pre-season all-regional 
team. His 52 catches last season were the most by one 
player at Duke since Wes Chesson had 74 in 1970. 
Averaged 13.9 yardsa catch. Had 20 catches for 250 
yards in the last two 1982 contests. Led the Duke 
‘baseball team in batting the past two springs and has 
a career .353 average. Has stolen 70 bases in 76 
attempts. Native of St. Louis. 

Mike Grayson (Sr.) — Duke’s leading ground-gainer 
the past two years with 1,437 yards. One of the small- 
est players in the nation at 5-6, but also one of the 
hardest runners to bring down. Led all ACC running 
backs in receiving last year with 40 catches. Has had 
seven career 100-yard rushing games, including a 
188-yard effort against Wake Forest and a |73-yard 
game against Georgia Tech. Has attempted seven 


Senior running back Mike Grayson 
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Center Philip Ebinger anchors the new-look line 


and provides a convenient block around which Sloan 
can built. Ebinger is considered the top center in the 
ACC, and one of the best in the nation going into his 
senior campaign. He'll be the one constant inan 
alignment that could switch onevery play with the 
installment of a new blocking scheme utilizing quick 
and strong guards and tackles to replace the standard 
right and left system used last year. 


Mike Higginbotham, Ted Million, Paul Burke 


and Mark Miller are the preseason starters. They can 
expect a push from Biff Poggi, David Holler, Roy 
Brabson, Mark Higginbotham and Paul Constan- 
tino. 


A trio of tight ends—Scott Russell, Raymond 


Trice and Rick Reed—will compete to replace the 
graduated Carl Franks, who caught the winning 
touchdown pass in the Carolina victory. 


The defense, in the words of coordinator Rich 
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Senior center Philip Ebinger 


passes from the backfield and has completed four— 
all for touchdowns. Received one first-place vote in 
last year’s Heisman Trophy balloting. Native of Falls 
Church, Va. 


Julius Grantham (Soph.) — Fast, explosive runner 
with four years of eligibility remaining. Broke his arm 
while scoring a touchdown against Virginia last year 
and sat out the final eight games. Carried the ball 16 
times for 60 yards prior to injury. Had a great spring 
game with 154 yards(11 for 73 rushing, 7 for 81 
receiving). Once had 10 straight 100-yard rushing 
games in high school. Native of Belleville, Ill. 

Bill Smith (Sr.) — Scheduled to start at nose guard 
for the second straight year. Had 43 tackles last year 
while missing one game with an injury. Started at 
defensive tackle as a sophomore and had 61 tackles. 
Best game was 12 tackles against Maryland. Will 
anchor an improving defensive line for the Blue 
Devils. Native of Lawrenceville, Ga. 


Johnny Hill (Jr.) — The top defensive back on the 
team last year. Played in 10 games and had 66 tackles, 
making him the second leading tackler returning for 
the Devils this year. Led the squad with four intercep- 


tions and ranks as one of the top thieves in the league. | 


Was the ACC Defensive Back of the Week after the 
Tennessee game, in which he had 10 first-hits, four 
assists and an interception. Nicknamed “Thrill Hill” 
due to his knack for making spectacular plays. Native | 
of Winston-Salem, N.C. 





Bell, still has a lot of work to do. There are plenty of 
starters back from last year, but then last year’s de- 
fense yielded well over 420 yards per game. 

“We spent the spring trying to get the right peo- 
ple in the right places and put in our base package,” 
Bell says. “Now we have to get into the variations, 
stunts and blitzing schemes we have. There are alsoa 
few moves we'll have to make to take care of some 
unexpected losses (Greg Blackwell, Jay Foxworthy). 
But I think we'll have a strong secondary with return- 
ing lettermen at all those positions, and that’s fortu- 
nate as much as we're going to see the ball in the air.” 

Junior Johnny Hill is the top returnee to the 
secondary, making rapid progress ina position he 
never played before coming to college. The Devils are 
two-deep at the other three defensive backfield spots 
with Mark Moseley, Joby Branion, Darryl Brunson, 
Bill Obremskey, Jeff Harelson, Brick Johnstone and 
Chester Gee the candidates. 

The defensive front is still under construction. 
Linebackers Ralph Alderman and Pete Stubbs and 
noseguard Billy Smith are probable starters, with 
much of the remainder of the lineup contingent upon 
how former tackle Chip Anderson works out at 
defensive end. Linebacking should be okay if Glen 
Barner and Nick Buoniconti are able to recover 
enough from shoulder injuries to join Stubbs, Alder- 
manand Marty Heninger. 

“The biggest thing this group has going for it is 
that they'll really fight you,” Bell says. “One of our 
objectives each game is to out-hit our opponents, to 
physically be tough. I see that within this group. We 
might have some shortages in some places, but the 
kids will give everything they’ve got, and that should 
give us a chance to win some games in the fourth 
quarter.” 

If that occurs, Duke’s 51 returning lettermen 
and 13 returning starters and all the rookies—not to 
mention the new coaching staff—could find them- 
selves ending another drought in 1983. 


JOHN ROTH "80 


Roth, the editor of the Devilirium, Duke’s sports 
tabloid, joined the Sports Information Office in 1982. 
He wasa sports writer for the Durham Sun. 








Football schedule 

Sept..3 ix tt Si? Bae alae Skee et at Virginia 
Sept. 10. 03 Sa ee eee at Indiana 
Sepr ra eee SOUTH CAROLINA 
Sept. 24 ne. swemsmettaahe tig droccalee eee Open 
Oct] | 0b. sk Bee aia es MIAMI/FLORIDA 
Oct.8 hoo ee eee ee at Virginia Tech 
Oct AS: RO Ear GE eee CLEMSON 
Oct. 22°. si eo: eee eee bee ee at Maryland 
Oct. 29. 222 0064 pale ee GEORGIA TECH 
Nov.§ 5 70 05038 Sone eee eae eee at Wake Forest 
Nov. AD aide oad i ie eed gates see ae N.C. STATE 
Nov. ID on. cack a ae oe ee at North Carolina 
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.et’s start by clearing up some of the major miscon- 
eptions people have about Ben Bennett. Are most 
yerceptions of you and your personality in sync with 
eality? 

[o try toclear up most of the major misconceptions 
yeople have about Ben Bennett would take me the 
est of my natural born days so I don’teventry. I just 
0 about life, I try to have fun and people can think 
vhat they want. If they take the time out to get to 
‘now me they realize I’ma halfway decent person. 


fost people still think of you as the freshman who 
ame to town with a golden arm and a mouthful of 
romises. How does Ben Bennett as a senior differ 
rom Ben Bennett as a freshman? 


Vhen I came to townas a freshman, I was a wild- 
yed kid, 17 years old, from California, and I thought 
had the world onastring. I said a lot of things that I 
hought were true that a lot of people thought to be 
oastful. Some even classified it as obnoxious. I 

hink I’ve matured a lot in my time here. I’ve learned 
lot and I feel better about myself. I feel like I really 
ave a grasp on what I’m going to do in life and it 

ives mea pretty good feeling of security. 


‘ou once announced several seemingly outlandish 
2ats you hoped to accomplish at Duke. Many of 
hese things stunned people when they came out, but 
ow a lot of them are on the verge of coming true. 
er feel like saying, “I told youso” 

Vhen | was a freshman some guy asked me what I'd 
ke to do in my four years here and I told him. I said 
'd like to pass for over 9,000 yards. I said I’d like to 

e All-America. I said a lot of things I’d like to do. Of 
ourse those were in headlines the next day, but they 
ere things I thought I could do. Well, I’ve done 

ome of them and I’mclose to some of them and it’s 
zally going to be nice to be able to look back and say 
9 myself, “Hey, it’s not bragging if you can back it 
Poy 

Vhat do you consider your greatest moment at 

uke, so far? 


‘0 sum up the greatest moment in my career would 
ake two numbers—23 and 17. When we beat the 
Jniversity of North Carolina in the last game of the 
zason, | had a feeling come over me like I’ve never 
elt before in my life. Everybody on that team and 
very coach gave everything they had and we came 
ut on top. That’s something Ill never forget as long 
s I live. 


V hat’s it mean to you to be chosen to the Playboy 
ll-America team that will be coming out in August? 
our biggest honor? 














eing chosen Playboy All-America was something 

d looked forward to all my life. It was never a real- 
tic goal for me when I was younger, but I always 
ought that, gee, it sure would be nice. When it actu- 
ly happened it was like a dream come true. That’s 
old cliche, but if itever happens to you you'll know 
‘hat I mean. If something you've thought about 

nce you were a kid ever comes true, it is legitimately 
dream come true. 


tarting your senior season, you are 3,009 yards short 
f becoming the all-time leading passer in college 
»0tball history. Have you set that as a goal for the 
ear? 


m 3,009 yards short of being the all-time leading 
asser in college football history. That’s exciting 
ecause it’s not something youcan do ona fluke. You 





ennett on Bennett 
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Senior Ben Bennett from Sunnyvale, Calif, will 
quarterback the Duke football team this year after 
three seasons in which he’s thrown for 6,528 yards 
and 38 touchdowns. Both figures are all-time ACC 
records. If Bennett matches his 3,033 passing yards 
total of a year ago, he will become the all-time leader 
in NCAA history. Bennett, a history major, is the 
pre-season All-A merica quarterback in several 
national football publications. 


have to be consistent and you have to keep it up. I 
would like nothing better than to be number one but | 
realize that’s not going to last. There’s going to be 
someone coming along behind me and 20 years from 
now the name of Ben Bennett won’t even be in the 
Top 20. So it’s just something for the moment, enjoy 
it while you canand then move on to the future. 


How about team goals? What is realistic to expect 
this year? 

Team goals this year are the same as they have been 
for the last three years and that is to win every game 
we play in. If you don’t go out with that attitude, 
you're not going to be a winner. Realistically, we have 
a chance to winevery game this year. But every man 
has to concentrate and work his tail off every chance 
he gets for us to be a really good team this year. 


What are your initial impressions of Coach Sloan? 
How was the transition? 


Coach Sloan is one of the most genuine men I’ve ever 
met in my life. He’s very honest, very personable and 
he really, really has a good coaching staff. He and,the 
coaching staff he brought in—and it’s a fine coaching 
staff—made the transition very pleasant. Some peo- 





ple predicted a lot of friction and a bad taste in every- 
one’s mouth, but it was real easy and people now are 
excited about Duke football. 


How much has Duke’s pass-oriented offense changed 
under the new coaching staff? 


We’ve actually run the ball about as muchas we’ve 
thrown it since I’ve been here (1,245 runs, 1,157 
passes) and I don’t think that’s going to change much 
at all. It’s important to have a balanced attack in 
college football today. Youcan’t have a fantastic 
running game and no passing game and expect to win 
all your games. You need a balanced offense and | 
look for that from the new coaching staff. 


Critique yourself as a quarterback. 


There are things that I do well and there are things 
that I don’t do well. | can throw the ball halfway 
decent on occasion. One thing I can’t do is run. I’ve 
never beena runner, I’ve never laid claim to beinga 
runner and | don’t plan on beinga runner anytime 
soon. As a quarterback, it’s my arm that ends up 
working for my meals. 


Who's had the biggest influence on your develop- 
ment as a quarterback? 


Without a doubt, Coach Spurrier (former Duke 
offensive coordinator Steve Spurrier, 1966 Heisman 
Trophy winner). On the field, he helped me more 
than any one man has ever helped me at quarterback 
in my life. Off the field, my father and mother are the 
two people who've influenced me the most. They’ve 
been behind me all the way, they’ve been with me 
when I’ve been hurt and when I’ve been well. They 
don'tcare if I play football or | don’t. They’re behind 
me 100 percent. 


What have you learned from the past two seasons? A 
couple of breaks and Duke would have been in bowl 
games both years. 


The past two years we’ve just been a couple of points 
away from going toa bowl game and that’s really 
been frustrating. But I’ve got one more year left and 
I’m going to do everything possible to get us ina bowl 
game, because there’s another quarterback who 
thought he was pretty good, named John Elway, who 
never got to play ina bowl game. If I have to buy off 
an entire bowl committee, I’m going to play ina bowl 
this year. 


What are your professional aspirations? NFL, CFL, 
USFL? 


I just want to get a chance to play pro football. I don’t 
care if it’s inthe NFL, CFL, USFL or any other 
league that might be around. I just want to get a 
chance to play the game I’ve loved since I was young. 
And it isa game, and that’s all it will ever be to me. 
When it’s not a game, I won't play. 


If someone were to write a book or make a movie 
about your college career, what would the title be? 


If they were to make a movie about my life and my 
career and all that’s involved, the title most definitely 
would be “A Modern-Day Fairy Tale.” I’ve lived an 
enchanted life. A lucky star, a guardian angel, I’ve 
had all those things. Things just seem to keep going 
right and I hope they keep going right—knock on 
wood— because I’ve had funall my life and I plan on 
having more fun. People tell me I need to grow up, 
get responsible, take charge of my life. I’m trying to 
find a way I can doall those things and still smile 
about it afterwards. 
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Football Notes 


Beginning Aug. 22, up-to-date information 
on Duke athletics will be as accessible as the 
nearest telephone with the inauguration of 
the new Devilirium Hotline. 


The Hotline isa conglomeration of inter- 
views, scores and news reports on Duke ath- 
letics. Produced by the Duke athletic depart- 
ment, these tape-recorded reports will be 
changed daily during the academic year to 
provide the latest in Duke sports news. 


The number to call to take advantage of 
this service is 919-684-2211, 24 hours a day. 


Devilirium Hotline will feature several 
interesting items ona regular basis, including 
coaches’ comments after each Duke football 
and basketball game, home or away. Every 
Monday afternoon the Hotline will include 
interviews from Duke’s weekly football and 
basketball press conferences, while Tuesday's 
tape will feature the updated football injury 
report 


Other features include pregame scouting 
reports for football and basketball and inter- 
views with coaches and players from all 


sports. 
** * * 





Defense 


DE Mark Heninger, 6-3, 220, Sr.; Jeff 
Barringer, 6-3, 210, Soph. 


DT Brian Walter, 6-4, 230, Jr.; Murray 
Youmans, 6-1, 235, Soph. 


NG Bill Smith, 6-1, 250, Sr.; Reggie 
Andrews, 6-0, 240, Soph. 


DT Jerome Ley, 6-6, 260, Sr., or David 
Adams, 6-4, 245, Soph. 


DE Chip Anderson, 6-4%, 250, Jr., or 
Harry Ward, 6-3, 225, Soph. 


LB Ralph Alderman, 6-3, 212, Jr., or 
Glen Barner, 6-1, 24, Sr. 


LB Pete Stubbs, 6-0, 198, Soph.; Marty 
Henninger, 6-3, 220, Soph. 


CB Johnny Hill, 5-10, 185, Jr.; Brick 
Johnstone, 5-11, 175, Sr. 


FS Joby Branion, 5-11, 185, Jr., or Jeff 
Harelson, 6-1, 180, Sr. 


SS Darryl Brunson, 6-2, 203, Sr., or Bill 
Obremskey, 6-0, 185, Sr. 


PK John Tolish, 5-10, 175, Jr.,orKen 
Harper, 6-1, 200, Soph. 


P John Tolish, Ben Bennett 
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Duke fans also will have the opportunity to 
speak directly with head coach Steve Sloan 
during the upcoming football season ona new 
radio talk show to be produced by WDNC in 
Durham, 


Each Tuesday from 7 p.m. to 8 p.m., Sloan 
will hosta call-in program during which he 
will discuss past and future games and field all 
questions from inquiring fans. The shows are 
slated to begin Sept. |, two days before the 
Blue Devils open the season at Virginia. 


W DNC is located at 620 on the AM dial. 
Other stations may pick up the show as well, 
so fans are urged to contact their local outlets 
for further information on that possibility. 


When football season concludes, head 
basketball coach Mike Krzyzewski will host 
an identical call-in program—same time, 
that will run throughout the 


basketball season. 


same channel 


* * * * 


Fueling the proverbial preseason football 
fires this year are the many accolades Duke 
players are receiving in the national football 
magazines. 


Duke quarterback Ben Bennett, forexam- 
ple, is the 1983 All-America quarterback in 


Playboy, Street & Smith’s, The Sporting 
News and Southern Football. He’s also All- 
South in the pages of Southern Living. 


Philip Ebinger, last year’s All-ACC center, 
is second team All-America in Street & 
Smith’s and all-conference in Southern Foot- 
ball, while wide receiver Mark Militello is 
all-region in Street & Smith’s and all- 
conference in Southern Football. Corner- 
back Johnny Hillis All-ACC in Southern 
Football. 


What's more, a reporter and photographer 
from Sports Illustrated visited Duke early in 
the summer for possible inclusion of the Blue 
Devils in that magazine’s preseason Top 20 
ranking. 


* * * * 


The Blue Devils will face an attractive home 
schedule this autumn with five contests 
against top-flight southern rivals. 


South Carolina, with a new coach (Joe 
Morrison) and a new offense (the veer), 
comes to Wallace Wade Stadium Sept. 17 
after hosting the Blue Devils three straight 
years in Columbia. Pass-happy Miami of 
Florida will be intown Oct. | for Youth Day, 
while two-time defending ACC champion 
Clemson visits on Oct. 15. Georgia Tech, 











eligible for the ACC title for the first time, i 
Duke’s guest for Oct. 29 Homecoming fest 
ties. N.C. State and its stable of thoroughbr 
running backs closes out the home slate 
Nov. 12. 


All but one of Duke’s home opponents 
posted winning records last season. Tickets 
are available ($60.00 season, $12.00 per game, 
alumni receive preferred seating) and canbe 
purchased witha call to the Duke Ticket 
Office at 800-672-BL UE in North Carolina or 
919-681-BLUE out of state. Visa and Master- 
card orders now are accepted. 


** * * 


With a new head coach comes a new coach- 
ing staff. Here is how Sloan’s first Duke staff 
lines up: 

Richard Bell (Arkansas '59)—assistant head 
coach, defensive coordinator, inside line- 
backers; John Cropp (Vanderbilt 61) — 
offensive coordinator, backs; Tommy Lim- 
baugh (Gardner-Webb 71)— outside line- 
backers; Tommy Bowden (West Virginia 
76)—receivers; Rod Broadway (North Caro- 
lina 77)—defensive line; Monty Crook J 
(Southeastern Louisiana 64)— offensive line; 
Ron McCrone (Florida 69)—defensive 
secondary; Richard Como (William & Mary 
70)—tight ends. ; 





Offense 


TE Scott Russell, 6-4, 2, Ur.; Raymond 
Trice, 6-5, 230, Sr., or Rick Reed, : 
6-5, 230, Soph. , 


ST Paul Burke, 6-3, 260,Soph.; Biff 
Poggi, 6-4, 2620, Sr., or David : 
Holler, 6-6, 260, Jr. 


SG Mark Miller, 6-2, 250, Sr.; Mark 
Higginbotham, 6-2%%, 250, Jr. ; 


C_ Philip Ebinger, 6-3%, 256, Sr.; Mark 
Higginbotham 


QG Mike Higginbotham, 6-2%, 260, Jr.; 
Paul Constantino, 6-2, 245, Soph. 


QT Ted Million, 6-5, 260, Jr.; Roy 
Brabson, 6-4, 245, Soph. 


SE Mark Militello, 6-3, 195, Sr.; Gary 
Frederick, 6-0, 185, Jr. 


FL Chuck Herring, 6-1, 175, Soph.; 
Glenn Tillery, 6-0, 185, Jr. 


QB Ben Bennett, 6-2, 190, Sr.; Drew 
Walston, 6-3, 195, Soph., or Ron 
Sally, 6-3, 200, Sr. 


FB Joel Blunk, 6-0, 195, Sr.; Scott 
Sime, 6-0, 195, Jr.; John El-Masry, 
6-2, 215, Soph. 

TB Mike Grayson, 5-6, 178, Sr., or 
Julius Grantham, 6-0, 185, Soph.; 
Mike Atkinson, 5-10, 175, Jr. 
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pprofessional degrees but did not attend Duke 
qundergraduates appears under the year in 
yich the advanced degree was awarded. 
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30s 


a R. Mattox "30, A.M.°32 and his wife, 

Enice H. Mattox, of Durham, received the 
[njamin M. Beckham Medallion during May 
¢mmencement ceremonies at Ferrum College in 
rrum, Va. The medallion is the college’s highest 
mniaward, and recognizes meritorious service 
aij distinguished achievement. Mattox has beena 
d developer in Virginia and West Virginia since 
14. Heand his wife, a Ferrum graduate, have 
‘nactive in the school’s alumni association. 


| 
nox Baker M.D.°34, retired orthopedic surgeon 
aj pioneer in sports medicine, has been elected to 
| N.C. Sports Hall of Fame. He will be inducted 
er this year. Dr. Baker was the first four-year 
2 duate of the medical school. He lives in Dur- 



















‘Nash Herndon '35 has been given emeritus 

stus at Wake Forest University’s Bowman Gray 
dical school. He isa professor of medical 

1etics and senior associate dean for research and 
velopment. He has been with the school for 41 
yirs. He received his medical degree from Jeffer- 
Medical College and completed his residency at 
rth Carolina Baptist Hospital. Dr. Herndon has 
ne extensive research on genetic problems. His 
rk has been published in over 50 scientific 

| (rnals and several textbooks. 


i 
‘ 


, 


lliam N. Klove "36 of Los Angeles, senior agency 
nager of The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
he United States, received its Hall of Fame 

‘dal for qualfying 10 times in the National Lead- 
e Corps during his career in life underwriting. His 
ne will be inscribed in the society’s Hall of Fame. 


Rth Phillips Polack 36 of Wheeling, W. Va., 
rently coordinated a reunion of Kappa Kappa 
ma members from the mid-1930s. The event, 
hid in Durham, attracted 11 other members. 
ose who were unable to attend sent messages, 
Mich were read during the gathering. Polack also 
pared a newsletter highlighting the reunion. 
4 ending were Charlene Dowling Williams 34, 
othy Gray Kunkle 36, Helen Parsons Bas- 
le/36, Annie Kate Rebman Moore °34, Doris 
Hes Curtis 34, Marian McClenaghan Aycock 
4 Kathleen Roberson Gabel °35, Jessie Brewer 
MGaw 35, Isobel Craven Lewis Drill 37, Rose 
They Hill ‘35 and Bess Laing Bowditch ‘37. 
























mt ceremonies. He received degrees from Pres- 
berian School of Christian Educationand Union 
Trological Seminary. Before joining Ferrum in 
“6, he was director of the Wesley Foundation at 
A. Dominion, and pastor of various churches in 
Rt A nnual Conference of the United Methodist 
















rch. 

Tf Varey Ilderton 42 of High Point, N.C., has been 
ed one of the top 10 automobile dealers in the 

igon by Time magazine. He was nominated by 

N.C. Automobile Dealers’ Association from 

ong 675 car dealers in the state. The award is 

n for exceptional performance in the dealer- 

Bh), combined with distinguished community 

Be|ice. He has been in the automobile business 

ile 1946. His dealership handles Dodge, Chrys- 

= and Subaru cars. 

4\ M. Davenport '48, author, critic, illustrator 
rofessor at the University of Kentucky, was 

in edan Alumni Professor during the university’s 


ve) mencement ceremonies. He received the honor 
‘es 


a 


for his teaching, scholarship and service to the 
university. Davenport wasa Rhodes Scholar at 
Oxford University and received his doctorate from 
Harvard. His books include “The Geography of the 
Imagination,” “Tatlin!” and “Ecologues: Eight 
Stories.” 


W.J. Biggers '49 is chairman of the board of Amer- 
ican Business Products, Inc. of Atlanta. He joined 
Curtis 1000, Inc. in 1961 as treasurer and secretary, 
and was later promoted to vice president for fi- 
nance. He helped organize American Business 
Products, of which Curtis 1000 later became a 
subsidiary. He was named executive vice president 
in 1972, and chief executive officer in 1973. 


50s 


Aggie M. Capsalis 50, recently retired after 32 
years with the Internal Revenue Service, has 
opened an office in Vienna, Va., for tax and 
accounting services. Capsalis, a certified public 
accountant, lives in Vienna with his wife, Mary. 
They have a son, Manuel Capsalis ’80. 


Stuart Elliott ‘50 is president of Elliott & Collins, a 
Charlotte, N.C., real estate appraisal firm, which 
was recently accepted into membership by the 
Valuation Network, Inc., a nationwide consortium 
of appraisal and consulting firms. Elliott’s firm is 
the only North Carolina member. He is a member 
of the Appraisal Institute and past president of the 
N.C. chapter of the American Institute of Real 
Estate Appraisers. 


Marilyn Evan-Jones ‘50 was re-elected fora fourth 
term to the Florida House of Representatives, from 
the Melbourne area. 


Ruth Bauerle A.M.’52 has compiled a collection of 
nearly 200 songs used by novelist James Joyce. She 
is a part-time English professor at Ohio Wesleyan 
University. Her project began while she was a 
graduate student at Northwestern. She received her 
undergraduate degree from the University of 
Toledo. Bauerle and her husband, Richard, have 
two children and live in Deleware. 


Pres Tracey B.S.M.E.°52 has retired from the Du 
Pont Co. after more than 30 years of service. He is 
living in Mt. Juliet, Tenn. 


Howard L. Zauder Ph.D.’52 was re-elected vice 
president for scientific affairs of the American 
Society of Anesthesiologists. He isa professor of 
anesthesiology and pharmacology and chairman of 
the anesthesiology department at the Upstate Med- 
ical Center of the State University of New York at 
Syracuse. He received his undergraduate and 
master’s degrees from the University of Vermont. 


Joseph L. Baldwin 53 has been named director of 
investor relations for Crown Zellerbach, a forest 
products and paper company. He was vice presi- 
dent and treasurer of Arcata Corp. in Menlo Park, 
Calif. He lives in Palo Alto, Calif. 


Forrest E. Nelson B.S.C.E.’S3 is vice president and 
manager of Metric Construction, Inc.’s heavy 
construction division in Charlotte, N.C. 


Philip L. Bayless Ph. D.’54 represented Duke at the 
inauguration of the president of Washington and 
Lee University. 


Richard E. Mohn ‘54, president of the Interna- 
tional Bottled Water Association, was honored at 
the association’s annual convention in Arlington, 
Va., for his outstanding leadership service. He is 
president of Cloister Pure Spring Water Co. Mohn 
and his wife, Clarita Ballard, have two children and 
live in Lancaster, Penn. 


Kendred L. Bryant B.S.E.E.’54, division engineer- 
ing manager for Burlington Industries and a 


certified plant engineer, earned recertification from 
the American Institute of Plant Engineers, requir- 
ing five years of professional development activi- 
ties. 


E.T. Hager ’54 is on leave from his internal medi- 
cine practice in Santa Monica to work with the 
Pacific Stock Exchange. He and his wife, Andrea, 
have a two-year-old son. 


Richard N. Bollinger B.S.M.E.’55 has been ap- 
pointed general manager of salesand marketing of 
Bethlehem Steel Corp.’s steel group. He joined the 
corporation in 1955. He studied business, account- 
ing and sales management at Lehigh University and 
the University of Louisville. Bollinger and his 
family live in Bethlehem. 
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Office of Alumni Affairs 


M. Laney Funderburk Jr. 60, director 

Mary Bergson Newman 72, assistant 
director, admissions and reunions 

Barbara K. Pattishall, assistant director, 
schools 

Linda Tall Sigmon ’69, M.Ed.’80, assistant 
director, local associations and travel 

Sharon S. Bair, finance coordinator 

Barbara De Lapp Booth’54, coordinator, 
travel and continuing education 

Jesse Colvin 74, M.B.A.°81, coordinator, 
reunions 


General Alumni Association 
Board of Directors 


Richard Maxwell B.S.C.E.’55, president 
O. Charles Chewning Jr. 57, president-elect 
F. Owen Fitzgerald B.D.’54, vice president 
M. Laney Funderburk Jr. 60, secretary- 
treasurer 
Kay Mitchell Couch B.S. N.°58,immediate 
past president 
Nancy Walker Anderson B.S.N.'59, M.S.N. 
65; Mark W. Bishopric 77; Frances Adams 
Blaylock °53; Antony Bosworth’58, William 
T. Buice 111 LL.B.64; Paula Phillips Burger 
67, A.M.74; E. Blake Byrne’57, Walter G. 
Clocker’84; Meg Washburn Davis 37. Mark 
L. DeAngelis’86; George F. Dutrow’S9, 
M.F.’60, Ph.D.’70; Linda Barlow Ferreri ‘73; 
Albert F. Fisher’51, B.D. 54; Emile L. Gebel 
59, M.D.°62; Robert L. Heidrick 63; Paul 
C. Hendrix B.H.S.75; Alice Blackmore 
Hicks 69; Grace Taylor Hodges ’50; Alton H. 
Hopkins 60; James Howard LL.B."49; Allen 
Kelley; James A. Matthews I11778, Douglas 
Maynard ‘85: Fred M. Neu B.S.C.E.°34; C. G. 
Newsome “72, M.Div.’75, Ph.D.’82; W. Lee 
Popham 71; George A. Raftelis M.B.A.75; 
Carol Kreps Sackett B.S.N.’61; Shauna 
Singletary 75; Michael J. Schwartz M.H.A. 
71,J.D.°82; Martha Rankin Schweppe 78; 
Elizabeth Becker Taylor’49; Ely E. 
Villanueva A.M.’69. 
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Luciano L’Abate Ph.D.’56, a psychology professor 
at Georgia State University, has been named a 1983 
Distinguished Professor. Before joining the Geor- 
gia State faculty in 1965, he was assistant professor 
of psychology at Washington University’s medical 
school, and associate professor and chief psychol- 
ogist in the child psychiatry division of Emory 
University’s medical school. 


Lawrence C. Bliss Ph.D.’56, professor and chair- 
man of botany at the University of Washington, 
was recently elected president of the Ecological 
Society of America. A faculty member at Washing- 
ton since 1978, he is recognized for his research on 
the impact of oiland gas exploration. He received 
his undergraduate and master’s degrees from Kent 
State. He and his wife, Gwenetha, have two chil- 
dren and live in Seattle. 


Marshall R. Cassedy LL.B.‘56, a lawyer in Talla- 
hassee, Fla., was re-elected to the board of directors 
of the American Judicature Society, a national 
organization forimprovement of the courts. He isa 
member of the Tallahassee and American bar 
associations and isa fellow of the American Bar 
Foundation. He wasa recipient of the society's 
Herbert Harley Award for his contributions to 
judicial reform in Florida. 


W. John Swartz B.S.M.E.’56 is executive vice 
president of Santa Fe Industries. Inc. in Chicago. 
He joined Santa Fe as anattorney in 1961 and most 
recently was executive vice president of Santa Fe 
Railway. He received his law degree from George 
Washington University and is a member of the 
American Bar Association, Society of Sloan 
Fellows and the Chicago Association of Commerce 
and Industry. He and his wife have two sons and 
live in Lake Forest, Ill. 


Robert J. Brandt M.D.58 has been appointed 
corporate medical director for Bethlehem Steel 
Corp. He was director of occupational medicine for 
the Occupational Safety and Health Adminis- 
trationin Washington, D.C. Dr. Brandt received 
his undergraduate degree from Harvard and his 
master’s degree in public health from the University 
of California at Berkeley. He served inthe U.S. Air 
Force, joining Bethlehem Steel in 1970. He later 
worked for the National Institutes of Health and 
Equitable Environmental Health, Inc. He and his 
wife, Liz, have three children. 


NEW POSITION 


Managing Editor, Alumni Affairs 
Responsibilities will include writing, 
editing, production and circulation of 


a new bimonthly alumni publication. 


Requirements include a minimum of 
five years experience in magazine 
publishing and ability to relate to all 
university constituencies. Experience 
in higher education is preferred. 


Send letter of application, current 
resume, and writing and editing 
samples which cannot be returned to: 
Laney Funderburk, Director of 
Alumni Affairs, Duke University, 614 
Chapel Drive, Durham, NC 27706. 
AA/EO Employer. 
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Alumni profile: Robert Klein 


In his father’s footsteps 


Climbing to the top has been an awarding experience 


ack in 1953, when other five-year-olds earned 

their allowance by washing hubcaps on the 

family Studebaker, Robert Klein 71 earned 
his by winding film from his father’s Bolex camera. 
Later he learned to use the 16mm movie camera and 
began filming short segments for his father’s indus- 
trial films. Atage 13 he ran the sound equipment fora 
film about car races—shot in Africa. 

Today at age 34, Robert Klein is vice president 
of his father’s Charlotte-based film production and 
distribution firm, Walter J. Klein Co., Ltd. A cache 
of some 50 awards for his public service films demon- 
strates that young Robert suffered little from the de- 
privation of garden hose and sponge. 

The most recent award—a gold medal at New 
Y ork’s International Film and Television Festival 
came for his half-hour television film, “In His Fa- 
ther’s Footsteps.” Produced for the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews by the Gerard Founda- 
tion, the piece shows how subtle forms of prejudice 
are passed down from one generation to the next. “If 
you are aware of it, youcan do something about it,” 
says Klein, who is clearly following in his father’s 
footsteps as well. “I can’t think of anyone else I'd 
rather follow,” he says. 

Self-taught in film, Walter Klein started the 
company in 1948 as an advertising agency. Later 
expanding into the arena of industrial (corporate- 
sponsored) films, the company turned to the then 
infant television medium, which would become an 
insatiable outlet for the company’s product once the 
Federal Communication Commission made public 
service programming mandatory. 

Walter J. Klein Co. also produced the first tele- 
vision commercial for Charlotte TV station WBT. 
Today’s 27-member Klein staff, which includes Mar- 
keting Director David Jordan 61, produces and mar- 
kets 15-to 30-minute public service films underwrit- 
ten by Fortune 500 corporations such as Visa Inter- 
national, Union Carbide and Gulf & Western. 

Robert Klein doesn’t like the connotation of 
“industrial film,” saying it brings to mind slide shows 
or films that would bore sixth graders. “We make 
films for industry —entertaining material, not self- 
serving schlock.” The films are not made to promote 
a specific product. “They address an issue in which 
sponsoring corporations would have a vested inter- 
est,” says Klein. While brand-name products are used 
in many of the films and a subliminal message pro- 
moting their use is evident, the finished film must 
have a decidedly generic flavor or TV stations won't 
use them in their public service program slots. The 
films are always in the public interest—focusing on 
health, conservation, sports or consumer informa- 
tion. 

Budgets for the films range from $65,000 to 
$120,000. Completed films are marketed to com- 
mercial, educational and cable television stations 
nationwide as part of the company’s package. “They 
need programming,” says Klein, “but our work has to 
be imaginative since we often compete against regu- 
lar television shows.” The films, which are televised 
during both prime and insomniac’s time, are also 
loaned free of charge to the public for school and 
civic group use. 

Klein’s first awards came with an American 
Dental Association film about preventive dentistry, 
in which comedian Avery Schreiber played a mad 
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maestro and his orchestra was a mouthful of chop- 
pers. Titled “Preventive Dentistry in B Sharp,” the 
piece won first place honors at the Information Film 
Producers Association, and top awards from the 
Long Island International Film Festival and the 
Chicago International Film Festival. 

Other major award-winners include “The Silver 
Safari,” a documentary of “the world’s roughest road 
race in Africa;”““ Women in Sports,” featuring Cathy 
Rigby, Janet Guthrie and Donna Devarona, spon- 
sored by L’Eggs, Lipton and Johnson & Johnson; 
and “The Beautiful Balloon Ride,” produced for the 
state of North Carolina and sponsored by a consor- 
tium of North Carolina National Bank, Carowinds 
amusement park and Grandfather Mountain. 

Klein has worked with Raymond Burr(most 
recently ina film on fighting crime with science), 
former President Jimmy Carter (women in sports), 
the late David Janssen (aluminum siding), Susan St. 
James and the late Natalie Wood (breastfeeding). 
Eddie Albert has discussed farmland soil erosion and 
McLean Stephenson has talked fuel economy. 





“You'd be surprised how many famous people — 
will do these films for the right price,” says Klein, 
adding that some give the money to their favorite 
charity. The films also make liberal use of local and 
regional actors, as well as amateurs working as 
extras. Approximately 20 percent of actual shooting 
is done in the company studios. Klein’s work takes 
him from local Mecklenburg County to Europe. A 
him where he’s traveled and he'll say, “Let me tell you 
where I’ve not been. It’s easier. 

“Filmmaking is my hobby as well as my busi- 
ness,” says Klein, who planned to pursue film studies 
in college, but was encouraged by his father to major 
in the humanities. “He wanted a thinker—nota tech- 
nician,” says Klein. “I'd say he was right.” 

Klein regularly changed majors, finishing in 
cultural anthropology. “I did my first professional 
film at Duke—I was getting two educations at once,” 
he recalls. The 1970 project was on Duke’s Med-Aid 
program, in which a radio communication center Na 
set up to enable doctors in underdeveloped countries 
to utilize Duke’s medical expertise. After recruiting 
Renault and Airstream as sponsors, heand three 
friends set offina Renault carandan Airstream __ 
trailer for Santiago, Chili, to document the Med-Aic 
program. ; 

“We also documented our trip,” says Klein, who 
arrived two days after the election of then Chilian 
President Salvador Allende. “There was a riot going 
onand we filmed some of that.” Klein spent much of 
his senior year at Duke cutting and editing the film in 
his dorm room. His father arranged for it to be aired 
onstations all over the country. Klein was also an 
early member of Freewater Films and worked on 
several student projects. 

His first year after graduation, Klein taught 
Spanish and coached soccer at Charlotte Latin 
School, then spent “a year or so asa skibum.” He 
joined his father’s company fulltime as a grip (a cine- 
matic go-fer with a strong back), and after five years 
had worked his way up to production manager. He 
wrote, directed and edited his own films. “The more 
you delegate,” he explains, “the more the film gets _ 
away from you.” As vice president, he supervises the 
production of 20 to 30 films a year, is one of five 
directors, and knows all facets of film production, 
personnel and equipment. 

He says the stable of filmmakers are craftsme 
not artists. “We have to make money as wellasa 
finely-crafted product suited to the client and audi 
ence. Wealso try to have fun.” 

Klein’s filmmaking schedule leaves him little 
personal life. “It helps that my wife (Moira Quinn) 
in the media. Sometimes we’re both at home writi 
our respective scripts.” Moira is co-host of Char- — 
lotte’s P.M. Magazine television show. She and 
Robert recently had their first child, Paul Devin. 
“He’s my newest cameraman,” says Klein. 

Relaxation is Klein’s goal now that business 
consumes seven days a week. “I'd also like to do some 
writing, teach film and doa little work on feature 
films,” he says—and maybe wash his car? 
















SUSAN WENZE 


la james P. Burnett M. Div.’58 is pastor of lao 
Pongr gational Church in Wailuku, Maui, Hawaii. 
was pastor at Loomis Basin pep eeeeuenal 











homas W. Clayton ’58 is vice president for 
cademic affairs at lowa Wesleyan College. He was 
cting academic dean. He joined the faculty in 1973 
san English professor. Clayton received his 

aster’s and doctorate from Purdue. He and his 
ife, Erliene, have four children. 


Sobby Joe Harris 58 has been appointed vice 
resident for sales at the Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

f New York. He was vice president for agencies in 
southwestern region. 


Robert B. Keifer '58 is vice president for marine 
-ransportation at Ashland Petroleum Co. He 
pined the company in 1966 asa refinery sales 
lepresentative. 


William B. Mewborne Jr. ’58 is president and chief 
)perating officer of PCA International, Inc, a 
jortrait photography company in Matthews, N.C. 
de was president of Adams- Millis Corp. of High 
oint, N.C., since 1974. 


obert L. Shaner 58 is president and chief exec- 
tive officer of Augustana and Health Care Center 


n Chicago. He was vice chairman of the center’s 
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‘ediscover Duke 


ow’s a good time to return to the campus 
id visit some old familiar places. Things 
\ay have changed a bit since you were last 
ere. But don’t worry. We've got a handy 
bok that will guide your feet and eyes. 
Stones, Bricks and Faces” is a guide to the 
-ampus that includes five mapped-out 
valking tours. The book has 56 photo- 
vaphs and descriptions of buildings and 
laces. Even if you don’t get back soon, the 
jf 2- page book will be a pleasure to have at 
-ome—or to give to somebody. 
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Duke Station 
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board of directors, senior vice president and acting 
CEO. He joined the center as a board member in 
1978. 


James W.C. Daniel 59, E.F. Hutton’s Southeast 
regional officer for branch administration, has been 
named senior vice president. Before joining the firm 
in 1975, he was director of the Office of Manpower 
Services for the state of North Carolina. He and his 
wife, Jean, have one child and live in Atlanta. 


Robert P. Denise 59 has been named controller of 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. in Nutley, N.J. He had 
been treasurer since 1978. Before joining the firm, 
he was chief financial officer of General Electric Co.’s 
electronic components operations in Ireland and 


' the Netherlands. 


Nancy de Long Kent '59 is assistant director of 
financial aid at Colorado College. She was secre- 
tary to the dean for two years. She and her hus- 
band, Dave Kent, have three teen-age children. 


Kenneth L. Smith Ph.D.’59 has been appointed 
dean of Crozer Theological Seminary, part of 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School/ Bexley Hall. A 
graduate of Crozer, Smith has been on the faculty 
33 years. He received his undergraduate degree 
from the University of Richmond and is the author 
of books and numerous articles about social 
ministries of the churchand in the field of Baptist 
studies. 


60s 


James N. Barton B.S.M.E.’60 is director of general 
services for Union Carbide Corp. He joined the 
corporation in 1960 and most recently held sales 
management positions in chemicals and plastics in 
Houston, New York and Danbury, Conn. A mem- 
ber of the American Association of Mechanical 
Engineers, he and his wife, Elizabeth, live in New 
Canaan, Conn., with their three children. 


H. Tom Gnuse B.S.E.E.’60 has joined Prime 
Capital Management Co., a Stamford, Conn., 
venture capital investment firm involved with 
scientific and technological companies. He and his 
wife, Jeanne, have three children and are buildinga 
new house in New Canaan, Conn. 


John DeLane Wilson 60, Ph.D.’65 represented 
Duke at the inauguration of the president of 
Washington and Lee University, where he isa 
history professor. 


M. Randall Baker B.D.’61 is minister of Queen 
Street United Methodist Church in Kinston, N.C. 
He was minister of Wesley Memorial Church in 
Wilmington, N.C., forfour years. A former high 
school teacher, U.S. Navy veteran and elder in the 
Holston Conference, he is trustee of Wesleyan 
College. He and his wife, Freda, have three 
daughters. 


Jan B. Kane B.S.E.E.’61 has been named manager 
of engineering and technology for IBM’s federal 
systems division in Bethesda, Md. She joined IBM 
in 1961 and has held several engineering manage- 
ment positions since then. She is a member of the 
Institute of Electrical and Electronics Engineers. 


Robley J. Light Ph.D.’61 has been appointed 
chairman of the chemistry department at Florida 
State University for a three-year term. 


John G. Page Jr. B.S.E.E.°61, assistant manager of 
the Du Pont plant in Waynesboro, Va., has been 
named corporate director of safety and fire protec- 
tion. He joined the company in 1961 and held 
engineering and supervisory positions at plants in 
Seaford and Wilmington, Del., Cape Fear, N.C., 
and Camden, S.C. 


Robert Parker 61 was appointed associate director 
for national economic accounts of the Bureau of 
Economic Analysis, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. He lives in Rockville, Md. 


Steven Kimbrough Jr. B.D.’62 has been appointed 
associate professor of church music and resident 
artist at Scarritt College in Nashville, Tenn. The 
internationally known baritone received his 
undergraduate degree from Birmingham Southern 
College and his doctorate from Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary. He made his European operatic 
debut as Marcelloin“La Boheme” at Mantova, 
Italy, and has since performed worldwide. He isa 
member of the Institute of Mediterranean Studies 
and is the author of numerous scholarly and 
commercial articles and books. 


John R. Tinnell B.S.E.62 has been promoted from 
staff vice president for engineering, research and 
development to division vice president of opera- 
tions in the special products division of Sonoco 
Products Co. of Hartsville, S.C. He received his 
master’s degree from Harvard and has been with 
Sonoco since 1980. He and his wife, Virginia, live in 
Hartsville with their four children. 


Heath C. Boyer ‘63 is a partner in the executive 


search firm of Zay, Champagne, Boyer & Co. of 
Atlanta. He has worked in the field for 10 years, 
with the firms of Woodward, Harris, Robison & 
Associates in Charlotte, N.C., American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph and General Telephone & 
Electronics. 


Virginia Anne Flowers Ed.D.°63, dean of the school 
of education at Georgia Southern College since 
1980, has been installed as the school’s first woman 
president. She was dean of Columbia College in 
Columbia, S.C., from 1969 to 1972, when she 
became chairwoman of Duke's education depart- 
ment. A member of numerous education groups 
and associations, Flowers received her undergrad- 
uate degree from Florida State and her master’s 
degree from Auburn University. 


Jeff Mullins 64, two-time All-American under 
basketball coach Vic Bubas, has been elected to the 
N.C. Sports Hall of Fame. He will be inducted later 
this year. Ranking fifth on Duke’s all-time scoring 
list, Mullins averaged 24.2 points per game in 
1963-64. He played 10 years in the NBA. The Cary, 
N.C., resident operates a car dealership. 


Philip C. Perine 64 has been assigned to Naval 
electronic systems command headquarters in 
Washington, D.C., as executive assistant to the vice 
commander. He was commanding officer of Patrol 


Squadron 24 in Jacksonville, Fla. Perine received 
his master’s degree from USC in 1971. 


Heather L. Ruth 65, executive director of the 
Municipal Assistance Corp. forthe City of New 
York since 1980, has been named executive director 
of the Public Securities Association. She ran her 
own consulting firm fortwo years and was vice 
president of Mathematica Policy Research, a 
Princeton-based federal research contractor. She 
served with the New York Budget Bureau and the 
Department of Environmental Conservation. She 
received her master’s degree in public affairs from 
Princeton. 


Brian E. Bovard '66 has joined the Houston-based 
Hydrocarbon Consultants, Inc., a consulting firm 
specializing in petrochemical feedstocks and energy 
fuels. 


Robert E. Dowda B.D.'66, Ph.D.72, headmaster 
of Southwood School in Waycross, Ga., since 1973, 
has been named headmaster of Pulaski Academy in 
Little Rock, Ark. He was named Outstanding 

Y oung Educator in Waycross and was one of the 
Outstanding Young Men of America. He received 
his undergraduate degree from Birmingham- 
Southern College. 


James A. Jordan Ph.D.’66 is president of North 


DEVILS ON THE ROAD 


Duke alumni and friends will gather at special receptions held in con- 
junction with five away football games in fall ’83. Plan to join in the fun. 


VIRGINIA 
September 3 


Kick off the season at the Boar’s Head Inn in Charlottesville with a 


pregame buffet. 


INDIANA 
September 10 


Enjoy lunch before the game at Jeremiah Sweeney's in Bloomington. 


VIRGINIA TECH 


October 8 


Get ready for the Gobblers with pregame lunch at the Blacksburg 


Marriott. 


MARYLAND 


October 22 


Join the crowd before the game at Maryland’s South Campus Dining 


Hall. 


WAKE FOREST 


November 5 


Make the pregame brunch at Winston-Salem’s Old Town Club a part of 
your football tradition. 


If you live in the immediate vicinity of any of these games sites, 
watch for special alumni mailings. Otherwise complete the form below 
for additional details. In order to guarantee adequate food service, 
advance reservations are required for all receptions. Address questions 


to (919) 684-5114. 


Mail to: 

Linda Sigmon, Alumni House 
Duke University 

614 Chapel Drive 

Durham, North Carolina 27706 


Please send me the brochure on the following football reception(s): 


—_— Virginia 
—— Maryland 
Name 

Address 


Indiana 
___. Wake Forest 


—_— Virginia Tech 


Class year (if alum) 
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Letters 


The editors of the Register would like to 
hear from Duke alumni and other friends 
of the university. We know you’re out there 
and we welcome your comments, correc- 
tions and opinions. Please limit your letters 
to no more than two double-spaced, typed 
pages. The Register will not publish 
“open’’ letters or letters addressed to any- 
one other than the Duke Alumni Register. 





A star is born 


Editors: 

Whata pleasure to turn to page 2 of the 
Register [ May-June 1983] and finda 
diminutive “E.T.” staring at me. Heretofore 
| had assumed that E.T. wasa figment of 
someone's imagination, but Chiclette is 
obviously for real. 

After all, lemurs are close cousins to the 
human race. The genealogical research 
which my younger brother is doing hasn't 
taken us back that far yet, but who would 
mind claiming kinship with this delightful 
little creature. 

Congratulation to Duke’s Primate Center 
for managing to keep this tiny infant alive, 
and tothe Alumni Register for this human 
interest story. 

| wonder if you would mind running the 
picture again to see if other readers have 
missed the likeness between E.T. and 
Chiclette. 

Jesse E. Aiken °32 
Clarksburg, Md. 





Here she is again. Had we known of her 
widespread appeal, we would have made her 
a cover girl. 


Editors: 

Chiclette the lemur is the cutest thing I have 
ever seen. An article here appeared in the 
Chicago Tribune, and friends sent us the 
clipping, on which they had written, “E.T. is 
a Dukie!” Perhaps? 


Carol Pulver Lovett °57 
Dixon, Ill. 


/uly-August 


Tintinnabulation 


Editors: 

I should like to echo the thoughts of 
Dorothy Newsom Rankin regarding “ Marse 
Jack” [“Preserving a tradition,” p. 10, May- 
June 1983]. I too was raised within hearing 
distance of this bell. 1am quite glad to know 
that it is being taken care of. Long may it 
ring! 


Ruth Patterson Blake 36 
Burgaw, N.C. 


Arms and the man 


Editors: 

I would like tocommend you for printing 
the excellent letter by Edwin L. Jones Jr. 
which appeared in the Duke Alumni 
Register for May-June 1983. 

1, too, share Mr. Jones’ concern for the 
type of message we are sending to Moscow 
regarding our conviction to defend our 
country and support our president’s pro- 
posed military build-up. Defending our 
nation from the Soviet threat, protecting our 
lives and freedom isthe No. | duty of the 
federal government and President Reagan 
has warned us that the Soviets are definitely 
superior in nuclear weapons. He has told us 
that a nuclear weapons freeze would be 
dangerous to us with the Soviets ina sup- 
erior military position, yet millions of 
students turn out to support a nuclear freeze. 

The American people must not be per- 
suaded to abandon their inalienable, consti- 
tutionally-guaranteed right to self defense, 
yet this is what proponents of a nuclear 
freeze advocate. We must realize that agree- 
ments with aggressors, concessions and 
weakness invite war. A U.S. nuclear freeze 
encourages the enemy to accelerate the arms 
race. We must let Moscow know that the 
American people have a strong conviction to 
protect and defend their freedom and that 
we firmly believe we can achieve peace 
through strength. 


Elizabeth Allin Clarke "39 
Lake Forest, Ill. 


Greenville College in Tigerville, S.C. The two-year 
Baptist school is 91 years old. 


S. Marshall Orr III °66 is director of human 
resources for Ethyl Corp. in Richmond. He was 
director of management for C.B. Fleet Co. Inc. in 
Lynchburg, Va. He received his master’s degree in 
industrial psychology from San Francisco State 
College in 1969 and served inthe U.S. Army. A 
trustee of Randolph-Macon College, he is a mem- 
ber of the American Society for Personnel Admin- 
istration and the American Society for Training 
and Development. 


Robert M. Terry Ph.D.'66, associate professor of 
French at the University of Richmond, was elected 
a member of the executive council of the American 
Council on the Teaching of Foreign Languages. A 
graduate of Randolph-Macon College, he joined 
the Richmond faculty in 1968 after teaching at the 
University of Florida and Duke. Editor of “Les 
Nouvelles,” the newsletter of the Virginia chapter of 
the American Association of Teachers of French, 
Terry is working ona series of college French 
textbooks to be published in 1984. 


Stephen C. Woodard "67 is associate vice president 
for corporate human resources at Mutual of New 
York, and often visits Duke for corporate recruit- 
ing. A member of the school board in Shrewsbury, 
N.J., he keeps in shape with soccer, racquetball and 
jogging shorter distances than the 26 mile-New 
York Marathon he ran last year (for the last time, 
he writes). Woodard and his wife, Toby, have a 
daughter and son. 


David J. Bailey ‘69 has been named a partner in the 
Atlanta law firm of Hansell & Post. He received his 
law degree from Harvard and served with the 
Georgia Attorney General's Office before joining 
the firm. 


Gary V. Sherlock M.H.A.’69 has been named 
executive director of the new 380-bed Humana 
Hospital University in Louisville, Ky. He was 
executive director of the 484-bed Audubon Hospi- 
tal, also in Louisville. He received his under- 
graduate degree from Creighton University and did 
graduate work in business at the University of 
Michigan. 


BIRTHS: First child and daughter to William R. 
Blackard Jr. ‘65 and Trudye Blackard on March 23. 
Named Blair Calhoun. 


70s 


Chris Bordagaray A.M.70 isa contracting officer 
with Bonneville Power Administration of the U.S. 
Department of Energy in Portland, Ore. 


Paul E. Fischer "70 founded and directs the Fischer 
English Institute in Santiago, Chili. He spent two 
years in Ethiopia with the Peace Corps, and wasa 
writer for the Brazil Herald in Riode Janeiro. He 
received his master’s degree in 1976 from the 
University of Denver. He and his wife, Maureen, 
live in Santiago. 


Angelyn Mann ‘70 has been promoted to director 
of computer systems of Prudential Insurance Co.'s 
central Atlantic home office in Fort Washington, 
Penn. She was manager of advanced ordinary 
systems divisions of the south central home office in 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Flo Denny Durway M.A.T.71 teaches English at 
Antwerp International School in Belgium. Her 
husband, Daniel L. Durway Ph.D.776, is pastor of 
the American Protestant Church of Antwerp. 


Craig Pearson 71 is assistant professor in the 
literature department at Maharishi International 
University in Fairfield, lowa. He and his wife, 
Melissa, direct the university’s writing program and 
serve as consultants for its high school and grade 
school. They are researching the effects of the 
Transcendental Meditation and T M-Sidhi pro- 
gram on writing ability. 


Roger D. Ross B.S.E.71 isa Delta Airlines pilot 
based in Atlanta, Ga. He and his wife, Sharon, have 
two children and live in Marietta, Ga. 


Barry Louis Silverman 77! isa psychiatrist with the 
Southern California Permanente Medical Group. 
He was recently elected to a three-year term on the 
medical group’s board of directors, and is chairman 
of the Quality Assurance and Accreditation com- 
mittees at Kaiser Foundation Hospital in Harbor 
City, Calif. He is the first psychiatrist to hold these 
positions. He is also an assistant clinical psychiatry 
professorat UCLA. 


Eric W. Syenson 71 was appointed medical direc- 
tor of Midland Memorial Hospital's Allison 
Permian Basin Cancer Therapy Center in Midland, 
Texas. 


Robert E. Ansley Jr. 72 is senior planner and urban 
economist with the Orlando, Fla., Department of 
Planning and Development. He invites his friends 


and colleagues visiting Epcot Center to stop by 
Halland say hello. _ 
William R. Goodman Jr. Ph.D.72 was promoted 
to professor of religious studies at Lynchburg 
College in Lynchburg, Va., where he also serves a 
international student adviser. He was recently 
elected president of the Fort Hill Rotary Cluba 
serves as vice president of the Piedmont Foreign 
Trade Council. He was co-author of “Jerry Fal 
at Home” for the May issue of Penthouse maga- 
zine. He and his wife, Martha Goodman M.A.T. 
69, live in Lynchburg. 














Gary James Minter 72 was awarded a life member- 
ship in the Virginia Jaycees. He isa board member 
of the Cave Spring Jaycees and the Roanoke 
Neighborhood Alliance, and is the Hollins district 
representative to the Roanoke County Board of 
Supervisors. 


Barbara Ann Baker °73 is director of publicity and 
publications at the UNC Center for Public Tele- 


Mutual benefits 


It’s dues season again, but this year’s notice 
should give recipients more incentive than 
ever to become active dues-paying members — 
of the General Alumni Association. All 
alumni are receiving a brochure outlining 
activities of the alumni affairs office and the 
GAA, anewly designed Dukedecalanda _ 
membership card identifying them as Duke — 
alumni. The card entitles alumni to borrow- 
ing privileges in Perkins Library; member- 
ship in the Duke University Federal Credit 
Union; Alumni Weekend discounts in the 
Duke University Stores; priority onall D 
trips and continuing education programs— 
including discounts on some; use of campus 








sports and recreation facilities; and parti- 
cipation in all local club activities. Through — 
the brochure, alumni will learn how and ‘ 
where their dues money is spent, and why 
continued support is beneficial to everyone. . 
The alumni population numbers more than 7 
62,000, and the alumni affairs office is mak- 
ing sure each and every member knows that *. 
the end of school is just the beginning of a ¢ 
valuable new connection with Duke Uni- 
versity. 
Had a moving 

e 
experience? 


If you’ ve changed addresses, let us 
know as soon as you cCan—so you 
won't miss a single issue of the 
Register. 





a 

a 

: (place old mailing label here) 
t 

Ges 8 DOSER ESSSSSOZSSOTeTO8S 


Your new address: 
Name 

Street 

City 


State Zip 


Mail this to: 


Alumni Records 
614 Chapel Drive 
Durham,NC_ 27706 
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vision in Chapel Hill. She was assistant director of 
the information office at N.C. State University. 
From 1975 to 1978 she worked at Duke’s news 
service. Baker lives in Raleigh and writes that she'll 
continue commuting to Chapel Hill “until my 
stamina runs out or Highway 54 gets me.” 


Michael J. Ellsworth 73 received an award of 
achievement in the recent regional Technical 
Communications Competition, sponsored by the 
Carolina chapter of the Society for Technical 
Communication. He is writer editor of “North 
Carolina Cancergram,” a newsletter published by 
the Duke University Comprehensive Cancer 
Center 


Tim D. Grotts 73 has been promoted to senior 
geologist with Exxon Co.'s western division 
exploration department in Denver, Colo. After 
serving as a supply corps officer in the U.S. Navy. 
he received his master’s degree in geological sci- 
ences from San Diego State University in 1981. He 
and his wife, Beverly, live in Littleton, Colo., with 
their golden whippet, Goldie 


Gayle M. Kenny B.S.N.73 is completing her mas- 
ter’s degree in health science and health education 
at Whitworth College in Spokane, Wash., and is 
working at Holy Family Hospital in Spokane as 
cardiac rehabilitation coordinator and corporate 
health coordinator 


Raymond D. Kiser ‘73 has completed course work 
toward his Ph.D. in theology and personality at the 
School of Theology at Claremont (Calif.), and ts 
working on his dissertation. He is assistant minister 
at Sierra Madre United Methodist Church, resi- 
dent counselor at Pomona Valley Pastoral Coun- 
seling Center and a graduate research assistant. He 
received his M.Div. degree from Yale in 1976 and ts 
an ordained minister of the United Methodist 
Church 





Sally Roffman 73 has opened Creative Strategy, 
Inc.,a Washington, D.C.-based agency offering 
promotional services from design to implementa- 
tion. She worked for nine years at the Smithsonian 
Institution's performing arts division as publicity 
coordinator for the “On Tour™ program of the 
Festival of American Folklife. She later became 
promotion director for the Smithsonian Collection 
record label, then director of marketing and com- 
munications for the performing arts division. 


Carol A. Springer "73 received her M.D. degree 
from the University of Pennsylvania’s medical 
school in May and will begin her residency in 
ophthalmology at Cornell Medical Center New 
York Hospital in 1984. While in medical school, she 
received the Dr. Roy G. Williams Award for re- 
search in basic medical sciences. 


Laura Meyer Wellman 73 has been named head of 
Citibank New York’s international agencies 
department, where she is vice president in the 
capital markets group. She and her husband, 
Edward, live in Darien, Conn. 


Kathyrn Zerbe 73 lives in Lawrence, Kan., and is 
onthe psychiatric staff of the Menninger Clinic, 
having completed her residency at the Menninger 
School of Psychiatry. She won the National 
Psychiatric Endowment Fund Award and Alumni 
Association Award for the best graduation paper. 


Kim Kartman Best 74. a reporter for the Durham 
Morning Herald, received an award of achievement 
in the recent regional Technical Communications 
Competition, sponsored by the Carolina chapter of 
the Society for Technical Communication. Her 
winning article was titled. “Day Marked Dawn of 
‘Merciful Surgery.’ She is married to Christopher 
F. Best 75. a laboratory research analyst in the 
nephrology division at Durham’s VA hospital. 

They live in Rougemont. N.C. 


Bevilirium 


Up close and personal. That’s the perspective you get when 
you read Devilirium, Duke’s only sports feature publication. 
Six times a year, August through May, Devilirium brings you 
into the huddles and locker rooms to find out what's really 


going on in Duke athletics and why. Each issue is packed 
with information, superb photography, reports on every 
sport at Duke and insider's view of football and basketball. 
There are also unique statistics, a “Where are they now?” 
section and an ACC column. Devilirium is the only way to 


stay in tune with Duke sports. 


> July-August 


To subscribe, send $10 to Devilirium, 306 Finch-Yeager 
~ . ding, Duke University, Durham, NC 27706. 


Timothy R. Cappel J.D.74, A.M.75 is a senior 
partner in the law firm of Bryan, Cave, McPheeters 
& McRoberts at the firm’s Los Angeles office. He 
lives in Westminster, Calif., with his wife, Mary 
Lou, and their two daughters. 


Barbara H. Geller-Nathanson A.M.74, Ph.D.81 is 
assistant professor and director of Judaic studies at 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass. She had been 
an instructor in religion at Wellesley College for the 
past two years. 


Belinda Friedman Gergel A.M.‘74, Ph.D. 81 was 
promoted to assistant to the president at Columbia 
College in Columbia, S.C. She was director of 
continuing education at the college. She and her 
husband, Richard Mark Gergel 75, J.D.79, live in 
Columbia. 


William C. Malik ‘74 has completed his residency 
training in orthopedic surgery at Northwestern 
University’s medical school and begun a private 
practice in Hinsdale, III. 


Clifford H. Nelson Jr. 74 is a partner in the man- 
agement labor law firm of Arfken, Caldwell, 
Steckel & Mack. He and his wife, Josie Nelson 75, 
have a daughter and live in Atlanta. 


Daniel E. Everitt 75 is a Kaiser Foundation Fellow 
in geriatric medicine at Harvard's medical school. 
He is researching the adverse effects of drugs in the 
elderly, and teaches a seminar for medical and 
divinity students on medicine and religion. Everitt 
received his medical degree from Harvard in 1979. 


Richard Mark Gergel 75, J.D.79 is a partner in the 
law firm of Gergel & Burnette in Columbia, S.C.., 
where he lives with his wife, Belinda Friedman 
Gerbel A.M.74, Ph.D.81. 


Jasper J. Lawson A.M.75, Ph.D. 80 isa staff 
psychologist at the Greater Lawrence ( Mass.) 
Mental Health Center. He completed post-doctoral 






























training in developmental psychology at Clark 
University and became a licensed psychologist | 
Massachusetts. 


Wendy Nicholas 75 is executive director of the 

Providence (R.1.) Preservation Society. She is al 
president of the state Preservation Action anda 
director of the National Council of Preservati 
Executives. 


Clare Ridley Ranney 75 has been promoted to 
assistant vice president by Trust Company Ban 
Atlanta. She joined the company in 1978 and li 
in Atlanta. 


Ann E. Rushing 75 is a post-doctorate research 
associate in the botany department of the Unive 
sity of Illinois. She received her doctorate from 
Texas A&M University in 1982. 


Lisa Flint Yarn B.S.N.75, M.S.N.77 isa neo 
perinatal practitioner with Emory University’s 
division of newborn medicine. She and her hus- 
band, Douglas Hurt Yarn 76, live in Athens, 


Thomas J. Ansley 76 is pastor of New Salem 
Baptist Church in Columbus, Miss. He received 
M.Div. degree from Southern Baptist Theologi 
Seminary in 1978. He and his wife, Betty, havea 
sonand daughter. 


Daniel L. Durwau Ph.D.’76 is pastor of the 
American Protestant Church of Antwerp, Belgiv 
His wife, Flo Denny Durwau M.A.T.71, teaches" 
English at Antwerp International School. j 


Katherine A. O’Hanlan 76 was appointed chief — 
resident for her last year of residency in obstetrics 
and gynecology at Georgia Baptist Medical Cente 
She plans to open a private practice in Atlanta. ; 


Thomas C. Rearick B.S.E.76 is a senior engineer 
for Marconi Avionics in Atlanta, where he lives 
with his wife. Jean. 


Kathleen M. White 76 has just completed her 
second year in law school at the University of 
Southern California. Editor of the Law Review, 
is clerking this summer for the law firm of Kadi 
Pfaelzer. Woodard, Quinn & Rossi in Los Ange 
She lives in West Hollywood, Calif. 4 


tte hi eee 


William E. Wise Jr. 76 graduated in May from _ 
Boston University’s medical school and will bea 4 
resident in general surgery at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity Hospitals. He and his wife, RebeccaB. 
Brightman- Wise 78. live in Columbus, Ohio. 
t 


Douglas H. Yarn 76 is a second-year law studen' 

the University of Georgia. He and his wife, Lisa — 
Flint Yarn B.S.N.75, M.S.N.77, live in Athens, — 
Ga. ; 


William L. Richardson 77 is living in Tokyo, 
Japan. working as a statistical computer consul 
for K.K. Ashisuto, a computer software distrib- — 
utor. He received his master’s degree in political 
science from UNC-Chapel Hill, and wrote his thes 
on Japan’s international relations. x 


Janet L. Walberg 77 is an assistant professorin — 
health and physical education at Virginia Tech. SI 
received her doctorate in nutrition from the Unive 
sity of California at Davis in 1982. ‘i 


David K. Wessner M.H.A. 77 has been named vic 
president of administration at Geisinger Clinic i 
Danville. Penn. He was vice president of adminis 
tration at Geisinger Medical Center in Danville. 


Rebecca B. Brightman- Wise 78 has completed 
fourth year of medical school at Boston Universi 
and has moved with her husband, William E. Wi 
76. to Columbus, Ohio. 


Philip W. Eichenholz 78. M.D. 83, who graduate 
this May from Duke’s medical school. Alpha 
Omega Alpha. will be starting his residency in 
internal medicine at the University of Texas Hea 
Science Center at Dallas. Southwestern Medica’ 
School. Parkland Memorial Hospital. d 


















Patrick J. Filan 78 is practicing law in Columbus. 
Ohio. and is associated with the firm of Teaford, 

Rich & Dorsey. Last fall he was an assistant to the 
counsel for the transition team of Ohio’snew 
governor, Dick Celeste. 


John Langdon Frothingham B.S.E.78 is worki 
for the next two years ata missionary hospital in 
Eoyd. Mozambique. 


Mary-Linda Kemp 78 works in Washington, D. 
inthe Foreign Affairs Department as an analyst 
the Congressional Research Service. She spent th 
last two years sailing between Nantucket, Mass. 
and the Caribbean. Kemp. who has a master’s 
degree in international economics, also taught a’ 
the Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy in 
Medford, Mass. 


Robert P. Kolin 78 received the Gold Medallio 
Award from the National School Public Relati 
Association forthe outstanding school comm 
cations program he coordinated for the Wake 
County (N.C.) Public School System. The a 
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pr esented to seven educational organizations in 
ounty. Kolin is public information officer for 
school system’s public information office. 


hael Ellis McConnell B.S.E.78 and his wife, 
rice, received their medical degrees from the 
ersity of Alabama and are doing pediatric 
jornships at Children’s Hospital of Birmingham, 
_ where they live with their son, Andrew. 


¢ Gian Plescia 78 received his medical degree 
Rutgers University and isa resident in family 
Jicine at Fairfax Hospital in Falls Church, Va. 
and his wife, Lauren, live in Fairfax, Va. 


idall T. Smith B.S.E.778 has moved from Berke- 
o Santa Barbara, Calif., to work as project 
‘rdinator in the energy division, resource man- 
¢ment department, for the County of Santa 

ib ara. He was working with Energy Resources 
as a senior engineer, and was later self- 
loyed as an energy project coordinator. 


dy H. Tarlton 78 recently graduated from 
;ley Theological Seminary and was ordained a 
; oninthe Western North Carolina Conference 
i e United Methodist Church. He is associate 
jister at Sedge Garden United Methodist 
|irchin Kernersville, N.C. 


on Cunningham Brown 779 isa data manager for 
‘as Instruments in Dallas. Her husband, Chris- 
pier C. Brown 81, isa private investigator in 

las. 

or S. Clark 79 graduated from Washington 
|versity’s law school and has joined the Phila- 
Inia law firm of Duane, Morris & Heckscher as 


ssociate. 


‘vard Gomez 79 is back in New York City aftera 
+ of duty asa cultural officer in the U.S. Foreign 
ivice at the U.S. Embassy in Kingston, Jamaica. 
's working in creatives services for Time, Inc., 
/re he’s in the company’s corporate training 
}2ram. Some of his drawings appeared in the 

nt International Artists’ Post Cards Show in 

v Jersey. 


Iter S. Howes 79 is an associate in investment 
’king at First Boston Corp. in New York. He 

e ived his M.B.A. from New York University and 
\s in Manhattan. 


acy L. Jensen 79 spent three years with the 
fanonite Central Committee in Zaire, where she 
iizht biology in secondary school. She is in grad- 
school and plans to pursue a career in inter- 
onal nutrition. 


id C. Kirk 79 isin Australia studying econom- 
tthe Australian National University in Can- 
ea ona Rotary International Foundation 
jduate Scholarship. He'll return to the U.S. in 
ember. Kirk received his master’s degree in city 
| regional planning from Harvard in 1982 and 
ked asa land use planner for the Atlanta 
8;ional Commission. 
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Siolyn Kurtzack 779 is working in Miami, Fla., in 
hDade County State Attorney’s Office. She 
e/ived her law degree from Mercer University in 
Vicon, Ga., and isa member of the Florida Bar. 


ler E. Morgan 79 has received his M.D. degree 
rin the University of Illionis and will be spending 
years at a missionary hospital in Eoyd, 

‘i ambique, before beginning a residency in 

ery. 

















tid Phillips 779 is circulation director of The New 
~y)ublic magazine in Washington, D.C. He’s also 
‘ying filmmaking at the American Film 

nitute. 
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Mark Steinman 79 works for General Electric 
Credit Corp. in Stamford, Conn. His wife, Linnet 
Brophy Steinman B.S.N.79, works in the intensive 
care unit of St. Vincent’s Medical Center and plans 
to take continuing education courses at Yale in the 
fall. They live in Bridgeport, Conn. 


Julia Lane Stevens 79, M.D.’83, who graduated 
this May from Duke’s medical school, will begin 
her residency in ophthalmology at Barnes Hospital 
in St. Louis, Mo., after completing her internship in 
medicine there. She and her husband, Scott, live in 
St. Louis. 


MARRIAGES: Paul E. Fisher 70 to Maureen 
Miller on Nov. 27, 1982. Residence: Santiago, 
Chili... Diane Lee Barthel 71 to David L. Bouchier 
on April 16 in Stony Brook, N.Y.... Mary Jane 
Petrowski 75 to Kenneth Joseph Lewandoski on 
Aug. |1, 1982 in Florence, Italy. Residence: Sinop, 
Turkey... Thomas C. Rearick B.S.E.76 to Jean 
Jansen on April 9. Residence: Atlanta... Beatrice 
Jones 778 to Chauncey S. Nealy. Residence: Dal- 
las... Mare Gian Plescia 78 to Lauren Walden on 
May 29. Residence: Fairfax, Va.... Linnet Brophy 
B.S.N.79 to Mark Steinman 779 in Duke Gardens 
on May I. Residence: Bridgeport, Conn.... Lynn C. 
Cunningham 79 to Christopher C. Brown “81 on 
April 30. Residence: Dallas... Jean Stafford Kiszka 
A.H.Cert 79 to Terrence Michael Sullivan on April 
23. Residence: Memphis, Tenn.... Julia C. Lane 79, 
M.D’83 to Scott D. Stevens on April 23 in Temple 
Terrace, Fla. Residence: St. Louis, Mo. 


BIRTHS: First child and son to Robert P. Klein 71 
and Moira Quinn on May 23 in Charlotte, N.C. 
Named Paul Devin...Second child and son to 
Roger D. Ross B.S.E.71 and Sharon Ross on 
April3 in Marietta, Ga. Named Brent Evan... 
Second child, first son to Robin Kinnear Anderson 
773 and David Bruce Anderson 773 on Jan. 24, 1982. 
Named Robert Bruce... First child and son to John 
D. Kennedy 73, M.D.777 and Maurine R. Kennedy 
in Edwards, Calif., on Oct. 29, 1982. Named Daniel 
Ryan...First child and son to Janet Bryon 
Campbell 74 and John Campbell on Jan. |S in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Named Nicholas Bryon...Second 
child and daughter to Christopher C. North 74 and 
Missy Wilson North 75 on Feb. 12 in Chesapeake, 
Va. Named Kathryn Clayton...Second son to Terry 
D. Ricks 74 and Sandy Ricks on Feb. 28 in Hern- 
don, Va. Named Kyle Daniel...Second child and 
first son to Jennet Gregg Stone 74 and Thomas J. 
Stone in Greensboro, N.C. Named Gregg Thomas 
... second child to Glenn Donovan B.S.E.775 and 
his wife on March 7 in New Orleans, La. Named 
Lesley Renee... First child and son to John Craig 
Jackson 75 and Joyce Jackson on July 29, 1982, in 
Seattle, Wash. Named Collin Edward...Second 
child, first son to Thomas J. Ansley 76 and Betty 
Ansley of Columbus, Miss., on Aug. 7, 1982. 
Named Benjamin Thomas... First child and 
daughter to Susan Strickland Duda ‘76 and Alfred 
Michael Duda Ph.D.77 on Feb. 7 in Norris, Tenn. 
Named Ashley Susanne... First child and daughter 
to Ruth Hardee Kovacs 76 and Bill Kovacs on Feb. 
23 in Los Angeles. Named Christine Ruth... First 
child and daughter to Lynn Baumblatt Zeidman 77 
and Arthur C. Zeidman J.D.78 on April 28 in 
Columbia, S.C. Named Amy Beth... First child 
and daughter to Kenneth G. Hayden 78 and Dawn 
Hayden in Gaithersburg, Md., on March 26. 
Named Janet Elizabeth. 


80s 


Lucinda Bradley M.H.A.’80 has been named 
assistant administrator at St. Peters(Mo.) Com- 
munity Hospital. She was an administrative 
resident at Good Samaritan Medical Center in 
Phoenix. 


Virginia Walker Castillejo B.S.N. 80 is an instruc- 
tor of pediatric nursing at D’Y ouville College in 
Buffalo, N.Y. She received her M.S.N. degree from 
the University of Rochester in 1982 and worked for 
a year as a pediatric nurse practitioner in several 
inner city schools in Buffalo. 


Elise Glickman ‘80 writes, “To give your columna 
more balanced view of post- Dukedom, please 
include the following...(She) is currently unem- 
ployed in Washington, D.C. She is pursuing free- 
lance illustration, writing and editing assignments. 
Queries and/ or contributions can be mailed to 1743 
QSt. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20003.” 


Richard Goldrosen 80 has been named advertising 
manager for Community Savings Bank, the largest 
locally based savings bank in Rochester, N.Y. He 
was promotion administrator and writer with Folio 
Publishing Corp. 


H. Mark Stichel 80 graduated in May from the 
University of Michigan’s law school and will begin 
a year’s service in September as law clerk to Judge 
Francis D. Murnaghan Jr. of the U.S. 4th Circuit 
Court of Appeals. 


J. Ron Wilson M.B.A.’80 has been promoted to 
group advertising and product promotion manager 
at Burroughs Wellcome Co. in the Research Tri- 
angle Park. He will be responsible for coordinating 
activities between the product marketing depart- 
ment and advertising agencies. Wilson joined the 
company in 1965 and most recently served as 
assistant to the advertising manager. He lives in 
Cary, N.C. 


David O. Young ’80 earned his M.F.A. in theater 
arts in June at UCLA. Heisa finalist in the 1983 
Samuel Goldwyn Writing Award competition, 
opento UCLA students. 


David G. Zanca 80 isa consultant with Arthur 
Andersen and Co. in Atlanta, Ga. He received his 
M.B.A. from Emory University in 1982. 


Christopher C. Brown 81 isa private investigator 
in Dallas. His wife, Lynn Cunningham Brown 79, 
isa data manager for Texas Instruments, also in 
Dallas. 


Nancy M. Gundermann 8! is a systems engineer 
for 1BM inthe Dallas branch of the national 
accounts division. 


Kim A. Hull M.Div.’81 has been named chairman 
of the Alumni Fund at Virginia Wesleyan College 
in Norfolk, Va. He is minister of Keysville United 
Methodist Church, and will head the alumni fund- 
raising program for 1983. He received his doctorate 
of education at UNC. He was ordained a deaconin 
the United Methodist Church in 1979 and became 
an elder in 1982. He is married to the former 
Georgia Ann Wells. 


Deborah A. Morelli 81 isa reporter for 
WXEX-TV, the ABC affiliate in Richmond, Va. 
She received her master’s degree in journalism from 
Northwestern University in 1982. 


E. Dick Ridenhour ’8! has been elected banking 
officer at Wachovia Bank and Trust Co. in Char- 
lotte, N.C. Ridenhour joined Wachovia’s Winston- 
Salem, N.C., office in 1981 asa management 
trainee and transferred to Charlotte in 1982 asa 
corporate loan administration trainee. He was 
recently named corporate administration officer. 


Windy Sawezyn’8! was elected university liaison of 
the Wilson Club, which met recently in Flourtown, 
Penn. Other officers elected were Karla Drew 
Gagnon 81, vice president, and Glenn Scott 
Morrison 81, parliamentarian. 


Paul B. Mayer 82 and his wife, Karen Wagner 
Mayer ’83, have opened Satisfaction Restaurant 
and Bar in Durham. 


Anna £. Blackburne 83 isa recipient of a 1983 
Coro Foundation Fellowship, one of 36 awarded 
nationally. The political science major is from 
Jamaica, N.Y. The foundation was created in 1942 
to improve the quality of leadership in the public 
and private sector. Blackburne will spend nine 
months in San Francisco, participating in intern- 
ships in public policy-making. 


MARRIAGES: David G. Zanca 80 to Nelie 
Virginia Waller on April 30 in Memphis, Tenn. 
Residence: Atlanta... Virginia Leigh Walker "80 to 
Alvaro Andres Castillejo on May 29, in Emporia, 
Va. Residence: Buffalo, N.Y.... Paul Brian Mayer 
82 to Karen Elizabeth Wagner °83 on May I5.in 
Duke Gardens. Residence: Durham. 


Deaths 


The Register has received notice of the following 
deaths. Further information was not available. 
Mabel R. Young ‘21 of Durham on Aug. 13, 1982... 
Henry E. Duke ‘24 of Spartanburg, S.C., on April 
3, 1982... Aaron Turner ‘25 on March 2... Harold 
V. Armfield 30 on Dec. 9. 1981... Leonard Capling 
33 of Maplewood, N.J.,on April 16... Edwin 
Lundy °38 of N. Palm Beach, Fla., on Nov. 28, 
1982... Wallace W. Kale "43 of Matthews, N.C... 
William J. Hogg 51 on Dec. 11, 1982, in Naples, 
Fla.... James Thomas Scruggs Jr. 67 on April 12 in 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Wallace C. Bethea ‘14 on Dec. 20, 1982 in Orange- 
burg, S.C. He was 88 years old. A member of Phi 
Beta Kappa at Duke, Bethea also had a degree from 
Wofford College and was an artillery officer in 
World War I. After the war he was general manager 
and later president of the J.W. Smoak Hardware 
Co. in Orangeburg. He was associated with the 
company until 1980. He helped organize the First 
National Bank of Orangeburg and served as presi- 
dent and chairman of the board. He was a central 
figure in the county’s industrial development, and 
was chairman of the planning and development 
commission for 20 years. Also active in education, 
he served for 45 years on South Carolina State 
College’s board of trustees, and 12 yearsasa 
member and chairman of the county’s District 5 


Good weekend company 


Davison of Duke: His 
Reminiscences is the story, in his 
own words, of the man who 
started the medical school at 
Duke and put it on its way to 
being one of the nation’s finest. 

Rhodes Scholar, young doctor at 
Hopkins, dean at Duke ... 
raconteur and traveler ... family 
man and friend to great and 
small—Davison is a joy to get to 
know. Edited by Jay Arena, MD 
”32, and John P. McGovern, MD 
745, the illustrated hard-cover 
volume costs $20; the specially 
numbered collector’s volume, $25. 
Thanks to the foundation that 
underwrote the publication costs, 
all proceeds go to the Duke 
University School of Medicine 
Scholarship Fund. 
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Please send me 
Reminiscences at $20 each, and 


copies of Davison of Duke: His 


numbered collector’s copies 


at $25 each. | understand that all proceeds go to the Duke University 
School of Medicine Scholarship Fund. 


name 
address 


zip 


Add 4 percent sales tax for deliveries in North Carolina. Make checks 
payable to “Davison of Duke” and send this coupon to: Davison of 
Duke, Box 3701, Duke University Medical Center, Durham, NC 27710. 
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Paris and Normandy Five nights in Paris. Reception with local Duke 
Oct. 14-23 alumni, tours, lectures on current events and art, dinner on 
Bateau Mouche on the Seine. Four days, three nights touring Normandy: 
Omaha Beach, Bayeux, Mont St. Michel, Rouen and Monet's Giverny. Approx- 
imately $1,795 including airfare. 


Dordogne Valley and Bordeaux Extend your French holiday: six nights 
Oct. 23-29 inthe Bordeaux region. Travel the deep gorges of the Dordogne 
River; visit prehistoric caves, famous vineyards, cognac factory, chateaux; 
enjoy gourmet meals; tour Bordeaux, a beautiful 18th century city. Land cost, 
approximately $1,150 





Amazon Passage Fly to Manaus, Brazil, capital of Amazonia. Next day 
Oct. 24-Nov. 3 board WORLD DISCOVERER, specially made for explora- 
tion cruising. Explore the Amazon's upper reaches and rainforests with the 
experts. Disembark in Iquitos, Peru, to fly home. Optional extensions in Rio de 
Janeiro or Machu Picchu. Approximately $3,800 from Miami. 


To receive complete information as it becomes available, fill 
Out coupon and mail to Barbara DeLapp Booth, Travel 
Coordinator, 614 Chapel Drive, Durham, North Carolina 
27706. 


—__— Paris and Normandy/ 
Dordogne-Bordeaux 


__. Amazon Passage 


Name 
Address 
City, state, zip 


Class 
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school board. Bethea was a member of several civic 
groups and professional associations. He is 
survived by his wife, Merle, three daughters, 12 
grandchildren and 10 great-grandchildren. 


Paul F. Evans ‘18, A.M.°19 on March 18 in 
Lexington, N.C. After graduating from Duke, he 
served the Methodist Church for six years, estab- 
lishing Sunday school in Western North Carolina. 
He was superintendent of the Davidson County 
schools for 30 years. He is survived by two daugh- 
ters and a son, including Faye Evans Salley ‘52 and 
Paul Evans Jr. ‘49, and six grandchildren. 


Chase Howard Benson ‘21! on April 6 in Greens- 
boro, N.C. A retired vice president and actuary of 
Pilot Life Insurance Co., he was 84 years old. A 
member of Phi Beta Kappa at Duke, he received his 
master’s degree at UNC-Chapel Hill. Benson was a 
member of the Southweastern and Mid-Atlantic 
Actuaries clubs. He is survived by his wife, Eleanor, 
a son, a daughter, a brother and two grandchildren. 


Mildred Daniel Adcock ‘25 on Feb. 9 in Columbia, 
S.C. A Columbia resident since 1925, she was 
president of the S.C. Medical Auxillary and 
worked in real estate until her retirement. She is 
survived by three children and six grandchildren. 


Calvin V. O’Brient ‘29 of Greenville, S.C., on Nov. 
29, 1982. He was 76 years old. A Durham native, he 
was a salesman with Owens-Corning Fiberglas Co. 
before retiring. He was a member of the Greenville 
Kiwanis Club. He ts survived by his wife, Lillian, 
two sisters, a brother and a step-daughter. 


Donovan S. Correll 34, A.M.36, Ph.D.39 on 
March 28 in Miami, Fla. He was 74 years old. He 
was author or co-author of || books on plants and 
plant exploration. His most recent book, written 
with his wife, Helen, is “This Flora of the Bahama 
Archipelago” and covers more than 35 islands. It 
took eight years to complete. A member of Phi Beta 
Kappa, Correll did graduate work at Harvard’s 
Botanical Museum until World War II, when he 
joined the Navy. After the war, he worked at the 
Department of Agriculture in the division of plants 
exploration and introduction. He later became 
chief botanist at the Texas Research Foundation. 
He was a member of the Explorers Club, Society of 
Economic Botany, American Orchid Society and 
several other professional organizations. He is 
survived by his wife, two sons, two daughters and 
four grandchildren. 


James R. Mann ‘35 in Erwin, N.C. He was 69 years 
old. He received his graduate degree in banking 
from Rutgers and Cannon Trust School. He was an 
officer of the Petersburg Savings Bank in Virginia 
and later served as bank examiner with the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Richmond. Before his retirement 
in 1975, he was senior vice president and trust 
officer of the American Bank.and Trust of Orange- 
burg, S.C. He was a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the S.C. Banker’s Association’s trust divi- 
sion and the National Agricultural Committee of 
the Mortgage Banker’s Association of America. He 
is survived by his wife, Carolyn Latty Mann ‘39, a 
son, two daughters and a brother. 


Jean E. Ayers 37 of Broomall, Penn., on March 16. 































Delta Beta at Duke, and was a public schoc 
teacher in Maryland and Pennsylvania. Sh 
asa librarian inthe Montgomery (Md.)¢ 


She was the retired director of research and ¢ 
opmentat the Electric Utilities Co. in La Sa 
received her undergraduate degree from Mz 
College for Women and received a master’s d 
in chemistry from Johns Hopkins. She wasd 
of the chemical laboratories at Massachusett 
General Hospital and later became anassista 
chemistry professor at the University of Iline 
1950 she became an assistant chemistry profes 
Mt. Holyoke College, joining the Electric Ut 
Co. in 1956. For several years she was anad 
the Atomic Energy Commission and later serye¢ 
a member of the advisory committee on isotope: 
radiation development. Moore was active in La 
Salle civic, church and school organizations. Sh 
was a member of the New York Academy of 
Science, American Association of University 
Women, American Association for the Advar 
ment of Sciences and the American Chemical 
Society. She is survived by her brother and sey 
nieces and nephews. 


Mary J. DeWald °50 of cardiorespiratory failur 
June 15, 1982. A resident of Arlington, Va., sine 
1970, she was president of the Cherrydale Civie 
Association and secretary and vice chairwor 
Arlingtonians fora Cleaner Environment. She w 


tee at Washington-Lee High School. She is sus 
vived by her husband, Arthur, her father, a se 
a daughter. 


Lelia Ross Clark 


Lelia Ross Clark, former professor and — 
director of nursing services, died May I6in 
Greenville, N.C. She was 75. She graduat 
from Mount Sinai Hospital nursing scho 
in Philadelphia and did postgraduate we 
at Cornell Medical Center and Columbia 
University. A member of the Army Nurse 
Corps during World War II, she was an 
instructor at Mount Sinai Hospital before 
coming to Duke. The Duke Hospital 
Auxiliary established the Lelia R. Clark 
Scholarship at the nursing school and she 
was awarded a certificate of appreciation | 
by the president of the United States in 
recognition of her service to the country — 
through the National Advisory Commit 
to the Selective Service System. Clark wa 
awarded two honorary degrees from Duk 


six nieces and nephews. 








Where there’s a will, there’s a way... 


to make a gift to Duke 


Duke owes its beginning to the estate planning of our primary benefactor, James B. — 
Duke. We’re still being bolstered by estate planning gifts from hundreds of our alumni 
and friends. If you would like to learn how to include Duke in your estate plans, 


complete the form and send to: 


Sue Darrow Marchase 72, Office of University Development, 


2127 Campus Drive, Durham, N.C. 27706 


—— Makinga bequest 

__— Gift annuities 

_— Pooled life income funds 
__— Charitable remainder trusts 
—— Class endowment program 


___ Gifts of life insurance/ real estate 


City, state, zip 


If Duke is already in your will, even as a contingent beneficiary, please let us know. 
helps Duke’s long-range planning and the Bequests and Trusts Committee in 
encouraging others to make similar provisions. 
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SOARS ABOVE $3 MILLION 


Thanks to the hard work and enthusiasm of many alumni and friends, the Duke 
Annual Fund reached new heights for 1982-83 surpassing its goal of $2.7 million. 

A record-setting amount of more than $3 million was pledged to the Fund this year 
from 18,325 alumni, parents and friends. A special effort by undergraduate reunion 
classes contributed greatly to the overwhelming success of this year’s campaign. 

Listed below is the volunteer leadership for this year. They gave many hours of 
service to the drive. On behalf of Duke University, the Annual Giving staff sends each of 
these people a hearty thanks. 
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Duke's How to Think Straight Series, essays written by faculty 
members and made available to students by the president’s 
office, is designed to “contribute to a better understanding of 
the intellectual process inherent in liberal learning.” 


traight thinking, like all the arts, has to be 

practiced. After the brain, our most useful 

instrument is language, and especially written 
language. Any acquired language, such as Latin or 
German, helps one to think, but the most efficient is 
one’s native tongue. 

Language tolerates abuse, and changes with 
abuse. We now say that a person “identifies with” a 
character ina play, whereas a few years ago the verb 
was invariably transitive: One identified oneself with 
that character. Purists resist linguistic change; but 
change is inevitable, if only because new technologies 
and new intellectual discoveries affect language. When 
we use language as a means of thinking, however, we 
should not abuse but cherish it; otherwise it will not 
serve this purpose. We should even love language, as 
a gardener loves his old hoe or a carpenter, his old 
plane. We cannotall be philologists, practitioners of 
a specific scholarly discipline; we can all be philo- 
logians, lovers of the /ogos, the word, the form which 
expresses a thought. In the beginning was the /ogos; it 
is still with us. It can be put to work for us. 

In many high schools, students tell me, testing is 
done by requiring not written answers butcheck ® 
marks against multiple-choice possibilities. It is to be 
hoped that multiple-choice examinations are rare at 
Duke since they do not prepare one for life. Life and 
language offer not multiple but infinite choice. We 
have infinite freedom in the choice of language to 
express our thoughts. (Language expresses things 
other than thoughts; but we are not here concerned 
with poetry and fiction.) Once we have settled on the 
particular form of language we intend to use (that is, 
once we have written the first draft of our statement), 
our freedom is curtailed. We must now obey the 
subtle laws of our language. 

If you define a synonym asa word having the 
same meaning as another, you are mistaken. No 
word means the same as another in denotation and 
connotation. In speech, we may consider that the 
verbs “to start,” “to begin” and “to commence” are 
identical. Even in speech, this supposition is false; but 
in hurried, thoughtless speech, we may find ourselves 
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How to Think Straight Series 





riting Straight 


an 


inking Straight 


using these words interchangeably. In writing, todo 
so is impermissible. Synonyms are words of like 
meaning. We must therefore choose the right one for 
the context. 

Similarly, not just synonyms but all words must 
be chosen with care. In my first two sentences, I hes- 
itated between “practiced” and “cultivated,” and 
among “instrument,” “tool” and “implement.” 
Would I make my point better by hinting at a consol- 
idated metaphor of gardening or at the disparate 
ones of rehearsing and working ina laboratory? I 
may have made wrong decisions. The reader will 
judge for himself. At least | performed the exercise of 
seeking what Gustave Flaubert called the mot juste, 
the correct or exact word. 

Such meticulousness benefits both the writers of 
novels and the writers of expository prose because it 
helps them to convey their thoughts accurately to 
others. In almost all their courses, students are under 
this imperative; so, after commencement, are the 
engineers, physicians and executives that students 
become. Exactness of expression may well be the 
most valuable skill one acquires in college. A large 
dictionary, frequently consulted (and not just for 
spelling), is an indispensable accessory. This lesson 
may be obvious; but to judge by the “reports” and 
“papers” and “exams” | have to read, it is not a lesson 
well learned. 

Expressing one’s thoughts in writing is not of 
course the same as thinking, as “thinking straight.” 
Nevertheless, it is an essential part of the process. If in 
high school one is taught to write an essay, the first 
instruction is usually to compose an outline, or plan 
of writing: an opening gambit, a succession of para- 
graph headings with a brief indication of the content 
of each, and a conclusion. The recommendation isa 
good one. It should, however, be followed by an 
important warning: You probably won’t be able to 
carry out your plan; you may even reacha different 
conclusion. Most students have know this discon- 
certing experience, and it worries them. My intention 
is to allay these worries. 

It is one thing to think througha problem anda 
different thing to write down those thoughts with the 
painstaking care | am advocating. The ancients 
accounted for the discrepancy between plans to write 
and the results of having actually written by means of 
the myth of the nine muses. They may have believed 
in the inspiring goddesses; we do not. And yet the 


myth corresponds to human experience. It is not 
muse but language itself that inspires the writer. “T 
intolerable wrestle/ With words and meanings,” a 
T.S. Eliot describes the process of writing, puts we 
into the writer’s pen which the writer would not hav 
conjured up by sitting down to think. Each revisia 
of what has been written—each “wrestle”—provic 
him with alternative words. Each change of words 
modifies the thought. The language is guiding the — 
writer, with his cooperation, toa redefinition, an 
improvement of his thinking. 4 
The cooperation which the writer brings to — 
language is his criticism of each draft of his essay. 
one should—ever, under any circumstances—be 
satisfied with the first written expression of his 
thoughts. Writing and thinking require hard work; 
they also require—and build—character. Self- 
criticism is a difficult virtue to cultivate, and above 
all, when it comes to dismembering or excising one’ 
own precious prose. When self-criticism becomes 
habit, it isa somewhat less painful virtue. The agon 
is, in any case, well worth the reward: a lucid piece 
exact writing which even its author may read with — 
carefully concealed pride because he has learned _ 
from this tiring but not tiresome effort just what it 
was that he really intended to think. 






















BRUCE W. WARDROPH 

Wardropper, William Hane Wannamaker roman | 
languages professor, is president of the Cervantes | 
Society of America and author of nine books and | 
more than 90 scholarly articles. Born in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, he earned his bachelor’s and master’s | 
degrees from Cambridge University and his doctor: 
ate from the University of Pennsylvania. Before | 
joining the Duke faculty in 1962, he was a faculty | 
member at Ohio State and Johns Hopkins. He ha | 
| 


, 
ae | 


held visiting professorships at Harvard, the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh and the University of North Ca 
lina. The holder of two Guggenheim Fellowships 
served on the educational advisory board of the 
Guggenheim Foundation, on the executive com 
tee of the International Association of Hispanics 
on the editorial boards of several learned jo | 
and monograph series. A specialist in Renaissat | 
and Baroque Spanish literature, Wardropper is bes 
known for his work on drama and lyric poetry. _ 
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East and West 


News from the University’s campuses 








Frosh numbers, scores 
show slight rise 


The Class of 87 ts 1,405 students strong and was 
culled from an applicant pool of 10,299, accord- 
ing to early semester figures supplied by Jean 
Scott, director of undergraduate admissions. 
The class size is slightly larger than last year’s, 
which numbered 1,397. 

The figures indicate continued stability in 
class size, pool and a 41.6 percent yield rate. The 
class is composed of 714 menand 691 
women —1!,201 of them Trinity students and the 
remaining 204 engineering students. Forty-eight 
of the engineering freshmen are women, down 
from last year’s high of 65. 

The overall freshman S.A.T. scores are 606 
verbal and 657 math, up slightly from last year. 
Trinity average scores are 604 verbal, 658 math, 
while engineering average scores are substan- 
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tially higher at 619 verbal, 708 math. 

Scott says normal fluctuations in the number 
of black students resulted in this year’s figure of 
62 freshmen, down from last year’s 98, but up 
from 58 in 1981. She says that other major 
schools are also vying for these students, and 
higher enrollment figures at one institution ina 
given year are reflected in lower figures at 
others. 

Among other minority students in the fresh- 
man class are one Indian, 29 Hispanics and 56 
Asians. 

Brian Silver, director of International House, 
says there are approximately 37 foreign fresh- 
men students, including those having Perma- 
nent Resident status. Among countries repre- 
sented are Australia, South Africa, Austria, 
Saudi Arabia and Brazil. 

A decline of approximately 200 students over 
last year in the total freshman applicant pool 
resulted primarily from a drop in the number of 
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foreign student applicants. Scott says the univer- 
sity is no longer offering financial aid to these 
students due to cost-cutting measures. “It 
becomes a lot harder for foreign students to 
apply if they cannot pay their own way,” she 
says. 

James Belvin, director of undergraduate 
financial aid, says 33 percent of this year’s fresh- 
man are receiving some form of financial 
assistance. He says approximately 37 percent of 
all undergraduates receive financial aid at 
Duke, a figure that has remained fairly stable 
during the last decade. 

Duke continues to draw most of its students 
from the northeastern and southeastern states. 
The top three states represented are New York, 
North Carolina and New Jersey. 

Tuition for the 1983-84 academic year is 
$6,780. The total cost, including tuition, room, 
board, books, fees and personal expenses is 
$11,230. Last year’s total cost was $10,400. 





Homecoming— 
swing’s the thing 


The Tommy Dorsey Band will highlight Home- 
coming activities at the Blue and White Night 
Swing Dance, Saturday, Oct. 29, in the Bryan 
Center. The renowned band will perform from 

9 p.m. to | a.m., ending a day of traditional 
events—from barbecues, quad displays, and 
football to reunions, seminars and the premiere — 
of a Reynolds Price play. 

The pregame alumni barbecue, held in 
Cameron Indoor Stadium from 1 1:30 until kick- 
off, will include a drawing fora free trip for two - 
on the alumni travel program’s Rhine-Moselle 
cruise. To be eligible, alumni must return their 
dues payments before Oct. 15. 

A beer tent for young alumni will be set up in 
the “R” parking lot near Cameron Indoor 
Stadium for the classes of 1973 through 1983. 
Free beer will be served from noon to game time 
to class members who present their General 
Alumni Association membership cards. 

Pregame activities include the second annual 
Homecoming Chariot Race sponsored by 
Sigma Alpha Epsilon fraternity for the benefit 
of Durham’s Meals on Wheels program: Money 
is raised through T-shirt sales and tickets in 
support of favorites. The group raising the most — 
money not only gets a first round bye but also 
wins a keg and pizza party donated by local 
merchants. Last year, || fraternities, one 
sorority and one living group participated, 
raising $1,200 for the community service which — 
delivers hot meals to the elderly or . 
incapacitated. 

The Class of 1978 will hold its Sth reunion, 
beginning Friday, Oct. 28, with registration at 
the Bryan Center and a class open house that 
evening in the Cambridge Inn. A brief panel 
program on Saturday morning will update 
alumni on changes in Duke student life, 
featuring William J. Griffith 50, vice president 
for student affairs; Sue Wasiolek 776, 

M.H.A.78, dean for student life; and Jake 

Phelps, director of the Duke University Union. — 
A pig picking, with music by a bluegrass band, ; 
will follow the Duke vs. Georgia Tech game. 

Other groups holding reunions includethe 
football teams from the classes of ‘33 and “43, 
Kappa Alpha and Pi Kappa Phi fraternities, the — 
Class of 57, and the Duke University Marching 
Band. 

Reynolds Price’s play, “Early Dark,” 
premieres Oct. 25 with performances at 8:15 
p.m. through Oct. 29 in the Reynolds Theater. 
There will be a 2:30 p.m. matinee on Oct. 30. 
Price ’55 isa J.B. Duke professor of English and 
author of nearly a dozen books. This is the first 
campus production of one of his works. 

Analumni basketball scrimmage, featuring 
former Blue Devils Bob Bender 80, Kevin 
Billerman ‘75, Jeff Mullins 64 and Steve 
Vacendak ‘66, is scheduled for Saturday at 6:30 
p.m. in Cameron Indoor Stadium. The 1983-84 





















Blue Devil basketball team takes to the court at 
7:15 for the Blue and White Scrimmage. 

Additional events during Homecoming week- 
end include a soccer game Sunday at 2 p.m. 
between Duke’s top-ranked team and the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 


Sanford nominates 
new provost 


A Harvard mathematician has been nominated 
as provost by President Terry Sanford. Pending 
approval by the board of trustees during its 
Sept. 23 meeting, Phillip A. Griffiths will 
succeed William Bevan, who resigned to 
become vice president of the John D. and 
Catherine T. MacArthur Foundation in 
Chicago. 

Sanford says Griffiths “is a distinguished 
scholar, and comes to Duke after a remarkable 
professional career at Princeton, the University 
of California at Berkeley and Harvard. In my 
judgment he is uniquely qualified to lead as our 
chief academic officer at a time when we must 
maintain and enhance the excellence of Duke... 

“He is a person who understands, recognizes, 
and will insist on excellence in all academic and 
institutional endeavors.” 

A native of Raleigh, Griffiths received his 
bachelor’s degree from Wake Forest in 1959 and 
his doctorate from Princeton in 1963. He wasa 
Miller Fellow in mathematics and a member of 
the faculty at Berkeley from 1962 to 1964. 

Griffiths later became a visiting professor and 
then full professor at Princeton for five years, 
during which time he was a member of the Insti- 
tute of Advanced Studies. 

He joined Harvard’s faculty in 1972, where he 
is the Dwight Parker Robinson professor of 
mathematics. Griffiths was elected to the 
National Academy of Science in 1979 and wasa 
Guggenheim Fellow from 1980 to 1982. During 
that time, he taught in China at Beijing Univer- 
sity, where he became the first American to be 
elected a guest professor. He continues to be 
active in coordinating a student exchange pro- 
gram with the Chinese education minister and 
the Chinese Academy of Sciences. 
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Recipient of the LeRoy P. Steele Prize from 
the American Mathematical Society in 1972 and 
the Dannie-Heineman Preis from the Gottingen 
Academy of Science in 1979, Griffiths has re- 
ceived honorary degrees from Wake Forest and 
Angers University in France. He is an editor of 
the Duke Mathematical Journal and is the 
author or coauthor of almost 90 articles for 
professional journals. 

He is married to Marian F. Griffiths and is 
the father of four children. 

A search committee of faculty members, stu- 
dents and trustees recommended Griffiths to 
Sanford. 


Duke junior aboard 
Soviet-downed plane 


Sirena WuDunn, a Trinity junior, was among 
269 passengers aboard the ill-fated Korean 
jetliner shot down by the Soviet Union on Sept. 
1. The 21-year-old daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
David WuDunn of New York, N.Y., was on her 
way to study the Chinese language and 
computer science at the Chinese University of 
Hong Kongas part of Duke’s Study Abroad 
Program. 

The computer science major was on the 
dean’s list throughout her freshman and 
sophomore years and had a straight A average 
last spring. 

“Sirena was a brilliant student at Duke—one 
of the best,” said President Terry Sanford. “By 
this senseless, callous act of destruction, she was 
taken from us and her family as she was to begin 
what would have been an extraordinary year at 
the Chinese University of Hong Kong. All who 
believe in civilized conduct among people, who 
believe not in the worst that man can do, but 
rather the best, have lost something 
irreplaceable by Sirena’s death. On behalf of the 
Duke University community, | extend my 
deepest sympathy to her family.” 

Paul Harrison, WuDunn’s academic dean, 
said, “She was regarded by her friends as a very 
warm, loving and giving person.” He said she 
was active at Duke and had a wide range of 
friends. Her minor was in psychology and she 
trained in karate. She also liked music and 
skiing. 

WuDunnattended Horace Mann High 
School in Bronx, N.Y. Harrison said her family 
had been American citizens for generations, but 
her ancestors came from the Far East. “She was 
returning to the Far East to discover her own 
heritage—her family’s ancestral region of the 
world. She never got to finish the trip.” 

“A memorial service for WuDunn was held at 
the East Campus gazebo Sept. 7 and was 
attended by her parents, two sisters and a 
brother. Another memorial service was held 
Sept. 10in New York City. 


Serum protects mice 
from cancer virus 


Researchers at Duke’s medical center have 
successfully protected laboratory mice 
against a virus that causes leukemia, a cancer 
of the blood. Although the virus is different 
from the human T-cell leukemia virus whose 
discovery at the National Cancer Institute 
was recently confirmed at Duke, it is provid- 
ing scientists with leads that could have 
implications for human victims of the disease. 

Leukemia causes defects in white blood 
cells that render its victims defenseless against 
pneumonia and other infections. Scientists 
have identified five different types of leuke- 
mia in humans. The T-cell variety is one of the 
rarer forms of the disease. 

For years viruses have been known to cause 


Alan Manchester, 


Alan K. Manchester Ph.D. "30, university 
distinguished service history professor 
emeritus and dean of Trinity College from 
1956 to 1964, died July 31 in Durham aftera 
long illness. He was 85 years old. 

The Camden, N.J., native received his 
undergraduate degree from Vanderbilt and 
his master’s from Columbia. Former director 
of the Moore Institute in San Paulo, Brazil, 
Manchester was president of Porto-Alegre 
College in Brazil from 1925 to 1927. After 
joining Duke’s history department in 1929, he 
became assistant dean in 1934. He was dean 
of undergraduate studies from 1949 to 1956 
and assistant to the vice president in the 
educational division from 1956 to 1960. He 
retired in 1967. 

Manchester was cultural affairs officer for 
the American Embassy in Rio de Janeiro for 
one year, and served as specialist in Latin 





cancer in cats, cows, chickens, mice and other 
animals. Scientists have been studying them 
onthe assumption that viruses were also 
responsible for some forms of the disease in 
humans. 

“Probably only a few tumors in humans are 
caused by viruses, but animals provide valu- 
able model systems for studying viruses and 
their effects on the immune systems,” says Dr. 
Jeffrey Collins, associate professor of experi- 
mental surgery and of microbiology and 
immunology. 

Collins and his colleagues have found that 
inoculating laboratory mice with anti-viral 
serum shortly after virus infection prevents 
later onslaught of fatal leukemia. The special 
strain of mice used in the study is bred speci- 
fically for research purposes. More than 90 
percent normally succumb to the disease after 
infection with the virus. 

“When the infected mice are treated with 
the anti-viral serum, antibodies in the serum 
recognize a specific viral protein,” Collins 
says. “We're studying the mechanics of this 
protection—exactly how it works—especially 
the role the host immune system plays in the 
process.” 

The research could aid in the development 
of vaccines for human cancer viruses, as well 
as other immunotherapeutic approaches. 
Collin’s research team is also attempting to 
use viruses and new technologies to developa 
powerful therapeutic method for treating 
metastatic tumors as they spread in the body. 

“Surgeons can usually deal with the pri- 
mary tumor, but they have much less success 
in eliminating disseminated tumor which has 
spread throughout the body. In theory, this 
new system we're working on would eradicate 
tumors that have spread to other sites,” 
Collins says. 

The system involves infecting the tumor 
with a virus that has been genetically manipu- 
lated to render it harmless. Thereafter, any 
cancerous cells that break away from the 
primary tumor will carry virus antigens with 
them. Antigens stimulate production of and 
act as biochemical homing signals for specific 
antibodies. 

“We hope to be able to produce mono- 
clonal antibodies specific to the virus antigens 
that will track down the malignant seeds, 
wherever they travel in the body, and lead to 
their elimination,” Collins says. 

“Currently, you have to produce a new 
series of monoclonals for each tumor,” he 
says. “With this system, you could developa 
specific set of reagents usable against a series 
of tumors as long as they are infectable by the 
appropriate virus.” 

Collins’ lab was recently awarded a 
$120,000 unrestricted grant through Procter 
& Gamble’s University Exploratory Research 
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America for the International Educational 
Exchange Program of the State Department. 
He was alsoa consultant for the U.S. Advis- 
ory Commission on Educational Exchange 
and forthe South American Affairs Section 
of the Bureau of American Republics. His 
book, “British Pre-Eminence in Brazil,” isin 
its third printing. He wrote numerous articles 
and for many years served as associate 
managing editor of the Hispanic American 
Historical Review. 

In 1981, the board of directors of the Gen- 
eral Alumni Association named one of its 12 
Alumni Endowed Undergraduate Scholar- 
ships in honor of Manchester. Recipient of the 
scholarship was Mark Flick 85 of Macon, Ga. 

Surviving are Manchester’s wife, Mary 
Elizabeth Onderdonk Manchester; a neice 
who became his adopted daughter, Beth K. 
M. Jones 49; and a sister, Ruth Brunson. 


Program which was begun three years ago 
and funds three projects annually throughout 
the country. 


CHARLES BLACKBURN 


Blackburn is a medical writer for the medical 
center’s public relations office. 


Where have all 
the teachers gone? 


Anexpanding job market for women and 
minorities is sending the best and brightest 
college students into fields other than teaching, 
a Duke study suggests. 

The research indicates that this factor, 
coupled with low salaries for today’s teachers, is 
linked to a new generation of teachers who area 
cut below their predecessors intellectually. 

The long-term implication is that “the nation 
is in trouble on teacher talent,” says study 
researcher Ellis B. Page, educational 
psychology and research professor. He isa 
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recent president of the American Educational 
Research Association. 


The study, which appeared in the July issue of 


Educational Researcher, was conducted by 
Page and two former graduate students, Sandra 
D. Roberson M.Ed. %82, a school psychologist in 
Albemarle County, Va.; and Timothy Z. Keith 
Ph.D. 82, assistant professor of education at the 
University of lowa. 

Page says that in the past, the nation counted 
on women to provide most of its ablest teachers. 
These women saw teaching as a respectable 
occupation paying a decent wage. 

“But now it appears that affirmative action, 
while creating opportunities for women and 
minorities, may drain off some teaching talent 
to professions with higher rewards.” 

The Duke study used data from “High School 
and Beyond,” a national long-term study of 
1980 high school seniors and sophomores in- 
volving more than 58,000 students and 1,000 
schools. 

Page says his group’s research used a 
sophisticated mathematical technique called 
path analysis. They focused on 688 seniors 
nationwide who intended to become teachers, 
as well as 10,411 seniors planning other 
occupations. 

One of the major findings was that high 
school women aspiring to teach ranked below 


their classmates in intellectual ability, Page says. 
Men ranked higher in intellect but they were 
fewer in number. The study showed that 75 per- 
cent of students hoping to teach were white 
women. 

The study was conducted in part to determine 
the influences and motivations of students who 
decide to teach in the 1980s, when a teacher 
shortage like that of the 1960s appears possible. 

Among answers suggested by the Duke 
study: 

© Whatever their ability and despite low pay 
and professional status, idealism still runs high 
among aspiring teachers. 

@ Low pay is nota concern for those who 
decide to teach, a factor that showed up 
especially strong in males. 

© Job security, once thought an important 
reason for entering teaching, doesn't appear as 
vital today, except for blacks. Many black 
would-be teachers see the profession as 
relatively immune to unemployment. 

@ Teaching aspirants have a strong desire to 
work with people and, at least for blacks and 
males, are not especially concerned with 
“success.” 

Page says there was a time whena quarter of 
the nation’s college students intended to teach, 
but that figure today is about 6 percent. He 
attributes the problem of attracting the brightest 


minds to teaching to lower pay than that of 
government or industry. 

“We can only wonder how many potentially 
good teachers are deterred from the profession 
simply because they desire more than the 
relatively low wages of a teacher,” says Page, 
quoting his fellow authors. 


Murphy, trustee 


emeritus, dies 


Charles S. Murphy 31, LL.B.°34, trustee 
emeritus and presidential aide during three 
administrations, died Aug. 20 in Annapolis, 
Md. He was 74. 

Murphy wasa trustee from 1969 to 1979. He 
was a member of the board of visitors of the law 
school and served on numerous special alumni 
committees. In 1967 he was awarded an 
honorary doctor of laws degree. He was a Presi- 
dent’s Associate and member of the Washington 
Duke Club. 

The Wallace, N.C., native served as a lawyer 
in the office of the legislative counsel of the U.S. 
Senate and later became assistant legislative 
counsel of the Senate, a post he held until 1946 
when he was named to President Truman's 
staff. Murphy was administrative assistant and 
the president’s special counsel. In 1961, he was 


The selling of education 


College today is a buyer’s market 


undersecretary in the Kennedy administration. 
In 1965, he was named chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. He was also named 
counselor to President Johnson in 1968, which 
he represented during the transition to the 
Nixon administration. Murphy was counsel to 
the Democratic National Committee in the 
1950s. 

Anassociate of the Washington, D.C., law 
firm of Baker and Hostetler, Murphy was presi- 
dent of the Harry S. Truman Library Institute 
and general counsel of the Harry S. Truman 
Scholarship Foundation. A member of the 
Metropolitan and International clubs in 
Washington, Murphy was also active in the 
North Carolina State Society. 

A memorial service for Murphy was held 
Aug. 31 at Washington Cathedral. His law 
partner, Samuel Abrams, said of Murphy in his 
eulogy, “He was a wise and able administrator 
who left his mark on each of the agencies he 
served...(He) brought to private practice the 
same qualities that marked his public service. I 
have never known a lawyer whose judgments 
were accepted so faithfully by those whom he 
represented.” 

Murphy is survived by two daughters, 
Elizabeth Murphy 72 and Mrs. Courtenay 
Slater; ason, Westbrook Murphy; a sister, 
Catherine M. Cook; and six grandchildren, 









hile matchbooks with cryptic messages of 

opportunity are conventional advertising 

vehicles for steno schools, they are not the stuff 
of higher education. It hasn’t come to that. 

But sophisticated marketing has become the collegiate 
necessity of the 1980s. It isa necessity dictated by 
demographics, numbers, dollars and cents. While the 
number of institutions of higher learning remains fairly 
stable, the number of college-age students is rapidly 
shrinking. Too, the price of college is rising, placing an 
extra competitive burden on private schools, which are 
always several costly steps ahead of public institutions. 

The Association of Governing Boards of Universities 
and Colleges says the traditional college-age population 
will decline in number between now and the mid-1990s by 
roughly 25 percent, from 4.3 million to 3.2 million. One 
report estimates that as many as 300 schools will close 
during the interum. Blame it on the so-called birth dearth 
generation, successor to those expanded halls of learning 
now that the baby boomers have passed through. 

The American Council on Education reports that tui- 
tion and fees on most college campuses generally are rising 
9 to 10 percent annually. The council estimates that it will 
cost students $4,618 a year to attend a typical public 
institution this fall, and $8,939 to attend a private one. 

Something's got to give somewhere, but according to 
the association, a 1982 national survey of college and uni- 
versity presidents reported that only 16 percent expected 
their institutions to lose enrollments, while 42 percent 
expect their enrollments to increase. 

It’s either blind optimism or administrators’ eyes are 
wide open and focusing on sophisticated marketing 
techniques. Making a name for oneself used to be what 
college graduates did. Now it’s what colleges themselves 
are doing —to distinguish themselves in the vast college 
pool of public and private, of small town liberal arts centers 
and sprawling urban complexes. 

“The demographics are harsh for the next decade,” 
says Richard A. Stubbing, assistant provost for academic 
policy and planning. “The same number of colleges are 
bidding fora shrinking number of students, including the 
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star pupils Duke attracts. The trend toward (lower cost) 
public schools adds to the private school’s burden...It’s 
turning into a marketing kind of war.” 

What’s a college to do? “We have to develop ways to 
attract the better students,” says Stubbing, “by expanding 
summer job, grant and financial aid programs. But Duke is 
not under the gun,” he says. “We're all right now.” 

Stubbing says the arts and sciences campaign, sched- 
uled to begin officially in December, will greatly enhance 
Duke’s position among the nation’s top private institutions. 
“It will upgrade our faculty, academic programs and 
financial aid for students.” 

“So far, the competition for students hasn't changed 
over the last five years,” says Jean Scott, director of under- 
graduate admissions. “Several years ago we moved toa 
position where our competition was with the Ivy League 
schools, and that remains true today. The reality is we 
compete with the best for the best.” 






This brand of competition demands sophisticated 
marketing—no matchbook covers, or even Frisbees 
imprinted with school names, which one university tried 
recently. It demands a unified presentation, validified 
through position studies, opinion testing and demographic 
research. It centers on visibility with integrity, and this 
decidedly business-oriented approach says college today is 
a buyer’s market. 

“That’s a fair description,” says Scott, “though I don’t 
especially like the words.” 

Duke has a contract with the educational consulting 
firm Barton- Gillet, one of a growing number of academic 
marketing concerns, to see the university through its 
upcoming development campaign. The largest firm in the 
field, Barton-Gillet works for as many as 35 colleges and 
universities annually. It will influence much of Duke’s 
visibility in the coming years, with expertise ranging from 
research techniques to publications. It will be a lengthy 
process, preparing this position statement, this total 
package that will ensure Duke’s continued prominence in 
education. “To present Duke accurately, you have to know 
itextremely well,” says Scott. “That takes time. I don’t 
want it slick. | want it right.” 

Image is at the center of Duke’s marketing plans. 
“We're looking at the question of how to present Duke to 
prospective students,” says Scott. “We need to highlight 
what we have in different ways. It’s one thing to have 
attributes but another is what to do with them. We need to 
capitalize to a better degree on our obvious strengths. We 
already know we’re very good academically, but perhaps 
we haven’t used to our advantage as much of what’s unique 
to Duke, such as the public policy program and the new 
French curriculum.” 

The latter program, to begin in the spring semester, 
will feature courses offered outside the romance language 
department but taught in French, says Department 
Chairman Philip Stewart. Among these special courses 
will be European history through the 1800s, and French 
political life in the 20th century. “We have as many as 1,000 
students at Duke who have the language ability for this 
program,” says Stewart. 
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Duke Seminar 


Formerly known as Duke East/ West, the Duke 
Seminar will be held Oct. 27-29, concluding with 
the Homecoming game. A group of alumni, 
parents and friends of the university have been 
invited to the seminar, which acquaints partici- 
pants with the Duke experience—from 
regularly scheduled classes to discussions with 
university administrators and faculty. High- 
lighting events on Oct. 27 will be an 8:15 per- 
formance by the Duke Players of “Early Dark,” 
a play by Reynolds Price 55, author and James 
B. Duke Professor of English. John Clum, play 
director and associate English professor, will 
join Price and the cast ina discussion with the 
audience following the performance. Events on 
Oct. 28 include presentations by John Spencer, 
director of the art museum; Tom Butters, 
athletic director; and Jean Scott, director of 
undergraduate admissions. Mangus J. Krynski, 
chairman of Slavic languages and literature, will 
discuss “The Solidarity Movement, the Martial 
Law and the Western Response.” Events 
scheduled for Oct. 29 include a presentation, 
“Science, Technology and Human Values,” by 
George Pearsall, mechanical engineering and 
materials science professor; and a roundtable 


discussion with President Terry Sanford, 
Chancellor H. Keith H. Brodie and L. Neil 
Williams Jr.’58, J.D.'61, chairman of the board 
of trustees. The seminar is sponsored by the 
development office. 


Sweet charity 


A “two-fer” has alwa ys made sound fiscal sense, 
but the development office has a “three-fer” of 
sorts that should be of interest to those who: 1. 
would like to make a charitable contribution to 
Duke, 2. could benefit from a tax deduction, 
and 3. will be sending a child to college. Ina 
variation on Duke’s exisiting Charitable 
Remainder Trust, the so-called term trust allows 


-adonor to establish a multi-year (up to 20) uni- 


trust or annuity trust paying a specific percent- 
age (at least 5 percent) to the beneficiary child. 
At the end of the term, Duke receives the 
principal. The benefits are many. The donor 
qualifies for an immediate charitable deduction 
based on Internal Revenue actuarial tables. 
Money normally taxed at the donor’s higher in- 
come bracket is instead shifted to the young 
person’s lower tax bracket. The beneficiary can 
use the annual payment for expenses at the 
college of his or her choice, or for any other 


purpose. At the end of the specified term (which, 
with the annual percentage, can be tailored to 
the needs of each donor) the university benefits 
jSrom the donor’s charitable intent, with the 
establishment of a scholarship fund, or what- 
ever the donor wishes. An example of the pro- 
gram inaction: A donor in the 50 percent tax 
bracket establishes a $50,000 five-year annuity 
trust paying 10 percent to the 17-year-old (or 
any age) beneficiary. The donor is entitled toa 
charitable deduction of $29,000, and in this 
example saves $14,500 in taxes. The child gets 
$5,000 per year until age 22 for a total of 
$25,000. If the $50,000 gift is made with long- 
term stock that has doubled in value, the donor 
also avoids $5,000 in capital gains tax. Sue 
Marchase ’72, associate director of planned 
giving, says the approach to charitable giving is 
not new but has not been actively pursued by 
colleges and universities in the past. “It’s really 
gaining acceptance,” she adds. The term trust 
program isn’t for everyone. But for those in 
sound financial shape, accomplishing three 
goals all at once adds up to a very good deal. 
More information is available from Marchase 
at the Office of University Development, 2127 
Campus Drive, Duke University, Durham, 
N.C. 27706, (919) 684-2123. 


Hanks remembers Duke 


The Duke Museum of Art has received 128 
pieces of art from the estate of the late Nancy 
Hanks ’49, former Duke trustee and chair- 
woman of the National Endowment for the Arts 
(NEA). John R. Spencer, museum director and 
former director of the NEA’s museum program 
during Hanks’ tenure there, says her bequest to 
the museum consists of prints, watercolors, 
drawings and sculpture. A mong the collection 
are works by Matisse, Picasso, Klee, Degas, 
Toulouse-Lautrec, Rodin and Calder. “The gift 
brings works of art of very high quality to our 
collection,” says Spencer, who selected some 35 
pieces for initial display in the museum. Hanks, 
the NEA’s first chairwoman, died of cancer in 
January. She was a leader in establishing 
government support for the arts, and increased 
the annual budget of the NEA from $11 million 
in 1969 to $114 million in 1977, when she 
resigned her post. The Nancy Hanks Center in 
Washington was dedicated last spring as a 
center for the NEA and other federal cultural 
agencies. 
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In other efforts to improve Duke’s visibility, an audio- 
visual show for foreign students is planned, says Scott. 
“And for the first time in four years, we’re sending a foreign 
admissions representative abroad.” Plans are under way to 
revamp the university slide-tape show and bulletin. 

Scott says the admissions office is placing greater 
emphasis on demographics. “We’re putting ourselves ina 
position with data gathering to know better where the 
strongest students are. We’re getting more sophisticated in 
the way we target our audience. 

“Yes, we feel we must be part of the marketing 
trend, but Duke is ina position to be dignified about the 
whole thing. Whatever approach we use should reflect 
the type of university this is. And there really is no panic 
that our applicant pool is going to fall apart. Anyone 
who thinks otherwise doesn’t understand the relative 
strengths we have.” 

Frequently utilized by college in their marketing 
programs is greater emphasis on financial aid as its own 
incentive to students. While Duke does wish to expand the 
availability of funds, particularly in light of recent federal 
loan cutbacks, there are no plans to market financial aid 
itself, says James Belvin, director of undergraduate 
financial aid. “We tell prospective students to consider 
Duke for its educational opportunities. Our loan program 
will take care of economic need. Financial aid is strictly a 
facilitator.” 

Belvin says Duke’s loan programs have met 100 per- 
cent of demonstrated need for students during the last 10 
years. “We’ve been committed to that all along.” 
Approximately 35 percent of Duke students receive some 
kind of aid from Duke during a given year, and that per- 
centage has remained fairly stable. 

Nonetheless, monetary considerations figure 
prominently in the competition for students. A newly 
enacted prepaid tuition plan, also knownas the 
Washington University-St. Louis Plan, is “another arrow 
in our quiver to attract to Duke a larger percentage of the 
quality students we want,” says Stubbing. The program 
allows parents of freshmen to pay the entire four-year 
tuition fee in one lump sumat rates in effect when the 
student begins college. “It’s essentially designed as a break- 
even program,” says Stubbing. Parents avoid annual tui- 
tion increases while Duke is able to earn interest on the 
additional funds, interest that would approximate the tui- 
tion increases the university would normally charge each 
year. 


In its existing admissions practices, Duke does not use 


hard-sell techniques, says Scott. “In the College Day pro- 
gram (where college representatives visit high schools), 
we’ve noticed there is almost a direct correlation between 





how much colleges give away and how much trouble 
they’re in. Duke Frisbees? No, but we don’t say our bulletin 
is for display only, either. Duke is at neither extreme. We 
cast our net fairly widely and, where we hear that a student 
is particularly exceptional, we might doa little extra such as 
write a letter of encouragement discussing our programs.” 
Admissions also engages in a certain amount of 
unsolicited mailing to promising students, primarily from 
lists obtained though the College Board Student Search 
Service. It is not an uncommon practice among colleges 








“Yes, we feel we must be part of the 
marketing trend, but Duke is ina 
position to be dignified about the whole 
thing. Whatever approach we use should 
reflect the type of university this is.” 


Jean Scott, Director 
Undergraduate Admissions 








and universities. One report estimates that exceptional stu- 
dents might receive up to 200 mailings. “It would be 
interesting to know how much mail National Merit Scholar 
semi-finalists get,” says Scott. 

Attracting minority students is essentially a 
microcosm of the larger problem, with the select group of 
promising students being actively courted by many schools. 
“It’s the most difficult problem we have,” says Scott. 
Admissions puts substantial effort into attracting qualified 
minority students, relying on increased mailings, more 
follow-up on accepted students and encouraging participa- 
tion in Black Student Weekend on campus. 

Even standard admissions efforts can be quite costly. 
A New York Times story reported that current admissions 
costs. per matriculated student range from $500 to $1,100, 
more than 50 percent higher than estimates made a decade 
earlier. A precise figure is difficult since admissions 
expenses can involve other departments and programs, 
such as alumni affairs, data processing and publications, 


but Scott says Duke’s costs fall in the $600 to $700 range. 
Costs include admissions staff travel, production and 
distribution of informational packets and brochures and 
audio-visual presentations. 

The term “encouragment” is preferred over “recruit- 
ment” in admissions circles. “Our A.B. Duke scholarship 
program is about as close as we come to the whole issue, but 
even that is presented ina low key manner,” Scott says. 
“What separates Duke from other schools is that what we 
really want to do is present what we are and what we have 
to offer. We have no desire to present ourselves other than 
we are, nor suggest that all students fit here.” 

But exceptional students reflect positively on the 
schools they attend and it’s no secret that money for 
merit—or buying students—occurs in higher education. 
“It’s safe to say some schools are going in the direction of 
competitive scholarships in a big way,” says Scott. “It’s not 
a major factor here, however. What I’ve found—and not 
to my displeasure—is that you can’t buy a student who 
doesn’t want to come to your school. 

“What worries me about competitive scholarships,” 
she says, “is that we have some students who are fairly 
average in our applicant pool calling to say they’ve been 
offered a certain amount of money, and then ask what we 
can do for them.” 

This leveraging of one school against another is 
getting to be more common and it has Scott concerned. “I 
wonder what kinds of egos we might be creating. It comes 
down to colleges and universities trying to keep cool heads 
about this.” 

If the current student crunch has sparked high school 
opportunists and new horizons in educational consulting, 
it has also brought a tide of aggressive magazine and 
newspaper account executives, who are seizing the 
moment to encourage college ads in their publications. 
These range from special sections in major dailies to 
general circulation magazines. “Everyday I get requests to 
advertise,” says Scott. “It seems to me that if we were to run 
such ads, I would take it as a sign of desperation.” 

Desperation is not in Duke’s vocabulary, say its 
administrators, who look to the arts and sciences campaign 
as an opportunity to build ona tradition of excellence in 
private education. Confidence in itself is what Duke will 
market during the next 15 years of the birth dearth, until 
the baby boom echo—children of the boom generation— 
brings another surge of college-age students, and calm is 
restored here and on other college campuses that success- 
fully weathered the storm. 


SUSAN WENZEL 
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Promoting a better mousetrap 


f necessity is the mother of invention, fortuity is the 

father, and profit is the much-anticipated grandchild. 

While Duke is not in the business of building better 
mousetraps, patentable ideas can result from research 
conducted at the university. Protecting and promoting 
these inventions is the responsibility of the patent 
administration. 

The four-year-old office is one of a handful nation- 
wide funded by and housed at a university, and geared 
solely to university research. Stanford, MIT and the Uni- 
versity of Virginia are among schools having sucha 
program. 

Duke’s patent office is headed by Carl Wootten, who 
started Virginia’s program in 1974. Neither he nor assistant 
Terry Cooley is a patent attorney, but they don’t need to 
be. “The university has a patent attorney firm in 
Washington, D.C., which handles all legal matters in filing 
applications for patents,” says Wootten. “Our job is to 
market inventions to industry and bring the royalties back 
to the university and the inventor.” 

Wootten and Cooley are liaisons between the 
inventor, manufacturer and patent attorney. Before 
Wootten’s office was established, university inventors hired 
their own patent attorneys to investigate and process 
claims. While Duke now bears the financial burden of such 
investigations—for inventions resulting from research 
using university facilities and/ or funds—the patent office 
was not initially embraced by some faculty members. 

There was concern about the requirement that 
inventors fill out a disclosure form indicating whether uni- 
versity facilities/ funds have been used. If they have, rights 
to the invention are considered the property of the univer- 
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Detail of forceps’ diamond-coated tip, shown here 


retrieving a piece of glass. 
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sity. Resulting income from the invention is divided among 
the inventor(s), laboratory, department, and the univer- 
sity’s general fund—after the patent office recovers its own 
expenses. 

“Basically, there was a misunderstanding,” says 
Wootten. “We were viewed as the university coming in and 
taking their ideas, which is not the case at all. We're 
protecting their ideas, making sure something gets done 
with them beyond publication ina journal. 

“The university wasn’t getting its share of revenues 
before,” Wooten says. “It was one-on-one between the 
inventor and the company. But revenues were small be- 
cause neither the university nor the inventor knew what 
licensing was all about.” 

Once informed about an invention, the patent office 
determines whether the idea is patentable. “We send full 
technical details to the patent attorney in Washington,” 
Wootten says. “The attorney will either say yes or no, or 
might say a part of the idea is patentable. If we have some- 
thing, we go into high gear. We doa market search to find 
manufacturers that ought to be interested in the idea.” 

With the assistance of the inventor, the patent office 
prepares and sends out a non-confidential summary of the 
invention, noting what it is but not how to do it. “We also 
send a confidential agreement,” says Wootten. “If the 
manufacturing company is interested, the agreement is 
signed and we ship a full disclosure of the invention and 
how to manufacture it. Sometimes we send a prototype or 
picture. What we are trying to do is license an idea toa 
manufacturer, who will make it and sell it, giving the uni- 
versity and the inventor a percentage of the sales price.” 

Cooley says the actual patent filing process doesn’t 
begin, “until we have a licensee in hand.” Patent issue takes 
approximately three years. 

“Patents are not filed until the last possible moment,” 
says Wootten. “University inventions are usually in the 
early stages and take considerable time to develop. Filing 
also starts the clock on foreign patents. You have one year 
from the filing of a U.S. patent to file a foreign patent.” 

Wootten says commercial input on an invention is 
important before filing for a patent. “The licensee might 
find a more commercially viable way of producingan ~ 
invention, and this would be included in the patent 
application.” 

The office’s goal is to negotiate an option or license 
agreement with a manufacturer. “In most cases, the licensee 
will give a contract to the inventor’s laboratory for further 
development of the product, and will take out an option for 
the license. As development continues, the licensee 
exercises the option and manufacturers the final product,” 
says Wootten. 

Of the half-million dollars the patent office has 
brought in during its first three years, half represents 
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additional research money given to university labs for 
further research. “The product development cycle can take 
from three to 10 years before the first actual royalties from 
sales,” Wootten says. “The $500,000 is good faith money. 
We're at the beginning of the power curve. We've just 
started.” 

Approximately 80 percent of patentable ideas come 
from the medical center—and only 10 percent of ideas 
coming to the patent office end up ina license agreement. 
The other 90 percent don’t go for a number of reasons. 
“Market timing might be off and the invention is too early, 
the company needing it might be in bad financial straits, or 
there might already be another way to do what the 
invention does. But such an invention might find a niche 
elsewhere, ina different use,” says Wootten, adding that a 
few ideas are simply unworkable. 

Success with the 10 percent helps absorb the costs of 





the 90 percent that don’t get licensed. Wootten says 
royalties on licensed ideas range from .5 to 3 percent for 
agricultural chemicals, to 10 percent for medical devices. 

The patent office works with inventions resulting 
from both government and privately sponsored research, 
and acts in an advisory capacity for university researchers 
involved in consulting work with private companies. 

One of the office’s first successes is the Foreign-Body 
Forceps, designed by Dr. Robert Machemer, director of 
the Eye Center, Dyson Hickingbotham, research techni- 
cian with the center, and Jean-Marie Parel of the Univer- 
sity of Miami. A prototype of the diamond-coated forceps 
was already being used in surgery and was one of the few 
inventions far along in development. A Swiss company has 
the license for the forceps. 

Also licensed is the Niroscope, designed by Dr. Frans 
F. Jobsis, a professor in the physiology department. The 





The 16 cm. Foreign Body Forceps firmly clasps a piece 
of metal. 


device looks inside the brain to determine whether the 
blood has sufficient oxygen. 

Inventions deemed patent-worthy include the 
Biosponge, by Celia and Joseph Bonaventura of the 
Marine Biomedical Center in Beaufort, N.C. The device is 
a urethane sponge that can extract breathable oxygen from 
seawater and be utilized in blood filtration. According to 
the patent office, the device has as many as 50 potential 
applications in industry. 

Greenskeepers and early morning duffers might be 
interested ina method for the removal of dew froma green, 
designed by Max Hankin, a regular in the Duke Children’s 
Golf Classic. The Philadelphia native has agreed to give all 
profits from licensing of the invention to the medical 
center’s pediatric department. 

William Starrs, art professor and former director of 
the art museum, has designed a disposable head for potters 
wheels—improving manipulation of clay on the wheel and 
simplifying removal and drying of the finished product. 

Cooley says the patent office is involved in negotia- 
tions for the licensing of some 16 inventions. The ideas 
range from simple cardboard structures for potters to 
complicated chemical compounds used by scientists. 
Wootten and Cooley have to be conversant in all of them, 
and fluent in the parlance of patent law and marketing. 
Says Wootten, “We learn a new language every week.” 

But the language lab isn’t over yet. The patent office 
has recently begun handling the registration of materials for 
copyright with the U.S. Copyright Office, and has set up a 
trademark program with an outside agent to license various 
Duke logos to manufacturers. 


SUSAN WENZEL 


Joseph, left, and Celia Bonaventura, husband/ wife 
research team at the Duke marine lab’s biomedical 
center in Beaufort, developed the Biosponge. 
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Setting the tone 
for state’s prison division 


eople are more polarized on the issue of pri- 

sons than anything else | know,” says Rae 

McNamara *60, director of the North Car- 
olina Prison Division. “There are people who think 
those convicted of crimes should be locked up and we 
should throw away the key. Then there are those who say 
just the opposite, that it’s not the prisoner’s fault, because 
of the economy, society, this, that and the other. We have 
inmate advocacy groups tellings us we're not doing things 
right. It’s a no-win kind of job. You can’t make everybody 
happy, no matter what you do.” 

State prison division director since 1981, McNamara 
says she isn’t looking for easy answers to difficult questions. 
“We're nota popular department. Basically, people would 
like to forget about prisoners. There’s no sympathy for 
them. We try to get money from the legislature for rehabili- 
tation programs, but it’s more difficult to get funds for 
prisons than it is, say, for programs for retarded children. 
That’s just the way it is. 

“Lack of sympathy is part of the problem, but the 
main reason is lack of resources, which makes our position 
even worse. We're not going to be the first to get money.” 

McNamara oversees 85 prison facilities, 6,000 
employees and a prison population that hovers near 17,000 
at any given time. “In terms of the rate of incarceration per 
100,000 residents of the state, we are right near the top 
compared to other states,” says McNamara. “Our sentences 
are longer in this state. Also, the baby boom is being felt 
everywhere in the prisons. People who commit crimes 
usually start between the ages of 18 and 24. They rarely 
come to prison the first time—the judge will often give them 
two or three chances. That varies, but they end up in prison 
in their 20s. We will feel the effects of the baby boom in 
prison until about 1990. 

“The prison population is going up so rapidly that the 
legislature is going to have to give us more money to build 
prisons, or they’re going to have to start looking at other 
options,” says McNamara. 

The North Carolina prison system operates ona $150 
million annual budget. The state spends approximately 
$23 a day, or almost $9,000 a year on each prisoner. 
Through inmate vocational programs, however, the state 
receives various goods and services at lower costs. 

“We have a lot of good vocational programs,” says 
McNamara. “For one thing, most prison systems don’t 
have facilities spread all over the state. Most havea few big 
institutions. These little prisons we have in North Carolina 
were built in the 1930s out on the highways so inmates 
could work out there. And they did, in chains and black- 
and-white striped suits. Medium and minimum security 
inmates still work on the roads today, but they aren't 
dressed that way anymore.” 

McNamara says inmates make road signs, license 
plates, operate laundries and have soap-making facilities. 
“These are good things to do,” she says. “They keep the 
inmates busy and provide services to the state at a lower 
cost. Most inmates would rather be working than sitting 
around watching soap operas.” 

McNamara is the first woman to manage North 
Carolina’s prison division, and is the only oman in the 
country holding sucha position. 
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McNamara: “We’re not a popular 
department. Basically, people would 
like to forget about prisoners.” 








While many people viewed McNamara’s appoint- 
ment as a progressive move in the corrections system, 
others were dubious about it. “One remark I heard was, 
‘She’s a nice lady. If she'll just get the right man to run the 
place for her,’” recalls McNamara. “But the biggest 
challenge of the job is not being a woman, but beinga 
manager — having to make decisions, hire and fire, be 
responsible. The buck stops with the manager.” 

McNamara’s involvement with the state prison system 
began in 1969. Asan employee of the state personnel office, 
she participated in a two-and-a-half-year study of the 
corrections system and personnel policies. She worked with 
all prison employees, from guards to psychologists. “At the 
time, I could truthfully say I’d been in more prisons than 
any woman in North Carolina,” McNamara says. 

In 1973, she joined the state human resources depart- 
ment. “I kept my interest in prisons even though I wasn’t 
working with them at the time.” In 1975, she assisted witha 
legislative study of the entire prison system. In 1977, she 
was appointed by Gov. Hunt toa four-year term on the 
state’s parole commission. In 1981, she was named director 
of the prison division by Correction Secretary James C. 











Woodard, after the retirement of Director Ralph D. 
Edwards. Woodard was chairman of the parole commis- 
sion during McNamara’s tenure there. 

McNamara says her extensive knowledge of the 
prison system is essential to her job, but on-the-job 
experience has helped her learn to deal with problems 
unique to the division. “This department is like no other in 
state government. We have the normal problems of 
planning and budgeting, but at the same time we are 
vulnerable to a crisis at any moment.” 

For example, she took a day off last year to visit her 
ailing father. “I was there two hours whena staff member 
called to say there was a hostage crisis at Central Prison in 
Raleigh. | immediately went to the highway patrol station 
where they ferried me back and we spent two days in the 
prison. There is a constant fear of crisis,” she says. “Also, 
we are favorites of the press. Often times the coverage is 
negative, but I say we’re filler for the papers when they 
have nothing else to write about.” 

Dealing with the prison system’s daily needs as well as 
developing long-range policies are among McNamara’s 
responsibilities. “In the instructions | give and the objectives 
I state, I set the tone for this division,” she says. “I’m 


constantly projecting my values on the system. The public’s 
security is imperative, but once that’s taken care of, we 
should concentrate on developmental issues — making this 
a more humane place for people to live and work, finding 
alternatives to incarceration, educating the public so they 
have a better understanding of what prisons are like, and 
the fact that these people (prisoners) will be coming back 
into the community. First and foremost, my role is leader in 
terms of setting the direction and getting my values across 
to the system.” 

McNamara accomplishes this by filling key positions 
within the system with people who share her ideas. “By the 
end of my first year, | had reorganized my central manage- 
ment team,” she says. And she seeks input from all staff 
levels at the prison system, encouraging “creative and 
innovative approaches. I see this as a way of developing 
leadership for the future,” she says. “You don’t develop 
leaders without getting people to think.” 

Through the organization of task forces, McNamara 
is taking a wider approach to prison reform. They include 
staff and training development and employee programs 
focusing on such issues as retirement and alcoholism. 
Special emphasis is placed on training, since two new 


Improving the process 


s chairman of the N.C. Parole Commission, 

Walter T. Johnson Jr. J.D.’64 is often the subject 

of newspaper stories. Invariably, the accounts will 
note that he was the first black graduate of Duke’s law 
school. It’s a first he accepts with some reticence. 

“David Robinson and | were the first,” he says. “The 
only reason it’s said that I am the first is because the degrees 
were given out alphabetically. 

“My experiences at Duke were good ones, because | 
was challenged. It’s always good to be challenged in life—it 
helps determine what you’re made of,” says Johnson, who 
later would become the first black since Reconstruction to 
serve as assistant solicitor in Superior Court. 

But he admits the challenge refers to more than those 
of academic rigor or professional skill. “People have stereo- 
types. They’re not used to seeing certain categories of 
people in certain roles. It has been a challenge for us to 
adjust to one another. Many people, including those in 
positions of importance, still have problems with gender, 
ethnic and minority groups,” says Johnson. “The attitudes 
are still with us.” 

The Greensboro, N.C., native graduated from N.C. 
A&T in 1961 with degrees in engineering and physics, and 
was also in Air Force ROTC. “I had a commitment to 
Uncle Sam to go to law school,” says Johnson, who became 
a Judge Advocate General (J AG) officer in the Air Force 
following graduation from law school. 

He says he was exposed to trial law at Duke by one of 
his professors, Robinson Everett, who is still with the law 
school and is also chief judge for the U.S. Court of Military 
Appeals. That exposure later proved helpful to Johnson 
when he left the Air Force to become an assistant solicitor 
in Guilford County. He also set up a private law practice. 

In 1969, Johnson was practicing law full time in 
Greensboro where he also became a member of the school 
board. He has been chairman of the board for four years 
and has served on it for eight years. While in private 
practice, he also was an adjunct professor of law at Duke. 
He and his wive, Yvonne, and four children, live in 
Greensboro. 

“I’ve always had an interest in corrections,” says 
Johnson, who was appointed in 1974 to the N.C. Inmate 
Grievance Commission by then Gov. James Holshouser. 
He held that post until 1981, when Gov. Jim Hunt named 
him chairman of the N.C. Parole Commission. . 





Johnson: “The state overuses incarceration 
as punishment for criminal conduct.” 


The five-member board grants or denies parole based 
on information provided through staff investigation. 
Muchattention has been focused on the state’s high prison 
population, and Johnson heads the parole commission at a 
time when early release of prisoners is often suggested to 
alleviate overcrowding. Alternatives to prison confinement 
have also been suggested. 

“The state overuses incarceration as punishment for 
criminal conduct,” says Johnson, “according to citings of 
the Citizens Commission on Alternatives for Incarceration 
and the N.C. 2000 Commission. Our rate of incarceration 
is one of the highest in the country, and the national rate is 
the third highest in the world, second only to South Africa 
and the Soviet Union.” 





prisons have opened in the state during the last year. 
Additionally, the first phase of a new facility to replace the 
19th century Central Prison has been completed. The 
second phase — tearing down the ancient structure for 
further prison construction — is under way. 

McNamara says she believes in the rehabilitative 
potential of prisons. “The idea that rehabilitation doesn’t 
work is crazy,” she says. “Rehabilitation happens all the 
time. I think the secret is not to say that it’s something we 
do to people to make them change their whole lives. The 
point is that people change, whether or not they’re in 
prison. Prisons scare people and they decide they’re not 
coming back — and they don’t. 

“My research staff found that 70 percent of people 
who come to prison in North Carolina for the first time 
don’t return within three years of their release. That’s 
when you would normally expect them to come back if 
they’re coming back. There’s a certain group that is inand 
out and inand out, but most don’t come back. Something 
happens. Either prison scares them or they grow up. When 
that prison gate closes on you and you're 19 years old, it 
literally slams in your face.” 
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While the findings note that North Carolina’s prison 
population has grown from 9,063 in 1970 to more than 
16,000 today, the figure is down from several months ago 
when the population was almost 17,500. The state has 
appropriated $111 million to build new prisons, and 
although the prisons are still overcrowded, Johnson says 
existing facilities are only | percent over capacity, 
compared to 18 percent last fall. “This reduction has been 
accomplished through joint programs of this office and the 
prison division,” says Johnson. 

The citizens commission recommends that punish- 
ment alternatives to incarceration need to be found, 
“particularly for non-violent crimes,” says Johnson. He 
long supported a bill recently passed by the General 
Assembly raising the maximum age for youthful offender 
status from 21 to 25. “This age range constitutes a large part 
of the prison population,” says Johnson. “The youthful 
offender laws are the only ones that mandate efforts toward 
rehabilitation through vocational training. We have had 
great success in rehabilitation with this age group in the 
past, and Rae McNamara is working to ensure sound 
rehabilitative programs here.” Johnson also supports 
increasing the number of parole personnel. “This has 
worked in the past to facilitate the parole process,” he says. 
The proposal is still being reviewed by the General 
Assembly. 

Johnson says it’s too early to say whether the Fair 
Sentencing Act, established in July 1981 to establish 
uniformity in determining punishment, will have an 
impact on prison overcrowding. 

Capital punishment is still operative in North 
Carolina, although the last execution in the state was held 
in 1961. “When all appeals have been turned down, the 
final decision rests with the governor,” says Johnson. “It’s a 
very tough decision. The whole state will know what 
happens with capital punishment within the next year, since 
we have two inmates who are close to exhausting all their 
appeals. 

“] still believe we can have an impact on people— 
especially young people,” says Johnson, “many of whom 
are here because everyone else has failed them. I think it’s 
worth making the effort.” 


SUSAN WENZEL 
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Depression ushers in 
theater career 


uring the Depression a college student de- 

cides he could use the 25 cents an hour 

and signs up to become a movie theater 
usher at the campus cinema—or movie palace, as it 
might have been called then. He learns the higher 
art of ushering, sneaks a glimpse of the film fare 
when the manager isn’t looking. After graduation, 
and for the next 30 years, his professional life is 
centered around the theater business. It could only 
happen in the movies. 

It happened to Richard Knight "39. Retired 
today after 22 years as manager of the Princeton 
(N.J.) Playhouse and Garden Theater, he admits 
that his serendipitous introduction to theater oper- 
ation at Duke back in the late 1930s asa NYA 
(government work-study program) participant was 
the foundation for his life’s work. 

The setting was Page Auditorium, where since 
1928 Quadrangle Pictures had been based as a stu- 
dent and community center for second-run feature 
films and occasional live stage shows. In 1933, 
W.M. Upchurch °31, J.D.°36, then director of stu- 
dent activities, pulled together an informal training 
program for students interested in theater opera- 
tion. He knew his stuff, having worked as an usher 
at New York’s Roxy Theater between his junior 
and senior years at Duke. Interest on campus was 
strong—particularly in the two bits an hour—and 
before long, 40 to 50 students were participating in 
all facets of theater operation: learning how to be 
ushers, picking up stage management techniques, 
familiarizing themselves with the equipment booth 
and switchboard. 

Knight participated for three years, and earned 
the title, Chief Usher. “There were normally three 
ushers working at a time, depending on whether 
there was a film or stage show going,” he says. 

In addition to newsreels and cartoons, there 
were such films as “The Phantom President” with 
Jimmy Durante, “The Wizard of Oz” with Judy 
Garland, and “Stagecoach” with John Wayne. For 
25 cents admission, viewers were treated to “Sweet- 
hearts,” starring Jeanette MacDonald and Nelson 
Eddy, or “History is Made at Night,” starring Jean 
Arthur and Charles Boyer. Stage shows ranged 
from vaudeville-style dancers and magicians to 
nationally-prominent big bands, including Glenn 
Miller, Tommy Dorsey, Jimmy Lunceford and 
Paul Whiteman. Campus talent Les Brown "36, 
whose Band of Renown would become famous, 
performed, and even the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo made an appearance. 

Witnessing these shows—however surrepti- 
tiously —was itself repayment for the hours spent 
learning the rigors of ushering: holding the arm 
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and flashlight just so, reading the text book, know- 
ing the day’s schedule like a class schedule, keeping 
the brass-buttoned, high-collared blue uniforms in 
order, polishing shoes to a perfect shine. Knight 
says his fondest memories are of Quandrangle 
Picture’s annual birthday parties, which brought 
stage and-campus activities to a fevered pitch. 

After graduation, Knight went to New York 
(to seek his fortune, as the script would read). “I 
was wandering around the city looking for work,” 
he recalls. “I passed the Roxy Theater and saw 
people lined up outside. I asked someone what they 
were waiting for and he said the theater was inter- 
viewing for ushers. I just got in line. It was during 
the Depression and I couldn’t find anything else.” 
The theater hired 13 of the SO usher hopefuls, and 
Knight was in the select group. 

“We marched everyday, practically,” he says, 
“up and down the main staircase.” Earning roughly 
$20 a week, Knight spent six months at the Roxy, 
and says having a job where four different uni- 
forms (day, night, summer, winter) were provided 
helped during those fiscally austere times. 

He later answered a newspaper ad looking for 
a college graduate to train in theater management 
in Connecticut. He interviewed and got the job, 
thus embarking on a career that would span 30 





years, less the three he spent with the Army during 
World War Il. 

The theater veteran, who’s seen movie ticket 
prices rise from 40 cents to the current $3-4, says 
the business has become extremely competitive, 
with theaters pitted against one another in the 
booking process. But he says the industry seems to 
be doing well today, despite potential audience 
fragmentation from home video and cable televi- 
sion. He says audiences are younger. “There aren’t 
too many older people clamoring to see what’s 
playing these days.” 

The theater operation training program ended 
in 1941, although Quadrangle Pictures endures. 
Upchurch, who worked at the university through 
1941 in capacities ranging from admissions to fi- 
nancial aid, became senior vice president and chief 
staff officer of Shell Companies Foundation, Inc. 


He retired in 1971 and lives in Durham, where he is 


a trustee emeritus. 

Ironically, Alex McMahon “42, former 
chairman of Duke’s board of trustees, was a stu- 
dent usher in the theater operation program. Get- 
ting board members seated and down to business 
was no problem for him. 


SUSAN WENZ 
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The Duke Connection 


Here are the names of your alumni leadership 
all over the country—board of directors of 
the General Alumni Association, class presi- 
dents, school association presidents, local 
association presidents and contacts, and 
chairpersons of the alumni admissions advi- 
sory committees—Duke people you can get 
in touch with. This roster was compiled as of 
Aug. 15, 1983. 





The board of directors is the governing body 
of the General Alumni Association, whose 
membership includes the officers, representa- 
tion from the classes, local associations, 
school groups, faculty, and members-at-large. 


General Alumni 
Association 
Board of Directors 


President 

Richard Maxwell BSCE’S5 
P.O. Box 9905 
Greensboro, NC 27408 
0-919) 373-0995 


President-elect 
O. Charlie Chewning Jr. 57 
6717 Foxfire Place 


Raleigh, NC 27609 


H-(919) 847-1286 
0-919) 828-0716 


Vice President 

F. Owen Fitzgerald BD’54 
P.O. Box 6096 

Raleigh, NC 27628 
H-(919) 787-0648 

O-(919) 832-6435 


Secretary-Treasurer 

M. Laney Funderburk Jr. 60 
Alumni House 

614 Chapel Drive 

Durham, NC 27706 

H-(919) 682-3864 

O-~(919) 684-5114 


Class Representatives 
(one year terms) 

Shauna Singletary 75 

1865 Kennedy Causeway, #15-K 
Miami, FL 33141 

H-(305) 861-3177 

0-305) 868-1501 


Grace Taylor Hodges 50 
Route 4, Box 1262 
Green Valley Estate 
Sanford, NC 27330 
H-(919) 776-8353 
0-919) 775-5401 


(two year terms) 

Meg Washburn Davis "37 
421 Split Rock Road 
Syosset, NY 11791 
H-(516) 922-0129 


Carol Kreps Sackett BSN’61 
103 Landsbury Drive 
Durham, NC 27707 

H-(919) 489-8 169 


(three year terms) 
Mark W. Bishopric ’77 
Spray Cotton Mills 
Box 3207 

Eden, NC 27288 
H-(919) 627-1367 
O-(919) 623-9181 


Paula Phillips Burger 67 AM’74 
Route |, Box 171-K 
Hillsborough, NC 27278 
H-(919) 732-3251 

O-(919) 733-4984 


Local Association Representatives 
(one year terms) 

Linda Barlow Ferreri 73 

3335 Ardmore Road 

Shaker Heights, OH 44120 

H-(216) 751-8629 

O-~(216) 368-2123 


Alton H. Hopkins 60 

2885 Mornington Drive, N.W. 
Atlanta, GA 30327 

H-(404) 351-1841 

O-(404) 237-1035 


(two year terms) 
Anthony Bosworth 58 
3301 Coachman Court 
Wilmington, DE 19803 
H-(302) 478-5672 
O-(302) 774-7461 


William L. Popham 71 
800 Brickell Avenue 
Miami, FL 33131 
H-(305) 251-2152 
O-(305) 358-2300 


(three year terms) 

James A. Matthews III 78 

904 Montgomery Avenue, #203 
Bryn Mawr, PA 19010 

H-(215) 527-7574 


Martha Rankin Schweppe 78 
3939 Highfield Road 

Royal Oak, MI 48072 
H-(313) 549-8438 

O-(313) 645-6450 


Representatives At Large 
(one year terms) 

Robert L. Heidrick ’63 

20 North Wacker Drive, Suite 4000 
Chicago, IL 60606 

H-(312) 564-2737 

0-312) 726-2777 


Alice Blackmore Hicks 69 

c/o David J. Greene & Company 
30 Wall Street 

New York, NY 10005 

H-(212) 988-1527 

O-(212) 344-5180 


(two year terms) 
Elizabeth Becker Taylor "49 
#310, 1001 Bay Road 

Vero Beach, FL 32960 
H-(312) 835-0582 


Frances Adams Blaylock ’53 
4809 Fort Sumner Drive 
Sumner, MD 20816 

H-~(301) 229-2270 


(three year terms) 
William T. Buice II! LLB’64 
Davidson, Dawson and Clark 
330 Madison Avenue 

New York, NY 10017 

H-~(212) 674-4039 

O-~212) 557-7700 


E. Blake Byrne 57 
LIN Broadcasting 
P.O. Box 1780 

Fort Worth, TX 76101 
H-(817) 738-7150 
O-~(817) 429-1550 


Professional School Representatives 
Business 

George Raftelis MBA’75 

11422 Winding Way Road 

Pineville, NC 28134 


Divinity 

F. Owen Fitzgerald BD’54 
P.O. Box 6096 

Raleigh, NC 27628 
H-(919) 787-0648 

O-(919) 832-6435 


Engineering 

Frederick W. Neu BSCE’34 

25 Glenmore Drive, Dunbarton 
Durham, NC 27707 

H-(919) 493-1585 


Forestry and Environmental Studies 
George F. Dutrow 59, MF’60, PhD’70 

3602 St. Marks Road 

Durham, NC 27707 

H-(919) 489-1824 

O-(919) 684-6090 


Health and Hospital Administration 
Michael J. Schwartz MHA’71, JD’82 

Chief Executive Officer 

Rome Hospitaland Murphy Memorial 
Hospital 

1500 N. James Street 

Rome, NY 13440 

O-(315) 336-1400 


Law 

James Howard LLB’49 

Breeden, Howard and MacMillan 
1700 First Virginia Bank Tower 
Norfolk, VA 23510 

H-(804) 855-5031 

O-~(804) 622-1111 


Medicine 

Emile L. Gebel 58, MD’62 

Shelby Eye Clinic, P.A. 

1413 N. Lafayette Street 

Shelby, NC 28150 

H-(704) 482-3277 

O-(704) 482-6767 or in N. C. 1-800-222-0200 


Nursing 

Nancy Walker Anderson BSN’59, MSN’65 
2401 Cranford Road 

Durham, NC 27706 

H-(919) 489-2625 


Physical Therapy 

Elia Villaneuva AM’69 

Box 3498, Duke Medical Center 
Durham, NC 27710 

H-(919) 383-3090 

O-(919) 684-2445 


Physician’s Assistant Program 
Paul C. Hendrix, BHS’75 

708 Duluth Street 

Durham, NC 27705 

H-(919) 383-5270 

O-~919) 684-6101 


Faculty Representatives 
Allen Kelley 

237 Social Science 

Duke University 

Durham, NC 27706 

H-(919) 489-0053 

O~919) 684-5580 


Clarence G. Newsome 72, MDiv’75, PhD’82 
1503 Bramble Drive 

Durham, NC 27712 

H-(919) 477-1115 

O-(919) 684-3919 
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Past President 

Albert F. Fisher 51, BD'S4 
c/o The Duke Endowment 
P.O. Box 8816 

Durham, NC 27707 
H-(919) 489-0196 

O49 19) 489-3359 


Immediate Past President 
Katherine M. Couch BSN'58 
1011 Westmont Drive 
Asheboro, NC 27203 

H-~(919) 625-4217 


Student Representatives 
Walter G. Clocker 84 

P.O. Box 9293 

Duke Station 

Durham, NC 27706 


Douglas Maynard 85 
P.O. Box 10453 
Duke Station 
Durham, NC 27706 


Mark L. DeAngelis 86 
P.O. Box 7911 

College Station 
Durham, NC 27708 


Honorary Member 

William E. King 61, AM’63, PhD’70 
University Archives 

341 Perkins Library 

Durham, NC 27706 

O+919) 684-5637 


Class Presidents 


Half Century Club 
Marshall I. Pickens ‘25 

The Duke Endowment 

200 S. Tryon Street, Suite 1500 
Charlotte, NC 28202 

(704) 333-2066 


1934 

John P. Sippel 

1111 Montgomery Street 
Laurel, MD 20810 

(301) 725-6655 


1935 

Kathleen Roberson Gabel 
48 Peaceable Hill Road 
Ridgefield, CN 06877 
(203) 438-6363 


1936 

Thomas C. Parsons 
P.O. Box 1069 
Altoona, PA 16603 
(814) 942-0525 


1937 

Margaret Washburn Davis 
421 Split Rock Road 
Syosset, NY 11791 

(516) 922-0129 


1938 

Russell Y. Cooke 

3910 Darby Road, Hope Valley 
Durham, NC 27707 

(919) 489-0456 


1939 

John A. Forlines, Jr. 
Bank of Granite 

P.O. Box 128 

Granite Falls, NC 28630 
(704) 396-1726 


1940 

Lawrence Brett, Jr. 
206 W. Nash Street 
Wilson, NC 27893 
(919) 243-2877 


1941 

Robert Leys 

1267 W. Deerpath Road 
Lake Forest, IL 60045 
(312) 234-8492 


1942 

Walter E. Shackelford 
P.O. Box 8836 
Durham, NC 27707 
(919) 489-5400 


1943 

William P. Wilson 
Department of Psychiatry 
Box 3838, DUMC 
Durham, NC 27710 

(919) 684-2726 


1944 

Charles T. Speth 
P.O. Box 726 

109 E. Dozier Street 
Marion, SC 29571 
(803) 423-3502 


1945 

James L. Davis 

4355 Sabal Palm Road, Bay Point 
Miami, FL 33137 

(305) 576-4396 


1946 

Elizabeth Worth Caldwell 
Manns Chapel Road 
Chapel Hill, NC 27514 
(919) 933-9664 


1947 

Rhonda Weintraum Federman 
517 Red Bud Road 

Chapel Hill, NC 27514 

(919) 942-5095 


1948 

Jean Patee Eaves 
54 Kimberly Drive 
Durham, NC 27707 
(919) 489-3068 


1949 

Henry L. McLeod Jr. 
Route 3, Box 233 
Laurinburg, NC 28352 
(919) 276-7915 


1950 

John L. Sherrill 

181 Rutledge Road 
Greenwood, SC 29646 
(803) 229-7151 


1951 

Marilyn Goodman Anderson 
301 Elmwood Drive 
Greensboro, NC 27408 

(919) 273-1202 


1952 

Susan Pickens Jones 
3131 Sussex Road 
Raleigh, NC 27607 
(919) 787-9617 


1953 

Samuel Northrop Jr. 

3550 Buena Vista Road 
Winston-Salem, NC 27106 
(919) 725-6692 


1954 

Kenneth B. Orr 
President’s Office 
Presbyterian College 
Clinton, SC 29325 
(803) 833-2820 


1955 

Mary Waldrop Watts 
3330 Coleridge Drive 
Raleigh, NC 27609 
(919) 782-1565 


1956 

Sterling M. Brockwell Jr. 
2108 Coley Forest Place 
Raleigh, NC 27607 

(919) 787-5963 


1957 

Wade H. Penny Jr. 
3937 Nottaway Road 
Durham, NC 27707 
(919) 489-4004 


1958 

Amos Kearns Jr. 

1219 Westwood Avenue 
High Poit, NC 27262 
(919) 882-2123 


1959 

Nancy Walker Anderson 
2401 Cranford Road 
Durham, NC 27706 
(919) 489-2625 


1960 

Marvin D. Musselwhite Jr. 
P.O. Box 10096 

615 Oberlin Road 

Raleigh, NC 27605 

(919) 821-2484 


1961 

Henry V. Barnette Jr. 
312 Hillandale Drive 
Raleigh, NC 27609 
(919) 787-0760 


1962 

Charles M. Smith 
P.O. Box 1516 
Goldsboro, NC 27530 


1963 

Susan Fox Beischer 
34 Appleton Place 
Durham, NC 27705 
(919) 489-5927 


1964 

K. D. Kennedy 

Electric Supply Co. of Raleigh 
205 Bickett Boulevard 
Raleigh, NC 27608 

(919) 833-7754 


1965 

Susan Smith Phillips 
4690 Three Springs Court 
Marietta, GA 30062 
(404) 993-7104 


1966 

Dan W. Hill Ill 
4519 Chicopee Trail 
Durham, NC 27707 
(919) 489-6782 


1967 

Paula Phillips Burger 
Route |, Box 171-K 
Hillsborough, NC 27278 
(919) 732-3251 


1968 

Richard F. Prentis Jr. 
3920 Wentworth Drive 
Durham, NC 27705 
(919) 493-2354 


1969 

R. Dale Stubbs 

409 E. Davis Street 
Smithfield, NC 27577 
(919) 934-9397 


1970 

David W. Pollard 

320 Robin Hood Road, NE 
Atlanta, GA 30309 

(404) 875-2678 


1971 

Charles H. Montgomery 
113 Overview Lane 
Cary, NC 27511 

(919) 467-2474 


1972 

Thomas R. Adams 
206 Woodridge Drive 
Durham, NC 27707 
(919) 493-2234 


1973 

James F. Akers 

20541 Parthenon Way 
Olympia Fields, IL 60461 
(312) 748-2293 


1974 

William B. Bunn III 
4101 Five Oaks Road #9 
Durham, NC 27707 
(919) 493-4277 


1975 

Stephan D. Hanna 
567 Baldwin 
Akron, Oh 44312 
(216) 733-3802 


1976 

John R. Nations Jr. 
6534 Old Monroe Road 
Matthews, NC 28105 
(704) 289-3718 


1977 

Virginia Reeve Guilfoile 
6729 Falconbridge Road 
Chapel Hill, NC 27514 
(919) 544-1133 


1978 

Timothy C. Barber 
321-B Covington Street 
Rockingham, NC 27839 
(919) 895-9542 


1979 

Margaret Cathleen McGee 
6415 Wickerwood 

Dallas, TX 75248 

(214) 733-0552 


1980 

Steven Randolph Turner 
140 Ivy Drive #7 
Charlottesville, VA 22901 
(804) 971-4744 


1981 

Bryan Ewing Allf 
1711 Shawnee Street 
Durham, NC 27701 
(919) 688-1099 


1982 

Jeffrey W. Johnson 
2534 Barhamville Road 
Columbia, SC 29204 
(803) 254-4300 


1983 

Dennis D. Kokenes 
2500 Sayre Road 
Charlotte, NC 28209 
(704) 523-4998 
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School Association 
Presidents 


Business Administration * 


M. Pate Brendle MBA’78 
1509 Blount Street 
Durham, NC 27707 


Divinity School 
Kara P. Hurley 72, MDiv’75 


Route |, Box 134 
Oak Ridge, NC 27310 


Engineering School 


Frederick W. Neu BSE’34 
25 Glenmore Drive, Dunbarton 
Durham, NC 27707 


Forestry School 


Kenwood C. Nichols MF’64 
Northumbria House, 404 Wildwood 
Stamford, CT 06903 


Hospital and Health 
Administration 


Mary M. Blanks MHA’68 
4621 Dove Tree Lane 
Oklahoma City, OK 73132 


Law School 


Ross J. Smyth LLB’65 
3300 N.C.N.B. Plaza 
Charlotte, NC 28280 


Medical School 


Emile L. Gebel 58, MD’62 
Shelby Eye Clinic, P.A. 
1413 N. Lafayette Street 
Shelby, NC 28150 


Nursing School 


Anna Cooper Painter RN’48, BSNEd’54 
1006 W. Knox Street 
Durham, NC 27701 


Physical Therapy 


Eleanor Branch ’°51 Cert, PhD’72 
207 Oak Hill Drive 
Durham, NC 27712 


Local Association 
Presidents 


(unless otherwise noted) 


Alabama 

Birmingham 

Alumni Club Contact 
Robert E. Bernstein ‘74, MHA‘77 
2010 Brookwood Medical Center Drive 
Birmingham, AL 35259 

O-~(205) 877-1745 

Mobile 

Ruth Moulton Quackenbush 44 
200 Ridgewood Place 

Mobile, AL 36608 

H-(205) 342-9135 

O-~205) 471-2501 


Arizona 


Phoenix 
Julie Kline Hopper 61 
5901 East Jean 
Phoenix, AZ 85018 
H-(602) 949-0541 
Tucson 

’ Jan McFarlane 65 
1311 E. 8th Street 
Tucson, AZ 85719 
H~(602) 622-8521 
0-(602) 621-7495 


_ Arkansas 


Little Rock 


Alumni Club Contact 
Robert L. Bearden BD’38 
11223 Yosemite Valley Drive 
Little Rock, AR 72212 


‘* H-(501) 225-7386 


California 


Los Angeles 
Sarah Jones 70 

299 Argonne 

Long Beach, CA 90803 
H-(213) 433-5485 
O-~714) 241-2426 


Northern California 
Mary C. Torrington 71 

2200 Sacramento Street #1505 
San Francisco, CA 94115 
H-(415) 921-6333 

O-~(415) 986-6767 


Palo Alto 


Alumni Club Contact 
Steve Abramson 78 

211 Durazno Way 

Portola Valley, CA 94025 
H-~(415) 854-4124 


San Diego 

Edwin L. Marston Jr. 63 

7801 Mission Center Court #310 
San Diego, CA 92108 

H-~(619) 222-1412 

O-(619) 299-204 1 


Colorado 


Denver 

Winfred W. Deal 68 
17974 E. Utah Place 
Aurora, CO 80012 
H~(303) 695-4138 


Connecticut 


Northern Connecticut 
Henry M. Beck ‘73 

Hoppin, Carey & Powell 

370 Asylum Street 

Hartford, CT 06103 

O-~(203) 249-8800 


Delaware 


Wilmington 

Frederick W. lobst 67 

1409 Belvoir Circle, Weldin Park 
Wilmington, DE 19803 

H-~(302) 764-3557 

O-(302) 571-6643 


District of Columbia 
John A. Howell 72, JD’75 

3709 S. George Mason Drive #1201-E 
Falls Church, VA 22041 

H-(703) 671-2931 

O-(202) 682-7010 


Florida 


Daytona Beach 


Alumni Club Contact 
Jay Bond LLB’64 

P.O. Box 191 

Daytona Beach, FL 32015 
O-~(904) 255-8171 


Gainesville 

Alumni Club Contact 
Joseph Cauthen MD’62 

6510 N. W. 9th Boulevard Suite | 
Gainesville, FL 32605 

H-(908) 377-0811 


Jacksonville 


- William D. King 63, JD°65 


4860 Ortega Boulevard 
Jacksonville, FL 32210 
H-(904) 387-2058 
O-(904) 356-2029 


- Miami 


William L. Popham 71 
5225 Southwest 99 Terrace 
Miami, FL 33156 

H-(305) 251-2152 

O-(305) 858-2519 


Naples 

Alumni Club Contacts 
Charles J. Montgomery 60 
Mary Shideler Montgomery 60 
700 Fountainhead Lane 
Naples, FL 33940 

H-(813) 262-4874 


Orlando 


Alumni Club Contact 
Craig B. Ward 60, JD’65 
P. O. Box 2193 

Orlando, FL 32802 
O-~(305) 423-7656 


Palm Beach 

Sharon S. Stewart Byrd "61 
236 La Puerta 

Palm Beach, FL 33480 
H-(305) 844-5550 


Sarasota 

John Berteau 64, LLB’67 
1550 Ringling Boulevard 
P. O. Box 3258 

Sarasota, FL 33578 
H-(813) 349-5304 
0-813) 366-4800 


Tampa 

Gwynne A. Young 7! 
P.O. Box 3239 
Tampa, FL 33601 
H-(813) 870-1608 
O-~(8 13) 223-5366 


Winter Haven 

John Allen Attaway PhD’S7 
P. O. Box 205 

Winter Haven, FL 33880 
H-(813) 324-4122 

O-(813) 956-1151 


Georgia 


Atlanta 

James Redmond BSEE’58 
675 W. Peachtree Street, N.W. 
Southern Bell Center 41H63 
Atlanta, GA 30375 

H-~(404) 396-6983 

O-(404) 420-8280 


Central Savannah River 
John F. Bigger 60 

1932 Byrnes Road 

N. Augusta, SC 29841 

H-(803) 278-1805 

O-(404) 722-2731 


Illinois 


Chicago 

Myla Taylor Williams 75 
1874. N. Fremont Street #013 
Chicago, IL 60614 

H-(312) 642-1789 

O-(312) 861-5838 


Indiana 

Alumni Club Contact 

L. Jeannie Faulkner 76 

894 West Drive, Woodruff Place 
Indianapolis, 1N 46201 

H-(317) 636-7460 

O-~(317) 261-3570 


Kentucky 


Louisville 

William Moore Brown 74 
315 Belvar Avenue 
Louisville, K Y 40206 
H-(502) 897-7894 


Louisiana 


New Orleans 

Peter |. Sheft 77 
Phelps, Dunbar 
Hibernia Bank Building 
New Orleans, LA 70112 
O-(504) 566-1311 


Maryland 


Baltimore 

Alumni Club Contact 
Wallace E. Boston Jr. 75 
932 Fairmount Avenue 
Baltimore, MD 21204 
H-(301) 321-8496 


Massachusetts 


Boston 

Elizabeth Grover ’80 

36 Westchester Road 
Newtonville, MA 02160 
H-(617) 527-4840 
O-(617) 732-1050 


Michigan 


Detroit 

Martha Schweppe 78 
3939 Highfield 

Royal Oak, M1 48072 
O-~(313) 645-6450 


Grand Rapids 
William H. Heritage Jr. °66 
2036 Wilshire, S.E. 

Grand Rapids, M1 49506 
H-(616) 241-2501 

0-616) 722-2671 


Lansing 

Alumni Club Contact 
J. Irvin Nichols 47 

1630 Woodside Drive 

East Lansing, MI 48823 
H-~(517) 337-0704 

O-(517) 321-7911 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis 

Mary W. Price °53 

P.O. Box O 
Minneapolis, MN 55436 
H-(612) 929-1419 


Missouri 


Kansas City 

John S. Black JD'73 

1500 Commerce Bank Building 
Kansas City, MO 64106 

O-(8 16) 842-9692 


St. Louts 

Alumni Club Contact 
Charles D. Walker 63, MAT’66 
15184 Chamisal Drive 

Ballwin, MO 63011 

H-(314) 532-5877 

0-314) 567-5310 


New Jersey 


Northern New Jersey 
Alumni Club Contact 
Joan Crowell Gould °53 

19 Dale Drive 

Morristown, NJ 07960 
H~201) 540-0282 
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New Mexico 


Albuquerque 

John F. Posen ‘70 

13535 Cedar Brook Avenue N.E. 
Albuquerque, NM 87111 
H-(505) 296-9717 

O-~(505) 843-7633 


New York 


New York (Duke University 
Metropolitan Alumni 
Association) 

Robert Winge JD72 

40 Wall Street 

New York, NY 10005 

H-(212) 724-6383 

0-212) 943-0700 


DUMAA Club Contact 
(Fairfield County) 

Laurie Earnhardt Williamson 71 
Tinywood Road 

Darien, CT 06820 

H-(203) 655-4470 

O-~212) 557-7700 


DUMAA Club Contact 
(Long Island) 

Elizabeth H. Kitsinger °66 
6201 N. Hempstead Turnpike 
E. Norwich, NY 11732 
H-(516) 922-9288 


DUMAA Club Contact 
(Manhattan) 

William H. Pauley II] 74, JD’77 
90 Lexington Avenue #9-E 

New York, NY 10016 

H-(212) 689-5672 

O-(212) 687-1166 


DUMAA Club Contact 
(New Jersey) 

William C. Dackis BS ME"44 
352 Oxford Drive 

Short Hills, NJ 07078 
H-(201) 379-2495 

O-~212) 980-7204 


DUMAA Club Contact 
( Westchester County) 
Robert Greenwald BS ME"47 
159 E. Heritage Hills 
Somers, NY 10589 

H-(914) 769-8 180 


Rochester 
Charles F. Ryan 76 
26 State Street 
Pittsford, NY 14534 
H~716) 381-6599 
O-(716) 586-0300 


North Carolina 


Alamance County 
Alice M. Davis ’51 

203 Ivey Street 

Graham, NC 27253 
H-(919) 226-5289 


Buncombe/ Henderson Counties 
Patricia Rouser Keever '69 

17 Braddock Way 

Asheville, NC 28803 


Catawba Valley 
Robert L. Johnson Jr. 58 
1841 Sth Street, N.W. 
Hickory, NC 28601 
H-(704) 322-6338 
O-~704) 328-5511 


Cumberland County 
Leonard H. Black °57 

4441 Bragg Boulevard 
Fayetteville, NC 28305 
H-(919) 484-3824 
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Davidson County 
Fletcher H. Wall Jr. 48 
P.O. Box 1103 
Lexington, NC 27292 


Durham County 
Richard F. Prentis 68 
3920 Wentworth Drive 
Durham, NC 27705 
H-(919) 493-2354 


Eastern North Carolina 
Claire Pittman '60 

102 Granville Drive 

Greenville, NC 27834 

H-~(919) 756-6548 


Forsyth County 
David C. Pishko "73 

743 Oaklawn Avenue 
Winston-Salem, NC 27104 
H-(919) 761-0864 

O-~(919) 725-0251 


Gastonia 

Harry Randall Chambers *73 
P.O. Box 3941 

Gastonia, NC 28052 

O-(704) 861-9155 


Guilford County 

Susan Tucker Hatcher 59, PhD’83 
106 Sunset Drive 

Greensboro, NC 27408 

H-(919) 273-0631 


High Point 

John K. Farrington ’53 
307 Lindsay Street 
High Point, NC 27260 
H-(919) 885-0648 
O-(919) 885-0149 


Iredell County 
John W. Kiser Jr. 63 
213 Florence Road 
Statesville, NC 28677 
H-(704) 872-0519 


Kerr-Tar 


Alumni Club Contact 
Walter N. McDonald 44, BD’48 
Box 906, Louisburg College 
Louisburg, NC 27549 

H-(919) 496-3757 

0-919) 496-2521 


Lee County 
Joel K. Budd 63 
Route 4, Box 312 
Sanford, NC 27330 
H-(919) 776-2514 
O-~(919) 775-7337 


Mecklenburg County 
Evan Webster 69 

1123 Romany Road 
Charlotte, NC 28203 
H-(704) 334-5749 

O-~704) 372-3560 


Moore County 

Charles R. Kelly 78 
Catherine Harrison Kelly 76 
210S. Highland Road 
Southern Pines, NC 28387 
H-(919) 692-2486 


Nash/ Edgecombe Counties 
J. Bryce Cummings DEd72 

117 Candlewood Road 

Rocky Mount, NC 27801 

H-(919) 443-5596 

O-(919) 459-7021 


Randolph County 
John F. Kime 73 

P.O. Box 951 

Liberty, NC 27298 
H-(919) 622-3376 


Southeastern North Carolina 
Lucien S. Wilkins 63 

2215 Lynnwood Drive 

Wilmington, NC 28401 

H-(919) 762-4113 

O-~919) 763-8251 


Wake County 
John W. Stone '54 
P.O. Box 189 
Raleigh, NC 27602 
O-~919) 821-7210 


Ohio 


Cincinnati 

Delwood S. Jackson 48 

1738 Cedar Avenue, College Hill 
Cincinnati, OH 45224 

H-(513) 681-5658 

O-~513) 721-1025 


Cleveland 

Guy V. Mercer 77 

Kathryn Sords Mercer 77 
2600 W. St. James Parkway 
Cleveland Heights, OH 44106 
H-(216) 321-2540 


Oklahoma 


Tulsa 


Alumni Club Contact 
Thomas P. Schroedter 76 
2200 Fourth National Building 
Tulsa, OK 74119 


Oregon 


Portland 

Lester V. Smith 62 

Joan Holmquist Smith 64, AM’65 
2744 S.W. Sherwood Drive 
Portland, OR 97201 

H-(503) 228-7952 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 

James A. Matthews III 778 
904 Montgomery Avenue 
Byrn Mawr, PA 19010 
H-(215) 527-7574 

O-(215) 988-2654 


Pittsburgh 

Edward S. McKenna 72 
119 Valley Drive 
Pittsburgh, PA 15215 
O-~(412) 234-5248 


Rhode Island 


Providence 


Alumni Club Contact 
Lloyd L. Beale BSEE’57 

1 Squirrel Lane 

E. Greenwich, R1 02818 
H-(401) 884-4394 

O-(401) 884-2210 


South Carolina 


Columbia 

Ben Miller II] 68 

6713 Lake Arcadia Lane 
Columbia, SC 29206 
H-(803) 782-6423 
O-(803) 799-9900 


Upper South Carolina 
George H. Pretty II 73 

P.O. Box 6711 

Greenville, SC 29606 

H-(803) 288-2155 


Tennessee 


Knoxville 

John A. Yarborough 41, MD"44 
441 Westwood Drive 

Maryville, TN 37801 

H-(615) 983-1008 

0-615) 982-0134 


Memphis 

Alumni Club Contact 
Jim S. Forbis 72 

1835 Union Avenue #407 
Memphis, TN 38104 

H-~(901) 324-1968 

O-(901) 278-6464 


Texas 


Dallas/Ft. Worth 
R. Glen Smiley’70 

1500 Englecrest 
Richardson, TX 75081 
H-(214) 234-1596 


Houston 

Pofly Brown 75 
3925 Drake 
Houston, TX 77005 
H-(713) 432-1530 
O-(713) 685-7508 


San Antonio 

Alumni Club Contacts 

W. Trent Harkrader Jr. 67 
Euphemia Bauer Harkrader ’65 
114 Wyanoke Drive 

San Antonio, TX 78209 
H-(512) 822-3177 

O-(512) 344-3626 


Virginia 

Richmond 

Suzanne D. Constantin 81 

405 N. Hamilton Street, Apt. L 


Richmond, VA 23221 
O-(804) 643-3154 


Tidewater 

Alumni Club Contact 
James A. Howard LLB’49 

1700 First Virginia Bank Tower 
101 St. Paul’s Boulevard 
Norfolk, VA 23510 

O-(804) 622-1111 


Washington 


Seattle 

Thomas A. Lemly °65 
933 16th Avenue, E. 
Seattle, WA 98112 
H-(206) 329-7914 
0-206) 622-3150 


Wisconsin 


Milwaukee 

John McWane Hayes BSCE’68, MBA’76 
2343 N. 83rd Street 

Wauwatosa, WI 53213 

H-(414) 774-9780 

0-414) 383-4030 


Alumni Admissions 
Advisory Committee 
Chairpersons 


Alabama 


Birmingham 

James C. Dearth 70 
Joanne Yoder Dearth 70 
2652 Vesclub Circle 
Birmingham, AL 35216 
H-(205) 822-5804 
O-(205) 250-9285 


‘ 
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Mobile 

Tamra Cooper Perlman ’58 
221 Rochester Road 
Mobile, AL 36608 

H-(205) 344-1845 


Alaska 


Anchorage 

Thomas P. Owens Jr. JD’65 
425 G Street, Suite 920 
Anchorage, AK 99501 
O-(907) 276-3963 


Juneau 

David B. Epstein BSE75 
8933 Duran Court 
Juneau, AK 99801 
O-(907) 789-2193 


Arizona 


Phoenix 

Lelia McGill Schulz ’53 
6221 E. Camelback Road 
Scottsdale, AZ 85251 
H-(602) 947-3383 


Tucson 

Diana Bures McNeill 78, MD’82 
4864 N. Territory Loop 

Tucson, AZ 85718 

H-(602) 299-4583 


Arkansas 


Little Rock 

K. David Straub 59, MD’65, PhD’68 
Jeannette Mumford Straub BSN’63, MSN’66 
13700 Rivercrest Drive 

Little Rock, AR 72212 

H-(501) 225-9676 

O-(501) 372-8361 ext. 458 


California 


Los Angeles 

Thomas E. McLain 68, JD’74 
811 W. 7th Street, 12th Floor 
Los Angeles, CA 90017 
H-(213) 476-9996 

O-~(213) 556-1500 


Orange County 
Marcia Ellen Lancaster 76 
1331 Stonewood Court 
San Pedro, CA 90732 
H-(213) 548-7067 

O-(213) 879-1000 


San Diego 

Richard J. Fragaszy BSE72, MS’'74 
Dorothy Munkenbeck Fragaszy "72 
8723 Blue Lake Drive 

San Diego, CA 92119 

‘H~(714) 466-2298 

O-~(714) 265-5932 


San Francisco 
Charles S. Downes °48 
Lick-Wilmerding School 
755 Ocean Avenue 

San Francisco, CA 94112 
0-(415) 333-4021 


San Francisco 


(Peninsula Area) 
Donald R. Westmoreland ’59 
Castilleja School 

1310 Bryant Street 

Palo Alto, CA 94301 

H-(415) 328-6311 

O-~415) 322-2131 





Colorado 


Colorado Springs 
Richard C. Webster 51, LLB’53 
1723 Wood Avenue 

Colorado Springs, CO 80907 
H-(303) 632-6141 

O~(303) 630-2934 


Denver 

Winfred Deal 68 
17974 E. Utah Place 
Aurora, CO 80012 
H-(303) 690-7629 


Connecticut 


Hartford 

Henry M. Beck, Jr. 73 
266 Pearl Street 
Hartford, CT 06103 
H-(203) 249-689 | 
O-(203) 249-8800 


New Haven 

Charles H. Fischer Jr. 38, JD’41 
P. O. Box 568 

West Haven, CT 06516 

O-~(203) 933-2516 


Stamford / Fairfield Co. 
Paul D. Risher BS ME’57 

22 Pheasant Lane 

Stamford, CT 06903 

H-(203) 322-9912 

O-(212) 322-6474 


Delaware 


Wilmington 

Virginia Versagli Herndon 75 
12 Cedar Creek Court, Crofton 
Bear, DE 19701 

H-(302) 322-1350 


Florida 


Fort Lauderdale 

R. Menese Gardner "42, JD’48 
Joyce Thresher Gardner 44 

P.O. Box 14636 

Fort Lauderdale, FL 33302 
H-(305) 564-4477 

O-(305) 462-2000 or (305) 467-6451 


Gainesville 

Linda Collins McAllister 71 
6737S.W. 44th Avenue, Apt. B 
Gainesville, FL 32608 

H-(904) 373-9416 


Hillsborough County 
Gwynne A. Young 71 

P. O. Box 3239 

Tampa, FL 33601 

H-(813) 870-1608 

O-~(813) 223-5366 


Jacksonville 

Clay B. Tousey Jr. JD’76 
2600 Independent Square 
Jacksonville, FL 32202 
H-(904) 249-0707 
O-(904) 356-2600 


Lakeland/ Polk County 
John A. Attaway PhD’57 

P. O. Box 205 

Winter Haven, FL 33880 
O-(813) 956-1151 


Miami 

William Lee Popham 71 
$225 Southwest 99 Terrace 
Miami, FL 33156 

H-(305) 251-2152 

O-(305) 858-2519 


Naples 

Charles Montgomery ’60 

Mary Lee Shideler Montgomery 60 
700 Fountainhead Lane 

Naples, FL 33940 

H-(813) 261-1864 


Orlando 

David A. Johnston 62 
636 Darcey Drive 
Winter Park, FL 32792 
H-(305) 647-0538 
O-(305) 644-5722 


Palm Beach 

Robert Green 56, MD’60 
2015 N. Flagler Drive 

West Palm Beach, FL 33407 
H-(305) 842-0093 

O-(305) 659-7211 


Pensacola 

F. L. Salomon’5! 

6526 Lake Charlene Drive 
Pensacola, FL 32506 
H-(904) 453-3500 

O-(904) 452-3268 


St. Petersburg/ Clearwater 
James A. Martin Jr. 67 

P. O. Box 1669 

Clearwater, FL 33517 

H-(813) 442-6485 

O-(813) 441-8966 


Sarasota 

John T. Berteau 64, LLB’67 
1550 Ringling Boulevard 
Sarasota, FL 33579 

H-(813) 349-5304 

O-(813) 366-4800 


Tallahassee 

Donna Babb Frinks ’59 
2902 Brandemere Drive 
Tallahassee, FL 32303 
H-(904) 835-0078 


Vero Beach 

Betty Becker Taylor 49 
1001 Bay Road #310 
Vero Beach, FL 32963 
H-(305) 231-2723 


Georgia 


Athens 

Peter C. Griffith "78 
Institute of Ecology 
University of Georgia 
Athens, GA 30602 
H-(404) 549-1203 
O-(404) 542-8263 


Atlanta 

William L. Harrison 59, MF’60 
3408 Turtle Lake Club Drive 
Marietta, GA 30067 

H-(404) 953-3798 

O-(404) 955-1250 


Macon 

Thomas L. Bass 60, LLB’63 

Suite 404, Trust Company Bank Building 
Macon, GA 31298 

H-(912) 477-2301 

O-~(912) 743-8651 


Savannah 

Ann Exley Sheils 74 
Route 3, Box 526 
Savannah, GA 31406 
H-(912) 352-4180 


Illinois 


Arlington Heights 

J. Ralph Seaton Jr. °53 

Patricia Cohan Seaton ’53 

93 Carriage Road 

Barrington, IL 60010 

H-(312) 381-7375 

O-~(312) 827-0539 or (312) 382-5755 


Chicago/ North Shore 
Ruth Ross Harris 78, MBA 80 
Leo Burnett Company 
Prudential Plaza 

Chicago, IL 60601 

H-(312) 649-1641 

O-~(3 12) 565-5959 


West Chicago 

Josephine Bailey Hoffman 41 
666 Plumtree Road 

Glen Ellyn, 1160137 

H-(312) 469-1617 


Walter H. Lindsay Jr. 66 
745 Revere Road 

Glen Ellyn, IL 60137 
H-(312) 469-0454 


Indiana 


Bloomington 

Irene Lilly McCutchen °62 
2376 Winding Brook Circle 
Bloomington, IN 47401 


Indianapolis 

Rick Dennerline 71 
5736 Carvel 
Indianapolis, IN 46220 
H-(317) 259-4715 
O-(317) 353-9363 


Kansas 


Kansas City 

Julie Campbell Esrey 60 
2302 West 69th Terrace 
Shawnee Mission, KS 66208 
H-(913) 362-7755 


Topeka 

Don F. Hazlett JD’63 

Sandra Williams Hazlett BSN’64 
2310S. E. 37th Street 

Topeka, KS 66605 

H-(913) 267-2470 

O-(913) 235-2361 


Kentucky 


Lexington 

Lindsey W. Ingram 61, JD’64 
Alice Acton Ingram "65 

3137 Warrenwood 
Lexington, K Y 40502 

H-(606) 266-8762 

O-(606) 259-0444 


Louisville 

William Craig T. Lutton 74 
8503 Whipps Mill Road 
Louisville, K Y 40202 
H-(502) 426-3439 

O-~(502) 566-2786 


Louisiana 


Baton Rouge/ Cade/ Lafayette 
Thomas P. Olverson 75 

P.O. Box 38 

Episcopal School of Acadiana 

Cade, LA 70519 

H-(318) 984-0901 

O-(318) 365-1416 


New Orleans 
George W. Byrne Jr. 69 
636 Petit Bardot Drive 
Kenner, LA 70065 
O-(504) 528-2054 


Shreveport 

Jenny Mills Younker "82 
5174 Dixie Garden Drive 
Shreveport, LA 71105 
H-(318) 861-1466 

O-(318) 226-2700 ext. 3740 
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Maine 

J. Vern Cook 77 

14 Chestnut Street 
Hallowell, ME 04347 
H-(207) 622-5203 
O-(207) 622-5804 


Maryland 


Annapolis 

Annette Walsh Bergsma *78 
500 Majestic Prince Drive 
Annapolis, MD 21401 
H-(301) 757-5477 

O-(301) 244-1892 


Baltimore 

Carol Frank Wynne BSN*73 
9324 Fitzharding Lane 
Owings Mills, MD 21117 
H-(301) 363-1362 


Robert L. Frank BSE’79 
13 Sunnyking Drive 
Reisterstown, MD 21136 
H-(301) 833-5899 


Montgomery Co. / 
Washington, D.C. 

Edward M. Hanson ‘73, AM’77, JD'77 
8630 Fenton Street, Suite 430 

Silver Spring, MD 20910 

H-(301) 588-6933 

0-301) 465-4400 


Prince Georges County 
Jo Benson Fogel 66 

9700 Clydesdale Street 
Potomac, MD 20854 

H-(301) 229-7571 

0-301) 468-2288 


R. William Hale 74 

6206 Ruatan Street 

Berwyn Heights, MD 20740 
H-(301) 474-2006 

0-301) 864-5005 


Massachusetts 


Boston 

Julia Bay Harmon ‘58 
95 Summer Street 
Weston, MA02193 
H-(617) 891-5766 


Deerfield 

Barbara Benton Lindquist ‘70 
8 Plymouth Lane 

Westfield, MA 01085 

H-(413) 562-4590 

O-(413) 732-4147 


Michigan 


Ann Arbor 
Thomas E. Enck "59 
1040 Greenhills Drive 
Ann Arbor, M1 48105 
H-~(313) 994-9 168 


Detroit/ Birmingham 
Beth Muzzy Holmquist 72 
1457 Bates Street 
Birmingham, MI 48009 
H-(313) 645-2760 


Minnesota 


St. Paul/ Minneapolis 
Philip A. Pfaffly JD’73 

5636 Interlachen Circle 
Edina, MN 55436 

H~(612) 739-8646 

0-612) 339-8791 
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Rochester 

John C, Lyons BSE76 
Carol Williams Lyons *76 
1330 ‘2nd Street NW 
Rochester, MN 55901 
H-(507) 289-4319 
O-(507) 284-2511 


Missouri 


St. Louis 

Michael A. Sauter ‘71 
Ruth Ann Hall Sauter 71 
6239 Washington Avenue 
St. Louis, MO 63130 
H-(314) 727-8839 

O-~(314) 621-8800 


New Hampshire 


Hanover 

Mark W. Durand 81 
P.O. Box 513 
Dartmouth College 
Hanover, NH 03755 


New Jersey 
Atlantic City 


Lawrence H. Harrison 62 
8104 Bayshore Drive 
Margate, NJ 08402 
H-(609) 823-3597 

0-609) 645-7100 


Bergen/ Passaic Counties 
Doree Sobel 77 

500 Reis Avenue 

Teaneck, NJ 07666 

H-(201) 836-7904 


New Brunswick 
Daniel Palubniak 71 

530 Ryders Lane 

East Brunswick, NJ 08816 
H-(201) 254-2939 

O-~(201) 932-7067 


Princeton 

Charles M. VanSant 83 

102 Alexander Hall 

Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, NJ 08540 


Red Bank 

Kenneth D. Hall EdD’67 

Matawan-A berdeen Regional Schools 
Broad and South Streets 

Matawan, NJ 07747 

H-(201) 747-6989 

O-(201) 566-2706 


Union/ Essex/ Morris Counties 
Eugene T. Daniel BSCE’53 

Barbara Gresham Daniel ‘54 

9 Janet Lane 

Berkeley Heights, NJ 07922 

H-(201) 322-5195 

O-~(212) 839-2161 


Warren/ Sussex Counties 
Anne Peaslee Mroz 72 

R. D. #1, 12 Charles Street 
Stanhope, NJ 07874 

H-~(201) 398-8840 

O-(201) 877-4907 


New Mexico 

Linda Egan Saltz 61, MEd’66 
P. O. Box 628 

Tucumcari, NM 88401 
H-~(505) 461-1366 


New York 


Albany/ Schenectady 

John M. Flynn AM’71, PhD’75 

Barbara Wilmot Flynn 67, AM‘70, PhD'74 
34 E. Bayberry Road 

Glenmont, NY 12077 

H-(518) 439-3684 

O-(518) 474-3703 


Buffalo 
C. John Abeyounis "54 


_ 60 Kings Trail 


Williamsville, NY 14221 
H-(716) 688-8616 
O-(716) 831-3816 


Nassau County 
Katherine Wood Gauld "61 
75 Summit Road 

Port Washington, NY 11050 
H-(516) 883-2339 


David Stollwerk "64 

789 Morton Avenue 
Franklin Square, NY 11010 
H-(516) 538-2218 

O-(516) 741-7800 


New York City 

Michael Peterson 74, MBA’81 
26 W. 68th Street, #1 

New York, NY 10023 

H-(212) 362-1486 

O-(212) 888-5543 


Rochester 

Jane Baker Hopfinger JD’78 
214 Ashbourne 

Rochester, NY 14618 
H-(716) 381-4254 

O-~716) 454-6480 


Rockland County 
Jan Blei Jason MEd’73 
One Village Way 

New City, NY 10956 
H-~(914) 634-8838 
0-914) 735-7303 


Rome/ Syracuse/ Utica 
Michael J. Schwartz MHA’71, JD°82 
1744 N. George Street 

Rome, NY 13440 

H-(3 15) 339-3338 

O-(3 15) 336-1400 


Suffolk County 
George Y. Bliss ’51 

P.O. Box 108 

Port Jefferson, NY 11777 
H-~(516) 928-5098 

O-+5 16) 473-0789 


Westchester County 
Judy Freyermuth Rex “61 
30 Gedney Way 
Chappaqua, NY 10514 
H-(914) 238-5424 


North Carolina 


Ahoskie 

Stephen A. Fowlkes 77 
Deborah Weiss Fowlkes 77 
Route |,Box 9-A 

Ahoskie, NC 27910 
H-~(919) 332-5677 


Asheboro 

Philip L. Shore Jr. "35, M Div’37 
§12 Heather Court 

Asheboro, NC 27203 

H-(919) 629-7433 


Asheville 

Barbara Morgan Nesbitt ’65 
164 Kimberly Avenue 
Asheville, NC 28804 
H-(704) 258-8757 


Burlington 

Henry A. Johnson °53 
114 Oakview Drive 
Elon College, NC 27244 
H-(919) 584-1120 
O-~919) 228-2886 


Charlotte 

C. Marcus Harris 65, JD72 
2800 NCNB Plaza 
Charlotte, NC 28280 
H-(704) 372-4212 

O-~704) 372-9510 


. Darrell B. Williams ‘50. oiinag 


Gastonia 


1235 Westbrook Circle 
Gastonia, NC 28052 
O-(704) 864-3293 


Goldsboro 

Emily Tucker Powell 62 

2501 Pine Needles Road -_ 

Goldsboro, NC 27530 7 
{ 





H-(919) 735-8487 


_ Greensboro 


William D. Caffrey LLB’58 

P.O. Box 989 

Greensboro, NC 27402 te 
H-(919) 288-8465 
O-~(919) 379-1390 

Hickory 

Jack F. MacMillan ‘58 

Harriet Drawbaugh MacMillan "59 
1082 19th Avenue Place, N. W. Newt 
Hickory, NC 28601 4 


H-(704) 327-0096 z 
O-(704) 322-3244 or (704) 327-4145 


Lexington 

Harold W. Bowen 44 
12 Woodcrest Drive | 
Lexington, NC 27292 ; 
H-(704) 246-2716 
O-(704) 246-4572 


Raleigh 

Marjorie Anderson Pipkin "66 
119 Pasquotank Drive 
Raleigh, NC 27609 

H-(919) 781-4871 


Roanoke Rapids 
SaraTowe Wood “42 

600 Cedar Steet 

Roanoke Rapids, NC 27870 
H-(919) 537-3101 


Statesville/ Mooresville 

Chester P. Middlesworth "49 

P.O. Box 1071 

Statesville, NC 28677 

O-~704) 873-1451 od 


Wilmington 

Joyce Linthicum Fox ‘51 
2525 Canterbury Drive 
Wilmington, NC 28401 
H-(919) 763-7945 


Winston-Salem 

Jane Roycroft 80 

3750-K Moss Drive 
Winston-Salem, NC 27106 
H-(919) 765-9185 

0-919) 761-0570 


Ohio 


Cincinnati 
Dennis M. Smith 63 
8015 Peregrine 
Cincinnati, OH 45243 
H-~(513) 271-4441 
0-~513) 831-6730 


Cleveland 
Robert L. Musser °50, L’52 

1215 Terminal Tower 

Cleveland, OH 44113 

H-(216) 752-1269 

O-~(216) 781-1212 


Columbus 

Jane Perry Smith ‘55 
2375 Brixton Road 
Columbus, OH 43221 4 
H-~(614) 486-7884 


— =) 


Dayton 

Barbara Bennett Greer '59 
143 Beverly Place 
Dayton, OH 45419 
H-(513) 293-2525 





* 


Elizabeth Allen Stavnitski BSN’58 
118 E. Dixon 
Dayton, OH 45419 


H-(513) 293-0786 


- Toledo 
Donald M. Mewhort Jr. 62, LLB’65 
Martha McGonigle Mewhort '62 
2807 Falmouth Road 
Toledo, OH 43615 
H-(419) 536-0951 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma City 

D. Craig Story 77 

1826 Coventry Lane 
Oklahoma City, OK 73120 
H-(405) 842-7200 

0-405) 272-088 1 


Tulsa 

Hellen Gallagher Norris ;68 
5905 E. 100th Street 

Tulsa, OK 74136 

H-(918) 299-1901 

O-(918) 588-2741 


Oregon 


Portland 

Lester V. Smith Jr. 62 

Joan Holmquist Smith 64 
2744 S. W. Sherwood Drive 
Portland, OR 97201 
H-(503) 228-7952 


Pennsylvania 


Harrisburg 

Jeffrey R. Boswell 73 

Sandra Campbell Boswell 74 
323 N. 24th Street 

Camp Hill, PA 17011 

H-(717) 737-5773 

O-~717) 236-9317 


Lancaster 

William C. Wagner I] °55 
2595 State Street 

East Petersburg, PA 17520 
H-(717) 569-7021 

O~717) 569-1279 


Philadelphia 

Margot Beach Krampf 70 
R. D.5, Westtown Road 
West Chester, PA 19380 
H-(215) 358-1765 

O-(215) 872-3110 


Pittsburgh 

Richard F. Collins Jr. °64 
Ethel Tinsley Collins 66 
179 Warwick Drive 
Pittsburgh, PA 15241 
H-(412) 831-7580 
0-412) 469-2010 


West Central Pennsylvania 
Karolyn Groth Pratt 58 

22 Overlook Drive 

Indiana, PA 15701 

H-(412) 349-4425 


Rhode Island 


Providence 
Christopher H. Little 71 
2000 Hospital Trust Tower 
Providence, R102903 
H-(401) 861-5498 

0-401) 456-1200 


South Carolina 


Aiken 

Mary Rushing Washburn ‘73 
1002 S. Boundary Avenue, SE 
Aiken, SC 29801 

H-~803) 649-5601 


ae 





Charleston 

Laura Morgan Waggoner 75 
88 Ashley Avenue 
Charleston, SC 29401 
H-(803) 722-9915 

O-(803) 723-6815 


Columbia 

Karen Stafford Brown 73 
139 Springlawn Road 
Columbia, SC 29204 
H-(803) 788-5849 


Greenville 

Gertrude C. Sandzen 77 
110 E. Prentiss Avenue 
Greenville, SC 29605 
H-(803) 232-8920 
O-~(803) 232-3528 


Hilton Head/ Beaufort 
Carolyn Martin Jones ’57 

26 Sea Olive Road 

Hilton Head Island, SC 29928 
H-(803) 842-2525 


Marion/ Florence 
Charles T. Speth 44, JD’49 
P.O. Box 726 

Marion, SC 29571 

H-(803) 423-3502 

O-(803) 423-3491 


Spartanburg 

Jon L. Zoole 60 

South Carolina National Bank 
P.O. Drawer 3128 
Spartanburg, SC 29304 
H-(803) 583-8087 

O-(803) 585-9241 


Tennessee 


Chattanooga 

W. Ferber Tracy '64, 1.LB’67 
Carol Cousins Tracy 65 
1500 Lyndhurst Drive 
Chattanooga, TN 37405 
O-~(615) 756-7000 


Knoxville 

John A. Walker Jr. 63 
P. O. Box 2774 
Knoxville, TN 37901 
H-(615) 584-0002 
O-(615) 637-4311 


Memphis 

Jo Ann Jones Hunter ’51 
5715 Sycamore Grove Lane 
Memphis, TN 38119 

H-(901) 682-2297 


Nashville 

Rachel L. Steele 74, JD’77 

17th Floor, Third National! Bank Building 
Nashville, TN 37219 

O-(615) 244-5200 


Tri-City 

Roderick D. Gerwe 60 
Barbara Williams Gerwe ’60 
3753 Arrowhead Trail 
Kingsport, TN 37664 
H-(615) 247-5253 


Texas 


Austin 

Laura E. Peterson 76 

Graves, Dougherty, Hearon & Moody 
P. O. Box 98 

Austin, TX 78767 

H-(512) 476-6057 

O-(512) 480-5637 


Corpus Christi 

George H. Dawson BS ME’54 

4426 Dolphin Place 

Corpus Christi, TX 78411 

H-(512) 853-6090 ns BE, 
O-~(512) 855-1726 eas: 


Dallas 

Robert C. Taylor ‘49, LLB’52 

2700 Republic National Bank Tower 
Dallas, TX 75201 

H-(214) 350-4873 

O-~(214) 748-7511 


Houston 

Howard C. Terry ‘47, L’S1 
Nyle Brug Terry ‘50 

1435 Martin Drive 
Houston, TX 77018 
H-(713) 682-7520 


San Antonio 

W. Trent Harkrader Jr. 64 
Euphemia Bauer Harkrader BSN‘65 
114 Wyanoke Drive 

San Antonio, TX 78209 

H-(512) 822-3177 

0-512) 344-3626 


Utah 


Salt Lake City 
Deborah Vanis Nicolov 81 
839 University Village 

Salt Lake City, UT 84108 
H-(801) 583-3191 


Vermont 


Burlington 

Dorothy Anne Kuehn 80 
P.O. Box 66 

Essex Junction, VT 05452 
H-(802) 879-4553 

O-(802) 871-5541 


Virginia 
Alexandria 

Alan L. Heil Jr. 57 
Dorothy Finnegan Heil 58 
8401 Porter Lane 


Alexandria, VA 22308 
H-(703) 780-6658 


Arlington 

Wendell Brown BSE'70 
300 N. Fillmore Street 
Arlington, VA 22201 
H-~(703) 524-9346 
0-703) 557-5552 


Charlottesville 

Jane Pickelmann Long 77, JD’80 
P. O. Box 6928 

Charlottesville, VA 22906 
O-(804) 977-0191 


Fairfax County 
Richard M. Hiergesell °39 
3140 Ellenwood Drive 
Fairfax, VA 22031 
H-(703) 573-7884 

O-(703) 235-8883 


Norfolk 

Christopher C. North 74 

Marie Wilson North 75 

356 George Washington Hwy., N. 
Chesapeake, VA 23323 

H-(804) 487-4803 

O-~(804) 627-8421 


Prince William/ Fauquier 
John Wayne Mitchell 65 

9625 Surveyor Court, Suite 101 
Manassas, VA 22110 

H-(703) 368-7285 

O-(703) 361-7131 


Richmond 

O. Randolph Rollins 65, JD’°68 
1400 Ross Building 

Richmond, VA 23219 

O-~(804) 644-4131 


Roanoke 

David R. Goode 62 

Susan Skiles Goode "63 

2619 Nottingham Road, S. E. 
Roanoke, VA 24014 

H-(703) 342-5492 

0-703) 981-5111 


Washington 


Seattle 

E. Charles Routh 62 
Susan Matthews Routh 62 
1900 14th Avenue East 
Seattle, WA 98112 
H-(206)324-8775 

O-~(206) 464-3939 


West Virginia 


Charleston 

Frederick C. Frostick Jr. °43, PhD’51 
1532 Loudon Heights Road 
Charleston, WV 25314 

H~(304) 342-8681 

O-(304) 747-4357 


Wisconsin 


Milwaukee/ Whitefish Bay 
Thomas W. Scrivner 70. MAT’'72 
Meredith Burke Scrivner BSN‘72 
5440 N. Berkeley 

Whitefish Bay, WS 53217 

H-(414) 332-1377 

O-(414) 355-0470 


Austria 


Vienna 

Herman H. Glass °57 
Weimarerstr. 52 
1180 Vienna, Austria 


Canada 


Ontario 

Peter C. Kasurak AM’74, PhD’76 
437 Hatfield Circle 

Orleans, Ontario KIE 1M9 
H-(613) 824-9450 

O-~(613) 995-8643 


Ottawa 

Pierre L. Ritchie PhD’75 
University of Ottawa 
Ecole de Psychology 
Ottawa, KIN6N5 


Toronto 

John C. Clark 63 

80 Lynwood Avenue 
Toronto, Ontario M4V 1K4 
O-(416) 862-7558 


France 

Walter C. Putnam III 74 

10 Rue de Breuvery 

78100 St. Germain-En-Laye 
Paris, France 


Great Britain 
Kathy Sorley Wilson ’79 
28 St. Anne’s Villas 
London W 11 4RF 
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People 


Write: Class Notes Editor, Alumni Affairs, Duke University, Durham, N.C. 27706 


News of alumni who have received graduate 
or professional degrees but did not attend Duke 
as undergraduates appears under the year in 
which the advanced degree was awarded. 
Otherwise the year designates the person’s 
undergraduate class. 








20s & 30s 


John G. Kidd 28 is cattle ranching in Center, Texas. 
He earned his medical degree from Johns Hopkins in 
1932, and retired in 1975 aschairman of New York 
Hospital-Cornell University Medical College's pathol- 
ogy department. He has served a chairman of the 
board of trustees of the Jackson Laboratory in Bar 
Harbor, Maine, and the Trudeau Research Labora- 
tories in Saranac Lake, N.Y. 


W. Stewart Rogers ‘28. a retired architect and chair- 
manemeritus of Six Associates, Inc., came to Duke 
this summer from Asheville, N.C., for his 55th 
reunion. After earning his master’s in architecture 
from Harvard in 1932, he was an architect fora num- 
ber of Duke buildings, including Edens and 
Gilbert-Addoms dormitories, the law school, the eye 
center and the Duke golf club. 


A. Dixon Callihan A.M.°31 received the American 
Nuclear Society's Distinguished Service Award for his 
contributions to the formation, growth and profes- 
sional enhancement of the society, which is dedicated 
to peaceful applications of nuclearenergy. Callihan is 
a member of the Atomic Safety and Licensing Board 
of the U.S. Regulatory Commission. 


Jesse E. Aiken ‘32 has completed a three-volume 
directory of peace organizations in the U.S. He lives in 
Clarksburg, Md. 


Edna Adams Johnson ‘33, a retired legal and medical 
secretary, is doing volunteer work for community 
health in Charlotte, N.C. 


Fraser “Bob” Drew A.M.°35 retired after 43 years of 
teaching, the last 38 at the State University of New 
York at Buffalo, where he was a distinguished profes- 
sor of English. He holds degrees from the universities 
of Vermont and Buffalo. 


"40s 


Charles H. Frenzel ‘41, H.A. Cert’S1, president of 
McLeod Regional Medical Center in Florence, S.C.., 
has beenappointed toa three-year term on the I8- 
member board of trustees at Carolina Hospitals and 
Health Services, Inc. He and his wife. Virginia, have a 
son, James Charles. 


T.T. Kozlowski A.M.'41, Ph.D.°47, A.J. Riker 
forestry professor at the University of Wisconsin at 
Madison, was featured ina recent story in Wisconsin 
Trails magazine about the university's Biotron. He is 
director of the Biotron, a three-story building contain- 
ing 48 specialized rooms whichallow for strict control 
of environmental features, including air temperature 
and velocity, humidity, light intensity, day length, 
barometric pressure and sound. Kozlowski has been 
using the Biotron to investigate the effects of environ- 
mental stresses suchas pollution on trees and how 
environmental factors influence a pollutant’s effect. 


Stephen R. Lawrence ‘41, director of industry rela- 
tionsforthe INA Aetna division of CIGNA Corp., 
has beenelected president of the Philadelphia Public 
Relations Association, a 375-member organization of 
public relations professionals. 


John Winkin ‘41 is the baseball coach at the Univer- 
sity of Maine, where he has led his team to its fourth 
straight New England championship and six trips to 
the NCAA tournament. He lives in Waterville, Maine, 
with his wife, Kris, and children, David and Mary. 


Harriet H. Barr ‘46, director of public relations and 
alumni affairs at UNC-Chapel Hill’s school of public 
health, has been appointed to assistant dean. 


J. David Singers '46 received an honorary doctor of 
laws degree at Northwestern University’s commence- 
ment exercises. A professor of political science at the 
University of Michigan and research scientist in the 
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mental health institute at Michigan’s medical school, 
he isanexpert on world politics and the correlates of 
war. He has served as consultant to the U.S. Navy and 
the U.S. Arms Controland Disarmament Agency, 
and chaired the conflict and peace research committee 
of the International Political Science Association 
since 1974, 


50s 


Robert G. Gardner B. Div.’51, Ph.D.°S7, religion pro- 
fessorat Shorter College in Rome, Ga., has writtena 
book, “Baptists of Early America: A Statistical His- 
tory 1639-1790." He has written many articles on 





Office of Alumni Affairs 


M. Laney Funderburk Jr. 60, director 
Mary Bergson Newman ‘72, assistant 
director, admissions and reunions 
Barbara K. Pattishall, assistant director, 
and director of organizational activities 
Linda Tall Sigmon’69, M.Ed.’80, assistant 
director, local associations and travel 
Sharon S. Bair, finance coordinator 
Barbara De Lapp Booth’54, coordinator, 
travel and continuing education 
Jesse Colvin 74, M.B.A.’°81, coordinator, 
reunions 


General Alumni Association 
Board of Directors 


Richard Maxwell B.S.C.E.’55, president 
O. Charles Chewning Jr. °57, president-elect 
F. Owen Fitzgerald B.D.°54, vice president 
M. Laney Funderburk Jr. 60, secretary- 
treasurer 
Kay Mitchell Couch B.S. N.’58, immediate 
past president 
Nancy Walker Anderson B.S.N.’59, M.S.N. 
65; Mark W. Bishopric 77, Frances Adams 
Blaylock °53; Antony Bosworth’58; William 
T. Buice 111 LL.B.°64; Paula Phillips Burger 
67, A.M.°74; E. Blake Byrne °57; Walter G. 
Clocker 84; Meg Washburn Davis °37; Mark 
L. DeAngelis 86; George F. Dutrow’59, 
M.F.’60, Ph.D.’70; Linda Barlow Ferreri 73; 
Albert F. Fisher’51, B.D. °54; Emile L. Gebel 
59, M.D.62; Robert L. Heidrick'63; Paul 
C. Hendrix B.H.S.75; Alice Blackmore 
Hicks 69; Grace Taylor Hodges 50; Alton H. 
Hopkins ‘60; James Howard LL.B.’49; Allen 
Kelley; James A. Matthews 11178; Douglas 
Maynard 85; Fred M. Neu B.S.C.E.°34; C. G. 
Newsome 72, M.Div.’75, Ph.D.’82; W. Lee 
Popham 71; George A. Raftelis M.B.A.’75; 
Carol Kreps Sackett B.S.N.’61; Shauna 
Singletary 75; Michael J. Schwartz M.H.A. 
71,J.D.82; Martha Rankin Schweppe 78; 
Elizabeth Becker Taylor’49; Ely E. 
Villanueva A.M.’69. 





Baptist history and is editor of Viewpoints: Georgia 
Baptist History, a journal of church history articles. 


Brig. Gen. Robert Q. Jones '5| has been named 
commander of the 8Ist U.S. Army Command in 
Waset Point, Ga. His military career spans more than 
31 years of active and reserve service. Jones is senior 
vice president, member of the board of directors and 
director of marketing and private investor sales for 
Smith Barney, Harris Upham & Co. 


Stuart Bondurant ‘52, M.D.°53 was reappointed dean 
of UNC-Chapel Hill’s medical school. He has held the 
post since 1979. 


John W. Chandler ‘52, Ph.D.'54, president of 
Williams College in Williamstown, Mass., received 
honorary doctor of humane letters degrees from 
Middlebury (Vt.) College and Bates College in Maine 
at their commencements this spring. President of 
Williams since 1973, Chandler was president of 
Hamilton College for five years. He is chairman of 
the board of the Association of Independent Colleges 
and Universities in Massachusetts, and former 
president of the New England Association of Schools 
and Colleges. 


George V. Grune '52, a vice president and director of 
The Reader's Digest Association, was named to the 
additional post of chief executive officer of Source 
Telecomputing Corp., a Digest subsidary. He joined 
The Reader’s Digest in 1960 in advertising sales. He 
and his wife, Betty Lu, live in Fairfield, Conn., and 
have three sons. 


Ellison C. Pierce M.D.°53 is president of the American 
Society of Anesthesiologists. He is chairman of the 
anesthesia departments at Deaconess Hospital and 
Faulkner Hospital in Boston, and president of 
Anaesthesia Associates of Boston, a private practice 
corporation. He and his family live in Dover, Mass. 


Elizabeth B. Reid '53 is academic adviser in the 
continuing education division of the State University 
of New York, College of Purchase. 


Clarence W. Walker ‘53, LL.B.’55 isa member of the 
Charlotte, N.C., law firm of Kennedy, Covington, 
Lobdell & Hickman. 


James P. Farber '54 is corporate director, interna- 
tional planning, for General Dynamics Corp. in 
Washington, D.C. He retired earlier this year asa 
career senior foreign service officer with the rank of 
minister-counselor. He has served in Bonn, Paris, 
South Africa, Vietnam, the Congoand Malawi. He 
and his wife, Ocile, have three sons, including Charles 
W. Farber 82. 


Charlotte B. Nelson ‘54 was selected for membership 
in the Drake University chapter of Pi Alpha Alpha, an 
honor society for students of public affairs and 
administration with a college GPA of 3.5 or better. 
Nelson is a graduate student in Drake’s public 
administration program. 


Charles A. Dukes Jr.’56, LL.B.’57 was installed as 
president of the Prince Georges Chamber of 
Commerce. The Hyattsville, Md., resident is chair- 
man of the board of John Hanson Savings and Loan. 


Kenneth L. Holmes A. M.’56 is senior vice president 
and chief investment officer of Delaware Trust Co. He 
was chief executive of HT Investors, a subsidiary of 
Hospital Trust Corp. in Rhode Island, as wellas 
senior vice president of the trust and investment 
management division of R.I. Hospital Trust National 
Bank. Before joining HT, Holmes was consultant to 
the U.S. Treasury and Labor departments. 


A.W. Hughes '56 has been appointed executive assist- 
ant to the executive vice president for bottler opera- 
tions of Coca-Cola U.S.A. in Atlanta. 


John J. Mallet Ph. D.°56 has been elected to the 
National Academy of Neuropsychologists. He main- 





tains a private practice in clinical psychology and 
psychotherapy in Atlanta, Ga., where he has worked 
since 1957. Mallet isan adjunct clinical assistant pro- 
fessor of psychiatry in Emory University’s medical 
school, and also serves as vice president of the C.G, _ 
Jung Society of Atlanta. 


George W. Paulson M. D.’56 holds the Helen C. Kurtz 
Chair in Neurology at Ohio State University, where 
he is acting chairman of the medical school’s neurol- 
ogy department. 


Edwin P. Peterson '56 is president of the American 
Fertility Society, where he has been a member since 
1970. He received his medical degree from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, and isa clinical associate professor 
in the Ob/ Gyn department there. He also hasa private 
practice, and lives in Ann Arbor, Mich., with his wife, 
Sheila, and four daughters. 


George M. Woodwell A. M.'56, Ph. D.’58 is director of 
the Ecosystems Center in Woods Hole, Mass. He 
founded the center in 1972 as an independent research 
lab to study the global carbon budget and the increas- 
ing amount of carbon dioxide in the atmosphere. 
Wood well is active in many environmental issues and 
organizations, several focusing on the limits of natural 
resources. ; 


Wade Hook Ph.D.'57 has been appointed toa one- 
year term as acting chairman in sociology and 
anthropology at Gettysburg College. He has beena 
faculty member there since 1959. 


Eunice Thompson Cronin Ph. D.’58 teaches botany, 
microbiology, immunology, plant taxonomy and a 
special course in bioethics at Belmont Abbey College 
in Belmont, N.C. 


Paulette G. Lankford '58 is director of the division 
allied health professions at Vanderbilt University, 
where she received her M.B.A. and Ph.D. 


Patricia Pierson Peterson A.M.°‘58 won the 1983 
Teacher Excellence Award at Evanston (IIl.) Town- 
ship High School, where she has taught in the history 
department since 1964. She was a member of the press 
office staff at the White House during the Eisenhower — 
administration, and lives with her husband, Donald, 
in Wilmette, Ill. 


R. Wiley Bourne Jr. B.S.M.E.'59, senior vice presi- 
dent of Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., received an 
Alfred P. Sloan Fellowship at MIT, where he will 
study marketing, finance and methodologyforone 





It’s due to you 


Ts it that new brochure outlining all the 

activities of the General Alumni Association, or 
perhaps the prospect of winning the Rhine- 
Moselle cruise? All this and more have the 
1983-84 dues program running far ahead of last 
year, says M. Laney Funderburk Jr.’60, alumni — 
affairs director. “The increase can also be 
attributed to the information supplied to 
alumni about how their dues money is spent,” 
says Funderburk. Almost 8,000 alumni have 

sent in dues totaling $142,406 as of early ; 
September. At this time last year, 5,600 alumni 
had paid dues totaling $69,219. In fact, last 

year’s final dues figure was approximately 
$17,000 less than the current partial year total. 
While most dues went up by $5 this year, there's: 
no denying that more alumni are becoming 
dues-paying members of the GAA. 


— > oe 









ar, receiving a master’s of science in management 
"degree. He and his wife, Elise, have two children and 
live in Kingsport, Tenn. 


Doris Lynn Clarke B.S.N.'59, M.S.N.’63 is an assist- 
ant professor of nursing at Eastern Michigan 
University. 


60s 


Jane H. Bock A. M.’60 received a 1983 Charles A. 
Lindbergh Grant to study revegetation of southeast- 
ern Arizona grasslands using native grasslands. She is 
a biology professor at the University of Colorado in 
Boulder. The grant honors Charles Lindbergh's 
interest in the environment and technology through 
awards to individuals whose research strives to create 
a better balance between technological progress and 
preservation of the environment. Presenting the grant 
to Bock was Sylvia A. Earle A.M.'56, Ph.D.’66, a 
research biologist at the California Academy of 
Science and board member of the Charles A. 
Lindbergh Fund, Inc. She noted their dual Duke 
backgrounds during the presentation ceremony. 


T. Chandler Cox B.S.E.E.60 has become a principal 
in the defense acquisition and logistics division of 
Booz, Allen & Hamilton Inc., an international 
management and technology consulting firm. With 
more than 20 years experience as a naval systems 
specialist, Cox will direct programs for the Navy’s 
ship and weapon systems acquisition managers. He 
lives in Rockville, Md. 


Fred Erisman A.M.'60, professor and author special- 
izing in western and detective fiction as well as 
children’s literature, is serving a three-year appoint- 
ment as chairman of the English department at Texas 
Christian University in Fort Worth, Texas. The only 
American representative on the governing board of 
the International Research Society for Children’s 
Literature, Erisman also serves on the executive 
counsel of the Western Literature Association. 


Glen B. Hardymon ‘60 is a member of the law firm, 
Kennedy, Covington, Lobdell & Hickman in 
Charlotte, N.C. 





Getting on board 


Now that the 1983-84 board members of the 
General Alumni Association are comfortably 
settled in and working in the interest of Duke's. 
62, 000 alumni, it seems appropriate to tellnew 
GAA members and remind veterans how those 
board members come to be. The 39-member 
board is composed of officers (president, 
president-elect, vice president and 
secretary/treasurer), one representative from 
each school group, six representatives from 
classes, six representatives from local 
associations, six at-large representatives, two 
faculty members, two immediate past 
presidents of the association, three 
representatives from the undergraduate student 
body and one honorary member. School reps 
serve two-year terms, and are elected by the 
school or appointed by the president of its 
alumni association. Each serves a two-year 
term. Class, local association and at-large reps 
serve three-year terms and are selected by the 
board from nominations by the nominating 
committee (more on that later). Faculty reps 
serve two-year terms and are selected in the 
same manner as class, local and at-large reps. 
Undergraduate reps are presidents of the 
sophomore, junior and senior classes. They are 
elected through student vote and serve one-year 
terms. Year terms run from July 1 through June 
30. The nominating committee is appointed by 
the GAA president. At least half of its members 
are also board members, and it is chaired by the 
GAA’s immediate past president. Board 
members, whose tenure is staggered, also serve 
on various committees addressing pertinent 
issues of the GAA. Any GAA member is a 
potential board member, and since anyone who 
has completed at least two semesters at Duke is 
automatically aGAA member, the potential 
for involvement is substantial. For more 
information about the GAA, or a copy of the_ 
association’s bylaws, contact M. Laney 
Funderburk Jr.’60, Director of Alumni Affairs, 
Alumni House, 61 4 Chapel Dr., Durham, N. C. 
27706. 





J. George Harris ’60, corporate executive vice presi- 
dent of American Hospital Supply Corp., has been 
installed as director-at-large of the Scientific 
Apparatus Makers Association, the national trade 
association for the high technology instrument and 
laboratory equipment industry. 


Edwin C. Holt 60 was appointed first vice president 
in the international financial management depart- 
ment of Security Pacific National Bank in Los 
Angeles. 


Don Carpenter 61 was named vice president in 
Integon Life Insurance Corp.’s agency marketing divi- 
sion, where he is manager of advanced sales. He has 
been with the Winston-Salem, N.C., company since 
1964. 


G. David Challenger 61 has been appointed assistant 
manager of sales in Bethlehem Steel Corp.’s structural 
shapes division. He and his family live in Bethlehem, 
Pa. 


Creighton Wright 61, M.D.’65 has been appointed 
medical director of peripheral vascular surgery at The 
Jewish Hospital of Cincinnati. He was president of 
the Association for Academic Surgery, a founding 
member of the Chesapeake Vascular Society, and 
president of the lowa Thoracic Society. In addition, 
he has received medical honors including Alpha 
Omega Alpha, “Golden Apple” teaching award, and 
the AMA Physicians Recognition Award (1975, 1978 
and 1981). In his new position, Dr. Wright will be 
synthesizing peripheral and vascular services, creating 
a fellowship and developing a vascular training 
program. 


Victor Braren 62, an associate professor of urology 
and assistant professor of pediatrics at Vanderbilt 
University’s medical school,was named by President 
Reagan as a member of the National Cancer Advisory 
Board. He is one of six appointed toa six-year term 
on the board, which reviews applications for federal 
cancer research grants and aid, and provides assist- 
ance and advice to the director of the National Cancer 
Institute. Braren was recently elected president of the 
Tennessee Urologic Association. 


Gary L. Wilson 62 was promoted to executive vice 
president of the Marriott Corp. and is responsible for 
the company’s in-flight catering divisions. He is also 
Marriott’s senior vice president and chief financial 
officer. 


Jack C. Carsten 63 has been named a senior vice presi- 
dent of Intel Corp. He has been with the company 
since 1975 when he joined the Santa Clara, Calif.. 
group as:vice president and director of marketing. He 
and his wife, Casey, live in California. 


Bettie Sue Siler Masters Ph. D.'63 received an honor- 
ary doctor of science degree and delivered the 
commencement speech at her undergraduate alma 
mater, Roanoke College, during the school’s gradua- 
tionceremonies. A professor and chairman of the 
biochemistry department at the Medical College of 
Wisconsin in Milwaukee, her research specialty is 
cellular level biochemistry. 


L. Stanton Tuttle 63, M.H.A.’68 was promoted to 
president of the Hospital Corporation of America, the 
nation’s largest psychiatric management company. 
Tuttle has been with HCA since 1980, previously serv- 
ing with the General Care Corp., which HCA 
acquired. 


Elizabeth H. Locke 64, Ph. D.72 is director of public 
information for The Duke Endowment in Charlotte. 
N.C. She was associated with Bethlehem Steel’s public 
relations division. 


James B. Powell M.D.’64 isa vice president of 
Hoffman-La Roche Inc.,a New Jersey-based health- 
care company. He is also president of the corpora- 
tion’s combined clinical laboratory operations. 
Powell is a co-founder of the Burlington, N.C.. 
Biomedical Reference Laboratories, acquired by 
Roche in 1982. He lives in Burlington. 


James L. Bierfeld 65, M.D.’69 has beenelected a 
fellow in the American College of Cardiology. a 
12,000-member nonprofit professional medical 
society and teaching institution for treatment and 
prevention of cardiovascular disease. He hasa private 
practice in Miami. 


Harold B. Brown Jr. B. Div.’65 retired from the 
United Methodist Church in Naples, Fla., after 20 
years of service, and was installed as pastor of the Lely 
Presbyterian Church in Naples. 


Arthur W. Peabody ’65 has been named director of 
development for Allied Corp.. and will be responsible 
forcoordinating Allied’s acquisitions, divestitures and 
joint ventures. He lives in Morris Plains, N.J. 


S. W. Reid 65 received a grant from the National 
Endowment for the Humanities to continue his study 
of Charles Brockden Brown, America’s first profes- 
sional novelist. An associate professor of English at 
Kent State University, Reid is collaborating on the 
definitive text forall of Brown’s novels and several " se 
short pieces of the author's fiction. | : 


Ross J. Smyth LL.B.’65 is a member of the Charlotte, 
N.C., law firm of Kennedy, Covington, Lobdell & 
Hickman. 


David H. Aiken B. Div.’66, an associate professor of 
English at Bluefield College in Bluefield, Va., was 
awarded a stipend from the National Endowment for 
the Humanities, enabling him to lead seminar sessions 
on William Faulkner and James Dickey atan NEH 
seminar. 


Robert F. Astley 66 has joined Arthur Rubloff & Co. 
of Georgia as an agent in its office properties group. 


Ted Deyo ‘66 was installed as president of the South 
Austin (Texas) Rotary Club. 


Sara M. Evans 66, A.M.’68, an associate professor of 
history at the University of Minnesota at 
Minneapolis, is a recipient of a W.K. Kellogg Founda- 
tion National Fellowship Program grant. The pro- 
gram, initiated in 1980, is designed to help the nation 
expand its pool of capable leaders. She is among 47 
professionals chosen in this class of the program. 
which will examine national priorities relating to 
natural resources, technology and world populations. 


Philip Lader ‘66 is president of Winthrop College in 
Rock Hill, S.C. He was president of Sea Pines Co. in 
Hilton Head Island, S.C. A member of Phi Beta 


Kappa at Duke, Lader received his master’s degree 
from the University of Michigan and his law degree 
from Harvard. He held a judicial clerkship with the 
U.S. Court of Appeals and practiced law in corporate 
finance and environmental protection. 


David Teh-Yu M.S.'66, Ph. D.’68, professor of civil 
engineering at the University of Kentucky, received 
the Western Electric Fund Award for excellence in 
teaching in engineering education. He lives with his 
wife, three children and mother in Lexington, Ky. 


Robert M. Terry Ph.D.'66, an associate professor of 
Frenchat the University of Richmond, has been 
elected a member of the executive council of the 
American Council on the Teaching of Foreign Lan- 
guages, a national professional association of second 
language educators. 


Everett H. Wilcox Jr.'66, a partner in the Atlanta law 
firm of Alston & Bird, has been named an Interna- 
tional Business Fellow by the Georgia World 
Congress Institute. He is one of 30 selected from 
throughout the Southeast for the program which Is 
designed to develop leaders who can deal with the 
region’s increasingly international economy. 


Sandra S. Averitt B.S. N.’67 has been named adminis- 
trative coordinator for obstetrical service at West 
Paces Ferry Hospital in Atlanta, Ga. 


DEVILS ON THE ROAD 


Duke alumni and friends will gather at special receptions held in con- 
junction with five away football games in fall ’83. Plan to join in the fun. 


VIRGINIA 
September 3 


Kick off the season at the Boar's Head Inn in Charlottesville with a 


pregame buffet. 


INDIANA 
September 10 


Enjoy lunch before the game at Jeremiah Sweeney's in Bloomington. 


VIRGINIA TECH 


October 8 


Get ready for the Gobblers with pregame lunch at the Blacksburg 


Marriott. 


MARYLAND 


October 22 


Join the crowd before the game at Maryland’s South Campus Dining 


Hall. 


WAKE FOREST 
November 5 


Make the pregame brunch at Winston-Salem’s Old Town Club a part of 
your football tradition. 


If you live in the immediate vicinity of any of these games sites, 
watch for special alumni mailings. Otherwise complete the form below 
for additional details. In order to guarantee adequate food service, 
advance reservations are required for all receptions. Address questions 


to (919) 684-5114. 


Mail to: 

Linda Sigmon, Alumni House 
Duke University 

614 Chapel Drive 


Durham, North Carolina 27706 


Please send me the brochure on the following football reception(s): 


—__— Virginia 
—_— Maryland 
Name 

Address 


Indiana 
a Wake Forest 


—__— Virginia Tech 


Class year (if alum) 
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Alumni profile: Cedric Jones 


Playing for time 


Out to prove himself in the pros 


uring his four years at Duke, Cedric Jones 82 

kepta small piece of tattered paper taped on 

the dresser in his room. On it were the words 
of Napoleon Hill: “Whatever mind of man can conceive 
and believe, it can achieve.” The quotation serves as his 
standard. 

Jones says his alma mater strengthened and matured 
him socially, academically and athletically. Moreover, the 
Duke experience gave him an education in how to deal with 
competition, which is what he’s facing all over again asa 
professional athlete. 

When the New England Patriots picked Jones asa 
wide receiver in the third round of the 1982 National 
Football League Draft, he could count on making the 
team. Newly-appointed Head Coach Ron Meyer wanted 
to purge veterans of the previous regime and the Patriots 
were in dire need of young, strong speedsters who could 
catch the ball. 

Ah, but how things can change in just one year. 
Before the °83 season started, New England acquired crafty 
veteran receiver Morris Bradshaw, on waivers from the 
Los Angeles Raiders, and then in this year’s draft the team 
made world class sprinters Darryal Wilson and Stephan 
Starring high-round selections. Add into the equation 
perennial All-Pro wideout Stanley Morgan, two seasoned 
backup performers and a host of free agents, and all of a 
sudden Jones’ position was one of the deepest on the team 
during training camp. When the roster was set, it included 
only five wide receivers. 

“Jones is definitely fighting fora job,” Meyer said 
before the season began. “I’m excited about him asa player 
and he has a chance to bea real factor on this team, but he’s 
up against some tough competition.” 

When the Patriots took the field against the Baltimore 
Colts for the 83 regular season opener, Jones was intro- 
duced in the starting lineup and turned ina three- 
reception-for-59-total-yard performance on the afternoon. 
Nonetheless, Meyer says the second wide receiver job to 
complement Morgan will be evaluated in weeks to come. 
In other words, Jones’ present job isn’t cast in stone. 

Offensive Coordinator Lew Erber says Jones, at 5 feet 
10 inches and 180 pounds, has the ingredients of an NFL 
player. “C.J. has an innate football sense as well as good 
hands and moves to complement his speed (4.53 in the 40- 
yard dash). He’s also strong, bench pressing 345 pounds 
while the average pro receiver benches only 250 to 270 
pounds. He’s a coach’s dream in that he’s extremely smart 
and understands everything.” 

Last year, the former All-Atlantic Coast Conference 
player didn’t get a lot of chances to impress the coaching 
staff with what he could do on game day because he didn’t 
get into the line-up much. 

Jones suffered a hamstring pull in his left leg during 
training camp, and then the players’ strike shrunk the 
season to a mere nine games. 

“I was making a strong bid for the second spot 
opposite Morgan when | got hurt,” says Jones. “I missed 
10 days of practice in the crucial period of training camp in 
terms of the learning process.” 

“A hamstring is one of the worst injuries a rookie can 
get in camp because he can’t show you what he can do,” 
says Steve Endicott, receivers’ coach. “Then the strike 
really hurt C.J. alot. Here was a guy that had the ability 





A Patriot anda Devil 


and was just starting to develop. When we resumed the 
schedule, he wasn’t ready.” 

At Duke, Jones broke the ACC career record for 
touchdowns with 21. However, flying into the end zone 
with gazelle-like strides is an entirely different ball game in 
the NFL. “Making it in this league means running the 
routes and patterns over and over again,” Endicott says. 
“No matter how much you did it in college, it’s not the 
same thing.” 

“I could have run my routes blindfolded at Duke,” 
Jones says. “I’m just starting to feel that way with the 
Patriots. There’s so much I have to learn. Playing wide 
receiver isn’t just being faster than the other guy. It’s also 
being able to read the coverages and make precision cuts 
when needed.” 





There’s also a difference between collegiate and pro- 
fessional defensive backs. “In college I had a chance to see 
the guy. In this league they’re right on you all the time and 
you have to really concentrate hard because you know 
there’s going to bea collision.” 

During training camp, Jones went out on the fieldand — 
caught everything but a cold, while this year’s rookies are 
trying to learn what he mastered last year. His progression 
impressed the coaches to the point where they felt confident 
in releasing Bradshaw and both seasoned backups. 

Player Personnel Director Dick Steinberg evaluates 
the former Blue Devil’s talent. “He’s got everything we look 
for ina receiver. He came into this camp ahead of where he 
left off at the end of last season and I’m pleased with his 
progress. It’s all becoming more instinctive to him and he 
doesn’t have to think as much about what he’s doing.” 

Jones says, “There’s less pressure on me now. I know 
the offense so I don’t need to concentrate as much on avoid- 
ing rookie mistakes.” 

Cleve Bryant, Patriots backfield coach and former 
assistant at UNC-Chapel Hill during Jones’ tenure at 
Duke, thinks C.J. has tremendous potential. “In college he 
was the type of player we opposing coaches feared. He had 
the ability to really hurt you with one big play and, in time, 
I think NFL coaches will come to regard him that way.” 

Before Jones can win that kind of respect, he’s got to 
prove himself on the field, which could be the biggest 
challenge he’s ever faced. He began that preparation 
during the off-season, spending the time at home in 
Weldon, N.C., lifting weights and working out ona strict 
program. It wasn’t all football. He also donated his 
expertise to the local Special Olympics program. 

“| have an overall belief in self-discipline and I keepa 
positive mental attitude. If | set my mind to achieving some- 
thing, I usually make it. I’m sure I can give my competition 


arun when we put the pads on.” 
But if Jones doesn’t hold on to his starting positionat _ 
wide receiver, of course he'll be disappointed — but not | 


discouraged. “As longas I knew I did the very best | could, — 
I'd be content to play backup on the special teams.” | 

If down the road, the Patriots reach the point where 
they don’t have room for him on the roster, Cedric Jones 
won't be out of options. 

“He’s the type of player I’d love to have on my team,” 
says former Duke Coach Steve Spurrier, now head coach _ 
of the United States Football League’s Tampa Bay Bandits. 
“I'd make room for C.J.” 

And then, contrary to what some think, there is life 
after football. Jones, who earned his degree in political 
science and history, says he will one day be an attorney. 

Has he given any thought to where he'd like to attend law 
school? “Duke would be nice,” he says with a big smile. 


LYNNE SNIERSON "75 
‘ 
Snierson is a free-lance writer with the Boston Herald. She 
also free-lances for other newspapers and national maga- 
zines. A former member of the public relations/ promotions 
staff of the NFL’s Miami Dolphins, she later became a 
producer at Miami’s NBC affiliate, WS VN-TV. More 
recently she was a sportscaster for ABC affiliate 
WMUR-TV in Manchester, N.H., where she covered the 
New England Patriots on a regular basis. 
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Karl H. Clauset Jr.'67 is a research associate and 
project director for grant development at Boston 
University’s education school. In March he received 
an Outstanding Dissertation Award from the Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
for his 1982 dissertation on effective schooling. He 
and his wife, Julia, have a son, Colin, and live in 
Brookline, Mass. 


Raleigh A. Shoemaker '67 is a member of Kennedy, 
Covington, Lobdell & Hickman, a Charlotte, N.C.., 
law firm. 


Robert Stauffer A.M.'67 was promoted to associate 
professor in the economics and business administra- 
tion department at Roanoke College in Salem, Va. 
His special fields include monetary theory and policy, 
industrial organization and regional economics. 


William Howard Beasley III ‘68 has been named 
executive vice president of Northwest Industries. 


James H. Broussard Ph.D.'68 has been named chair- 
man of the history and political science department at 
Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Pa. He is also 
secretary-treasurer of the Society for Historians of the 
Early American Republic. 


William R. Leighton '68 was elected treasurer by the 
board of directors of the Gordon J“welry Co., a retail 
firm operating in the United States and Puerto Rico. 


Thomas J. McKee J.D.68 was promoted to general 
counsel of the broadcasting, marketing and printing 
corporation, John Blair & Co.. He has been with the 
New York-based company since 1981. 


John W. Worthington ’68 has been elected a fellow in 
the American College of Cardiology, a non-profit 
medical society and teaching institution concerned 
about cardiovascular disease. 


Charles B. Clark Jr.’69 is vice president of finance for 
Weyher/ Livsey Constructors, Inc., an Atlanta sub- 


Classes of 1973 through 1983 


FREE BEER 


Stop by for a brew on your way to the barbecue. A 
beer tent for young alumni will be set up in the “R” 
parking lot near Cameron from noon to game time. 
You must present your General Alumni Association 
membership card in order to participate. 














football 


Tech. 


is free. 


SSS Sa RRR Ras, PRES REEL 


Fried chicken, 
barbecue, 
cole slaw, 


Just the right ingredients to top off 
Homecoming 1983. Get your tickets at the 
door for the pregame Alumni Barbecue, Oct. 
29, in Cameron Indoor Stadium from 11:30 
a.m. to game time, when Duke vs. Georgia 


and basketball? 


-That’s right! Former Blue Devils Bob Bender 
’80, Kevin Billerman’75, Jeff Mullins 64 and 
Steve Vacendak ’66 will be on the court once 
again in an Alumni Game that night at 6:30, 
followed by the Varsity Blue and White 
Scrimmage at 7:15. Admission to both games 


sidiary of Dravo Corp. that provides open shop 
construction services to industrial clients throughout 
the U.S. 


John Englar 69, J.D.72 has been elected secretary of 
Burlington Industries, Inc. He joined Burlington in 
1978 as senior assistant general counsel and was 
named associate general counsel and assistant secre- 
tary in 1980. Before his work with Burlington, he was 
with Davis Polk & Wardell, a New York law firm. He 
and his wife, Susan, live in Greensboro, N.C. 


William W. Goodrich Jr.69 has become a member of 
the Washington, D.C., law firm of Arent, Fox, 
Kintner, Plotkin & Kahn. 


William Gudger '69 received a College Teachers 
Fellowship Award from the National Endowment of 
the Humanities. It will fund a year of study and 
research on his project, “English Organ Concertos 
After Handel.” 


Wayne L. Mattice Ph. D.’69, a chemistry professor at 
Louisiana State University, was named recipient of 
the second Creative Polymer Chemistry Award by the 
American Chemical Society. His work has contri- 
buted to the understanding of macromolecules and 
their functions in polymers, cross-linked proteins and 
lipids. Mattice is associate editor of “Macro- 
molecules” and is on the editorial board of 
“Biopolymers,” two of the world’s leading polymer 
journals. 


BIRTHS: Second child and son to Donna Douglas 
Price 63, A.M.’66 and Joseph W. Price M.F.’66 on 
Nov. 8, 1982, in Portland, Ore. Named Andrew 
Douglas Green... Third son to Sally Blackwell 
Springer 66 and John William Springer B.S.M.E.°64 
on Oct. 27, 1982. Named David Reynolds... First child 
and son to Karl H. Clauset Jr.67 and Julia Clauset on 
April 7 in Boston. Named Colin Budimartono. 


Chariots for charity 


Ben Hur invades Wade Stadium before the Duke vs. 
Georgia Tech game at Sigma Alpha Epsilon’s second 
annual Homecoming Chariot Race. 


Different campus living groups will pull their homemade 
chariots to vie for first place, and a keg and pizza party 


donated by local merchants. 


You can bet on your favorite team, with all proceeds going 
to Durham’s Meals on Wheels program, by buying 50¢ 
tickets. T-shirts and tickets will be on sale before | 1 a.m. at 
booths near Bryan Center and the stadium. 


The Duke University Union, Alumni Affairs 
and university organizations present 


Blue and White Night 


Saturday, Oct. 29 from 9 p.m.-1 a.m. 


featuring 
the only and only 


Tommy Dorsey Orchestra 
conducted by Buddy Morrow 


Everyone is welcome 
Von Canon Hall in the Bryan Center 
(Beer and wine available) 
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"70s 


Patty L. Delony 70. a chartered financial analyst. is 
Vice president. investor relations for Consolidated 
Foods Corp., headquartered in Chicago, Delony was 
director of investor relations. 


Jim Leach 70 is president of National Aviation 
Underwriters, a subsidiary of NAVCO Corp. a St. 
Louis-based insurance holding and management 
services firm. He is also the executive vice president of 
NAVCO. 


Kentwood D. Wells ‘70 has been promoted to associ- 
ate professor with tenure in the biological sciences 
group atthe University of Connecticut. He received 
his Ph.D. from Cornell in 1976, spenta year in 
Panama as a Smithsonian Postdoctoral Fellow, then 
joined the Connecticut faculty in 1977, He is research- 
ing the social behavior and vocal communication of 
neotropical frogs 








K. Preston White B.S.E.70, M.S.°72, Ph.D.76 and 
his wife. Charlotte O'Cain White M.Ed.74, live in 
Shipman, Va., where he is an assistant professor of 
systems engineering and she manages the family 
homestead farm. They have a son, William Preston. 


Dolly Madison McKenna ‘71 is director of project 
finance for Union Texas Petroleum in Houston. 


Walter L. Sheffield III 71 joined the trust department 
of First Union National Bank in its Raleigh office. He 
is responsible for the development of new trust busi- 
ness ineastern North Carolina. He has been director 
of continuing legal education for the N.C, Bar 
Association since 1978. In 1981, his book, “N.C. Civil 
Procedure Forms,” was published by West Publishing 
Co 


Roger R. Solomon 7! was promoted to actuary- 
personal insurance for Benefit Trust Life Insurance 
Co. He was associate actuary-personal insurance and 
lives in Chicago. 


Letters 


The editors of the Register would like to 
hear from Duke alumni and other friends 
of the university. We know you're out there 
and we welcome your comments, correc- 
tions and opinions. Please limit your letters 
to no more than two double-spaced, typed 
pages. The Register will not publish 
“‘open’”’ letters or letters addressed to any- 
one other than the Duke Alumni Register. 


Clair F.. White 71, J.D.74 is counsel and assistant 
secretary,to the international consulting engineering, 
architecture, planning, and management firm of 
Stanley Consultants in Muscatine, lowa. White 
continues to head the contracts department, corporate 
services division, 


Mark James Keough 72 received his J.D. degree form 
Western State University’s law school and was the 
recipient of American Jurisprudence awards in con- 
stitutional law, property, and evidence. 


Edward S. McKenna *72 is anattorney and assistant 
vice president with Mellon Bank in Pittsburgh, Pa. He 
and his wife, Patricia, have a son, Ryan. 


Lawrence M. Newark 772 is an assistant vice president 
for Central Fidelity Banks, Inc. in Richmond, Va. 
Newark is responsible for loan review training and 
development. 


Karen Littlefield 73 recently earned her master’s 
degree in English literature from the University of 






Colorado. She and her husband, Bruce McCrea. li) 
in Denver. 


Niel “Nick” Roger Pearson 73, J.D.'76 is an attorney 
with Leboeuf, Lamb, Leiby & MacRae in New York 
City and is married to Amy Beth Lebenson. 


Nancy Lifson Rampe 73 and Glenn Rampe 73 are 
living in Asheboro, N.C., and work together at the 
Randleman Family Health Center in Randleman, 
N.C. Nancy has a private practice in individual and 
family therapy. Glenn hasa private practice in family 
medicine. 


Thomas W. Schultz ‘73 received the Arthur Young 
Annual Health Care Recognition Award. He isa 
manager in the Birmingham, Ala., office of Arthur 
Young & Co. 


Alan Stuart Currie 74 is business manager for 
Wadsworth Atheneum in Hartford, Conn. He was the 
controller for Kero-Sun, Inc. He lives in Torrington 
with his wife, Cathleen, and daughter, Jennifer. 
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Thanks 


Editors: 

I really enjoy the “How to Think Straight 
Series.” | have saved them all. Keep up the good 
work! 


Julia Stevens Gregg 61 
Simi Valley, Calif. 


No thanks 


Editors: 
Is the Duke Blue Devilall in Red these days? 

The Duke “Peace” Seminar[“Activism 
today: Peacemaking ina Nuclear Age,” May- 
June 1983] read like the roster ata fellow 
travellers’ convention. Where were the speakers 
to advocate the only rational approach to 
peace —a policy of PEACE THROUGH 
STRENGTH? Has Duke University become so 
deafened by arrogant “peace™niks that it hears 
only one-sided orthodoxy these days? 

Robert Kaiser, one of the guest “leaders” 
blames nuclear proliferation on “our cultural 
needs fora competitive fight,” “service rivalry’ 
and “Soviet insensitivity to important issues. 
They are self-centered, ethnocentric and deeply 
neurotic about their own security fora variety of 
historical reasons.” He insults all of us here, and 
he insults the various nationalities of the 
U.S.S.R., particularly the Russians. 

One of them, Russia’s greatest living writer, 
Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn, disagrees emphatically 
with Kaiser’s simple-minded appraisal, and here 
are his words: 

“The West often seeks an explanation for the 
phenomenon of 20th century communism in 
some supposed defects of the Russian nation. 
This is ultimately a racist view. How thencan 
China be explained? Viet Nam? Cuba? 
Ethiopia? Or the likes of Georges Marchais? 

“Flaws are sought everywhere but in 
communism itself. Its aggressiveness is 
explained by, forexample, Averell Harriman, 
in terms of a national dread of foreign aggres- 
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sion. This is said to account for the building of a 
vast arsenal and the seizing of new countries. 
Western diplomats depend on unsound 
hypotheses that involve supposed ‘left’ and 
‘right’ factions of the Politburo, when in reality, 
all of its members are united in seeking world 
conquest and are undiscriminating in the means 
they use. 

“Insofar as struggles do occur within the 
Politburo, they are purely personal; they cannot 
be used for diplomatic leverage. The average 
Soviet citizen, deprived though he is of informa- 
tion about the world and of the benefits of 
Western Kremlinology, understands this per- 
fectly well. Illiterate Afghan herdsmen are 
equally on target when they burn portraits of 
Marx and Lenin instead of accepting the tale 
that their country was occupied simply because 
Leonid Brezhnev happened to be ailing. 

“Try asking a malignant tumor what makes it 
grow. It simply cannot behave otherwise. The 
same is true of communism, driven by a male- 
volent and irrational instinct for world 
domination, it cannot help seizing ever more 
lands. 

“Communism is something new, unprece- 
dented in world history; it is fruitless to seek 
analogies. All warnings to the West about the 
pitiless and insatiable nature of Communist 
regimes have proved to be in vain because the 
acceptance of such a view would be too 
terrifying... Meanwhile communism envelops 
country by country and achieves new missle 
capabilities... 

“Nevertheless, healers frequently turn up to 
pronounce the following reassuring diagnosis of 
the acute infection that iscommunism: ‘This 
malady is not contagious; it is hereditary 
Russian disorder.’ The cure they propose 
involves avoiding angering the Brezhnev regime 
atall costs. Instead, it must be supported and 
equipped. They insist that the enemy to be 
opposed is any manifestation of the Russian 
national consciousness, when, in reality, it is the 
only force that is realistically capable of 
weakening Soviet communism from within... 


“It isa thoughtless blunder to consider the 
Russians the ‘ruling nationality’in the U.S.S.R. 
The Russians were the recipients, under Lenin, 
of the first crushing blow. They suffered millions 
of victims, with the most outstanding killed off 
selectively, even before the genocidal collectivi- 
zation of agriculture. At the same time Russian 
history was reviled. Russia's culture and its 
church were crushed. Russia’s clergy, nobility, 
merchants and finally its peasantry were 
destroyed. Though the regime’s blows fell next 
onthe other nationalities, the Russian country- 
side today has the lowest standard of living in 
the U.S.S.R., and Russian provincial towns 
have the lowest priority in the distribution of 
consumer goods. 

“In huge areas of the country there is nothing 
to eat, and the purchases of U.S. grains do not 
improve the people’s diet—the grain goes to 
military stockpiles. The Russians make up the 
bulk of the slaves of the Soviet state. The 
Russians are exhausted; their debilitation is 
becoming hereditary; their national conscious- 
ness has been debased and suppressed. Nothing 
could now be further from the heart of the 
Russian people than a militant nationalism; the 
idea of anempire is repulsive to them. 

“But the Communist regime watches its slaves 
carefully and takes special pains to supress their 
non-communist consciousness. The result: 
enormous labor camp terms for the proponents 
of freedom (Igor Ogurtsov, 20 years; Vladimir 
Osipov, 16 years; Yuri Orlov, seven years); the 
new arrests of priests, the spiritual teachers of 
the people (Gleb Yakuninand Dmitri Dudko); 
the destruction of the innocent Christian 
Committee for the Defense of Believers’ Rights; 
the continuing mass imprisonment of young 
Christians; the exile of Andrei Sakharov... 

“Communism stops only when it encounters 
a wall, even if it is only a wall of resolve. The 
West cannot now avoid erecting such a wall in 
what is already its hour of extremity. Mean- 
while, however, 20 possible allies have fallen to 
communism since World War II. Meanwhile 
Western technology has helped develop the 


terrifying military power of the communist 
world. The wall will have to be erected with 
what strength remains. The present generation 

of Westerners will have to make a stand on the 
road upon which its predecessors have so 
thoughtfully retreated for 60 years.” 

Are you capable of comprehending, Duke 
friends? Have we become so lazy, selfish, 
mesmerized by the “good life” that we are 
willing to let a few self-appointed “leaders” from 
the political, scientific, religious and mass media 
arenas hand us over as the next victims of the 
Soviet Slave State? 

As for Robert Kaiser’s sniping at our military 
and accusing us of being competitive savages, 
our military is Social Service of the highest 
order. Furthermore, let the yellow press think 
what it pleases; our good friend, Solzhenitsyn, 
thinks differently: q 

“We hear many voices saying, ‘It’s your fault, 
America.’ | must today decisively defend the 
United States against these accusations... The 
United States has long shown itself to be the 
most magnanimous, the most generous country 
in the world. Wherever there is a flood, an earth- 
quake, a fire, a natural disaster, an epidemic, 
who is the first to help? The United States. And 
what do we hear in reply? Reproaches, curses, 
‘Yankee Go Home.’ American cultural centers 
are burned, and representatives from the Third 
World jump on tables to vote against the United 
States at the U.N. 

“But none of this takes the load off America’s 
shoulders. Whether you like it or not, the course 
of history has made you the leaders of the world. 
Your country can no longer think only of their 
own states, of their own parties, of petty situa- 
tions, which may or may not contribute to 
success at election time. You must think about 
the whole world.” 


i i, 







Roberta Powell Colvard R.N.’50 
Issaquah, Wash. 
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Mou is lithe’ World “jan. 10-Apiil 4 


Board the luxuriouSSAGA FIORDi in Fort Lauderdale forthe tripot.a lifetime. Cruise to Barbados, Brazil, 
South Africa; Sri Lanka, India, the Orient, Hawaii and many other ports-of-callalong the way. Chooseall 
orselected segments of this first-class adventure on the high seas, 


Méxican Breakaway ~~. Jan. 28-Feb.4 


Experience the magic of the Mexican Riviera—sunlit seas, moonlit beaches, siesta days and fiesta nights. 

Fly from yourgatéway city to Puerto Vallarta. On the fourth day, board the “Love Boat,”’ PACIFIC 

PRINCESS; fora four day cruise, with a day trip in Mazatlan, and the’sights of Caba San Lucas and Bajaen 
“route. Disembark in Los Angeles for your flight home. Approximately $900, airfare included. 


Hiking and Touring in Ireland May 16-27 


Explore the beautiful Emerald Isle in the springtime. Take your choice of hiking its magnificent nature 
trails ortouring the countryside by motorcoach. Enjoy the luxury of castle hotels and the charm of 
country guest houses. Approximately $1,800 from New York. 


Cruising the Rhine and Moselle June 27-July9 


Fly from New York fortwo nights in Amsterdam before boarding the Dutch river steamer M/S KROES. 
Cruiséleisurely from Cologne, Germany, to Strasbourg, France, for five nights on the Rhine and Moselle 
rivers. After disembarking, a motor coach will take youto Interlaken, Switzerland, for three night’s stayin 
the incomparable Alps. Depart from Zurich. All meals aboard ship, and fulfAmerican breakfasts.in 
Amsterdam and Interlaken. Approximately $2,000, from New York: 


Maine and the Maritimes July 14-22 


Asummer motor tour of somé of the most picturesque scenery in the northeast. i@luded are overnights 
onthe rockbound ceast of Maine and in the “picture provinces” of New Brunswick and Prince Edward 

Island, Canada. The'tourwill beled by Maine travel agents Polly Pope Clapp 55and Gordon Clapp ‘54. Fly = 
into Bangor, Maine, and. leave from Portland, Maine. Land cost, approximately $1,100. 


Passage of the Czars _July 28-Aug. 13 _ 


Cruise on the Danube, the Black Sea and the Dnieper River threuishs ihe Ukraine. You'll Sada two nights 
in Bucharest) the “Paris of the Balkans,” before ‘boarding the newly-commissioned M/S NICOLAI 
DOBROLJUBOV for an unforgettable journey-to Kiev. From there, flyto Moscow fora three= night stay. 
Includes all meals (except one lunch in Bucharest): Approximately $2; 800 from New York.<= 


Gala Mediterranean Oct. 9-23 


| 2 ~ A, to Lisbon to board the ROYAL ODYSSEY fora magnificent €ruise oS the Straifs Ssteibraltar. Stops 
¥ along the way include Casablanea; Granada and Malaga; Palma de Mallorca, Monte Carlo and Nice, 
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Florence, Naples, and Mykonos. Disembark in Athens, Greece-An extraordinary odyssey along the 
romantic Rivigras: of France, Italy, Spain and Portugal. Approximately $8 500: from: = York. 







To receive completein a nas it becomes avail- 
able, fill out the couponand- mailto Barbara DeLapp Booth ’54, 
Travel Coordinator, ott 2 Drive, Durham, North 
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THE JOURNEY 
IS EVERYTHING 


A JOURNAL OF THE SEVENTIES 


Helen Bevington 


Helen Bevington “generously threads this journal with 
bemused, affectionate views of her Creative Writing class at 
Duke, energetic anecdotes, mini-bios, and snatches of casual 
verse. . . . Those addicted to stimulating miscellany will find 
it difficult to stop gobbling up the tasty month-by-month-by- 
year segments here.”’ Kirkus Reviews 


AUBADE: 
A TEACHERS 
NOTEBOOK 


Wallace Fowlie 


Wallace Fowlie describes his new book as “not as much a 
memoir-autobiography as Journal of Rehearsals, but a recon- 
struction of events and thoughts that have formed me.” 
Fowlie writes at length of his life as a teacher at Duke, his 
friendships with students and colleagues, his appreciation of 
movies, plays, travels, friends, and books he has enjoyed. This 
is an account of the life of a dedicated teacher who is also a 


writer-critic. November; cloth, $30.00; paper, $12.95 


THE RECOULEC THORS 
OF R. TAYLOR COLE 


Taylor Cole writes of his rich and varied life with emphasis 
on his decade as Provost at Duke during the turbulent time of 
student protest and of racial integration. He describes with 
warmth and humor his being hanged in effigy by the students 
when he refused to cancel classes to allow students to attend 
a football bowl game and gives a moving account of Duke’s 


“Silent Vigil.” Cloth, $14.95 


ORDER FORM 
Please send me the following books: 


__ The Journey Is Everything @ $16.50 $ 


___ Aubade: A Teacher’s Notebook 
cloth, @ $30.00 $ 


paper, @ $12.95 $ 


__ The Recollections of R. Taylor Cole 
@ $14.95 $ 


Subtotal $ 


North Carolina residents, add 4% sales tax. $ 


Postage and handling: $1.75 on first copy, 
$.50 for each additional copy. $ 


Total Due $ 


O Check Enclosed 
O Charge O VISA’ O MasterCard 


No, ——_ > = Se Expiration Date 


Signature 
O Please send me your 1983 catalog. 
O) Please send me your Special Sale catalog. 


Name 
Address 
City/State/Zip Code 


DUKE universtry press 


6697 College Station / Durham, North Carolina 27708 


»>cptember-October 1983 


Dianna J. McCartney B.S.N.74 has moved from 
Denver to San Diego where she opened and directs 
the out-patient surgery unit at Mercy Hospital and 
Medical Center in San Diego. She earned her master’s 
degree incommunity health nursing in 1981. 


Gail L. Cary 75 isa resource clerk for the U.S. Forest 
Service. She and her husband, Dave, a forestry techni- 
cian for the forest service, have a daughter, Joanna 
Elizabeth, and have lived in Troy, Mont., foralmost 
four years. “We're still trying to get a transfer toa 
larger city,” she writes, 


David B. Epstein B.S.C.E.‘75 transferred from his 
position in the Alaskan regional headquarters of the 
Federal Aviation Administration to the Juneau Air- 
way Facilities Sector, where he is the assistant 
manager for program support. The sector operates 
and maintains the electronic air navigation aids within 
its jurisdiction. 


John A. Hornaday Jr. B.S.E.'75 has resigned from 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. and started a new com- 
pany offering health and fitness programs to large 
companies. He and his wife, Ann, have a daughter, 
Jennifer Lee, and live in Palm Harbor, Fla. 


Spottswood Old Wingfield 75 is a program support 
representative for BM in Baltimore, Md. He recently 
wona company service award for his work. He and 
his wife, Joan, have a son, Douglas Spottswood, and 
live in Crofton, Md. 


David E. Lupo 76, M. Div.’83 isa minister in the S.C. 
Conference of the United Methodist Church. He was 
recently appointed pastor of the Berkeley Charge in 
Moncks Corner, S.C., where he lives with his wife, 
Terry, and son, Nathan. 


Miguel A. Orta J.D.76 opened a law office in Miami, 
and will continue specializing in civil and criminal law. 
He has just completed the defense of a client in 
“Operation Sunburn,” the largest marijuana 
smuggling case ever prosecuted by the U.S. 
government. 


Ralph D. Clifford ‘77 has formed the law partnership, 
Clifford & Rodriguez, in Stamford, Conn. 


Jane Vessels 77 was promoted to the masthead of 
National Geographic magazine as a member of the 
editorial staff. Her article about Delaware appeared 
in the magazine’s August issue. 


Candace Ellen Boness 78, M.S.’80 is completing her 
fourth yearat Wake Forest’s Bowman Gray medical 
school. Her husband, Joseph, is in his third year at the 
university’s law school. 


Laura Hotchkiss Capaldini 78 recently completed her 
master’s degree in management, received an award as 
top marketing student and was elected a member of 
Beta Gamma Sigma. She and her husband, Mark, are 
living inthe Washington, D.C., area where she is an 
financial analyst with MCI Communications Corp. 
and he is with the Washington Post. 


Beverly Roberts Gaventa Ph. D.78, Baptist scholar 
and educator, received an honorary doctor of divinity 
degree from Kalamazoo College in Michigan at the 
June commencement. 


John R. Scibal 78 graduated from the Pennsylvania 
College of Optometry in May. He and his wife, 
Rhonda McQueen Scibal 80, have moved to 
Birmingham, Ala., where he has begun a one-year 
residency in family practice optometry. 


H. David Steele Jr. M.B.A.78 has joined Pinkerton 
Tobacco Co. in Owensboro, Ky., as product manager 
of Red Man Chewing Tobacco. 


Juan F, Battle M.D.79 is chief resident in the 
ophthalmology program at the Bascom Palmer Eye 
Institute of the University of Miami. He and his wife, 
Yolanda, invite friends passing through Miami to give 
thema call. 


Walter E. Daniels A. M.79 has opened a law firm in 
the Research Triangle Park. He is concentrating his 
practice in computer and telecommunications law, 
serves as chairman of the Governor’s Task Force on 
Solar Lawand is on the board of directors of the N.C. 
Alternative Energy Corp. He is married to Linda 
Markus Daniels 75, J.D.’83. 


Ross E. Dickstein 79 received his M.D. degree in May 
from the University of South Florida’s medical school 
and has begun a residencey in general surgery at the 
University of Miami affiliated hospitals. 


Irwin N. Gold 79 is an associate in the law firm of 
Gibson, Dunn & Crutcher, which has offices located 
internationally. 


Sara Harrison 79 is assistant to the producer for 
ABC Sports. The job is based at ABC's corporate 
offices in New York City, but involves extensive travel 
to the different sporting events. Harrison lives in 
Manhattan and was an assistant account executive in 
an advertising agency, “but decided to make a total 
career change,” she writes. 


Lisa Heimann 79 is a fourth year student at Emory 
University in clinical psychology. She has finished her 



















































master’s degree and ee. on her Ph.D. She 
do her internship next year at Grady Hospital in 
Atlanta. 


Mark A. Kelley J.D.’79 is co-author of anarticle or 
creditors’ rights in the Johns-Manville bankruptcy, 
which will be published in the American Bar Assoc 
tion Journal. Kelley and his wife, Rose McManus, 
live in Atlanta. 


Susan Kupferberg 79 is a law clerk to U.S. District 
Court Judge Horace Ward in Atlanta, Ga. She 
graduated from Stanford's law school in 1982 and 
married Richard Mitchell that August. She and her 
husband live in Atlanta. 


Gordon D. Quin 79, M.E.M.°83 is working on his la 
degree at the University of Tulsa’s law school, con- 
centrating on energy law and policy. Quin worked fo 
the Environmental Protection Agencyandthe __ 
Research Triangle Institute for two years before 
entering Duke’s forestry school. 


David Reames Ph. D.79 has been elected to Newbe! 
College's board of trustees by the Southeastern Syn: 
of the Lutheran Church in America. He is a senior 
chemist, organic chemicals division, Tennessee 
Eastman Co. in Kingsport, Tenn. Reames is a mem 
ber of the American Chemical Society and is the 
program chairman for the northeast Tennessee 
section. He and his wife, Laura, live in Kingsport ane 
have two children. 


Trudy Vincent 79, after completing her Ph.D. in 
clinical community psychology at the University of 
Maryland, will begin a one-year internship in the 
psychiatry department at Yale’s medical school. 


David T. Williams 79 and his wife, Maureen, have 
moved from Denver to Colorado Springs, where he 
works for Shepard’s/ McGraw-Hill asa legal editor. 
He received his law degree from the University of 
Denver. They have a son, Thomas Braswell. 


Richard Bruce Zelman 79 received his M.D. degree 
from the University of Texas Health Science Center a’ 
San Antonio in May. 


MARRIAGES: Kathy Ann Kyker 76 to Thomas D. 
Snowman on June 4, Residence: Amherst, Mass.... 
Candace Ellen Boness 78, M.S.’80 to Joseph Clayt 
Holladay Jr. on May 21 in Winston-Salem, N.C... 
Laura Hotchkiss 78 to Mark Capaldini on June 25. 
Residence: Arlington, Va....Jeffrey Marshall Hurst 
78 to Madeline Roxanna Harper 78 on Dec. 31, 
1982. Residence: Dallas, Texas...Mark A. Kelley 
J.D.779 to Rose McManus on February 5. Reside 
Atlanta...Susan Kupferberg 79 to Richard Mitchell 
on Aug. 14, 1982. Residence: Atlanta. 


BIRTHS: Second child and son to David G. Lange 
70. and Kathleen L. Lange on March 12 in 
Wauwatosa, Wis. Named Kelley Stephen...Second — 
child and daughter to David E. Snyder B.S.E.70 and 
Jacquelyn Leggett Snyder on April 28 in Wescosvill 
Pa. Named Meredith Brett... Third child, second 
daughter to Molly Barber Barry 72 and John M. — 
Barry on March 24. Named Anne Forrest...Second — 
child and first son to Newt Hasson ’72,M.D.77and 
Pam Hasson on March 26. Named William Clifford — 
“Duke”... First child and daughter to Linda Koch 
Heddleson 72 and Richard Heddleson on March I. 
Named Emily Malcolm... First child and son to 
Edward S. McKenna 72 and Patricia McKenna on © 


R.s.v.p 


More than 21,000 alumni have responded to 
the Duke University Alumni Census, reports 
Linda Gerber, executive assistant to John Piva, 
vice president for alumni affairs and 
development. The questionnaire, sent to all 
62,000 Duke alumni, is the university’s first 
comprehensive alumni census. “We're hoping 
to get a 40 to 50 percent response rate,” says 
Gerber. “That would be very high, based on 
figures other universities have shown for si 
studies.” This first phase of the three-part 
project, will provide updated information for - 
alumni records. The mailing, completed in mid- 
July, invited alumni to send President Sanford 
a “confidential letter of advice and 
commentary,” and 1,569 alumni have done so 
A follow-up mailing to alumni who had not 
responded to the census questionnaire was 
completed in late September. The second phase 
is scheduled for October, when a sampling of 
alumni will be polled by telephone for persone 
evaluations of alurnni publications and 
programs. The final phase will be the 1984 
publication of the university’s first alurnni 
directory. 
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March [8 in Pittsburgh, Pa. Named Ryan Hazlett... 
Second son to Winifred Barritt Walsh 72 and William 
E. Walsh on Jan. 23 in Spartanburg, S.C. Nafhed 
Carlyle Barritt... Firstchild and son to John D. 
Kennedy Jr.73. M.D.77 and Maurine Kennedy on 
Oct. 29, 1982, in Edwards, Calif. Named Daniel 
Ryan... First child and son to Robert D. Peltz 73 and 
Sharyn Peltz on June 6. Named Jeremy Michael. 
Second child and first daughter to Jeanne McAfee 
Stouffer 73 and Paul Stouffer on July 29, 1982. in 
Fort Worth, Texas. Named Caroline Marshall. 
Second child and daughter, born June 8, 1982 in 
South Korea, adopted by Dr. Robert “Bo” Willis 73 
and Ruth C, Willison Nov. 4, 1982. in Liverpool, 

N.Y. Named Rachel Ann... First child and son to 
Charlotte O'Cain White M.Ed. 74 and K. Preston 
White B.S.E.°70. M.S.°72. Ph.D.°76 on Feb. 16 in 
Shipman, Va. Named William Preston...Second child 
and daughter to Sandy Waldorf Wischow 74 and 
Paul Wischow 74 on May | 1 in Newton, Mass 
Named Emily Doris... First child and daughter to 
Stephen C. Baker 75 and Joanne Baker on March 11 
Named Sarah Diane Alexandra... First child and 
daughter to Gail L. Cary 75 and David W. Cary on 
March 4in Troy, Mont. Named Joanna Elizabeth 
Second child and son to Derri R. Hyman Galton 75 
and Eric R. Galton 73 on Jan, 4in Austin, Texas 
Named Seth Brandon... First child and daughter to 
John A. Hornaday Jr. B.S.E.7Sand Ann Prince 
Hornaday on June [3in Palm Harbor, Fla. Named 
Jennifer Lee... Third child, second daughter to Karen 
Trussell Scott 75 and Richard W. Scott 74, J.D.77 
on Feb. 21. Named Margaret Duke... First child and 
son to Spottswood Old Wingfield ‘75 and Joan 
Wingfield on June 16in Crofton, Md. Named 
Douglas Spottswood...First child and son to David 
E. Lupo ‘76, M.Div. 83and Terry Bean Lupo on April 
27 in Moncks Corner, S.C. Named Nathan Andrew.. 
Daughter to Suzannah Harding Spencer *76 and 
Craig Spencer on March 28 in Lansing, Mich. Named 
Elizabeth Harding Spencer... First child and son to 
Charles F. Hawkins 76 and Jean Ruth Hawkins on 
April 30in Honolulu, Hawaii. Named Kylie 

Richard... First child and son to Thomas M. McCrary 
Jr.76, M.B.A. 82, and Betsy McIntosh McCrary 77 
on May 24 in Dallas. Named Thomas Marcellus II... 


First child and daughter to Lisa West Pawich 
B.S.N.76 and Rodney F. Pawich in Mechanicsburg, 
Pa., on Oct. 30, 1982. Named Tamara Leigh...Second 
child, first son to Patricia Sellers Wheeler "76 and 
David M. Wheeler B.S.E.75,M.D. Ph.D.81 on 
April 7 in Birmingham, Ala. Named Paul Michael... 
First child and daughter to Nancy Burr Zwiener 76 
and David K. Zwiener 76 on March 23 in Bloomfield 
Hills, Mich. Named Kristen Louise... First child and 
son to Linda Oldenburg Jackson 77 and Robert E. 
Jackson 75 on Jan. 23. Named Robert Drew...Second 
child and son to Robert F. Pierry Jr. B.S.C.E.77 and 
Sally Pierry on Dec. 28, 1982, in Point Pleasant, N.J. 
Named Zachary Thomas... First child and son to 
Benner B. Crigler Jr.78 and Carol Fitch Crigler on 
June 22in Charlotte, N.C. Named Phillip Benner... A 
son to Jill Russell Laird B.S.N.78 and Richard H. 
Laird Ill on June 16, 1982. Named Richard H. IV... 
First daughter to Brian Brodeur ‘79 and Margaret 
Friis on Jan. 31 in Kenilworth, Ill, Named Sarah 
Lamoureaux... Firstchild and son to Anne Bruce 
Talcott Howe 79 and Allen Howe in Virginia Beach, 
Va. Named Andrew Gregory... First child and son to 
David T. Williams 79 and Maureen Williams on 
March 9 in Colorado Springs, Colo. Named Thomas 
Braswell 


80s 


Bonnie A. Beavens 80 received her law degree from 
the University of Texas at Austin and is preparing to 
take the Washington, D.C., barexam. 


Patricia Spears Eisenhauer ‘80 received her law degree 
trom Dickinson School of Law. 


Walter Fleming M.B.A.%80 has been promoted to 
general account manager at Burroughs Wellcome Co. 
inthe Research Triangle Park. 


Lisa A. Hook 80 received her law degree from 
Dickinson School of Law. 


Ingrid K. LeMaire 80 has completed her master’s of 
business at the University of Miami. She will be 
returning to Wilmington, Del., where she will work in 
the domestic customer service department of the 
DuPont Corp. 


ree BEE atumni college 


Summer 1984 
June 11-15 


“Over Here, Over There: 
Artists Abroad in England and America” 


Alumni Affairs and Continuing Education are sponsoring a special week- 
long seminar in conjunction with next summer's major British-American 
festival celebrating the 400th anniversary of the first English colony in 


America. 


There will be a special appearance by poet Stephen Spender on D.H. 
Lawrence and T.S. Eliot. Other lectures and discussions include: Clyde 
Ryals, Duke professor of English, on Victorian impressions of the U.S.; 
John Clum, Duke drama department head and English professor, on 
British-American Theater and Film; Judith Ruderman, director of 
continuing education at Duke, on D.H. Lawrence's love affair with New 
Mexico; Grover Smith, Duke English professor, author of books on T.S. 
Eliot and editor of the letters of Aldous Huxley, on the Pound-Eliot Axis; 
Elgin Mellown, Duke English professor, and Muriel Mellown, NCCU 
English professor, on Anglo-American marriages; Elizabeth Higdon, Duke 
art professor, on visual artists abroad; and Elliot Engel, NCSU English 
professor and founder of Dickens Disciples, in performance as “Charles 


Dickens Himself.” 


In addition to the scheduled seminars, there will be a welcoming barbecue, 
performances by Duke Summer Theater and the American Dance Festival, 
film programs, tours, a reception and dinner and a farewell luncheon. 


For more information as it becomes available, complete the form below 
and return to Barbara DeLapp Booth’54, Alumni Affairs, 614 Chapel Dr., 


Durham, NC 27706. 





Name 





Address 





City, state, zip 
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Debbie Lieneck 80 received her M.F.A. degree from 
the University of Texas at Austin, She isa member of 
the Phi Kappa Phi Honor Society and isa teaching 
assistant ina silk screening studio. 


LaMont D. “Grit” Powell 80 is a plant manager with 
S & W Chemicals, Inc. in Conover, N.C. 


Lisa Stockton ‘80 is a medical social worker at 
Presbyterian Hospital in Charlotte, N.C. She received 
her master of social work degree from Tulane Univer- 
sity in 1981. 


Richard Vannatta B.S. E. 80, a lieutenant junior grade 
inthe U.S. Navy, completed his training for the A-7E 
Corsair and has joined Attack Squadron 66, based at 
Cecil Field in Jacksonville, Fla, The squadron is 
aboard the USS Dwight D. Eisenhower fora six 
month Mediterranean cruise. 


Donna Lynn Caswell Hall 81 is an assistant manager 
for Duke University Food Services. 


Marc S. Gilman 81 has completed his master’s in busi- 
ness at the University of Michigan and is working for 
Texas Instruments in Houston. 


S. Mark Kennedy 8! and his wife. Coleen Marie 
Kingston, live in West Lafayette, Ind., where both 
attend graduate school at Purdue. He is working on 
his doctorate in laser analytical chemistry, and she is 
working on her doctorate in electroanlytical 
chemistry. 


Jeffrey S. Levin 81 received his master’s of public 
health degree from UNC-Chapel Hilland is working 
onhis Ph.D. in the preventive medicine and commu- 
nity health at the University of Texas Medical Branch 
Graduate School of Biological Sciences in Galveston. 


Bill Nesmith M.B.A.%81 has been promoted to head of 
the information resource center at Burroughs 
Wellcome Co. in the Research Triangle Park. 


Pamela K. Silverman J.D.81 is an associate with 
Kennedy, Covington, Lobdell & Hickman, a law firm 
in Charlotte, N.C. 


William Wright 81 isin his third year of medical 
school at the University of Missouriat Columbia. 


Howard Cummings 82 is in his first year of studies at 
Southwestern Medical School in Dallas. He had been 
working for the University of Texas Health Science 
Center in Dallas for the past year. 


Cynthia Nilsen 82 is attending the American 
Graduate School of International Management, 
Thunderbird Campus, in Glendale, Ariz. 


Joel H. Swofford °82 is in medical school at Wake 
Forest University. He was working for the National 
Institute of Environmental Health Services in the 
Research Triangle Park. 


Phil Wolfe ’82 is an editorial assistant for Intercom, 
the employee publication of Radio Shack. a division 
of the Tandy Corp. He livesin Ft. Worth, Texas. 


MARRIAGES: Julia Hill 81 to Philip M. Wade on 
April 9 in Indianapolis, Ind....S. Mark Kennedy 81 
to Coleen Marie Kingston on June 25. Residence: 
West Lafayette, Ind. 


BIRTHS: First child and son to Myra Frisch Gons 
81 and Stephen E. Gons on May Sin Burlington, Vt. 
Named Eric Stephen. 


Deaths 


The Register has received notice of the following 
deaths. Further information was not available. 
Katherine Bown Ball ‘23 on Nov. 29, 1982, in 
Asheville, N.C.... Walter C. Ball ‘25 on March |6in 
Asheville, N.C....Foy Allen Barnette '31 of Raleigh 
on June 8...John W. Givens ‘34 on June 12in 
Becksville, Ohio... Franklin W. Brown °37 of 
Charlotte, N.C.,on June 10... William Melvin Haas 
Jr. M.Div.'73 on June 28 in Mobile. Ala. 


Walter Carr Timberlake "18 of Washington, N.C., on 
April 26. He is survived by his wife, Mildred. 


D. Dillon Holt 27, B. Div.’33 of a heart attack on 
June 28 in West Jefferson, N.C. He was minister at 
Durham's Trinity United Methodist Church from 
1946 to 1954, later serving as president of Scarritt 
College in Nashville, Tenn., until his retirement. He 
was named a distinguished alumnus by Duke’s 
Divinity School in 1977. He is survived by his wife, 
Grace, a son, two brothers and two grandchildren. 


William Sam Grant ‘27 on Dec. 5, 1982, in Fairmont, 
N.C. He was comptroller of Reynolds Tobacco and 
retired in 1969. He is survived by his wife, Eleanor 
Perry Grant. 


Harry L. Bivens 28 in Baton Rouge, La., on March 
23 aftera long illness. He was the retired president and 
owner of Baton Rouge Tobacco Co., a distributor of 
R.J. Reynolds tobacco products. He is survived by 
two nephews and two nieces. 


Reuben Margolis ‘29 on May 2! in Newport News, 
Va. Retired after 25 years asa civil service forester, he 
received a post-graduate degree from Yale. He is sur- 


































vived by his wife, Ethel, a daughter, two sons, a sist 


a brother and three grandchildren. 
~ 


Raymond W. Root A.M.29, Ph.D.'31 on May 28 in 


University of New York, he was chairman of the — 
physiology department for more than 30 years. Befa 
his retirement in 1968, he was chairman of graduate 
studies in biology. Listed in several “Who's Who” 


environmentalist and served some 2,000 hours asa 
volunteer worker at Englewood (N.J.) Hospital. He 
survived bya son, a daughter, a sister, a brothera 
five grandchildren, 


James B. Rowe ‘30 of Charlotte, N.C., on June 11. t 
was a general agent for J. Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance. 


Stanley G. Flack B.S.E.°32 on May 13 in Brunswie! 
Ga. Active inalumni activities, he helped establish 
Duke’s ham radio station, which he donated to the 
university after his graduation. He lived in the 
Cleveland, Ohio, area before his retirementinthe — 
early 1970s. He was active in ham radio, civic affair 
and church activities. Among survivors is his wife, 
Garnette. 4 
Bartholomew Brandner Brandt A.M.°34, Ph.D.3 
Raleigh on May 23. He wasa consultant in fishery 
biology at N.C. State University. 
Joseph Pickett McCracken 34, M.D.°38. former chief 
of internal medicine at Watts Hospital, died Aug. 28 


rediscover Duk 


Now's a good time to return to the campus 
and visit some old familiar places. Things 
may have changed a bit since you were last 
here. But don't worry. We've got a handy 
book that will guide your feet and eyes. 
‘Stones, Bricks and Faces” is a guide to the 
campus that includes five mapped-o 

walking tours. The book has 56 phota 
graphs and descriptions of buildings and 
places. Even if you don't get back soon, the 
112-page book will be a pleasure to have at 
home—or to give to somebody. 
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at hishomein Durham. He was 70 years old. 
McCracken was a member of the Medical Alumni 
Council and had served on the General Alumni 
Association’s board of directors. The Durham native 
did his residency at Baltimore City Hospital, Grady 
Memorial Hospital in Atlanta and Pratt Diagnostic 
Center in Boston. He served in the U.S. Army medical 
corps from 1942 to 1946 and attained the rank of 
major. He was chief of internal medicine at Watts 
Hospital from 1955 to 1960. An honorary member of 
the Durham County General Hospital staff, he was a 
life member of the Durham-Orange Medical Society 
and the American Medical Association. He wasa 
member of the N.C. State Medical Society, the 
Southern Medical Association, and the Americanand 
Southern societies of internal medicine. He was alsoa 
Fellow of the American College of Physicians. 
McCracken in survived by his wife, Sarah Dameron 
McCracken 45, two sons, Donald E. McCracken 75 
and Dr. J. Stuart McCracken; and a daughter, Nancy 
McCracken Arant. 


B. Pollard Holmes °37 on March 27 in Winston- 
Salem, N.C. She is survived by her mother, her 
brother, a son, a daughter, Lynn Holmes Trotter ‘66, 
and four grandchildren. 


William B. Somerville "38 on May 14 in Baltimore, 
Md., of cancer. He wasa senior partner in the law firm 
of Smith, Somerville and Case. He served in the 
Marine Corps during World War II and received his 

~ law degree from the University of Maryland. Active 
incommunity and civic work, he was a founding 
member of the Voluntary Council for Equal Employ- 
ment. He wasa member of the American Bar Associa- 
tionand several other profession associations. He is 
survived by his wife, Jeanne Hazelwood, three sons, 
including William G. Somerville ‘73, a daughter. 
Katharine E.M. Somerville 78, A.M.’82, two brothers 
and three grandchildren. 


Willard H. “Skeet” Rue ‘39 on April 18 in Naples, 

Fla. A former mayor and resident of Freehold (N.J.) 
Township, he played semi-pro baseball in New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. A farmer until 1960, he worked for 
Pioneer Potato Co. and later, Edward Dilatush and 
Co. He is survived by his wife, Lillian, a son, two 
daughters, a brother, a granddaughter and two nieces. 


Alfred B. Kister Jr. "41 of Prescott, Ariz.,on July 7. 
He wasa turkey rancher. 


Raymond Lipscomb McDermott ‘41, LL.B.'47 on 
May 30 in Houston, where he wasa lawyer. He served 
in the Naval Air Corps during World War II. He is 
survived by his wife, Helen Carraway McDermott, his 
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mother, a sister, a brother, six children and eight 
grandchildren. 


Donald C. Mitchell ‘41 on February 28, 1982, in 
Bend, Ore. A stockbroker in Chicago, he was a World 
War II veteranand the first man in the Chicago area 
to receive the Silver Star. 


Richard A. Brown 43, LL.B.'47 in October 1982 in 
Riverside, Calif. He was a lawyer. 


Ruby Newman Butler B.S.N.°43 on April 7 at Duke 
Hospital. She served as a public health nurse in 
Clinton, N.C., for 28 years. She is survived by her 
husband, Stacy A. Butler, a brother, several sisters, 
including Sallie Newman Reynolds B.S.N.°48, several 
nieces, including Emma Shipp Crummie B.S.N.°62. 
and several nephews, including Glenn Edward 
Newman ‘69, M.D.73. Walter Joseph Newman 70, 
M.D.75 and William Newman M.D.738. 


John Delabarre Staub M.D.'46 on May 14 in 
Houston. He served as a Navy medical officer during 
World War Il and practiced general surgery for over 
30 years in Houston. He was an avid naturalist and 
was affiliated with many related organizations. He is 
survived by his wife, Alice York Staub, three children, 
and two sisters. 


Nancy Sour Thoma 46 on May 6 in Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
She was a guidance counselor at Webb School and 
was active in many civic organizations. She is survived 
by her husband, Roy E. Thoma Jr., and two sons. 
James V. Boehm Jr.'52 on May 19 in Pittsburgh. He 
was president of J.V. Boehm divison of Hefren 
Tillotson Inc. of Pittsburgh. He is survived by his 
wife. Maryann, and a son, Dwight Douglas Boehm. 


Rupert G. Bryan Jr.64 of Wilmington, N.C., on Sept. 
9, 1980. He was a quality control supervisor for 
Babcock & Wilcox Co.,a member of the city council 
and a lieutenant commander in the Naval Reserves. 
He is survived by his wife. H. Elizabeth W. Bryan. 


WANTED: 


One complete set of 
Duke University Wedgewood Plates 
in blue 
Contact Linda Sigmon, 
Alumni House, Duke University 
614 Chapel Drive, Durham, NC 27706 
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Davison of Duke: His 
Reminiscences is the story, in his 
own words, of the man who 
started the medical school at 
Duke and put it on its way to 
being one of the nation’s finest. 
Rhodes Scholar, young doctor at 
Hopkins, dean at Duke ... 
raconteur and traveler ... family 
man and friend to great and 
small—Davison is a joy to get to 
know. Edited by Jay Arena, MD 
’32, and John P. McGovern, MD 
’45, the illustrated hard-cover 
volume costs $20; the specially 
numbered collector’s volume, $25. 
Thanks to the foundation that 
underwrote the publication costs, 
all proceeds go to the Duke 
University School of Medicine 
Scholarship Fund. 


Please send me copies of Davison of Duke: His 
Reminiscences at $20 each, and numbered collector’s copies 
at $25 each. | understand that all proceeds go to the Duke University 
School of Medicine Scholarship Fund. 

name 
address ___ 
zip. 

Add 4 percent sales tax for deliveries in North Carolina. Make checks 
payable to “Davison of Duke” and send this coupon to: Davison of 
Duke, Box 3701, Duke University Medical Center, Durham, NC 27710. 























would be fora great writer not to worship language, we do 
not know what possibilities the statement rules out. The 
difficulty here is not due to the imprecision of “worship 
language.” Although “good speller” is not very precise, 
some writers are definitely good spellers and some writers 
are not. The difficulty with “worship language” is that we 
lack any independent way of determining whether a writer 
we regard as great worships language. If we take the 
greatness of a writer as proof that the writer worships 
language, then the original statement, despite appearances, 
says nothing. A statement that fails to say that the world is 
not one way rather than another also fails to say that the 
world is one way rather than another. 

Try then to acquire the habit of asking yourself what 
is inconsistent with what you are saying or thinking. What 
| would show that you are wrong? Anything both definite 
and true is inconsistent with something definitely false. The 
ability to speak, write and think clearly enough to be 
wrong is a great intellectual virtue. Those who attain it 
often are wrong. They then need another great virtue, the 
ability to abandon a belief in the light of evidence or of 


evidence newly seen to be relevant. The risk of falsehood is . 


the price of truth. 

Valid Reasoning — We have not exhausted the 
theoretical interest of inconsistency. A theory of inconsist- 
ency is also a theory of validity. As commonly used, “valid” 
is a general term of commendation. “Valid” also has a 
stricter sense applied only to arguments and inferences, the 
giving of reasons in support of a conclusion. Whenever you 
confront an argument or inference, you can ask two kinds 
of questions. You can ask whether the reasons given are 
true, and you can ask whether the conclusion really follows 
from the reasons given. These two questions are indepen- 
dent. The reasons given might be true even though the 
conclusion does not follow, and the conclusion might 
follow even though the reasons given are notall true. A 





valid argument is one in which the conclusion really does 
follow, so that if all the reasons given are true, the conclu- 
sion must also be true. The strictest kind of validity is 
deductive. It is logically impossible for all reasons given for 
the conclusion of a deductively valid argument to be true 
and the conclusion to be false. In other words, all the rea- 
sons given together with the contradictory of the conclusion 
are inconsistent. 

Not all plausible reasoning is deductively valid. Good 
reasons for believing a conclusion can be consistent with its 
falsity. Many of our reasonable beliefs cannot be 
supported deductively without assuming something at 
least as questionable as the belief we are trying to support. 
Deductively valid reasoning, and arguments that attempt 
to be deductively valid, are nevertheless very common. 
Every successful argument by counterexample, for 
example, is deductively valid. Many scientific theories are 
deductively organized. 

The Science of Inconsistency — The following three 
statements are, of course, inconsistent: “All Duke students 
follow basketball. Robinson is a Duke student. Robinson 
does not follow basketball.” There is no way these can all be 
true. An argument from any two of them to the contradic- 
tory of the third is deductively valid. The inconsistency 
involved here has nothing in particular to do with beinga 
Duke student, following basketball, or Robinson. Rather 
than being due to the content of the three statements, the 
inconsistency here is due to their logical form. Having just 
the same logical form, the following three statements are 
inconsistent in just the same way: All metals are solid at 
room temperature. Mercury is a metal. “Mercury is not 
solid at room temperature.” Logic, the formal science of 
inconsistency, provides ways of understanding the formal 
similarities between examples such as these apart from 
their differences in subject matter. 

Aristotle’s logic can handle the examples we have just 


considered. Logic, unlike most of the subjects studied at 
Duke, has been part of the university curriculum ever since 
there have been universities. Refinements of Aristotle’s 
logic in the Middle Ages did not greatly increase its scope, 
and logic fora long time was considered to bea finished 
science, cut and dried. About 100 years ago, logic made a 
significant advance, greatly increasing the variety of logical 
forms of statements that it could represent abstracted from 
their subject matter. Today, attempts continue to expand 
the scope of logic still further. 

For many areas of serious research in mathematics, 
philosophy, computer science, and linguistics, modern logic 
is essential. The purpose of this little essay is served if you 
are persuaded that the importance of logic is not restricted 
to these or any particular theoretical interests. Anyone 
concerned with having true beliefs about any subject should 
be able to recognize inconsistency, and a practical knowl- 
edge of logic can greatly aid such recognition. 


DAVID H. SANFORD 


Sanford is a philosophy professor and president of the N.C. 
Philosophical Society. He has served on the executive 
committee and program committees of the Eastern division 
of the American Philosophical Association. The Detroit 
native attended Oberlin College, earning his undergraduate 
degree from Wayne State and his doctorate from Cornell. 
He has held visiting appointments at the University of 
Oregon, University of Michigan and Dalhousie University. 
Before joining the Duke faculty in 1970, he taught at 
Dartmouth College. Sanford’s articles in professional 
journals are primarily concerned with topics in meta- 
physics, the theory of knowledge and philosophical logic. 
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How to Think Straight Series 








Truth, Falsehood and 
Socratic Self-examination 


Duke’s How to Think Straight Series, essays written by faculty 
members and made available to students by the president’s 
office, is designed to “contribute to a better understanding of 
the intellectual process inherent in liberal learning.” 


Truth and Health — Jogging may be healthy for you but 
not healthy for me. There is no appearance of paradox or 
puzzle about this. Something that promotes your health 
may fail to promote mine. 

Consider the claim that while astrology might not be 
true for everybody, it is true for me. Claims of the same sort 
can be put in terms of existence or reality, rather than in 
terms of truth. “Astrological influences might not be real to 
you, but they are real to me. Although they don’t exist for 
you, they do exist for me.” 

In these cases, the qualification “for me” is not so 
straightforward as it is in the jogging example. If we are to 
use our understanding of “healthy for me” to interpret 
these claims about astrology, they come to something like 
this: “lam influenced by the sun, moon, stars and planets. 
These astrological influences on emotions, circumstances, 
and fates are selective. Although they act on me, they do 
notact on everybody. Perhaps they do not act on you.” But 
it isnot likely that this is the intended meaning. If you deny 
the truth of astrology. and I respond that astrology is true 
for me, if not for you, | advocate a kind of mutual 
tolerance. | tolerate your disbelief in astrology and ask you 
to tolerate my belief. | imply that it is not useful or 
appropriate for us to discuss whether or not astrology is 
just plain true. We should not try to convince each other; 
we should not investigate whether our reasons withstand 
scrutiny: we should live and let live. When I say that 
astrology is true for me but not for you, | claim that I 
believe in astrology and that | am unwilling seriously to 
entertain your suggestion that my belief is false. 

“True for me” and “healthy for me” are thus 
importantly different. If something is healthy for me, it is, 
to that extent, healthy. Being healthy for me is one way of 
being healthy. If something is true for me, on the other 
hand, it need not, in any sense, be literally true. Being true 
for me is not one way of being true; for the mere fact that I 
believe something, even if I believe it deeply and hold it to 
be important, does not in general contribute in any way to 
its being true. “Real for me” and “Exists for me” are similar. 
If something is real for me, it does not thereby havea 
special, personal kind of reality. 

“True for me” is an intellectually dangerous idiom you 
should avoid. When tempted to use it, you should substitute 
“I believe this,” and remember that beliefs, even beliefs 
deeply felt, are often false. The relation between truth and 
falsity is the main topic of this essay. 

When Falsehood is Inevitable — Suppose that you 
believe that no fish live in Lake Erie while I believe that 
enough fish still live in Lake Erie to support commercial 
fishing. We can know thatat least one of these beliefs is false 
without knowing anything about the fish population of 
Lake Erie, for we can recognize them as mutually inconsist- 
ent. A number of statements or beliefs are inconsistent if 
there is no possible way for them all to be true. Inconsistent 
beliefs do not always come in pairs. Any number of state- 
ments or beliefs may be involved. Although it is possible, 
for example, for any two of the following to be jointly true, 
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there is no possible way for all of them to be true at the same 
time: Tom is taller than Harry; Harry is taller than Mike; 
Mike is taller than Tom. 

Socrates is the main character in most of Plato’s 
dialogues. Some of these dialogues portray Socrates as 
questioning another character in search of a definition of a 
concept such as courage, friendship, piety, virtue or justice. 
One of the several features common to these so-called 
Socratic dialogues is that Socrates’ characters are not all 
unusually stupid or intellectually careless. They represent 
different aspects of a normal person who has little skill in 
self-examination. The Socratic dialogues suggest what 
independent experience confirms: all of us have inconsist- 
ent beliefs. The inconsistency is usually unrecognized, and 
we may expend considerable intellectual effort to protect 
ourselves from the recognition. One mark of intellectual 
growth is breaking the habit of refusing seriously to enter- 
tain the possibility that not all of one’s beliefs can be true. 

Two Kinds of Inconsistency — If you are right about 
the absence of fish in Lake Erie, then | am wrong. If lam 
right in thinking that commercial fishing continues, then 
youare wrong. It does not follow that | am right if you are 
wrong. Although there is no possible way for both of our 
beliefs to be true, it is possible for them both to be false. Ifa 
number of statements are mutually inconsistent, it does not 
follow that at least one of them is true, only that at least one 
of them is false. 

There isa common kind of inconsistency, however, 
that makes truth as inevitable as falsehood. If you believe 
that no fish live in Lake Erie and | believe that some fish live 
in Lake Erie, our beliefs are not only inconsistent or 
contrary; they are also contradictory. Contradictory state- 
ments or beliefs do always come in pairs. Two statements 
are contradictory if there is no possible way for them both 
to be true and also no possible way for them both to be 
false. If lam wrong in thinking that some fish live in Lake 
Erie, it follows that you are right. 

“We hold opposite positions. | am sure that your posi- 
tion is mistaken. That is why I am sure my position is 
correct.” If the opposites involved here are not contradic- 
tories, but merely inconsistent, this is a fallacious pattern of 
argument. Since we naturally each think we are correct, 
there is something we agree about despite our disagree- 
ment: At least one of us is correct. Although we both believe 
this, we may both be wrong. The truth might lie in an 
alternative neither of us has considered. 

Truth’s Debt to Falsehood — The principle that every- 
thing inconsistent with a true belief is false has wide 
applications. 

Since conversation plays important social roles 
besides conveying information, it is not always appropriate 
to ask whether something is literally true. The question of 
truth is still appropriate far more often than it is raised. 
Critical thinking and reading involve more than attempting 
to understand what is said. It also involves trying, as best 
youare able, to decide whether what is said is consistent 
with everything you believe already. Something consistent 
with everything you believe may nevertheless be false, and 
something inconsistent with one of your previous beliefs 
may show only that your previous belief should be 
abandoned. At times, however, you can be confident 
enough in your previous belief to reject a new statement 


which you realize to be inconsistent with it. Such realiza- 
tions do not always occur automatically. Often they occur 
only upon reflection. 

Plato’s dialogue the “Meno” contains a famous 
passage in which Socrates asks a person without mathe- 
matical training how to construct a square with twice the 
area of a given square. Socrates persuades this person that 
his initial answer, “By constructing a square whose sides 
are twice as long as the sides of the first square,” is incorrect, 
and he does it without giving him any new information. By 
asking questions of the right kind, Socrates shows that this 
answer Is inconsistent with obviously true beliefs the person 
has already. This example of a person’s holding inconsist- 
ent beliefs is so natural that it helps convince the reader that 
situations of this kind are common. Many of the falsehoods 
we unthinkingly accept can be seen to be false on reflection. 
Learning to reflect is learning how to ask Socratic questions 
to oneself. 

The more statements with which a given statement is 
inconsistent, the greater its risk of being false. “All great 
writers are good spellers” clearly runs a greater risk of 
falsehood than “Some great writers are good spellers.” The 
first statement can be disproved by a single example of a 
great writer who spells poorly. An example used for such 
purpose is called a counterexample. © 

Notice that neither truth nor falsity requires absolute 
precision. The fact that there is no accepted sharp dividing 
line between great and less great writers, or between good 
and less good spellers, does not prevent “All great writers 
are good spellers” either from being definitely true or from 
being definitely false. 

Sometimes the search for a counterexample need 
venture no further than what you know already. What you 
might have accepted without reflection you now reject 
because you see it conflicts with something you knew 
beforehand. Sometimes the search for a counterexample 
requires the most highly developed investigative 
techniques appropriate toa field of inquiry. A scientific 
hypothesis gains credibility when experts look for 
counterexamples and cannot find any. 

Although they naturally go together, the desire to 
avoid false beliefs and the desire to have true ones are often 
in conflict. While false beliefs can be avoided by avoiding 
belief altogether, and if you could somehow believe every- 
thing, you would believe everything true, these are absurd 
extremes. And it is a continuing intellectual task to main- 
tain a proper balance between the conflicting desires. 

There are two ways in which a statement can be safe 
from refutation. If the contradictory of a statement is itself 
an inconsistency, then there is no possibility that the 
original statement is false. The truths of mathematics are 
like this. Their truth does not depend on how the world 






contrast, purport to say that the world actually is a certain 
way rather than another way it might possibly have been. 
There is a temptation, in making such statements, to avoid © 
the risk of falsehood by leaving it unclear what you are 
denying. “All great writers worship language.” This may 
appear to be saying something, but with what is it 
inconsistent? Until we have a fairly clear idea of what it 
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happens to be. Most statements outside of mathematics, in 
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Farewell to a format 


“The publication of the Alumni Register I 


count a most significant event in the history of 


Trinity College. It will be a permanent 
medium of communication between the 
college and her sons...” 


President William Preston Few 


Trinity Alumni Register 
1915, Vol. 1, No. 1 


n his greeting to alumni in the very first Register, 

President Few couldn't anticipate the unprece- 

dented growth his beloved Trinity College would 
undergo during the next decade, culminating in 1924 
with the transformation of a small southern college into 
a major university. He couldn't predict his own involve- 
ment during the school’s rapid expansion, though it 
would punctuate his tenure as Duke’s first president. He 
couldn't foresee the societal changes that would make 
the phrase “college and her sons” at best amusing, at 
worst archaic in the reading 68 years hence. 

But his prophesy was correct. The Register indeed 
became a permanent medium of communication, and 
continues today to chronicle changes—both the antici- 
pated and the unexpected —for Duke’s 65,000 sons and 
daughters. 

Now the Register will itself undergo a much antici- 
pated change—from tabloid to magazine format. This 
issue is the last in which the news of Duke will appear in 
the now-familiar newsprint tabloid. The new magazine 
will be in the mail by late March, and from then on will 
serve as the bimonthly vehicle for communication 
between Duke and its alumni. 

Astute alumni from the classes before 1975 will 


properly charge that there is nothing new about a maga- - 


zine format for the Register. Throughout most of its 
68-year history, the Register has been a magazine. From 
1915 to 1924, the Trinity Alumni Register was the size of 
the literary journal, and like sucha publication, carried 
virtually no pictures to break up the expanse of type. 

As Trinity College grew in prestige, becoming 
Duke University, its alumni publication reflected that 
change—both in content and format. From 1925 to 
1975, the Duke Alumni Register became a true maga- 
zine, with liberal use of photographs and drawings. 

Augmenting the Register from 1964 to 1975 was 
the Duke Alumni News Register, a quarterly newspaper 
carrying briefer news items than the more feature- 
oriented magazine. During most of its existence, the 
magazine was sent free to alumni dues-payers, and later 
to those making contributions to the university’s annual 
fund. The quarterly newspaper went to all alumni. The 
Register as tabloid was developed in 1975 as a cost- 
effective way to combine news, classnotes and features 
into one publication for all alumni. 

In its various cloaks since 1915, the Register has 
taken its readers through the reigns of six university 
presidents and 13 U.S. presidents, Prohibition, the 
Depression, one World War, civil rights and integra- 
tion. Its pages have mirrored the effects of industrial 
revolution, the results of campus revolution and the 
advent of technological revolution. 
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The class notes have long been personal and 
societal road markers. Froma 1935 Register: “She is a 
lawyer, the first woman from North Carolina to be 
permitted to practice before the Supreme Court of the 
U.S.” From another note: “A small cut on her finger 
developed into blood poisoning from which she was 
not able to rally because of her weakened condition 
(from influenza).” Class notes in today’s Register are 
tomorrow’s historical footnotes—telling us how we 
lived, which problems we could solve, and which we 
could not. 

Over the years, the university’s expansion in facili- 
ties, scope and reputation gave the Register a more 
diverse resource base, which posed its own challenge to 
the Register staff. “If you wanted to know about the 
university back in the ‘20s, °30s, and even into the ‘40s, 
there were a half-dozen people who could tell you every- 
thing there was to know,” says University Secretary 
Roger Marshall, managing editor and then editor of the 
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Register from 1947 to 1962. “As the university became 
more complex, you had to reach out to the greater 
number of resources.” 


In addition to its impact on decades of Duke grad- 
uates, the Register has not been ignored by its peers. 
The American Alumni Council recognized the maga- 
zine in 1967 with Newsweek’s Publication Award for 
“achievement in alumni publication content relating to 
the institution and public affairs.” In 1982, the Council 
for Advancement and Support of Education named the 
Register “Tabloid of the Year” with the Grand Award 
“fora superior program in educational advancement.” 

Maintaining the ties between Duke and its alumni 
has become a more demanding task, but William 
Preston Few’s vision for the Register in 1915 remains 
intact 68 years later. The medium of communication 
still exists. Even as the format changes, the priority will 
not. 
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News from the University’s campuses 


East and West 








Lionel Hampton— 


good vibes for Duke 
jazz studies program 


Jazz great Lionel Hampton came to campus 
in November to help out a friend, artist-in- 
residence Paul Jeffrey. His two-day visit, 
which included a concert and a panel discus- 
sion, was alsoa boost to Duke’s growing jazz 
studies program. 

“T feel that Lionel’s visit here is very im- 
portant since we are rekindling our fires, so 
to speak,” says Jeffrey, conductor of the 
Duke Jazz Ensemble and director of the jazz 
studies program. “I don’t believe the impact 
has been fully realized in terms of what it can 
do forthe program. He’salso given mea com- 
mitment of being constantly involved. He’s 
going to be available.” 

The concert in Page Auditorium was re- 
corded fora “Live at Duke” album featuring 
the Duke Jazz Ensemble. Sponsors were the 
Duke music department, Institute of the Arts, 
Office of Cultural Affairs and the Duke 
University Major Attractions Committee. 

Hampton, a versatile musician, is best 
known for his skill on the vibraphone, or 
“vibes,” an instrument that appeared on the 
musical scene about 1930. 

In his book, “Jazz; A History,” author 
Frank Tirro, former chairman of Duke’s 
music department, wrote: “(Hampton’s) 
style of playing...opened the eyes of jazz per- 
cussionists to the musical potential of the 
vibraphone.” 

That style earned Hampton the title, “King 
of the Vibes.” At 70, he remains active, per- 
forming 50 weeks out of the year all over the 
world. 

Jeffrey, who plays saxophone, has per- 
formed with Hampton often. “My first pro- 
fessional experience with Lionel Hampton,” 
he recalls, “goes some years back when he 
was performing at the Metropol. I used to 
come in and sit in with the band. 

“Inthe mid-1970s over at Long Island Uni- 
versity, they had a concert celebrating his 
50th year in show business, and I had a group, 
a big band...Lionel came in and gave us some 
music and played with the band. He asked me 
to come work with him, so subsequently I’ve 
worked with the band off and onever since... 
(He’s) always been very kind and made it very 
easy for me to work with him when I wasn’t 
teaching. He’d just open upa place in his 
band for me.” 

Such a spot was created during a recent 
European tour. Jeffrey performed on Hamp- 
ton’s latest album, “Made in Japan,” re- 
corded live thissummer in Tokyo. He also 
did the arrangements for three cuts on the 
SEP. 

The full-time artist-in-residence came to 
Duke last fall from Rutgers to head the jazz 


studies program. “The appointment of a re- 
nowned jazz performer such as Paul Jeffrey,” 
says Fenner Douglass, music department 
chairman, “has been a source of great inspira- 
tion over the campus community, but espe- 
cially for us inthe music department. It shows 
a gratifying administrative support for our 
efforts in prolonging influences left by the late 
Mary Lou Williams and her predecessors in 
jazz activities at Duke.” 

Hampton and Jeffrey took part ina panel 
discussion of “Bebop, Improvisation and Art 
of the Fifties.” The panel included Robert 
Ward, music department; Vernon Pratt, art 
department; Village Voice jazz critic Stanley 
Crouch; and Dave Chertok, jazz historian. 
Some of Chertok’s jazz movies of the 1950s 
were shown in Baldwin Auditorium. 

Both events were part of Duke's year-long 
celebration of abstract expressionism being 


sponsored by the Institute of the Arts, the 


Duke art museum, the music and art depart- 
ments, Duke dance program and the Office of 
Cultural Affairs.” 


Trustees to decide 
on new dormitory 


Duke’s board of trustees gave preliminary 
approval in September to the construction of 
anew dormitory on West Campus to relieve 
overcrowding. But problems with financing 
the project may affect the final decision ex- 
pected during the board’s December meeting. 

The dorm would be built in Edens Quad- 
rangle between Edens Drive and Towerview 
Road, ata cost of nearly $10 million. It would 
accommodate 335 students and include din- 
ing facilities and study rooms. 

The board approved $150,000 in Septem- 
ber for development of the residence hall. But 
in November President Terry Sanford put the 
dormitory’s architects on hold, saying that 
Duke would not spend any more money until 
he studied the proposal further. 

“As I look nowat the plans for the cost and 
the financing of the proposed dormitory,” 
Sanford says, “it appears to me that it is be- 
yond our reach. Unless we find some way of 
financing it, we will have to abandon these 
plans and do something else.” 

So far university officials have been un- 
able to come up witha method of financing 
that would not force room rents up or drain 
the university’s resources. A large donation 
would solve the problem, but Sanford says, 
“| haven’t ever been able to generate any 
interest ina gift fora dormitory.” 

“Space has beena problem here to varying 
degrees since the end of World War II,” says 
William J. Griffith 50, vice president for 
student life. “The undergraduate student 


population has increased, particularly in 
more recent years.” 

While class size has remained stable for the 
last five years, a greater number of students 
are opting for on-campus housing. “Today, 
87 percent elect to live on campus,” he says. 

Since the university gaurantees housing for 
its undergraduates, selected single rooms are 
doing double duty and larger doubles are now 
triples. Study rooms have also been converted 
to bedrooms. University arrangements with 
area apartment complexes have also helped 
to ease the housing crunch. 

“Duke has always had the reputation asa 
residential campus,” says Griffith. “With 
more activities on campus, students want to 
be a part of them. It’s mroe convenient to live 
oncampus.” 

When the new dorm was first proposed, 
some students were concerned that the addi- 
tional housing foreshadowed increased un- 
dergraduate enrollment. Last year, the board 
of trustees reaffirmed a commitment to main- 
taining the class size at 5,700. 


From the president 


To Duke Alumni: 


“The new dorm will alleviate all crowding 
in the residence halls,” says Griffith, “as well 
as give us additional faculty apartments.” 


Pseudepigrapha— 
a new credence 


A collection of early Jewish and Christian 
writings, for years discredited by early church 
authorities and left in archives and monas- 
teries around the world, has been published 
by a Duke biblical scholar. 

Knownas the Pseudepigrapha, these an- 
cient writings now are beinghailed by many 
scholars as having a powerful impact on the 
understanding of early Judaism and the ear- 
liest beginnings of Christianity. 

The project of editing the translations of 
these documents was undertaken by Duke’s 
International Center on Christian Origins. 
James H. Charlesworth, past director of the 
center and editor of the book, says preparing 


Because the design of the brown “Confidential Memorandum of Advice 
and Commentary” was such that most of you did not include names and 
addresses in your responses, I have asked the editor of the Alumni Register 
to allow this space for me to thank all of you who replied. I started answering 
all the signed memoranda individually, but soon realized that nothing else 
would be accomplished this fall if | continued. 

The thousands of responses again evidence the strength of your continu- 
ing commitment to Duke University. Your comments ona wide variety of 
matters have been extremely informative and have given mea clearer and 
freshened view of the university through your eyes. 

Some comments were laudatory, some were critical. Many, from experi- 
ence and observation, offered helpful suggestions, and you may be sure that 
they will be taken to heart. Some were delightfully nostalgic, while others 
spoke to present issues and raised questions about directions for the future. 
All of them are valuable commentaries and guides for thought and action. 

Your interest and the fresh perspectives you contribute are important, and 
I hope you will continue to give me the benefit of your ideas. 


With best wishes always, 
Sincerely, 


Terry Sanford 
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Keeping up with the Joneses 


Barney Jones ‘41, Ph.D.’58, religion profes- 
sor, writes: “Marjorie Jones and / are leaving 
Duke this December and moving out of the 
area. Marjorie retired as chapel hostess in 
May and my retirement from the faculty 
comes at the end of the current academic 
year, following a terminal sabbatical leave 

in the spring semester. We would very much 
like for students, past and present, and other 
Sriends to know where we are. Beginning this 
Dec. 1, we shall spend the period from Sept. 
15-May 15 in Acworth, N.H., Box 625, Zip 
03601. This will be our permanent mailing 
address. From May 15-Sept. 15 we shall bein 
Bridgehampton, Long Island, N.Y., Box 
1094, Zip 11932.” 


Class acts 


Here are the reunion planning committee 
chairs for Alumni Weekend '84. The classes 
of 1929, ‘34, '39, '44, '49, '54, '59, 64 and 69 


the Pseudepigrapha for publication has taken 
“11 years of my career.” More than 50 schol- 
ars from | 1 countries have also been involved 
in the massive project. 

“The Old Testament Pseudepigrapha,” re- 
cently published by Doubleday, contains 65 
works from a critical time in biblical history 

a 400-year period preceding and following 
the birth of Christ. Spanning the gap between 
the Old and New Testaments, this period has 
long puzzled and frustrated historians and 
theologians. 

The writings were labeled as pseudepig- 
raphical or “false” over two centuries ago 
by biblical scholars. Many of the books were 
found among medieval manuscripts, leading 
scholars to believe they were written centu- 
ries later than they actually were. The origi- 
nals have disappeared or been destroyed, 
possibly by wars and conquests, according to 
Charlesworth, and all that remain are copies. 

But with the 1947 discovery of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, credence was brought to these 
spurned writings. Several of the Pseudepig- 
raphic books were found in fragments along 
with writings of the Bible among the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. Since these fragments are of the third, 
second and first centuries B.C., scholars con- 
clude some of the Pseudepigrapha antedate 
or are contemporaneous with Christ. 

The titles of the documents also contrib- 
uted to the confusion of the scholars. With 
titles like “Testament of Moses,”“Odes of 
Solomon” and “Testament of Job,” the writ- 
ings were dismissed as false after concluding 
they could not have been written by the per- 
son for whom they were named. Scholars now 
know the documents were written by anony- 
mous authors who attributed the authorship 
to Old Testament figures. 

Charlesworth sees the Pseudepigrapha asa 
supplement to the Bible. “I am certainly not 
trying to say the Pseudepigrapha is as im- 
portant as the Bible; these writings, however, 
show how important the Bible is,” he says. 

Several of the books expand on Old Testa- 
ment stories suchas the sacrifice of Jephthah’s 
daughter in Judges 11. In Pseudo-Philo (the 
Pseudepigraphical book), the story is rewrit- 
ten to include his daughter's lamentation, and 
even reveals her name, Sheila. 

“We are beginning to see that Judaism was 
a highly literary culture,” says Charlesworth. 
“The Jews were great storytellers. They had 
acquired an amazing amount of knowledge 
about mankind, cosmology, astronomy and 
time.” 

Besides seeking a better understanding of 
Jewish and Christian culture at the time of 


» omber-December 1983 


will be holding their reunions June 7-10. The 
classes of 1974 and 1979 will hold a fall 
reunion, Nov. 9-10. 


1929— Chester Andrews, Polly Werber 
Robertson 

1934— Glenn Anderson, Celestine Beamer 
Gohdes 

1939— William Franck 

1944— Catherine Dillion Gross, Roy Smart 


Jr. 
1949— Carl Sapp 
1954— Robert Booth 


1959— George Dutrow 

1964— Lydia Cantrell Gill, AlRimer 

1969— Kathy Moore Aldridge, Fred Lind 

1974— Don Etheridge Jr., Doren Madey 
Pinnell, William Bunn Jr. 

1979— Walker Anderson Mabe 


If you would like to join any phase of reunion 
planning, call Jesse Colvin, reunion coordina- 
tor, at (919)684-5114. 


Christ, scholars are searching for and finding 
similarities between the two religions. 

Study of the writings reveal a Jewish cul- 
ture that was very theocentric. The Book of 
Maccabees tells of how the Jews were perse- 
cuted much as Christians were later. 

Before 150 B.C., during Jewish resistance 
to Greek force, circumcision was forbidden 
and the punishment for violation was death. 
Jewish mothers, as Christians did in follow- 
ing centuries, feared breaking a law of God 
more than the man-made law. They refused 
to compromise their faith, and their infant 
sons were killed. As anadditional punish- 
ment, the mother was made to wear her dead 
infant hanging around her neck. 

The Pseudepigrapha has provided new in- 
sights into Christ, his teachings and the cul- 
ture of his day, says Charlesworth. James 
Cleland, the late dean of the Duke Chapel, 
called the collection “the books that Jesus 
read.” 
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Fashionably late 


The MGM movie “Brainstorm,” filmed in 
October 1981 at Duke and other areas of 
North Carolina, was supposed to have its na- 
tional premiere in Raleigh in early October. 
As it turned out, North Carolinians saw the 
film more than a week after it opened else- 
where in the country in late September. The 
Oct. 6 premiere—a $100-per-person benefit 
for the North Carolina Museum of History— 
was decidedly fashionable, but hardly nation- 
al. It was all part of a continuing story of 
chaos that seemed to mark the project even 
before filming was completed. The movie's 
distribution was held up for well over a year 
when closing scenes had to be reshot after the 
accidental drowning death in California of 
co-star Natalie Wood. Early speculation was 
that the project would be canceled, and later 
centered on where the completed film would 
premiere. A Raleigh theater was selected, 
although a special premiere committee in 
Durham sought to attract the film by having 


Charlesworth says there is evidence that 
some Pseudepigraphical books may have had 
an influence of Jesus’ teachings, as recorded 
in the New Testament. I] Enoch, forexample, 
has passages that are similar to the teachings 
of Jesus in Matthew 5: “Let your communica- 
tion be ‘yea, yea; nay, nay.” The John 14 
passage, “In my house are many mansions,” 
parallels Il Enoch 6l. 

“Jesus was a Jew,” says Charlesworth. 
“Many of his ideas, of course, are paralled in 
Judaism. 

“The unknown author of the Pseudepig- 
raphical book titled “Odes of Solomon’ clearly 
was a follower of Christ,” says Charlesworth. 
A passage from that book reads: “He (the 
Lord) became like me, that I might receive 
him. In form He was considered like me, that 
| might put him on. And 1 trembled not when 
I saw him, because he was gracious to me. 
Like my nature He became, that I might 
understand him. And like my form, that I 
might not turnaway from him.” 

Charlesworth and others agree that the 
author was referring to Christ. Whether the 
author actually knew Jesus or was speaking 
of a vision is not known. 

“The Pseudepigrapha, along with other 
early Jewish writings,” says Charlesworth, 
“helps us to see how varied were the responses 
to God, the Lawand Covenant during the 
time of Jesus.” 

Volume 1,“Apocalyptic Literature & 
Testaments,” appeared in bookstores in 
October. Volume II, “Expansions of the Old 
Testament,” will be published in 1984. 


SUSAN BRANCH 


Branch is an editorial assistant with the Duke 
News Service. 


New device expands 
ocean exploration 


The development of a hemosponge bya re- 
search couple from Duke’s Marine Labora- 
tory at Beaufort, N.C., has paved the way for 
“artificial gills” that can extract oxygen 
directly from seawater. Further development 
could enable humans to stay beneath the sea 
indefinitely by making use of oxygen in the 
water around them. 

“It provides the potential,” says Joseph 
Bonaventura, “for opening up for explora- 
tion regions of the ocean never accessible 
before.” 


an 84-foot replica of King K ong attached to 
the Central Carolina Bank Building. The 
structure, once known as the Hill Building, 
was designed by the architect of New York’s 
Empire State Building—site of K ong’s last 
stand. When Raleigh won out, plans went 
ahead for the Oct. 6 premiere. But suddenly 
the distributors opted for an earlier release 
date. It was too late to rescind the invites— 
the champagne was already onice. So North 
Carolinians waited while their neighbors 
over the borders watched the film. Directed 
by Douglas Trumbull, who won Academy 
Awards for special effects in “Close En- 
counters of the Third Kind,” and “2001: A 
Space Odyssey,” “Brainstorm” also stars 
Christopher Walken, Louise Fletcher and 
Cliff Robertson. The film is about a scientist 
who develops a device that can record on tape 
people’s thoughts and feelings. The script 
centers around Duke, and its name is used in 
the film. Among campus locations used were 
the Duke gardens, the chapel, Duke Hospital 
North and the hyperbaric chamber. 





The heart of the hemosponge is an oxygen 
carrier, hemoglobin, that is attached toa 
solid carrier, a polyurethane. “This makes 
possible an efficient extraction of oxygen 
from seawater,” says Celia Bonaventura. 

The Bonaventuras, both biochemists, have 
been involved in basic research on oxygen 
carriers for many years. He is director of the 


Duke Marine Biomedical Center at the Beau- 


fort base, She is associate director. 

The hemosponge is deceptively simple. It 
is made by combining hemoglobin witha pre- 
polymer —a substance with the consistency 
and color of golden honey—to forma poly- 
urethane substance similar to that in seat 
cushions. The sponge retains some of the bio- 
logical properties, particularly its ability to 
bind oxygen. 

Hemoglobin is the blood component in hu- 
mans that carries oxygen from the lungs to all 
parts of the body where it oxidizes or burns 
the food-energy stored in tissues. In fish, 
hemoglobin circulates through gills to extract 
oxygen from seawater. 

The hemosponge can be confined ina con- 
tainer. When seawater is passed through the 
container, it willextract oxygen. Oxygen can 
then be siphoned off by drawing a vacuum 
over the container, or it can be released by hit- 
ting the sponge with a weak electrical charge. 

By using a two-stage cycle, one container 
can extract oxygen while oxygen is being 
removed from the other, thus providing a 
continuous supply. A container on the order 
of three feet in diameter by nine to 10 feet in 
length, the Bonaventuras speculate, could 
provide oxygen to 150 on the ocean floor. 

Joseph Bonaventura says “artificial gills” 
for individual use would most likely be in the 
form of a backpack holding cannisters of 
hemosponge. 

With a $300,000 research contract awarded 
by the Aquanautics Corp. of San Francisco, 
they will continue their research and expect 
to bring the hemosponge to the stage of “a 
laboratory demonstration unit.” Duke has 
sold the patent rights to corporation for $1 
million. 

The biosponge process can produce other 
biologically active sponges. For example, 
Joseph Bonaventura has mixed sulfur with 
the prepolymer to create a sponge for clean- 
ing up mercury spills. Mercury exposed to air 
produces poisonous vapors but can be neu- 
tralized with sulfur. 

He also has an iodine sponge. Easily han- 
dled and non-staining, it kills bacteria. 
Theoretically, it could be used asa scrub 
sponge for surgeons. 
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By using a refined version of amniocentesis, 

test performed on the fluid surrounding a 

_ fetus, doctors at Duke’s medical center can 

- detect sickle cell disease in the fetus. The test is 
also being used at a number of other centers. 
_ “The enzymes necessary to test for sickle 
cell disease weren’t available before,” says 
Dr. Wendell Rosse, co-director of the Com- 
prehensive Sickle Cell Center at Duke. 

“Even now, the test is very difficult. There- 
fore we only offer it when both parents have 
sickle cell trait, or when the mother has it and 
the father is unknown.” 

Whether parents choose to terminate or to 
continue a pregnancy, knowing whether the 
disease is present, Rosse suggests, can avoid 
anguish later. 

“Inthe past, children under the age of five 
who suffered from sickle cell disease had a 
mortality rate of 30 percent,” Rosse says. And 
the disease left the infant susceptible to often 
fatal infections. 


“Today at Duke, the death rate among 
these infants is near zero because we teach 
parents to watch for fever and other symp- 
toms of infection and to see that their chil- 
dren get prompt medical care,” says Dr. 
Thomas R. Kinney, the sickle cell center’s 
other director. 

Sickle cell disease, a genetic disorder 
marked by an abnormal hemoglobin mole- 
cule, is the most common hereditary disease 
known. Among blacks in Africa, the inci- 
dence of sickle cell disease is estimated at 
20-30 percent of the population. In the United 
States, the disease affects about one in 400 
blacks. 

A much higher number of blacks—one 
out of 10—has the sickle cell trait. A carrier 
generally shows nosymptoms. If the carrier 
marries another carrier, they run a one-in- 
four risk of having a child who has the dis- 
ease. Only prenatal testing can establish 
whether a fetus has sickle cell anemia, sickle 
cell trait or normal hemoglobin. 

While the genetic roots of the disease are 
well understood, it remains uncurable. In its 
mild form, it may cause nothing more than 


fatigue. Buta virulent attack of sickle cell 
disease can result in hospitalization. 

Symptoms often include pain that wracks 
the body, bacterial infection (which may re- 
sult in an illness like pneumonia), ulcers on 
the leg, and bone changes that affect the 
shape of the skull or spine. In general, vic- 
tims’ tissues and organs progressively dete- 
riorate, which may shorten their lives. 

Duke’s Comprehensive Sickle Cell Center, 
which opened in April, is one of 10 such cen- 
ters recognized by the National Institutes of 
Health. 


Notes 


Andrew D. Parker Jr., director of university 
development at Duke, is the new vice presi- 
dent for development and alumni affairs at 
Southern Methodist University in Dallas, 
Texas. Parker, who had been associate direc- 
tor of development for Brown University, 
came to Duke in 1978 as director of planned 
giving and assistant director of development. 
In 1980 he was named associate director and 
1981, director. 


® Rachel Zonelle Booth, currently associate 
dean of the Maryland School of Nursing, has 
been named assistant vice president for health 
affairs and dean of nursing at Duke. She will 
come to Duke Jan. | and will take over as 
dean of nursing next Sept. | when the present 
Duke nursing dean, Ruby Wilson, returns to 
full-time teaching as professor of nursing. 
Booth will be responsible for all of nursing 

at Duke, including the educational programs 
of the nursing school and administration of 
nursing services at Duke Hospital. She re- 
ceived her bachelor’s in nursing, her master’s 
in medical-surgical administration and her 
doctorate in administration of higher educa- 
tion at the University of Maryland. 


® Paul D. Carrington, dean of the law school, 
was reappointed toa new term of five years 
as dean, effective July 1, 1983. 


@ Frederick L. Thurstone, biomedical engi- 
neering professor, is the 1983 winner of the 
Joseph H. Holmes Pioneer Award for his re- 
search and development work in diagnostic 
ultrasound. 





They tore the goal post down when Duke beat Georgia Tech, 
32-26. Homecoming also brought back 250 members of the 
Class of ’78, holding their reunion that weekend and cele- 
brating the victory at a pig picking. But the highlight for one 
alumna who didn’t attend the Alumni Barbecue was the 
drawing of her name for a trip. GAA President Richard 
Maxwell and Alumni Director Laney Funderburk assisted. 


or Jacqueline Burgard Griffith 55, Oct. 31 was 
just another day as a second-grade teacher in 

DeKalb County, Ga. It was Halloween, but she’d 
already seen some 24 Halloweens as botha teacher and 
parent. But then Griffith got a call from her husband, 
Albert, informing her that she’d wona trip for two 
to Europe. Her name was drawn by President Terry 
Sanford from among more than 12,000 dues-paying 
alumni during Duke’s Oct. 29 Homecoming. The 
drawing was sponsored by the General Alumni 


Association. 


_ Says Griffith, “I immediately rushed back to the 

class room bubbling over about this surprise. I quickly 
_ pulled down the map and showed the children Atlanta, 
Ga., and walked my finger across the ocean and ex- 
plained that Mr. Griffith and I were going to Europe 
this summer. We had wona trip! Well, there was 
deathly silence. Finally one small voice said, ‘Who is 
going to teach us?’ After I reassured them I would stay 
until school was over, some of them became a bit 
| excited with me. What the students have lacked in 
excitement their parents and the rest of the faculty have 


more than compensated.” 


The Griffith family lives in Tucker, Ga., and in- 
cludes four children, two cats and two dogs. Two chil- 
dren are in college, which Jacqueline admits would 
make a first-time trip to Europe impossible under any 
but these special circumstances. The June 27-July 9 trip 
is part of the Alumni Travel Program and includes visits 
to Switzerland, France, Germany and Holland. A high- 
light of the journey isa five-day Rhine-M oselle cruise 


aboard the Dutch steamer, M.S. Kroes. 


“We want to thank the magic fingers that pulled 
my name out of the hat,” says Griffith. “\Ve will do our 
yest to enjoy every minute to the fullest and to repre- 
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The first link 


The Alumni A dmissions A dvisory Commit- 
tee’s New Chairperson Workshop, heldon 
campus Sept. 9-10, brought 22 participants 
representing classes from 1935 to 1982. The 
group, whose members traveled to Duke 
from as far away as California, plays a major 
role in the selection and admission of alumni 
children by helping to identify and recruit 





Chancellor Brodie meets AAAC chairpersons 


s a research engineer for the Boeing Company 

in the mid-1960s, Earl H. Dowell specialized in 

aeroelasticity—striking that precarious bal- 
ance between rigidity and flexibility in airplane wing 
design. Even Boeing’s best could be improved. 

As dean of the engineering school—college admin- 
istrator instead of aeronautics researcher—he’s still 
improving the best, and he must still strike a balance if 
the works are going to fly. 

Among his priorities for the engineering school are 
the recruitment and retention of faculty, and he says the 
latter is an equally challenging task. “There are attrac- 
tive offers coming from industry and government as 
well as academia. There is a lot of mobility, of which I 
am a prime example.” Indeed, his career has spanned all 
three arenas. 

Dowell, age 46, received his undergraduate degree 
from the University of Illinois in 1959, and his master’s 
and doctorate from MIT. After stints on MIT’s faculty 
and at Boeing asa research engineer, he joined Prince- 
ton’s mechanical and aerospace engineering faculty, 
where he remained until his appointment to Duke. 

He has served as a consultant to numerous indus- 
trial and governmental organizations including two of 
NASA’s space shuttle advisory committees, and for two 
years was vice president for publications of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Aeronautics and Astronautics. 

Recruiting and retaining quality faculty members, 
says Dowell, is an important avenue toward improve- 
ment of the engineering school’s graduate student body, 
which he admits needs some attention. 

“The quality of our graduate students has 
improved and we're making great strides in our grad- 
uate level programs,” says Dowell, “but the faculty has 
been so busy with our outstanding undergraduate stu- 
dents that there has been less time to devote to graduate 
students.” 

He would like to add five to 10 faculty positions 
during the next few years and envisions a subsequent 
increase in the size and quality of the graduate student 
population. 
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quality high school students. The group also 
coordinates individual AA AC committees 
and distribution of “request for interview 
cards,” and garners alumni participation in 
College Night programs. The two-day session 
was organized by Mary Bergson Newman 72, 
assistant director of alumni affairs for alumni 
admissions and alumni endowed scholarship 
programs. Highlights of the workshop were 
case study and role-playing programs. Three 
actual applications (already processed 
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of financial aid. 


The main link 





Dowell: more faculty, graduate students 


“Our problems with the undergraduates are ones 
of success,” says Dowell. “We have a large number of 
qualified applicants and a fixed class size. It can be very 
difficult for parents and (prospective) students. A lot of 
excellent candidates are not being admitted here.” 

Some 2,000 high school students apply each year 
for just over 200 spots in the freshman class: “steady 
state” figures, says Dowell. “That we’re holding our 
own in the applicant pool is quite good, since the num- 


ber of high school-age students is dropping,” he says of — 


through admissions) were reviewed by the 
group during the case study experiment, 
which divided the 22 participants into three 
groups and asked each to nominate one stu- 
dent for admission from the three applicants. 
“There was a different nominee from each 
group,” says Newman, “which shows the com- 
plexities of the admissions process.” During 
the role-playing session, three current Duke 
students “acted” like high school seniors and 
re-enacted their interviews for admission to 
Duke. “Their personalities ranged from shy 
to outgoing,” says Newman. “This session 
demonstrated the various techniques re- 
quired of interviewers to get information 
from different personality types.” The work- 
shop also included presentations by several 
administrators, including Chancellor H. 
Keith H. Brodie; Clark Cahow, assistant 
provost; Jean Scott, director of undergrad- 
uate admissions; and James Belvin, director 


The first conference geared exclusively to 
presidents of Duke’s local alumni clubs was 
held Sept. 15-17. Coordinated by Linda Tall 
Sigmon 69, M.Ed.’80, assistant director for 
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local associations, the Alumni Club Presi- 
dents Conference attracted 38 presidents rep- 
resenting 17 states and 30 locales. Through _ 
seminars, presentations and group discus- 
sion, the participants were updated on cur- 
rent campus activities and issues, and shared 
ideas on improving the effectiveness of their 
respective clubs. “These people are the main 
link between the university and its alumni, 
“says Sigmon. “It is the university’s hope that 
the clubs will serve as a primary focus for 
Duke withn each locale, that every function 
of the university—from development cam- — 
paigns to student interviews—is funneled 
through the clubs.” The three-day conference 
included tours of DUPAC and the Fuqua 
School of Business, and presentations by 
President Terry Sanford, Vice Chancellor 
Joel Fleishman, who is heading the arts and 
sciences campaign; Associate Dean Albert 
Eldridge; Bill Griffith 50, vice president for 
student affairs; Tom Butters, athletic direc- 
tor, and Jean Scott, director of undergrad- 
uate admissions. Sigmon says she’s received 
positive feedback from the participants, and 
is planning another conference for 1985. Ap- 
proximately 70 percent of all Duke alumni 
live within regions where the 80 local clubs 
are active. 


the so-called birth-dearth generation, whose legacy isa 
25 percent decline in prospective college frosh by the 
mid-1990s. 

The present freshman class includes 48 women, 
downa dozen from last year but up slightly from two 
years ago. “My impression of women in engineering is 
not only that they are highly talented, but that they like 
it,” says Dowell. “The percentage of women in engineer- 
ing programs has gone from zilch to 15 percent nation- 
ally since I’ve been involved in college education.” 

The line forms to the right for an engineering educa- 
tion, which prompts Dowell to agree with one “double 
E” (electrical engineering, for those not plugged in to 
the lingo) graduate who targets his field as the new lib- 
eral arts education. “That’s a very threatening idea for 
many people,” says Dowell, “but not for most college 
students.” 

As the field grows, so does Duke’s engineering 
school. By next April, the $5 million-plus Nello Teer 
Library Building will be completed, taking its place next 
to “Old Red,” the 35-year-old engineering building. The 
new structure is the first at Duke to have a built-in 
endowment for maintenance. Dowell says renovation 
of Old Red hinges on the availability of additional 
funds. 

Anaeronautical engineer by training, he says there 
are no plans at this time to institute such a curriculum at 
Duke. Yet the university has two professors engaged in 
research that involves upcoming space shuttle flights. 
Through funds provided by Omni magazine, an experi- 
ment devised by Franklin H. Cocks to study the feasi- 
bility of making foamed metals in space will likely be 
conducted during one of next summer’s shuttle flights. 
Cocks is a mechanical engineering and material science 
professor. Horst Meyer, physics professor, is develop- 
ing an experiment to study the viscosity of liquids with- 
in the gravity-free environment of space. Whether the 
study will prove cost-effective given the great expense 
of in-shuttle research is still up in the air. 
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Old news is good news 


Quality of life improving for the aging 


| here’s good news for anyone who’s aging, which 
means everyone—with the possible exception 

| of Dick Clark. According to Erdman B. 

| Palmore ’52, the future for older people is looking good. 

Infact, today’s over-65 generation is a lot better off than 

most people think, in terms of education, occupation, 

income, health and general life satisfaction. Palmore 

expects the trend to continue. 

Medical sociology professor and senior fellow at 
the Center for the Study of Aging and Human Develop- 
ment, Palmore has done extensive research on aging 
through the Duke Longitudinal Studies, and has writ- 
ten numerous books and articles. 

The first Longitudinal Study began in 1955 and 
followed persons over age 60 for 25 years. The second 
study, begun in 1968 to supplement the first, followed 
persons age 46 to 70 for eight years. 

“Older people are better off than most people think 
they are,” Palmore concludes from the studies. “The 
situation for older people is getting better all the time 
and their future is going to improve in several ways.” 

A gauge of improvement is the extent to which the 
elderly are similar to younger people when considering 
such variables as education, occupation, income and 
health. 

“We know the future of older people is going to 
improve because we know that the educational level of 

the present middle-aged population is substantially 
| higher than that of the present older generation,” says 
Palmore. “The discrepancy between the present 
middle-aged and younger generations is much less than 
between the older and younger age groups.” He says 
that in 1994 about 80 percent of aged men and 83 per- 
cent of aged women will have eductions similar to the 
same percentages of middle-aged men and women. 
“The same thing is probably happening to occupa- 
tions, primarily because education strongly influences 
occupation. So the gap is closing there as well,” he says. 
Palmore is less certain about income, noting that in- 
come levels can change markedly based on the economy 
—particularly the extent of government support. “But 
if we project ahead the past trends in income, that also 
shows a narrowing of the income gap.” 
Studies in this area have shown that declining in- 
come status among the aged began to turn around in 
_ 1967. If that trend continues, proverty among the aged 
_will be at about the same level as among the rest of the 
population, and the average older person will have from 
to 90 percent as much income as the average younger 
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“In terms of health, what we have also shows a nar- 
rowing of the gap between older and younger people,” 
Palmore says. Indicators of better health, according to 
his research, include better health care and smaller de- 
clines in mobility and activity among older people. 

Palmore says that in terms of education, occupa- 
tion, income and health, older people are going to be- 
come more like younger people. “They will be more 
educated, more skilled, more affluent and happier.” 

As the status of the aged rises in these areas, it 
challenges the theory of age stratification in the United 
States. Palmore says the evidence supports the theory 
that “we are moving in the direction of an age-irrelevant 
society as far as the socioeconomic status of the aged is 
concerned, and the aged are losing some of their minor- 
ity group characteristics.” 

Approximately I 1.3 percent of Americans are over 
age 65. Palmore says that by the end of the century, the 
figure will rise to 12 percent, peaking around 2030 when 
the percentage will reflect the baby boom years and may 
be as high as 15 to 18 percent. With the growth of the 
aged population, he anticipates a substantial increase in 
its political power, “but mainly because older people are 
becoming healthier and better educated and they’re not 
going to stand for the kind of discrimination they’ve suf- 
fered in the past. They're going to become age-aware, 
just as women and blacks have become aware. They’re 
going to become better organized and develop political 
clout. They won’t tolerate ageism. 

“expect people’s attitudes to change in general,” 
says Palmore, “because they are going to learn that the 
assumptions they’ve been making are often false.” 

Misconceptions associated with aging are plenti- 
ful. “The usual stereotype of an older person implies 
being sick or disabled. The words ‘aged’ and ‘sick’ are 
almost synonymous in our culture,” says Palmore. “The 
fact is that about 80 percent of people over age 65 are 
healthy enough to engage in normal activities. It’s true 
that reaction time does slow downa bit, but the vast 
majority of the aged are not senile in any significant 


” 


way. 
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Aging is often associated with being useless, un- 
productive. “To the contrary,” says Palmore. “Older 
workers produce about as well as younger people, 
except for certain kinds of jobs requiring fast reaction 
times. They'll do most jobs better if experience and 
judgment are required. When you think about it, that’s 
why a lot of our judges, statesmen and professors are in 
the older age brackets. It takes many years to build up 
knowledge, judgment and skill.“ 

Palmore says studies show there are proportion- 
ately more older persons in public office than in the 
total population. In 44 percent of the years in which the 
U.S. has had a president, they were over age 60—14 
percent were over 65. 

Older workers have less absenteeism, Palmore 
says, and there is less turnover in jobs held by these work- 
ers. “They are more dependable in their work—more 
steady. There are fewer alcoholism and drug-related 
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“The fact is that about 80 percent of 
people over age 65 are healthy enough 
to engage in normal activities. It’s true 
that reaction time does slow downa bit, 
but the vast majority of the aged are not 
senile in any significant way.” 


Erdman Palmore 
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problems on the job. Older workers have a higher 
morale and are more satisfied with their jobs.” 

Palmore also challenges the assumption that peo- 
ple become more isolated and solitary as they age. 
“Their amount of social interaction doesn’t change 
much,” he says. “The change is in terms of who they 
interact with.” Palmore says older people interact with 
other older people, and often with very young grand- 
children. “When their friends or spouses die, older 
people tend to replace these interactions with others. A 
majority of older people with children tend to live with- 
inan hour’s travel of them, and tend to interact with 
them frequently.” Palmore’s research also indicates 
that the aged are active in church activities. “The isola- 
tion stereotype is just not true,” he says. 

Take a look at how you handle life in general, be- 
cause Palmore’s studies show that the best single pre- 
dictor of how you'll be in old age is how you are in that 
variable at a younger age. “That doesn’t mean nobody 
changes. Some people do, especially if some traumatic 
event occurs in their life, such as a divorce or serious ill 
ness.” He says that in general, people who maintain 
their attitudes and lifestyles will be happier and better 
adjusted in later life. 

Why so many misconceptions about aging? “It 
points to a real lack in our educational system,” says 
Palmore, though he acknowledges that gerontological 
studies have become readily available at the college 
level. He notes with pride that Duke was the first fed- 
erally designated center in the country for the study of 
aging. The center was established in 1955. “There is 
growing interest among college students in the study of 
aging,” he says. 

Palmore would like to see the topic taught in pri- 
mary and secondary schools. “Somewhere in the curric- 
ulum there should be a section about retirement and 
adjustment to old age. The (existing) courses in life 
adjustment include marriage and employment skills, 
__and then they just stop. It’s as if once you get a job and 
get married, you're set for life.” 
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hen you've lived more than 70 years, you've 

lived a lifetime and can take any kind of 

chance you want.” says Marguerite Britton 
34. With that philosophy and a hearty dose of common 
sense, Britton, age 71, is living life to the fullest, Last 
winter she traveled to Hawaii where she earned her 
scuba diving license. This winter she and her 75-year- 
old sister, Dorothy, are planning a trip to New Zealand 
and Australia—assuming the 24 gardens Britton super- 
vises at her St. James, N.Y..condominium complex can _ 
weather her absence. Her specialty is herbs, which she 
studied recently ina Cornell University extension 
course. The former social worker and school teacher 
says she traveled over 10,000 air miles last year. “lam 
pretty healthy, | thank God,” she says. “It’s part heredit 
part luck.” She still rides horseback and bicycles. 
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da computer ¢ course att e local branch of the state 
rsity, and ranked third i ina class of 40 students— 
the average age was 30. “I had no experience with 

computers,” she says, “but you have to get on with the 
world. It’s a computer world.” The former newspaper 
editorand her husband, Norvin A. Perry Jr. 38, reared 
five children—including Christopher Perry ‘80. “I'd 
become bored with crossword puzzles,” she says. “I 
thought the computer course was fascinating.” Perry is 
particularly enthusiastic about the more sophisticated 
computer processes, and doesn’t think she'd buya 
home computer for “such boring uses as storing recipes 
and keeping budgets.” The course has opened her eyes 
to the diverse technology around her, and she says, “I’m 
not curled up ina ballanymore.” 
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The thirty-six-hour day 


eople used to think senility was inevitable with 

age,” says Lisa Gwyther of the Duke Center for 

the Study of Aging and Human Development. 
“Now we know that severe loss of intellectual function 
isa disease —nota normal part of aging.” 
The disease — progressive dementia —steals pro- 
ductivity and self-sufficiency, leaving disorientation 
and dependency behind. In its most prevalent form 
Alzheimer’s Disease —it affects 5 percent of people over 
age 65, an estimated 20 percent over age 80. Some two 
million people suffer from the disease nationally. An- 
other six million family members and friends suffer as 
well—from the on-going stress of caring for victims, the 
frustration of having little knowledge about the dis- 
ease, and the pain of watching the slow deterioration of 
“someone they once knew.” 

Alzheimer’s Disease, first described in 1906 by 
medical scientist Alois Alzheimer, is a progressive dis- 
order of the brain in which nerve endings on the outer 
side of the brain degenerate, causing mental deteriora- 
tion. The result is severe short-term memory loss, pro- 
gressive confusion, lack of judgment and the inability to 
carry on in daily life. Changes in personality, behavior, 
mood and concentration occur. In its final stages, the 
disease leads to severe dementia and death. 

Gwyther says there may be as many as 100 condi- 
tions that mimic symptoms of Alzheimer’s Disease. 
Many of these, including depression, adverse drug reac- 
tions, metabolic problems or head injuries, are reversi- 
ble conditions. Medical examination is important to rule 
out these and other conditions. At present, the disease 
can be definitively diagnosed only during autopsy. There 
isno known cause or cure for Alzheimer’s Disease. 

“Many experimental drugs are being tried in hopes 
of slowing or changing the course of the disease,” says 
Gwyther. “Existing drugs simply manage some of the 
more troubling symptoms.” 

As research continues into treatment for the two 
million victims of Alzheimer’s Disease, a statewide pro- 
gram established at Duke in 1980 focuses on the family 
members—the caregivers—whose lives are also pro- 
foundly affected. “What's done for patients will be 
done by families,” says Gwyther, director of the Family 
Support Program, “so the emphasis is there.” 

Froma group of 50 participants in 1980, the fam- 
ily support network now encompasses some 3! commu- 
nities and 3,000 families in North Carolina. Aligned 
with the national Alzheimer’s Disease and Related 
Disorders Association(ADRDA), the North Carolina 
support groups are finding strength in numbers—the 
strength to survive strenuous demands of caretaking, 
surmount the obstacles of societal indifference to and 
ignorance of the disease’s impact, and power to seta 
social service agenda to address the problems of 
Alzheimer’s Disease. 

The Duke Family Support Network is currently 
the only North Carolina chapter of ADRDA, and meets 
each month in Duke Hospital South. A support group 
established in Asheville, N.C., is in the process of 
organizing an ADRDA chapter. 

The core staff of the statewide program is com- 
posed of Gwyther as program director, Beverly Brooks, 
field coordinator, and Roger Atkins, administrative 
secretary, assisted by an invaluable group of volunteers. 

[he staff oversees and regularly evaluates the statewide 
network, maintains a library of current information 
about dementia, publishes a quarterly newsletter and 
makes presentations on the subject to groups totaling 
more than 3.000 persons each year. The staff also en- 
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A Izheimers support group learns how to cope 


courages media interest in dementia and trains facilita- 
tors to assist in developing new local support groups. 

Animportant feature of the central staff facility is a 
hotline telephone number (684-2328) for inquiries and 
crisis management. The service is used by more than 100 
callers per month. 

Gwyther says the program’s inception was in- 
fluenced by three factors. “The aging center has a 
commitment to translate information into something 
useful for families of the impaired elderly. Too, our 
out-patient geriatric clinic experience with families of im- 
paired elderly indicated they wanted specific help with 
management, and there wasn’t enough information 
available to caregivers. Demographics show that the 
over-80 age group is the fastest growing population 
group inthe country. Since progressive dementia affects 
20 percent of people over age 80, we are becoming more 
aware of its size and significance.” 

A majority of the 100 patients seen monthly in the 
geriatric clinic show problems related to irreversible 
dementia, says Gwyther, and most are brought by fam- 
ily members—often by spouses, children and daughters- 
in-law. The Family Support Group is based on the prem- 
ise that these caregivers are their own best resource. 

They meet regularly to share and discuss their 
experiences in caring for victims of Alzheimer’s Dis- 
ease. Through a system of mutual support— which has 
proven successful in other groups suchas Alcoholics 
Anonymous—participants learn to cope with the fear, 
confusion, grief and anger that affect caregivers. 

They reestablish social bonds and a sense of com- 
munity with others in like circumstances. This bonding 
process can restore a sense of personal identity and 
purpose, which is necessarily lost as previous familiar 
interpersonal relationships between caregiver and 
disease victim deteriorate. “They (caregivers) have lost 
the patient as a participant,” says Gwyther. “They can’t 
share decisions with the spouse or parent, so they need 
to recreate a support system outside.” 

Network participants receive detailed information 
packets about Alzheimer’s Disease, and are familiarized 
with services available: day care, in-home and institu- 
tional. They have access to a membership mailing list 

—a One-to-one support network of its own, which helps 
support group family members communicate with one 
another ona spontaneous basis. 

Participants also gain understanding about the 
disease, distinguishing between facts and myths, learn- 
ing the disease’s phases and symptoms, and thus antici- 
pating future needs of their patients. 

Learning the facts about Alzheimer’s Disease 
enables caregivers to explain its complexities to others. 
Gwyther says ignorance about the disease and lack of 
interest and response from the community and profes- 
sional groups have too long been obstacles to change. 

The support groups then also fillan advocacy need 
—for recognition of the disease and its impact on care- 
givers, and revamping of community and medical 










































services still unresponsive to problems created by the 
disease. 

“Our biggest problem is the frail and elderly,” says 
Gwyther. “Asa constituency they can’t advocate on 
their own behalf. There is the problem of lost income on 
the part of the patient, if he or she was working at the 
onset of the disease.” 

And then there’s the lost income of the caregiver 
who may find it impossible to hold a job during the “36- 
hour days” required to supervise a disease victim. Pri- 
vate in-home help is difficult to find and very expensive. 

“We need some sort of tax incentive for family 
care,” says Gwyther. “Right now it is being done at 
considerable personal expense. There should be reim- 
bursement for in-home costs. We need to upgrade and 
dignify the level of care.” Gwyther says insurance and © 
public programs of financial support “are ambiguous in 
their coverage of dementia as a disability.” 

“We're looking to expand accessjo long-term care. 
Now only the wealthy can afford it—if it’s available at 
all.” 

Among federal bills pending before Congress is an" 
amendment to the Internal Revenue code that would 
provide a tax credit to families maintaining an impaired 
elderly person at home. In North Carolina, efforts are 
under way toamend Medicaid regulations. The goal, 
says Gwyther, is expansion of eligibility for reimburse- 
ment of in-home care expenses, “so people don’t have to 
be destitute to qualify.” Efforts regarding Medicaid reg- 
ulations will vary from state to state since the program is 
not administered on the federal level. 

Paralleling legislative attention to Alzheimer’s 
Disease is increasing research into its causes and treat- 
ment. “Things are looking better,” says Gwyther. “Con- 
sumer interest has generated more funding and interest 
in research. There is more understanding about brain 
function—how it works and what happens when it’s 
damaged.” November was National Alzheimer’s Month 
—a decisive signal that the disease is receiving the nation- 
al attention it merits—and support groups furthered 
that goal by coordinating a variety of public awareness 
programs and activities. 

The network of support groups has also made in- 
roads into the medical profession, in effect educating 
physicians rather than being educated by them. A grass- 
roots effort on the part of caregivers has sensitized the 
medical profession. “We've had a majorimpact on pro- - 
fessional education,” says Gwyther. “Consumer pres- 
sure has turned around professional attitudes.” 

While institutionalization is often needed for Alz- 
heimer victims at some point in the later stages of the dis- 
ease, the family-centered focus of caregiving in the Duke 
program responds toa desire for family solidarity. Its 
own antidote to depersonalized health care, the pro- 

gram equips people with the tools to honor a centuries- 
old tradition—caring for their own. 
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News of alumni who have received graduate 
or professional degrees but did not attend Duke 
as undergraduates appears under the year in 
which the advanced degree was awarded. 
Otherwise the year designates the person’s 
undergraduate class. 








10s & ’20s 


James H. Taylor 16, A.M.’24, and his wife 
celebrated their 64th wedding anniversary in July, 
and also held a “pig-picking” in September to 

celebrate James’ 93rd birthday. They live in Linden, 
N.C. 


Sally Tuttle Woodall ’19 and her husband, W. Ryal, 
recently celebrated their 60th wedding anniversary 
at the Carolina Country Club in Raleigh. 


Douglas L. Kelley 28 reports that he is active in the 
Lions’ Club and is an elder in the Presbyterian 
church in West Point, Ga. He and his wife are “still 
married after 52 years together,” and their “cat 
population is holding at three.” 


Charles Houston Gay '29, M.D.°33 retired in 
August from his Charlotte, N.C., medical practice. 


°30s 


* Paul G. Trueblood A.M.°30, Ph.D.°35 is professor 
emeritus of English at Willamette University. During 
his 40-year career as a college professor, he wrote 
three books on Lord Byron, and was the first Amer- 
ican to address the Byron Society in Great Britain’s 
House of Lords. He was listed in“Who’s Who in the 
World” in 1975. 


S. Paul Garner 32, A.M.’34, retired dean of the 
University of Alabama’s College of Business Admin- 
istration, indulges in his hobby as an accounting 
historian by traveling to accounting-related 
meetings throughout the world, often accompanied 
_ byhis wife, Ruth. This year he will visit Brazil, 
Chile, and Peru. 


Conley H. Dillon A.M.°33, Ph.D.'36 is professor 
emeritus at the University of Maryland’s department 
of government and politics. His wife, Virginia B. 
Dillon A. M.°34, has been a docent of the National 
Gallery of Art for nearly 20 years. They live in Silver 
Spring, Md. 


_ Marguerite Britton 34 has completed an extension 
course in gardening at Cornell University and super- 
vises 24 gardens at her condominium in St. James, 
N.Y. She spent the past winter in Hawaii, where she 
received her scuba diver’s license at the age of 70. 


Mary G. Dula ’34 is a free-lance writer of child- 
ren’s stories and an avid traveler. She lives in 


. Charlotte, N.C. 


Herbert L. Spell B. Div.°34 was honored by the 
congregation of Bethany United Methodist church 
in Summerville, S.C., when the church chapel was 
dedicated in his name. Spell was minister to the 
church during World War II, and undertook the 
construction of the chapel at that time. 


Franklin S. Varner 34 isa retired professional civil 
engineer and is active in the Water Pollution Control 
Association. He and his wife of 46 years live in 
Edenton, N.C., and have two grandchildren. 


Howard E. Carr M.Ed.’35, was listed in the 18th 
edition of “Who’s Who in the South and South- 
west.” He lives in Greensboro, N.C., and was 
formerly manager of Jefferson Standard Life 
Insurance Co. and chairman of the Guilford County 
Board of Education. 


David H. Henderson’35, J.D.°37,a Charlotte, N.C.. 
attorney, had his first book, “Covey Rises and 

_ Other Pleasures,” published by Amwell Press. The 

_ book, essays about hunting and fishing, is illustrated 
by Henderson’s daughter, Shepard Henderson 

ley ’65. 


bert P. Nixon ’35 retired on July 31 from his 
osition as vice president, secretary, and-treasurer 


of the Franklin Electric Co. in Indiana. He will 
remain on the board of directors. He and his wife live 
in Bluffton, where he is on the board of directors of 
Caylor-Nickel Hospital. 


William N. Klove ’36 was re-elected for his ninth 
term as chairman of the Hollywood Presbyterian 
Medical Center, a private, interfaith acute general 
hospital located in Hollywood, Calif. 


Walter P. Payne Jr. 36 is living in Bristol, N.H., 
having retired from Uniroyal, Inc. in 1974 after 38 
years with the company. He has two children. 


Elliot M. Rountree M.Ed.’36 is a member of the 
Georgia Council on Aging and executive director of 
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the state department of human resources. He lives in 
McRae, Ga. 


Edward Rubin J. D.’36 is practicing law in Los 
Angeles, and is president of the American Bar 
Association’s standing committee on forum com- 
mittees. He and his wife, Nancy, have two children. 


John V. Atkinson ‘37 retired in January after 45 
years as an analytical chemist with the Union 
Carbide Corp. 


Edwin D. Rogers 37 retired in February from his 
position as medical director of the Neuse Center for 
Mental Health in New Bern, N.C. Heis now in 
private practice. 


Richard C. Keane ’38 is still general manager of the 
Pacific Equipment Co. in Studio City, Calif., and 
does not plan to retire in the near future. He and his 
wife, Bee, celebrated their 42nd wedding anniversary 
in July. 


Chester L. Lucas B.S.C.E.’38 has been elected to the 
Engineering Alumni Association Council. He 
retired from his position as vice-president inter- 
national of Sverdrop Corp. in 1981, and lives in 
Southern Pines, N.C. 


Dewey Patton 38 plays golf and jogs 12 to 15 miles 
a week. He ran in the “Maggie Moonlight” race in 
July and had a finishing time of 50:31. He lives in 
Asheville, N.C. 


Barbara J. Perry 38 has just completed a computer 
course at Kentucky State, while her husband, 
Norvin A. Perry Jr. ’38, is “kept busy looking after 
several apartments our children bought—and then 
left town!” They live in Frankfort, Ky. 


Hubert Kennard Arnold J.D.’39, who practiced law 
for many years in Maryland, is executive vice presi- 
dent emeritus of the Prince Georges (Md.) County 
Board of Realtors. He and his wife, Marjorie, will 
divide their time between Maryland’s Eastern Shore 
and Wichita, Kan., where she is an adult vocational 
counselor. 


MARRIAGES: Hubert Kennard Arnold J.D.’39 to 
Marjorie Woodin Patrick on May 28 in Wichita, 
Kan....Jane Bliss Wilson 34, A.M.’47 to Robert 
Bingham Downs on Sept. 16 in Champaign, Ill. 


"40s 


Clarence H. Pratt 40 is office manager for 
Huntington (W. Va.) Federal Savings and Loan. 


Theodore M. Robinson "40, retired after 37 years 
with the Bell System, is involved in civic activities, 
including Kiwanis, the Navy League and the Tree 
Beautification Task Force, in his hometown of 
Sacramento, Calif. He and his wife travel 
extensively. 


George W. Lyles 41 has been named to the board of 
directors of Bassett Furniture Industries. He is presi- 
dent of Lyles Chevorlet and Transco, Inc., and lives 
in High Point, N.C. 


John W. Olive 41, president of Olive Productions, 
Ltd. of Charlotte, N.C., has contracted with film 
producer Earl Owensby for three feature-length 
motion pictures to be shot primarily in North and 
South Carolina, with distribution through theaters 
and cable television. 


John P. McGovern 43, B.S.M.’45, M.D."45 received 
the American School Health Association’s highest 
honor, the William A. Howe Award, for his contri- 
butions to the health of the nation’s youth. He is 
founder and director of the McGovern Allergy 
Clinic and holds professorships at 10 institutions. 


Matthew S. “Sandy” Rae Jr. 44, J.D.'47 was elected 


toa two-year term as trustee at-large of the Los 
Angeles County Bar Association. He isa partner in 
the law firm of Darling, Hall & Rae. 


Jerry B. Stone "44, J.D.’48 has established a law 
practice for labor and employee management in 
Hillsborough, N.C. His partner is Charles R. 
Holloman J.D.’50. 


John L. Imhoff B.S.M.E.’45 has been honored with 
an endowed chair in his name at the University of 
Arkansas at Fayetteville. A distinguished professor 
of industrial engineering at Arkansas, he founded 
the department and was its chairman for 28 years. 
He and his wife, Lois Johnson Imhoff 47, have 
three children. 


Sylvia Hoover Schrack ‘46 works for the Mont- 
gomery (Md.) County library system, and is vice pres- 
ident of Ariadne Press. Her sister, Carol Hoover "40, 
founded the firm and is its president. Schrack and 
her husband, Roald, live in Rockville, Md. 


Rachel Nunley P.T. Cert’47, A.M.’5S, is an associate 
professor in the physical therapy department at the 
East Carolina University School of Allied Health 
and Social Professions. She is also coordinator of 
the school’s graduate education program in physical 
therapy. 


A.B. “Jack” Shehee B.S.E.E.’47 was promoted to 
general manager of the electrical division of 
Reynolds Metals Co. of Richmond, Va. He joined 
the company in 1976. 


William B. Kennedy A.M.’48, Skinner and 
McAlphin professor of practical theology at Union 
Theological Seminary, recently completed research 
at the University of London in ideology and 
theological education. His work was funded witha 
grant from the Association of Theological Schools 
in Canada and the U.S. 


Frank Thacker '49 heads the business technology 
division of Davidson County (N.C.) Community 
College, after serving as its registrar. He has beena 
staff member at the college since 1971. 


50s 


Charles R. Holloman J.D.’50 has established a 
law practice for labor and employment management 
in Hillsborough, N.C. His partner is Jerry B. Stone 
44, J.D."48. 


G. Yancey Mebane ’50, M.D.'54 combines his 
‘medical practice with his avocation—diving—by 
working with research and training teams at the 
Duke Medical Center. He is also an active member 
of the Diving Accident Network, a group that 
advises on and treats diving injuries. The Mebane, 
N.C., resident often dives with teams from the 
National Geographic Society. 


Grace C. Boddie J.D.’51 is vice president of 
contracts for the Research Triangle Institute. She 
had been the institute's senior contract specialist 
since 1972 and became head of the contracts office 
four years ago. 


Mary Diboll 51 was one of three Duke alumni who 
scaled the highest peak of the Pyrenees Mountains, 
Pico Aneto, in July. David Watson 52, M.D.’56 
and Juli Tenny J.D.79, were also participants on the 
hiking trip, which included 21 American and French 
hikers. Of the 21, only seven made it to the top. 


William S. McGranahan ’5! was elected to the 
board of directors of the Association of National 
Advertisers at its annual meeting on Oct. 3. He is 
vice president of marketing services for Vicks- 
Richardson, Inc. 


Theodore Ziolkowski 51, A.M.’52 has writtena 
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book, “Varieties of Literary Thematics,” that was 
published by Princeton University Press in Septem- 
ber. He is dean of Princeton’s graduate school anda 
professor in the comparative literature department. 


David L. Bodenhamer ‘52 has been named vice- 
chairman and managing partner of the southeast 
region for Ernst and Whitney, an international 
accounting firm. He joined the firm in 1952. He and 
his wife, Peggy, have one son 


William J. Coles A.M.’52, Ph.D.°54 represented 
Duke at the inauguration of the new president of the 
University of Utah. Coles is on Utah’s math faculty. 


William A. Howe ‘53 has been appointed to the 
board of directors of the National Fluid Power 
Association, an association for manufacturers of 


president and general manager of WABCO Fluid 
Power. He and his wife, Virginia, have three children 
and live in Lexington, Ky. 


Clarence W. Walker ‘53, J.D°55 was re-elected to the 
American Bar Association House of Delegates as 
state delegate for North Carolina. He isa partner in 
the Charlotte law firm of Kennedy, Covington, 
Lobdell, and Hickman. He and his wife, Ann Harris 
Walker ‘53, have two children. 


D. Kirk Oglesby Jr. H.A. Cert’S4 has been elected to 
the board of governors of the American College of 
Hospital Administrators. He is president of 
Anderson Memorial Hospital in South Carolina. 


Jack A. Skarupa M.H.A.'54 was elected chairman 
of the American Hospital Association at the annual 
convention in Houston. He is president of the Green- 


ville Hospital System in Greenville, S.C., and has 
been affiliated with the system since 1954. 


Charles T. Smith ‘54 was elected president of the 
National Association of Accountants at its annual 
conference in Houston. He is managing partner of 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell, and Co., an international 
public accounting firm. 


Oliver W. Waddell '54 has been elected chairman 
and chief executive officer of First National 
Cincinnati Corp. He has been affiliated with the 
corporation since 1957. 


Luther E. Barnhardt Jr. ‘55, M.D."58 has been 
named a fellow of the American College of 
Radiology in recognition of his outstanding per- 
formance as a physician specializing in radiology. 
He is affiliated with two hospitals in the Asheville, 


ik a } ‘she ibe weg 
Kendall M. Beckman Jr. °55, a Melbourne, Fla., 
doctor, is president of the Florida Academy of - 
Family Physicians. “ 









Charles E. Slater B.S.M.E.°55 has been appointed 
president of Edgewater Steel Co. and Edgewater — 
Manufacturing Co. in Oakmont, Pa. He joined the 
corporation as executive vice president in Januar 


Rayburn S. Moore Ph. D.’56 has written a book, “A 
Man of Letters in the Nineteenth-Century South: 
Selected Letters of Paul Hamilton Hayne,” pub- 
lished by the Louisiana State University Press. He is 
a professor of English and chairman of the language 
and literature department at the University of 
Georgia. 


Carlyle C. Ring Jr. L.'56 was elected president of 
the National Conference of Commissioners on — 


hydraulic and pneumatic products. He is vice 


Alumni profile: George Harrell 


N.C., area. 


What the doctor ordered 


A shot in the arm for medical education 


fter almost 18 years in medical research and 

education, George T. Harrell 32, M.D.°36 

made a pivotal career turn to medical school 
administration. Oddly enough, it all began with the 
recommendation of an architect. 

Harrell completed his internship and residency at 
Duke in 1941, during which he also served as an instruc- 
tor in medicine. He was later appointed the first clinical 
faculty member of the then new Bowman Gray School 
of Medicine at Wake Forest University. He remained 
there as professor of medicine, director of the depart- 
ment of internal medicine and research professor until 
1954. 

While his research interest at Bowman Gray was 
in Rocky Mountain Spotted Fever (his work brought 
him two awards from the Southern Medical Associa- 
tion) Harrell also developed an interest in medical 
school facilities. He even put together a few exhibits on 
the topic. When the University of Florida decided to 
establish a medical school, the university architect 
recommended Harrell as its dean. Harrell got the job, 
embarking ona “new” career that would result in the 
construction of two medical school programs from the 
ground up, “starting witha plot of land and some 
money,” Harrell recalls. 

He handled everything from facility design to re- 
cruitment of faculty and curriculum content for both 
the University of Florida’s medical school, beginning in 
1954, and the Hershey Medical Center of Pennsylvania 
State University 10 years later. 

Atage 75, retired as vice president for medical 
sciences emeritus at Penn State, Harrell has parlayed 
his career experience into an extensive consulting pro- 
gram for medical schools abroad, particularly those in 
Third World countries. His work has taken him all over 
the world, including Greece, Saudi Arabia, Indonesia, 
Colombia, Mexico, Costa Rica, Australia and Japan. 

“It has been very interesting work,” says Harrell. 
“Much of the time, especially in the Third World coun- 
tries, they don’t like your advice. They want to jump 
into the 21st century without building the scientific 
foundation and infrastructure.” 

He says retirement allows him greater freedom in 
his consulting approach. “It’s easier to lay out on the 
table what you think, even if it means saying a proposal 
won't work. Sometimes the best thing to do is to say 
don't doit.” 

Harrell also contributes to professional publica- 
tions, writing engaging medical histories about promi- 
nent figures in medicine and the early development of 
medical education. He also wrote a book about facility 
development, “Planning Medical Center Facilities for 
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Education, Research and Public Service.” “It’s the only 
one of its type,” says Harrell, “and led to much of my 
consulting work.” 

He has received several awards for his research, 
including the Flexner Medal from the Association of 
American Medical Colleges and the Master Award 
from the American College of Physicians, both for his 
contributions to the educational process. He isa mem- 
ber of innumerable professional associations, and says 
his honorary membership in the American Veterinary 
Medical Association is both a source of pride and “an 
amusing sidelight.” 

Harrell received an honorary doctor of laws degree 
from Duke during last spring’s commencement, and 
also holds honorary doctor of sciences degrees from 
Georgetown University and the University of Florida. 

Having made significant contributions to the 
foundations and development of medicine and medical 
education, Harrell isa keen observer of their future. 

Of medical research and practice during the next 
decade, he says the greatest emphasis will be toward a 
better biochemical understanding of life. He anticipates 
further research into genetic engineering, which he says 
has great potential. “particularly in the area of genetic- 
ally transmitted diseases.” He says that potential will be 
realized through a responsible approach to this contro- 
versial issue. 

Harrell says the application of new types of ad- 
vanced instrumentation—such as the laser—will also 
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be important. “All of these areas are known today but 
they are stillin the early stages.” 
He’s concerned with what he perceives as a grow- 
ing emphasis on the economic side of medical practice. 
“I'd like to see greater emphasis on the importance of 
patient care —the human element over the economic,” 
says Harrell. “This was behind our efforts in the develop- 
ment of Hershey Medical School, which was the first in 
the world to have a humanities department in the medi- 
cal school curriculum.” 
His prognosis for physician-hopefuls is decidedly 
positive, and should be good news to many a belea- 
guered third-year resident. “The trend over last 20 years 
is toward shorter working hours,” says Harrell.“In 
many respects this has prolonged the practicing life of 
physicians, and given them better recreational and fam- 
ily life. The days of the 24-hour doctor are gone, which 
is not necessarily beneficial to patients.” He does con- — 
cede, however, that a more rested physician can have a 
positive impact on patient care. 
Duke was something of a family affair for Harrell, 
a native of Asheville, N.C. His sister, Margaret Harrell 
McLarty, graduated from the university in 1932, while 
his wife, Janet Griffin Harrell, graduated in 1934. The 
Harrells live in Timonium, Md., and have two sons, 
George Thomas II] and Robert Griffin. 
Harrell suffered a rather significant setback when 
preparing to enter Duke. The Depression closed the 
bank in Asheville, right before he was to come to the 
university. “Suddenly I had no money. Duke really 
salvaged my undergraduate and medical school edu- 
cation,” he recalls. Harrell was offered a scholarship 
and took ona campus job. From his sophomore year 
through his second year in medical school, he spent six 
evenings a week running the fountain of the Dope Shop 
and clerking in the bookstore—the two were located in 
the same large room in the student union building. “I 
couldn’t keep the jobs when | went on call as a medical 
student,” says Harrell, “but I took up the night man’s 
job in the library.” 
He recalls that the late Wilburt C. Davison, then 
dean of the medical school, and the late Frank G. Hall. 
zoology professor, provided an endless supply of en- 
couragement during Harrell’s education. The campus 
jobs were also beneficial—if demanding —on Harrell’s 
already rigorous schedule. 
“| never felt having to work your way through school 
was a detriment.” he says. “It gives you discipline.” 


SUSAN WENZEL 
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sponsible for bringing uniformity to state laws. 


_ Ring was first appointed to the conference in 1970. 
_ Heisa partner in the law firm of Ober, Kaler, 
_ Grimes, and Shriver, and lives in Alexandria, Va. 


- _ Elsa Zollers 56 is director of communications and 
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_ James Clare Oldham ’62, a law professor at 






i special programs for the Greater Pittsburgh Camp- 


fire, a non-profit United Way agency offering serv- 
ices for children from kindergarten through high 
school. She and her husband, William B. Zollers 
B.S.E.E.’55, have three children and live in Upper 
St. Clair, Pa. 


Claudette T. Kaylor ‘57 received a Ph.D. in home 
economics from the University of North Carolina at 
Greensboro in May. 


Suzanne Latham Newton’57, an award-winning 
author of children’s books, has written “I Will Call It 
Georgie’s Blues.” It was published in September by 
Viking Junior Books. Newton and her family live in 
Raleigh, N.C. 


G. William Domhoff '58 had his book, “Who Rules 
America Now? A View for the 80s,” published by 
Prentice-Hall. A psychology and sociology pro- 
fessor at the University of California at Santa Cruz, 
he has written several books and articles on political 
and social power. 


Betsy McBroom Holloway '58 has edited and pub- 
lished a memoir of turn-of-the-century farm life in 
North Carolina, “An Orange County Childhood.” 
She and her husband, Rufus M. Holloway M.D.’62, 
live in Orange, N.C. 


William K. Quick B. Div.’58 was named Religious 
Leader of Michigan by the Religious Heritage of 
America Foundation in October. He is senior min- 
ister of Metropolitan Methodist Church in Detroit, 
Mich. 


Spruill G. Bunn B.S.C.E.’59 has been named presi- 
dent and chief operating officer of Hardee’s Food 
Systems, Inc. He and his wife, Betty M. Bunn 
B.S.N.’61, have two children: Brent, a freshman at 
Duke, and Kim, a high school sophomore. They 
live in Rocky Mount, N.C. 


MARRIAGES: Sheldon Pinnell 59 to Doren 
Madey 74, M.Ed.’75, Ph.D.’79 on Sept. 3 in Duke 
Chapel. Residence: Durham. 


Bt 
60s 

James J. Connor M.F.’60 retired as a public affairs 

specialist with the U.S. Forest Service. 


Alton H. Hopkins ’60 is a partner in the law firm of 
Arnold & Hopkins in Atlanta. 


John P. Kapp 60, M.D.’66, Ph.D.’67 has been 
promoted to professor of neurosurgery at the 
University of Mississippi’s medical center in 
Jackson. 


Lawrence W. Stiles 60 has written a book on major 
college football statistics. A former secondary 
school teacher in Baltimore and Orlando, he now 
writes and lives in Winter Park, Fla. 


Emerson D. Wall 60, LL.B.’63 lives in Los Angeles 
and “has been engaged in independent research, 
study and teaching, and is engaged in the arduous 
process of attempting to pass the rugged California 
Bar Exam.” 


J. Phillips L. Johnston ’61 is author of the best 
selling “how-to” book on small businesses, “Success 
in Small Business Isa Laughing Matter,” now in its 
second edition. 


Earl McCarroll 61, an associate professor in theater 
arts at Ithaca College, received a Dana Fellowship, 
an award honoring outstanding accomplishments in 
teaching or research by college faculty. 


Evelyn Francis Murphy 61, Ph.D.’65, Mass. Secre- 
tary of Economic Affairs, received an honorary 
doctor of laws degree from Wheaton College. 


Harry C. Slusser III 61 has joined Cannon Mills Co. 
as vice president of greige manufacturing for bath 
products. He lives with his wife, Bettie, and their two 
children in Dunn, N.C. 


Donald B. Mitchell 61 has been promoted 
to sales manager at Perkins & Squier Co. publishing 
company. ‘ 


Richard W. Metz J.D.°62 is practicing law in 
Clayton, Mo. 


Georgetown University, was awarded an American 
Bar Association Legal History Fellowship. 


Ruth Goodrich Partlow ’62 received a master of arts 


_ ineducation degree from Christian Broadcasting 
Network University. 


Jim Best ‘63 has been appointed director of 
“merchandise planning and control at Montgomery 


Ward & Co. He, his wife, Nancy, and their two 
children live in Naperville, III. 


Raymond A. Johnson 63, head of the Houston 
office of NBA Excess and Surplus Lines, Inc.,a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of Marsh & McLennan, 
Inc., has been named senior vice president of the 
insurance brokerage firm. 


Nancy Jo Kimmerle ’64 is senior vice president, 
director of strategic planning and marketing for 
Geers Gloss Advertising in New York City. 


Robert J. Mueller ’64 has been named senior officer 
of the Carteret Savings and Loan Association’s new 
corporate banking division. He had been executive 
vice president and head of the corporate banking 
division of Fidelity Union Bank. He and his family 
live in New Jersey’s Essex County. 


Kenwood C. Nichols M.F.’64 has been named senior 
vice president of Champion International Corp.,a 
major forest products company that makes wood, 
paper and packaging products. He will be responsi- 
ble for corporate and operations control, internal 
audit, capital budgets and corporate planning. He 
and his family live in Stamford, Conn. 


Hollis King ’65 received a doctor of osteopathy 
degree from the Texas College of Osteopathic 
Medicine. He and his wife, Susan, have two 
children. 


Philip R. Palisoul ’65 is president of Cal-American 
Realty, a company offering commercial real estate 
services, in San Diego. Heand his wife, Pamela, 
have a two-and-a-half-year-old daughter, Mary 
Grace. 


Tempe Brownell Steen 65 received a law degree 
from Widener University. 


Thomas Stanley Coble ’66 has been appointed dean 
of Sea Pines Academy in Georgia. He formerly 
served as director of admissions and assistant to the 
headmaster at Kioski School, a secondary school 
near Pittsburgh. Heand his wife, Judy, have two 
children. 


Philip Lader ’66, former president of the Sea Pines 
Co., has been named president of Winthrop College 
in Rock Hill, S.C. 


Daniel B. McGee Ph.D.’66, a religion professor at 
Baylor University in Waco, Texas, has been named 
its director of religious graduate studies. 


Carl F. Bianchi J.D.’68, adminstrative director of 
Idaho courts, was elected chairman of the Confer- 
ence of State Court Administrators. 


Gayle Holberg Bickers M.D.’68 and Peter W. 
Bickers M.D.’68 will be joining the medical faculty 
at Texas Tech University’s medical school. Gayle, 
recipient of teacher of the year awards during her 
tenure at the University of Nebraska medical center, 
will be associate professor of radiology and pedia- 
trics. Peter will be associate professor of pediatrics 
and head of ambulatory affairs. They have two 
children, Robert Guy, age 6, and Margaret, age 10. 


Donald L. Howard ’68,.was re-elected as a regional 
vice president of the American Society for Personnel 
Administration. He is vice president of human 
resources for National Data Corp. in Atlanta. 


Michael A. Stephens ’68 is a staff assistant with the 
Committee on Appropriations of the U.S. House of 
Representatives. 


Robert P. Dolian ’69 has been elected partner in the 
Stamford, Conn.-based law firm of Cummings & 
Lockwood. His specializes in First Amendment and 
construction litigation. He and his wife, Lauren, and 
their two children live in Stamford. 


J. Richard Marion III 69, M.D.’73 has been pro- 
moted to assistant professor of surgery in ophthal- 
mology at Wake Forest University’s Bowman Gray 
medical school. 


J. Jay Nomina 69 joined Northwestern Bank of 
Wilkesboro, N.C., as vice president and commer- 
cial finance manager and was elected president of 
Northwestern Leasing Corp., a wholly-owned 
subsidiary of the bank. He and his wife, Jan, live 
in North Wilkesboro. 


MARRIAGES: John H. Le Sueur Jr. 69 to Patricia 
Cook Jones on Oct. 16, 1982. Residence: Durham. 


BIRTHS: First child and son, adopted by Julie 
Davis Driscoll 68 and her husband in Houston, 
Texas. Named Andrew Lockwood. 


"70s 


Charles E. Allen III 70, who received his law degree 
from the University of Kentucky, has been named a 
partner in the Louisville law firm of Brown, Todd & 
Heyburn. 


P. Timothy Dietz "70 has been named partner of 
Price Waterhouse, international public accounting 











THE JOURNEY 
IS EVERYTHING 


A JOURNAL OF THE SEVENTIES 


Helen Bevington 


Helen Bevington “generously threads this journal with 
bemused, affectionate views of her Creative Writing class at 
Duke, energetic anecdotes, mini-bios, and snatches of casual 
verse. . . . Those addicted to stimulating miscellany will find 
it difficult to stop gobbling up the tasty month-by-month-by- 
year segments here.”” Kirkus Reviews 


AUBADE: 
A TEACHERS 
NOTEBOOK 


Wallace Fowlie 


Wallace Fowlie describes his new book as “‘not as much a 
memoir-autobiography as Journal of Rehearsals, but a recon- 
struction of events and thoughts that have formed me.” 
Fowlie writes at length of his life as a teacher at Duke, his 
friendships with students and colleagues, his appreciation of 
movies, plays, travels, friends, and books he has enjoyed. This 
is an account of the life of a dedicated teacher who is also a 
writer-critic. November; cloth, $30.00; paper, $12.95 


Ee eCOEleeiOns 
OF R. TAYLOR COLE 


Taylor Cole writes of his rich and varied life with emphasis 
on his decade as Provost at Duke during the turbulent time of 
student protest and of racial integration. He describes with 
warmth and humor his being hanged in effigy by the students 
when he refused to cancel classes to allow students to attend 
a football bowl game and gives a moving account of Duke’s 
“Silent Vigil.” Cloth, $14.95 
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O Charge O VISA OO MasterCard 
No. Expiration Date 
Signature 


O Please send me your 1983 catalog. 
O Please send me your Special Sale catalog. 


Name 
Address 
City/State/Zip Code 


DU K iB UNIVERSITY PRESS 


6697 College Station / Durham, North Carolina 27708 
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firm. He will be responsible for the management 
consulting practice in the company’s Richmond and 
Norfolk offices. 


George Graham Mason A.M.70, Ph.D.'76 has been 
promoted to associate professor of classics at King 
College in Bristol, Tenn., where he has been teaching 
since 1976. 


Kenneth Pugh B.S.E.°70 is owner of Pugh-Killeen 
Associates, a consulting firm specializing in personal 
computers, telecommunications and custom pro- 
grams, in Newton Highlands, Mass. 


J. Mark Rowles ‘70 has completed a residency in 





psychiatry at N.C. Memorial Hospital in Chapel Hill 
and is employed at Raleigh’s Dorothea Dix 
Hospital. He is working toward an M.P.H. in 
health administration at UNC. 


Richard Kent Smurthwaite 71 is working for 
Burroughs in Charlotte, N.C., where he lives with 
his wife, Theresa, 

Eric Viahov ‘70 was promoted to associate professor 


of physical education at the University of Tampa. 


Clarence E. Bowen Ph.D.71 heads the new World- 
wide Communications Systems department of the 
MITRE Corp.'s Washington center in McLean, Va. 


He and his wife, Frances, have two children. 


Cheryl! Herr 71, assistant English professor at 
Virginia Tech, is nearing the completion of a year- 
long fellowship from the National Endowment for 
the Humanities, during which she is finishing her 
book, “Joyce's Anatomy of Culture.” 


Lynn Saville '7! was one of the winners ina recent 
photo contest sponsored by the Foto Gallery in New 
York. Her work will hang in the SOHO gallery as 
well as in other shows in New York and Oregon. She 
has a portrait studio in New York City. 


Michael J. Schwartz M.H.A.71, J.D.'82 is adminis- 


trator and chief executive officer at Rome (N.Y.) | 
Hospital. He was associate director of Duke Hosp’ 
tal and director of the North division. He and his — 
wife, Phyllis, have two children. 


W. Ruel Walker 71, who received his law degree 
from the University of Texas, is in practice with 
Gibson, Dunn & Crutcher in Los Angeles. 


Dennis E. Williams 71 has been elected to fellow- 
ship in the American College of Cardiology. He hasa 
private practice in Tallahassee, Fla. 


Ray L. Winstead A.M.‘71 has been promoted from 
associate professor to professor of biology at Indiana 
University. 








The editors of the Register would like to 
hear from Duke alumni and other friends 
of the university. We know you’re out there 
and we welcome your comments, correc- 
tions and opinions. Please limit your letters 
to no more than two double-spaced, typed 
pages. The Register will not publish 
“open”’ letters or letters addressed to any- 
one other than the Duke Alumni Register. 








“More to be admired...” 


Editors: 

| read with great interest your article on “Cur- 
riculum-by-the-sea” (July-Aug., 1983). I 
would like toadd a little information to your 
article. As | recall, | was in the first class to 
take the marine biology course—1934. The 
facilities were a far cry from what they are to- 
day. | went back to the marine lab fora pro- 
gram they had a few years ago. 

The course | took in 1934 was in the sum- 
mer. We had to take all of our own equipment 
to Beaufort and find a place to stay. There 
were no facilities fora lab at that time. We 
used the old high school for our lab. The only 
boats we had were row boats. We did a lot of 
wading and tramping through the mud and 
sand flats. The course was taught by (the late) 
Dr. Dwight Hopkins. This was one of the 
most interesting courses I’ve ever taken. I 
wrote my master’s thesis on “Field Work in 
Biology.” There was very little interest in this 
phase of biology at that time. I even tried to 
arouse some interest in pollution and con- 
servation but the time hadn't come yet. 

Another summer I took a course in field 
botany with (the late) Henry J. Oosting in the 
Smokies. We hiked and traveled by car over 
500 miles. That too was very interesting. 
These two courses stayed with me my whole 
life. At 76, I still take people on field trips. 
Whether on land or in the sea, | like the words 
of Thoreau: “We can never have enough of 
nature. This world is more beautiful than 
convenient. More to be admired than used.” 


Noel A. Taylor M.Ed.°38 
Westfield, N.J. 


More ‘Keeping Straight’ 


Editors: 

Add me to the list of those who are reading 
and keeping the articles in the “How to Think 
Straight Series.” Thanks—well done 
please! 


more, 


Ann Nolen Hughes °54 
Melbourne, Fla. 


~. cober-December 1983 


More debate 


Editors: 

This is in response toa letter by Roberta 
Powell Colvard in the most recent Register 
(September-October 1983). 

As is obvious, the nuclear arms race must 
someday end, in either a nuclear war ora nu- 
clear freeze. Likewise, any new development 
in nuclear weapons brings us either closer to 
a nuclear freeze or closer to nuclear war. 

MX missiles were originally developed to 
conteract the vulnerability of our land-based 
ICBM force. They are now slated to be sta- 
tioned in already-existing Minutemen silos, 
where they will be as vulnerable as our other 
such missiles, thereby invalidating their orig- 
inal purpose. Thus, the only purpose left for 
MX missiles are as “bargaining chips” in the 
game of arms limitation negotiations, a pur- 
pose that is also invalid, in that the Soviets 
have already agreed in principle toa nuclear 
freeze and have already vowed to produce mis- 
siles as capable as the MX if we deploy the 
MX. Thus, the MX has no purpose beyond 
enriching the armaments manufacturers and 
increasing the political and bureaucratic 
power of it proponents. 

U.S. insistence on deploying the very accu- 
rate MX missiles, while mainly using the 
START negotiations for propaganda pur- 
poses, may lead the U.S.S.R. to believe that 
we intend a pre-emptive first strike. The more 
vulnerable, land-based missiles, like the MX, 
that we invest in, the more attractive a pre- 
emptive strike may appear to the U.S.S.R., 
which will cause us to tend to launch on warn- 
ing, making an accidental nuclear exchange 
more likely. 

Cruise missiles in Europe would reduce the 
launch-to-impact time from 30 minutes to less 
than 15 minutes, thus inducing the Soviets to 
launch on warning, thus making an accidental 
nuclear war more likely. 

The Soviets have already agreed to reduce 
their SS-20s aimed at Europe to 162, if we will 
not deploy the 464 cruise missiles and 108 
Pershing-2 missiles scheduled for deployment 
in December. Since the English and French 
already have 162 missiles aimed at the Soviet 
Union, the Soviet proposal seems eminently 
fair. 


The Reagan administration summarily re- 
jected this proposal by the Soviets, however, 
even though it would reduce the number of 
Soviet missiles aimed at Europe, and would 
save the U.S. and NATO considerable ex- 
pense, while instituting a nuclear parity 
between NATO and the Warsaw pact. Like- 
wise, the Reagan administration has rejected 
dozens of serious proposals by the Soviets 
without seriously considering them, while 
only making proposals that the Soviets were 
sure to reject. President Reagan fired his 
most experienced arms control negotiator, 
because he tended to seriously consider 
Soviet proposals, and replaced him with 
Kenneth Adelman, who is so inexperienced 
in the area of arms control that he admitted 
to the Senate that he had never given any 
thought to whether a nuclear freeze might be 
workable. 

Although both MX missiles and cruise mis- 
siles destabilize the present precarious bal- 
ance of nuclear terror, leading us closer to 
nuclear war, the Reagan administration is 
determined to deploy them despite much citi- 
zen resistance in Europe and in the United 
States. Such a careless, contemptuous atti- 
tude clearly demonstrates that the Reagan 
administration is not serious about arms 
control. 

Indeed, the “Peace through Strength” pol- 
icy pursued by the Reagan administration is 
one of decontrol rather than control. The 
“Peace through Strength” proponents want 
to research and develop every new weapon 
idea, no matter how expensive, no matter 
how ridiculously redundant, in aneffort to 
regain the decisive advantage the U.S. held 
in the early years of nuclear weaponry, in 
order to force the U.S.S.R. to reduce their 
arsenals on U.S. terms—exactly the same 
policy for which the Soviets are castigated by 
the Reagan administration. (The same self- 
righteous/ other-wrongful attitude is appar- 
ent in the Reagan administration’s involve- 
ment in Central America: “Whatever we do is 
right. Whatever they do is wrong.”) 

Such a policy will not work, fortwo main 
reasons: |) The Soviets now have the technol- 
ogy, and the will, to match any of our new 
weapons in less time than it has taken them 
to match our previous developments. 2) The 
U.S. and the U.S.S.R. each already have the 


Sirena WuDunn, 1962-1983 


ability to destroy the other country in retalia- 
tion fora first strike, and will retain that abil- 
ity after the planned additions to each arsenal. 

Therefore, neither country can expect to 
win a nuclear war or to gain any advantage by 
threatening nuclear war, no matter how many 
more warheads are added to the already seven- 
fold redundancies of our nuclear stockpile. 

Like the “bomber gap” of the ’50s, the “mis- 
sile gap” of the 60s, and the “naval gap” of the 
‘70s, the “window of vulnerability” is an illu- 
sion based on selective evidence and distorted 
argument. Our national security depends 
upona freeze on nuclear weapons, not upon 
the deployment of more nuclear overkill. 


Paul G. Hodges ’73 
Mt. Airy, N.C. 


More to be remembered 


Editors: 

In your September-October issue you had an 
article on Sirena WuDunn,a Duke junior 
who was one of the 269 people murdered by 
the Russians on Korean Airlines Flight 007. 
Would youruna picture of her in your next 
issue? It would help many of us to think of her 
as a person, beyond being a media statistic. 


Andrew Mickle B.S.E.E.’51 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 
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] thy Downs 72 has been promoted to vice presi- 
nt of the North Carolina National Bank Corp. She 


S. Elizabeth Gibson ‘72, her husband, Bob 
Mosteller, and their son, Daniel, have moved from 
Washington, D.C., to Chapel Hill, where she teaches 
civil procedure and bankruptcy law at UNC’s law 
school. 


Douglas L. Massingill 72 is a dental officer with the 
U.S. Army in Seoul, Korea, where he will be sta- 
tioned until June, 1984. 


Lucy Decker Rauch "72 was elected associate circuit 


judge for St. Charles County, Mo. She is the first 


~ woman to hold the office. 


Keith A. Upchurch "72 is assistant city editor at the 
Durham Sun newspaper, where he has worked since 
1973. 


Michael D. Waters 772 is a partner in the Mobile, 
Ala., law firm of Miller, Hamilton, Snider & Odom. 


Pete C. Wilson *72 is a staff member for Inter- 
Varsity Christian Fellowship at the University of 
Texas at Austin. 


John Ashby Covington 73 is entering his “26th 
year” of school, as a gastroenterology fellow at 
Baltimore City Hospital. He and his wife have one 
child and live in Baltimore. 


Gary Michael Curtis 73 has completed a fellowship 
at the Medical University of South Carolina and 
joined Gastroenterology Associates in Charleston, 
SIC. 


A. Hollis Geer ’73 is assistant counsel to AmSouth 
Bank in Birmingham, Ala. She is on the board of 
directors of the Civil Liberties Union and the 1984 
Birmingham Festival of the Arts and is chairwoman 
of the state bar’s task force on legal services for the 
poor. 


Linda McMillan 73 is product manager/ marketing 
officer at Neworld Bank for Savings in Boston. 


Thomas G. Regan A.M.73, Ph.D.75 has returned 
to Acadia University in Wolfville, Nova Scotia, 
where he is an associate professor of sociology, 
following a term as visiting professor at the 
University of Toronto. He and his wife, Jeanette, 
have two children and live in Upper Canard, Nova 
Scotia. 


Donald H. Roberts M.Div.73 was named the 1983 
Rural Minister of the Year forthe Virginia Annual 
Conference of the United Methodist Church. He is 
minister of Melrose United Methodist Church in 
Lottsburg, Va. 


Timothy R. Cappel J.D.74, A.M.’75 has becomea 
senior partner in the Los Angeles office of the Bryan, 
Cave, McPheeters & McRoberts law firm. He lives 
with his wife, Mary Lou, and their two daughters in 
Westminster, Calif. 


Herbert M. Chain 74, an audit manager with the 
international accounting firm Deloitte Haskins & 
Sells, has been elected president of the Brooklyn- 
Queens chapter of the National Association of 
Accountants. 


Joseph A. Florence IV 74 is medical director of 
Homeplace Clinicin Ary, Ky., as part of his National 
Health Service Corp commitment. He and his wife, 


Kaye, have two children. 


Justin T. Roscoe 74 is a post-doctoral fellow in 
immunodermatology at Johns Hopkins University. 


James W. Trent Jr. M.Div.’74 is teaching in the 
sociology and anthropolgy departments at the 
University of Southern Mississippi. He and his wife, 
Sue, have a daughter and live in Hattiesburg, Miss. 


James T. Dietch °75 is assistant clinical professor of 


psychiatry and assistant director of psychiatric 
education at the University of California Irvine 


Medical Center. 


Jasper Lawson A.M.75, Ph.D.’80 is a clinical 
psychologist at the Greater Lawrence Mental Health 
Center in Lawrence, Mass. 


Ann E. Rushing 75 is in Paris doing botanical 
research at the National Museum of Natural History 
ona fellowship from the French government. “My 
door will be open and my floor will be free to all 
visitors,” she writes, 5 


D. Rhett Brandon 76, J.D.79 is working for the 
New York law firm of Simpson Thacher & Bartlett 
at its London, England, office. He is married to 
Karen Devlin Brandon ‘78. 


_ Georgann Eubanks 76 is editor and general man- 


ager of The Guide Magazine, published in Durham 


by Classic Ventures, Ltd. 


_ Brian H. Fluck 76 is a staff manager in the financial 


lanning group of AT&T’s New York treasury 
ffice. He lives in Manhattan. 


Nancy Munn Huffman B.S.N.776 is managing the 
intensive care and medical units at Logan Regional 
Hospital in Logan, Utah. She is certified as a critical 
care nurse and is enrolled at Utah State University as 
a candidate for an M.B.A. degree. She has two 
children. 


Jeffrey E. Johnson ‘76 is in his second year of 
orthopedic residency training at the Mayo Clinic in 
Rochester, Minn. 


Hank Jones 76 is corporate counsel and director of 
legal services for Ashton-Tate, a Los Angeles micro- 
computer software publisher. He has published 
several articles on computer law. He and his wife, 
Sally Rice Jones "77, live in Playa del Rey, Calif. 


Jacob Lawson Kincaid M. Div.’76 is associate min- 
ister of Trinity Avenue Presbyterian Church in 
Durham, where he lives with his wife, Gwen. 


Christopher M. Lakin 76 has completed his resi- 
dency in pediatrics at Charlotte Memorial Hospital 
and Medical Center. He is opening a pediatric prac- 
tice in Albemarle, N.C., where he lives with his wife, 
Lynn, and theirson. 


Joe H. Lanier Ed.D.776 has established a private 
comprehensive pediatric psychology practice in 
Asheville, N.C. He is also director of child and 
youth services at the Smoky Mountain Area Mental 
Health Center in Sylva, N.C. 


Thomas P. Lockhart 76 is taking a leave of absence 
from General Electric’s corporate research and 

development division and will work at the National 
Bureau of Standards as a research council associate. 


Robert E. Lowdermilk III M. Div.’76 has been 
appointed campus minister, dean of student develop- 
ment and assistant professor of religion at Catawba 
College in Salisbury, N.C. 


John F. Mansure 76, M.H.A.”79 is an assistant 
administrator at Greenville (S.C.) Memorial 
Hospital. 


Jonathan A. Swallen 76 is vice president of Ogilvy 
& Mather, Inc.,a New York City advertising agency. 
He and his wife, Elizabeth Petty Swallen 77, havea 
son, Thayer. 


Sam Tucker J.D.’76 has been appointed by the 
Oregon Supreme Court as chairman of the state 
Board of Bar Examiners. He is the youngest person 
in Oregon’s history to hold this post. 


Jane Anderson’/7, who received her law degree 
from T.C. Williams School of Law, isa staff attor- 
ney with Southwest Virginia Legal Aid Society at its 
branch office in Independence, Va. 


Henry C. Deaver’77 was named office manager in 
the U.S. banking service department of Continental 
Illinois National Bank and Trust Company of 
Chicago. 


Robert F. Holland J.D.77 was promoted to the rank 
of major inthe U.S. Army, and is an attorney in the 
Office of the Judge Advocate General in Washing- 
ton, D.C. Heand his wife live in Woodbridge, Va. 


James Scott Howard 77, a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Texas’ law school, is an associate with 
Grambling, Mounce, Sims, Galatzan & Harris in El 
Paso, Texas. 


Sally Rice Jones 77 is acommunications editor in 
the computer products division of Epson America, 
Inc. of Los Angeles. She and her husband, Hank 
Jones "76, live in Playa del Rey, Calif. 


Vergel L. Lattimore III M. Div.’77 isa staff coun- 
selor with the Onondaga Pastoral Counseling Cen- 
ter, Inc. in Syracuse, N.Y. He is a doctoral candidate 
at Northwestern University / Garrett-Evangelical 
Theological Seminary. 


J. Matthew Mackowski "77 is vice president of 
Citicorp Venture Capital, Ltd. in San Francisco. He 
is a director of Ambulatory Hospitals of America, 
Inc., Bethesda Research Labs, Inc., Printek, Inc. and 
Alphacom, Inc. He is married to the former Susan 
McCall. 


Elizabeth Rand Poole 77 is an account executive for 
radio station WSOC and lives with her husband, 
William, in Pineville, N.C. 


Susan C. Smarr 77 received her M.D. degree from 
UNC-Chapel Hill’s medical school. She is beginning 
a residency in obstetrics and gynecology at Chapel 
Hill. 


George M. Bosse 78 graduated from the University 
of Louisville’s medical school where he was elected 
to the Alpha Omega Alpha honor society. He is 
serving a residency at the University of Florida at 
Gainesville. 


Karen Devlin Brandon 778, who received her law 
degree from Columbia University, is an associate 
with the New York law firm of Shearman & Sterling, 
and worksat its London, England, office. She is 
married to D. Rhett Brandon 76, J.D.79. 


Kristine E. Ensrud B.S.M.E.’78 is in medical school 
at Northwestern University. 


Kim Fremont Fortunato 78 received her law degree 
from Widener University. 


Nancy D. Freund 78 received her M.B.A. from New 
York University and is working as an investment 
analyst with Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association in New York City. 


Michael G. Glover B.S.E.°78, M.D.’83 served an 
internship in general surgery at the University of 
California in San Diego before beginning his resi- 
dency in orthopedic surgery at that institution. 


Lewis Wesley Harris Jr. 78 received his medical 
degree from the University of Virginia’s medical 
school and is a resident in neurosurgery at Barnes 
Hospital . He and his wife, Grace Ann Spatafora 
Harris "80, live in St. Louis. 


W. David Holden ’78 was ordained deacon and 
received as a probationary member in the Western 
North Carolina Annual Conference of the United 
Methodist Church. He and his wife, Dana, will 
continue their seminary education at the American 
Institute of Holy Land Studies in Jerusalem. 


Jeffrey Marshall Hurst ’78 is assistant treasurer to 
BT Southwest, an affiliate of Bankers Trust in New 
York. His wife, Roxanna Harper Hurst ”78, is with 
Mercantile Bank. They live in Dallas, Texas. 


Peggy S. Lindsey M.D.’78 is anassistant in 
ophthalmology at New England Medical Center and 
director of the retina service. 


Helen Luce 78, who received her law degree in May 
from Fordham University, where she was class presi- 
dent, is associated with Coopers & Lybrand in New 

York. 


Perry S. Miller 78, M.Div.’81, a United Methodist 
minister, is pastor at Broadway United Methodist 
Church in Paducah, Ky., while working ona doctor 
of ministry degree at Vanderbilt. He lives with his 
wife, Karen Farish Miller M.Div.’81, also a minister, 
near Benton, Ky. 


Ann Earl Neureuter B.S.N.78 received her master’s 
in nursing from Yale and is a pulmonary clinical 
nurse specialist at Berkshire County (Mass.) Medical 
Center. 


George Charles Peck Jr. 78 graduated from the 


University of Maryland’s medical school and Is 
beginning a residency at University Hospital in 
Baltimore. 


Steven F. Reck °78 received his dentistry degree 
from Howard University and is serving a fellowship 
in oral and maxillofacial surgery at Temple Univer- 
sity’s dental school in Philadelphia. 


Sherri Lynn Rumer 778 received_her master’s degree 
in marine studies from the University of Delaware 
during June commencement exercises. 


Mark Slusher "78 is preparing to begin the M.B.A. 
program at the University of Chicago, having 
completed a five-year tour of duty in the Navy. He is 
married to the former Alexandra Vass. 


Sheri Turner B.H.S.°78 is executive director of the 
North Ridge (Fla.) Heart Foundation, Inc. 


Harry C. Weinerman 778 is in his second year of 
medical school at the University of Connecticut. He 
and his wife, the former Hilary Meyers, live in West 
Hartford, Conn. 


Josh Agrons 79 and his wife Laura Melohn Agrons 
79 are living in Houston, where he is an attorney 
with Fulbright and Jaworskiand she is a teacher. 


Stephen W. Ash 79 is financial planning manager 
forthe American Hospital Supply Corp., in its 
supply, equipping and consulting division. He and 
his wife, Laura, their sail boat and sail board are 
located in Northfield, Ill. 


Gregg J. Berdy 79 received his medical degree from 
St. Louis University and will begin his residency in 
ophthalmology there in 1984. He and his wife, 
Susan, live in Clayton, Mo. 


Daniel R. Bronfin ‘79 received his medical degree 
from Louisianna State University where he was 
elected a member of Alpha Omega Alpha medical 
honor society. He will begin his residency in 
pediatrics at Tulane University. 


Bob Van Buskirk M. Div.79 had his book, 
“Tailwind,” published by Word Books Publishers of 
Waco, Texas. 


Ann Campbell 79 is an associate with the Chicago 
law firm of Jenner & Block. She received her law 
degree from Harvard in 1982. 


Nicholas W. Carosella 79 received his medical 


young Alumni 
Preakness /Washington 
Weekend 


May 18-20, 1984 


Members of the classes of 1973-84, join old friends for a 
day at the races during a capital weekend. 


e Accommodations at a fine Washington hotel 
Bus to and from Pimlico Racetrack 
Grandstand tickets for race day, May 19 
Saturday evening cocktail party 


Sunday brunch 


Keep those days open. And look for a notice in the mails for further 


details. 

















degree from the Medical College of Virginia and is 
aninternin the UCLA Medical Center's psychiatry 
department. He lives in Sherman Oaks, Calif. 


Robert T. Chatten 79 and his wife, Karen Sperry 
Chatten 79, are working with The Way Interna- 
tional in New Knoxville, Ohio. He recently received 
his master’s degree in public and private manage- 
ment from Yale. They were both working at the 
American Embassy in Bangkok, Thailand. 


P. Lynn Coan 79 has been elected assistant cashier 
of First National Bank of South Carolina. She has 
been with the bank since 1981 and is a foreign ex- 
change trader. 


Jeanne M. Erickson B.S.N.‘79 is an oncology clin- 
ical specialist at Vanderbilt University’s medical 
center. She received her master’s in nursing from 
Yale. 


Robert T. Franklin 79 works in the trial depart- 
ment of Semmes, Bowen and Semmes, a Baltimore 
law firm. He graduated from the University of 
Maryland's law school, was inducted into the Order 
of the Coif and was recognized for membership on 
the Maryland Law Review 


Ted A. Gardner 79 received both his law and 
M.B.A. degrees from the University of Virginia and 
now works in the corporate finance department of 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. in New York City. 


Virginia M. Hackenberg ‘79 graduated from Emory 
Medical School and is beginning a residency in 
obstetrics and gynecology at Grady Memorial and 
Emory University Affiliated Hospitals. 


Gregory Grayson Hall B.S.E79, M.D.°83 is serving 
a residency in anesthesiology at Duke. He and his 
wife, Donna Caswell Hall '81, live in Durham. 


Kimberly Stone Haltiwanger ‘79 received her 
medical degree from UNC-Chapel Hill's medical 
school. She will begin a residency in pediatrics at 
Wake Forest’s Bowman Gray School of Medicine. 
Her husband, Robert, is a graduate student in bio- 
chemistry at Duke. 


Steve Hicks ‘79 has completed Navy diving and 
salvage training and has been promoted to lieutenant 
junior grade status. He will report as Ist lieutenant 
and diving officer aboard the Coast Guard Cutter 
Northwind, based in Wilmington, N.C. 


Carolyn Kurtzack ‘79, a member of the Florida bar, 
is an assistant state attorney in Dade County, Fla. 


John E. Ladany 79 is in his second year of the 
M.B.A. program at the University of Virginia. He 
and his wife, Patty, live in Charlottesville, Va. 


Robert Paul Landau 79 graduated with honors 
from Boston University’s law school and ts an 
attorney with Roberts, Carroll, Feldstein & Tucker 
in Providence, R.I. Heand his wife, Lesley Bechman 
Landau ‘81, live in Providence. 


Martin A. Morse 79, M.D.°83 isa resident in general 
surgery at Washington University Medical Center's 
Barnes Hospital in St. Louis, Mo. 


Jane A. Neville ‘79 isan M.B.A. student at Harvard, 
after working with Shearson/ American Express 
since 1979. 


Reed Phillips ‘79 has been promoted from circula- 
tion director to associate publisher of The New 
Republic magazine in Washington, D.C. He and his 
wife, Joan, live in Falls Church, Va. 


Peggy L. Schneider B.H.S.79 has begun medical 
school at the University of New Mexico in 
Albuquerque, where she lives with her son, Ryan. 


David J. Stapor ‘79 received his medical degree from 
St. Louis University. 


David Walworth Starr 79 is an international bank- 
ing officer for Mercantile Bank in Dallas. He is 
married to Jessica Harper Starr ‘82. 


Jon Robert Steiger ‘79 received his law degree with 
honors from the University of Michigan and has 
joined the Detroit law firm of Dickinson, Wright, 
Moon, Van Dusen & Freeman. 


Jonathon Dean Truwit B.S.E.‘79, who received his 
medical degree from Georgetown University’s medi- 
cal school, isa resident at Vanderbilt University’s 
medical center. 


C. Van Sheets 79, who received his M.B.A. from 
Harvard in June, works for the university's business 
school. He received the John P. Stevens Jr. Honor 
Award for Outstanding Leadership. 


MARRIAGES: William Harry Shaia 71 to Rose 
Marie Raad on Jan. 1Sin Rock Hill, S.C.... Frank 
Birinyi B.S.E.°72, M.S.76 to Catherine L. Wood 
Ph.D.’°80, M.D.’81 on June 11 in Duke Chapel. 
Residence: Columbus, Ohio...Robert T. Brousseau 
J.D.72 to Maryann Sarris on June 25 in Dallas. 
Residence: Dallas... Doren Madey 74, M.Ed.75, 
Ph.D.°79 to Sheldon R. Pinnell 59 on Sept. 3 in 


Summer at Duke 


Precollege program for rising 


high school seniors 


June 23-August 9, 1984 


Selected academically talented students may enroll in introductory 
courses in the humanities, social sciences, natural sciences and foreign 
languages with Duke undergraduates. 


— 7 Bip 


Deadline for submission of applications—March 2, 1984 
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Duke Chapel. Residence: Durham...Jonathan S. 
Bartels ‘75 to Karen R. Levine on June 5in 
Shrewsbury, N.J. Residence: Rocky Hill, N.J.... 
Myla Anne Taylor ‘75 to Finis E. Williams III 75 

on Aug. 22, 1981. Residence: Chicago...Catherine 
A.V. Yaxley B.S.N.°75 to Victor V. Schmidt on Aug. 
7, Residence: New York... Andrew R. Biederman ‘76 
to Roberta Levy on June 5. Residence: Brooklyn, 
N.Y.... Jeffrey C. Huber ‘76 to Christine Subler on 
June 12, 1982. Residence: Columbus, Ohio...Gerald 
C. Stoppel M. Div.’'76 to Carolyne A.H. Ellis-Harvey 
in February. Residence: Kasson, Minn....Harris 
Asbeil 77 to Tina Gail Retting on Feb. 12. 
Residence: Richmond, Va....Diane Louise Duus 77 
to Henry George Bisgaier on Aug. 14. Residence: 
New York...Peter A. Levinson 77 to Trilby Carriker 
on March 6. Residence: Charlotte, N.C....J. 
Matthew Mackowski 77 to Susan McCall on June 
25. Residence: San Francisco...Elizabeth Rand ‘77 
to William Poole on Nov. 27, 1982. Residence: 
Pineville, N.C....Mary Sandra Hingston ‘78 to 
Douglas J. Slick on April 23 in Doylestown, Pa. 
Residence: Philadelphia... Jeffrey M. Hurst ‘78 to 
Roxanna Harper 78 on Dec. 31, 1982,in Oklahoma 
City. Residence: Dallas... Harry C. Weinerman 78 to 
Hilary Meyers on Aug. 4. Residence: West Hartford, 
Conn...,Josh Agrons ‘79 to Laura Melohn 79 in 
1980 in St. Louis...Gregg J. Berdy 79 to Susan E. 
Schukar on June I1. Residence: Clayton, Mo.... 
Linda J. Klemm ‘79 to James Stadtmueller on Oct. 9, 
1982. Residence: Bernardsville, N.J....David W. 
Starr 79 to Jessica Harper 82 on June 5, 1982, in 
Oklahoma City. Residence: Dallas... Erin Wolf 79 to 
Richard Vaughn Spencer on Aug. 20. Residence: 
Boston. 


BIRTHS: First child and daughter to Lynne Darby 
Morris ‘70 and Dwight A. Morris 70 on May 7 in 
Oak Park, Ill. Named Jennifer Darby... Fourth child, 
third sonto Roger A. Wayne 70 and Mary Sue 
Wayne on May |5 in Farmington, Mich. Named 
Stephen Michael...Son to R. Peter Lalor B.S.E.71, 
M.S.C.E.°73 and Deborah M. Lalor on July 12. 
Named Robert Peter III... Third child, first daughter 
to Amy Fuller Cashin 72 and Harry Xavier Cashin 
‘71. Named Emily Marie... Third child, second daugh- 
ter to Joanna Wyngaarden Gandy 72 and Bill 

Gandy on May 3 in Pittsford, N.Y. Named Sara Ann 
... Second child and son to Byron J. Hoffman Jr. 72 
and Erika Vogel Hoffman ‘73 on Sept. 18 in Siler 
City, N.C. Named Henry Maxwell...Second child, 
first daughter to Peggy Reed Tucker 72 and Tom 
Tucker on May 26inN. Little Rock, Ark. Named 
Katherine Paige...Second child and daughter to 
Victoria Smurthwaite Sebley ’74 and Christopher 
Sebley on April 28. Named Alice Featherstone... 
Second child, first son to Janet McHugh Baldwin 75 
and Don W. Baldwin B.S.C.E.74 on July 9. Named 
Jeffrey Michael...Second child, a daughter, to Lynn 
Vanderwist Kentz ‘75 and Rick Kentz on Oct. | in 
Chatham, N.J. Named Kristen Romaine... First 
child and son to Elizabeth Petty Swallen ‘77 and 
Jonathan A. Swallen 76 in Fairfield, Conn. Named 
Thayer Whitney. 


_ Duke», 

University — 
Computer Kamp 

Su mmer ’84 


_ Give your kids a truly worthwhile summer experience: a 
mixture of learning and fun that is aninvestment in their future. 


LEVELS: 
Beginner 
Novice aes 
Intermediate 
Advanced 


2-WEEK SESSIONS: 
10-47 years 
June-August, 1984 


1 WEEK SESSION: 
« 8-10 years 
July 6-13, 1984 


(A discount will be given to those registered by 
December 34 — Write or call for more details) 





Mail to: Duke University Computer Kamp 
the Bishop's House/Duke University 
Durham, NC 27708 / (919) 684-6259 


Name _ = 


Address, == 


City a et 
State j 4 ) ESL | 
Home Phone, a 


Work Phone 
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John Robert Donovan Jr.’80 is director of vendin 
operations at Morrison’s Management Services. H 
and his wife live in Mobile, Ala. 


L. Robert Heim ‘80 is living in Pittsburgh where he is_ 
a geologist for Consolidated Natural Gas Develop- 
ment Co. and is working na master’s degree in 
energy resources at the University of Pittsburgh. 


Steven D. Hodskins ‘80 is working on the ICIS 
project in design and development for the AT&T 
corporate computer center in Piscataway, N.J. 


Sandra Mikush ‘80 was promoted to director of 
development for the American Heart Association, 
Dallas chapter. 


David Redlawsk °80 is a faculty member at Fisk g 
University in Nashville, lecturing ineconomics and — 
management and coordinating long range planning — 
for the school. He has also begun a consulting prac- 

tice in microcomputers and is president of the Music 
City IBM Personal Computer User Group. 


Wendy Ann Bucey Smith ‘80 graduated from the 
University of Pittsburgh’s law school. 


Thomas Gordon Jr. B.S.E.’80 is working with 
the research and development department of 
Chromatics, Inc., designing color graphics com- 
puters and peripherals. He and his wife, Susan, live 
in Hapeville, Ga. 


‘ 
Grace Ann Spatafora Harris 80 received her 4 
master’s degree from the University of Richmond d 
and is working on her doctorate in biology at St. 


Louis University. She and her husband, Lewis : 
Wesley Harris Jr.’78, are living in St. Louis. ; 
Barbara A. Matarazzo 80 received her law degree > 
from New England School of Law in Boston. ; 


Lynda Zeiders Hoke ’80 and her husband, Brian, are 
physical therapists working in Louisville, Ky. 


work at Columbia University’s journalism school 
and is now employed as education reporter at the 


d 
William David Cohan 8! completed his graduate . 
Raleigh(N.C.) Times. 


Lucy Dalton Lackie ’8! received her master’s in 
counseling psychology from Wheaton College and is 
a therapist at a Danville, IIl., treatment center for the 
chronically mentally ill. She and her husband, 
Robert, live in Savoy, Ill. 


7 

: 
Diane Dracos Gendell ‘81 and her husband, Jeff ; 
Gendell 81, live in New York City. She was recently 
appointed vice president in the institutional equity 
sales division at the investment firm of Donaldson, ; 
Lufkin & Jenrette. He is in his second year of grad- 
uate school at the Wharton School of Business. 


Lesley Bechman Landau ‘81 is in her third year of 
graduate studies in clinical psychology at Boston 
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@ “One camper /one computer” lab 
instruction 


@ Latest iniIBM personal computers 


@ Experienced staff & innovative 
curriculum 


® Over 1400 campers since 1981 


@ Allcamps onthe Duke campus & 
sponsored by the Duke Computer 
Science Department 









niversity. She and her husband, Robert Paul 
dau 79, live in Providence, R.1. 







Jeffrey Ronald Rehm B.S.E.’81, M.S.°83 has begun 
medical school at the University of Maryland 


¢ Annette V. Tucker '8! is attending law school at 
Vanderbilt University in Nashville. 


Carolyn Pritchard M.H.A.’83 isan administrative 
resident at the Eye & Ear Hospital of Pittsburgh. 


Brad Torgan ‘83 is the administrative director of the 
American Association of University Students based 
in Philadelphia. 


-_ MARRIAGES: Chalmers Fred Clark III 80 to 
Cornelia Rierson Ribis on Aug. 13. Residence: 
Atlanta... Diana Louise Hill 80 to A. Kenneth 
Petronis ‘80 on Sept. 26, 1982. Residence: Mount 
Prospect, Ill....Catherine L. Wood Ph.D.’80, 
M.D.°81 to Frank Birinyi B.S.E.72, M.S.76 on 
June I! inthe Duke Chapel. Residence: Columbus, 
Ohio... Lynda Marie Zeiders 80 to Brian Robert 
Hoke on May 7. Residence: Louisville, Ky.... Lucy 
Allstadt Dalton 8! to Robert H. Lackie on June 18. 
Residence: Savoy, Ill.... David H. Nikkel Ph.D.’81 to 
Lorena Murray on June 4 in Akron, Ohio. Resi- 
dence: Atwater, Ohio...Gwen Goldstein '82 to 
Ronald Goldstein. Residence: Bronxville, N.Y. 
...Nancy Lee Hadley 82 to James Lee Porter on 
June | 1. Residence: Orlando, Fla....Jessica Harper 
$2 to David W. Starr 79 on June 5, 1982. in 
Oklahoma City. Residence: Dallas...Sarah M. 
Killam B.S.N.'82 to Mark R. Mondano on June 4. 
Residence: Chelmsford, Mass. 


Deaths 


The Register has received notice of the following 
deaths. Further information was not available. 
Bunyan H. Stansel ‘10 on Dec. 29, 1978...Melvin B. 
Andrews ‘14, A.M."16 on Jan. 19, 1982...Charles H. 
_ Garriss’18 on June 22...1da Holmes Cade ‘20 on 
Sept. 14, 1981... E. Scott Hale °20 in April...Joseph 
CC. Knox °22 on Sept. 27 in Wilmington, N.C. 
... Margaret Barber Palmer '25...Shelly A. Mabry 
26 on Aug. 8, 1982...Mortimer W. Crowson ‘27 on 
Nov. 7, 1978...Sam S. Earle '27 on Feb. 12, 1982 
... Hartwell A. Sigman Jr. 28 on Aug. 14... William 
W. Cozart 29 on Feb. 14...0sborne E. Dunn “30 on 
Aug. 9...Horace L. Wise “3! on July 30, 1982 
__...Kenneth J. Roach "32 in 1980...Robert Hicks ‘34 
on Aug. 5, 1980...G. Davis. Williams °34, J.D.°37 on 
) June 11, 1981...John A. Pickard 35 on Aug. 31, 1981 
| 


| 
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... Jennie Kernodle Snyder 35 on March 23, 1978... 
Horace Tabb °36 in February...Charles A. Collins 
M.D.°36 on April 8 in White Plains, N.Y....Elmer C. 
Dunn M.Ed.°37 in March...Gordon H. Garrett 
A.M.°37...George P. Hoffman M.Ed.°37 on Oct. 16, 
1982...James M. Covington Jr. M.D.°38 on June 26 
...John G. Hutchison 39...Richard E. Spainhour 
M.Ed.°39 on March 25, 1981...Leland J. Gier 
Ph.D."40 on July 11... Helen Turner ’40 on Oct. 6, 
1982, in Koyoto, Japan... Wayne B. Curry Jr. 
M.Ed.41 on March 8, 1982...Audrey De Garmo 
Knight "41 on Aug. 10...William B. Peterson M.F."41 
on May 30, 1982... Woodrow Thomas Robinson 
A.M.’41 on June 4... William Lone Jr.'42 on April 9 
...Edith Weintz Poole B.S.N.’42 on Jan. 6...Gilmer 
O. Summey 42... Eliza Hill Honeycutt A.M.°42 in 
1978... Hugh Thomas “42 in June, 1981...Keith 
Topham B.S.M.E.'43 on July 18...Kaye Oglivie 
Tucker A.M.'43 on Nov. 23, 1981...Stuart R. 
Ducker M.D.'44 on Aug. 14...John J. McCann 
“44... Harold V. Martin ‘45 on Jan. 9...Milan E. 
Frase J.D.°47 on July 6...Roger A. Sprague 
B.S.E."48 on July 15, 1982... William G. Linker ’50 
on April 24...David P. Lowrey M.F.°50...Carroll 
Dee Laverty Ph.D.°51 in January...W. Arthur 
Shirey Ph.D.’5! on April 7...Betty Jean Martin 
Barnes A. M.’53...John Boynton Ph. D.°53...Dorothy 
Lanigan Delbos ’54...J. Kimball Watson °54 on Oct. 
12, 1982...Charles W. Baird A.M.’56...Elizabeth 
Bowden Phelps B.S.M.T.’57 in January...Carolyn 
Day Hough ’62 on June 18, 1982.. Christina Curtis 
Looper M.A.T.’63 on July 23...George K. Williams 
M.A.T.’63 on Nov. 28, 1981... William C. Hunt 
M.F.'64 on April 4... Eleanor Hall Ellis Ph.D.’68 on 
Nov. 12, 1982... James L. Hatcher J.D.’68 in July, 
1982... Louise Holland Tripp M.Ed.71. 


Marcellus A. Briggs 09 on Sept. 10 at his home in 
Durham. While at Duke, he was president of the 
senior class and editor of the “Archive.” He became 
president of Austin-Heaton Co. in 1932 and retired 
in 1963. He wasalso president of Peerless Realty Co. 
and Carolina Co.,a member of the board of direc- 
tors of Security National Bank and the Durham 
Chamber of Commerce, and a member of the 
Durham City Board of Education. He wasa charter 
member of the Durham Kiwanis Club and a member 
of Trinity United Methodist Church for 50 years. He 
is survived by two daughters, Marcella Briggs and 
Frances Briggs 39, a son, M. Arnold Briggs ’52, and 
_ two grandchildren. 


a : 

_ Janie Gray Chandler DeLong ‘18 on May 25 inan 
automobile accident in Atlanta. She was 84 years 

Id. A member of the Half Century Club, her sur- 





vivors include a son, Darrol F. De Long Jr. 


Monnie McDonald '20, A.M.28 on May Sat her 
home in Lillington, N.C. She had retired from 
teaching after 45 years inthe Waynesville, Durham 
County, and Raleigh city school systems. She was a 
member of the Lillington United Methodist Church 
and the Delta Kappa Gamma Education Society. 
She is survived by two sisters. 


W. Hall Smith Jr..26 in August in Brevard, N.C., 
aftera long illness. He became bursar for Brevard 
College in 1947, and later joined Olin Corp., from 
which he retired in 1970. He was a member of the 
First United Methodist Church and the Lions Club. 
He is survived by his wife, Mabel Yarborough Smith 
‘29, a son, a daughter, four grandchildren, and two 
great-grandchildren. 


Edward J. Burns 27 on Jan. 13, of a heart attack. 
He practiced law in Carthage, N.C., for 50 years. At 
Trinity and then Duke, he was a member of Pi 
Kappa Alpha and the tennis team. He is survived by 
his wife, Mae Womble Burns, a daughter and two 
grandchildren. 


Mary Susan Carroll Ph.D.'31 on March 16 in 
Staunton, Va. She wasa history professor and head 
of the history department at Mary Baldwin College. 
She is survived by a sister, Ann Barron Carroll. 


Robert T. Bowdon "32 on July 16, 1982, in Emporia, 
Va. He was the owner of the Hotel Belfield in 
Emporia for over 20 years. He is survived by ason 
and a daughter. 


Elizabeth J. Carr ‘32 on Aug. 7in Duke Hospital. 
She taught in the Charlotte city schools for several 
years and was a member of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Durham. She was the wife of the late John 
W. Carr Jr. 15. She is survived by her son, John W. 
Carr III B.S.E.E.°43, and three grandchildren. 


Lowell Mason °33 on July 2 at his home in Durham. 
He became starting quarterback for the Duke foot- 
ball team in 1930, and led the team to an undefeated 
record for the season. He was named team captain in 
1932. He founded the Mason Oil Co. in 1948 and was 
chairman of the Charlotte Parks and Recreation 
Committee. He is survived by his wife, Mary,ason,a 
daughter, and three grandchildren. 


Albert C. Weyersberg Jr.’33, L..35 on July 30 in 
Tucson, Ariz. He lettered in track at Duke and later 
became a professional photographer. He is survived 
by his wife, Grace Cox Weyersberg °28. 


Daniel M. Peterson A.M.°34 on Sept. 14, 1981, in 
Duke Hospital after a lengthy illness. He was a vet- 
eran of World War Il and anassociate professor in 
the mathematics department at N.C. State. He re- 
tired from teaching in 1975. He is survived by his 
wife, Elsie, four daughters, a sister, and seven grand- 
children. 


Thomas L. Munson’36 on Sept. 17 in Grosse Pointe, 
Mich. He was 68 years old. A member of the Detroit 
law firm of Dykema, Gossett, Spencer, Goodnow & 
Trigg since 1939, he was a veteran of World War Il 
and a former president of the Detroit Bar Associa- 
tion. He was instrumental in expanding the work of 
Legal Aid and other special legal programs. He is 
survived by his wife, Barbara; a daughter, Kathryn 
M. Nickel 67; three sons, a brother, two sisters and 
a granddaughter. 


John J. Plumb "38 on May 17 in Houston. He was an 
executive for the American General Life Insurance 
Companies from 1966 to 1981. A veteran of World 
War ll, he was executive director of Prudential Life 
Insurance in Newark. N.J., from 1938 to 1955 and 
senior vice president of Paul Revere Life Insurance 
Co. in Worcester, Mass., from 1955 to 1966. He 
received his M.B.A. from New York University in 
1948. He was a member of several professional and 
civic organizations and Is survived by two sons. 


Harold A. Sykes Jr.°38 on June 15, 1982, at his home 
in Great Neck, N.Y. He was retired from the 
Schaefer Brewing Co. Heis survived by his wife, 
Peggy Lou, ason, H.A. “Skip” Sykes III 62, two 
daughters, and a sister, Anne Sykes Hill “40. 


B. Franklin Newman Jr.’40 on Dec. 7, 1978, in 
Spokane, Wash.., after a short illness. He is survived 
by his wife, Grace, a daughter, Sandra L. Boyle, and 
ason, Franklin R. Newman. 


Richard J. Tull 40, H.A. Cert’42 on Dec. 1, 1982, in 
Pinehurst, N.C. Former president of the American 
College of Hospital Administrators, he is survived 
by his wife, Molly, a son, two daughters and nine 
grandchilden. 


W. Franklin Heffner B.D.’41 on Feb. 28. He wasa 
member of the Western N.C. Conference of the 
United Methodist Church since 1941. During that 
time he served as pastor of nine churches in the 
conference. He is survived by his wife, Mae Hauser 
Heffner; ason, William F. Heffner Jr.’8 1; and two 
daughters, Lucy Heffner '74 and Sylvia Heffner 
Vaughn. 


The Legacy of Rachel Carson 
Alumni College 
April 27-29 





Marine Lab Weekend Seminar 


Rachel Carson spent the summer of 1949 in Beaufort, N.C., explor- 
ing the rich tidal lands of the area, and found inspiration for her 
book, “The Edge of the Sea.” 


In late April, Carrot Island-Bird Shoal will be dedicated as the 
Rachel Carson Estuarine Sanctuary. The reason is a combination 
of unspoiled marshes and dense woods where shorebirds and 
waterfront fowl breed and nest. A myriad of marine life abounds 
in the shallow waters nearby. 


Participants in this year’s seminar will explore both the philosophy 
and history which led to the establishment of the sanctuary. 
Carson's biographer, Paul Brooks, will discuss the famed scientist 
and her work. Other morning lecturers will be representatives from 
federal, state and private institutions. The afternoon program 
features a guided field trip to the sanctuary that honors Carson. 


The weekend package includes two nights at the beach-front 
Holiday Inn, a reception on Friday evening, all meals on Saturday, 
lectures, a field trip and a Sunday morning tour of quaint Beaufort, 
third oldest city in North Carolina. 


For complete information, complete the form and mail to: 
Barbara DeLapp Booth ’54, Duke Marine Lab Seminar, 614 Chapel 
Drive, Durham, N.C. 27706. 


Name Class 
Address 


City, state, zip Phone 


Good weekend company 


Davison of Duke: His 
Reminiscences is the story, in his 
own words, of the man who 
started the medical school at 
Duke and put it on its way to 
being one of the nation’s finest. 

Rhodes Scholar, young doctor at 
Hopkins, dean at Duke ... 
raconteur and traveler ... family 
man and friend to great and 
small—Davison is a joy to get to 
know. Edited by Jay Arena, MD 
”32, and John P. McGovern, MD 
’45, the illustrated hard-cover 
volume costs $20; the specially 
numbered collector’s volume, $25. 
Thanks to the foundation that 
underwrote the publication costs, 
all proceeds go to the Duke 
University School of Medicine 
Scholarship Fund. 





Please send me ______ copies of Davison of Duke: His 
Reminiscences at $20 each, and _________ numbered collector’s copies 
at $25 each. | understand that all proceeds ge to the Duke University 
School of Medicine Scholarship Fund. 

name 

address 


eee eee 8 A es ek Ip 
Add 4 percent sales tax for deliveries in North Carolina. Make checks 
payable to “Davison of Duke” and send this coupon to: Davison of 
Duke, Box 3701, Duke University Medical Center, Durham, NC 27710. 
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Jean Cleveland "43 on June 16in St. Thomas 
Hospital in Nashville, Tenn., after a long illness. 
She was professor emeritus of social welfare at 
Scarritt College. She joined the faculty in 1946 and 
retired in 1981. She was a member of West End 
United Methodist Church, the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, the International Coun- 
cil on Social Welfare, and the Nashville Chapter of 
the United Nations Association. She is survived by a 
sister and a brother 


Olin B. Barnes Jr.44 on July 15, 1981, in Dallas. He 
was president of Olin B. Barnes and Sons, Inc,, a 
furniture sales firm located in Birmingham, Ala. He 
is survived by his wife, a daughter, and a son. 


Marcus F. Nickerson III "45 on Oct. 26, 1980, in 
Toledo, Ohio. He was a partner in the firm of Rossi, 
Nickerson, McCreery, and Sitzenstock, Inc. and was 
one of Toledo's most prominent architects. He was a 
veteran of World War Il and the Korean War, anda 
member of Delta Tau Delta fraternity, Omega Delta 
Kappa, and the American Institute of Architects. He 
is survived by his wife, Julia, a son, two daughters, 
his mother, and a sister 


Harold V. Martin ‘45 on Jan. 9 in North Florida 
Regional Hospital in Gainesville. He was president 
of the Pepsi-Cola Bottling Co. of Perry, a member of 
the First United Methodist Church, and a veteran of 
World War II. He is survived by his wife, Mary, three 
daughters, his mother, a sister, and two grandsons. 


William H. Brownlee ‘47 on July 16 at Pomona 
Valley Community Hospital in Claremont, Calif. He 
was professor emeritus of religion at the Claremont 
Graduate School, where he was the founding mem- 
ber of the religion faculty. Before coming to 
Claremont, he was a faculty member at Duke. He 
retired from teaching in 1982, after establishing a 
reputation as an authority on the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
which he helped indentify and decipher in Jerusalem 
in 1948. He is survived by his wife, Louise, and five 
children. 


William L. Simon ‘49, H.A. Cert’S1 in July. He lived 
in Miami for 18 years and was senior vice president 


of American Hospital Management Corp. He was 
also vice president of North Ridge General Hospital. 
He held administrative posts at Hubbard Hospital in 
Nashville, East Tennessee Baptist Hospital in 
Knoxville, North Miami General Hospital and 
American Hospital of Miami. He was a member of 
several professional associations, including the 
American and Florida hospital associations. He was 
a fellow in the American College of Hospital 
Administrators and the Royal Society of Health, He 
is survived by three sons, a daughter and two sisters. 


Bettye Wall Tucker B.S.N.°49 in Walnut Creek, 
Calif. She is survived by her husband, Donald W. 
Tucker ‘51, a daughter, three sons and two grand- 
children. 


William P. Dillingham Ph.D.°50 at Tallahassee 
Memorial Regional Medical Center in Tallahassee, 
Fla. He was a professor at Florida State University 
from 1949 until his retirement in 1980. He was a 
member of several honorary societies, a Fulbright 
lecturer in Spain and Argentina, and the United 
States delegate to the Hemispheric Conference on 
Taxation held in Argentina. He is survived by his 
wife, Marjorie, a daughter, a son, a sister, and two 
granddaughters. 


Fletcher W. Sink M. Div.’54 on Aug. 7 at his home 
in Fairfax, Va. He wasa Methodist minister and a 
senior counselor at the Washington Pastoral Coun- 
seling Service. He was a member of the National 
Association of Social Workers and the National 
Association of Pastoral Counselors. He received his 
master’s degree in social work from Catholic Univer- 
sity. He is survived by his wife, Geneala, a daughter, 
Martha, and his father, Fred. 


Bruce Carroll Tyson Jr.’58 on Sept. 12 in Richmond, 
Va. He wasa retired chemist with A.H. Robins and 
had been studying geneaology. He received his mas- 
ter’s from Princeton and his doctorate from the Uni- 
versity of Delaware. He is survived by his mother, his 
sister, Lila Tyson Kintz ‘56, three nephews and a 
niece. 


Neil Preston Andrews 60 on July 3 in Burlington, 


Dn | Alumni College 


Summer 1984 
June 11-15 


“Over Here, Over There: 
Artists Abroad in England and America” 


Alumni Affairs and Continuing Education are sponsoring a special 
five-day seminar in conjunction with this summer's major British- 
American festival celebrating the 400th anniversary of the first 
English colony in America. Duke has been designated the base of 


operations for this historical event. 


Poet Stephen Spender will make a guest appearance, speaking on 
D.H. Lawrence and T.S. Eliot. Other lectures and discussions 
include: John Clum, Duke drama department head and English 
professor, on British-American Theater and Film; Judith 
Ruderman, director of continuing education at Duke, on D.H. 
Lawrence's love affair with New Mexico; Grover Smith, Duke 
English professor, author of books on T.S. Eliot and editor of the 
letters of Aldous Huxley, on literary expatriates; Elgin Mellown, 
Duke English professor, and Muriel Mellown, NCCU English 
professor, on Anglo-American marriages; Elizabeth Higdon, Duke 
art professor, on visual artists abroad; and Elliot Engel, NCSU 
English professor and founder of Dickens Disciples, on Victorian 
impressions of the U.S., and in performance as “Charles Dickens 


Himself.” 


In addition to the scheduled seminars, there will be a welcoming 
barbecue, performances by Duke Summer Theater and the 
American Dance Festival, film programs, tours, areception and 


dinner and a farewell luncheon. 


For more information as it becomes available, complete the form below and 
return to Barbara DeLapp Booth ’54, Summer Alumni College, 614 Chapel 


Drive, Durham, N.C. 27706. 


Name 
Address 


City, state, zip 
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N.C. He was a professor in the music department at 
Elon College and a member of the N.C. Music 
Teachers Association. He received his master’s 
degree at the Julliard School of Music. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Susan Abernethy Andrews 70, and 
a sister. 


Bennett Walter Goodspeed ‘60 on June 23 of a heart 
attack at his home in Greenwich, Conn. He was 45 
years old. He received his master’s degree in business 
administration from Northwestern University and 
was a co-founder of Inferential Focus of New York, 
a firm that identifies stock market trends. His book, 
“The Tao Jones Averages,” was published by E.P 
Dutton in October. He believed in developing 
thinking on the right side of the brain. He wrote and 
spoke on the subject often and taught a course on 
intuitive skills at Manhattan College. He is survived 
by his wife, Mary, two sons, two daughters, his 
mother, a sister, and a brother. 


James C, Parham Jr. A.M.’61, Ph.D.’63 on Nov. 23, 
1982, from accidental carbon monoxide poisoning. 
He was 44 years old. A 13-year resident of Rye, N.Y., 
he was a research chemist at Walker Laboratory of 
Sloan Kettering Institute for Cancer Research. He 
was also an associate professor at Cornell Univer- 
sity’s graduate school of medical science. He is 
survived by his wife, Margaret, two children, his 
parents and one brother. 


Ronald Vaughn ‘65 on Jan. 3 in an airplane crash. 
He lived near Oakland, Calif., and is survived by his 
daughter, Jennifer. 


Harry Warshawsky M.B.A.’83 at his home in Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. He received his undergraduate degree from 
the State University of New York at Albany in 1980. 
He is survived by his parents, a sister and a brother. 
His name will be placed on the Alumni Wall of the 
Fuqua School of Business. 


Thelma Ingles 


Thelma Ingles, former chairwoman of med- 
ical-surgical nursing, died in La Jolla, Calif. 
on July 23. She held the nursing post from 

1949 to 1962, and was instrumental in devel- 
oping both the undergraduate and graduate 
nursing programs at Duke. She received her 
nursing degree from Massachusetts General 













Western Reserve University in 1942. She 
came director of nursing at the University of 
Virginia, and later at Ameral Bristol Hospital 
in Istanbul, Turkey. From 1962 to 1973 she 
was a nursing consultant in Colombia, South 
America and Thailand, through the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. i 


Frederick C. Joerg, professor emeritus of 
both forest management and business admin. 
istration, died Sept. 3 0faheartattackin 
Center Harbor, N.H. He was 68. He wasa 
former assistant provost for academic admin. 
istration. Joerg, who earned his M.B.A. from 
Harvard, joined the Duke faculty in 1948. He 
is survived by his wife, Jessie Hammond 
Joerg; two daughters, Karen Joerg Landry 
‘69 and Janet M. Joerg; ason, Eric R. Joerg; 
and one granddaughter. 


Frederick C. Joerg 


Hans Lowenbach 


Dr. Hans Lowenbach, professor emeritus of 
psychiatry and assistant professor emeritus of 
pediatrics, died Oct. 19 at his Durham home. 
He was 78. Born in Duisburg, Germany, 
Lowenbach studied at the universities of 
Freiburg, Bonn, Tubingen, Prague, and Ham- 
burg, and earned his medical degree fromthe _ 
University of Munich in 1930. He joined the 
Duke medical faculty in 1940. Asa colonel in 
the Army Reserve, he was the commanding 
officer of the 3274th U.S. Army Hospital. He 
is survived by his wife, Eileen Sullivan 4 
Lowenbach; three daughters, Christine L. 
Shore 63, M.A.T.’64, Torry L. Weppler 66 
and Trude L. Lawrence 68; and two sisters, 
both of Dusseldorf, West Germany. 


Get your name into print 


In response to regular alumni requests, the General Alumni 
Association has authorized the Bernard C. Harris Publishing 
Company to compile and publish a university-wide directory of all 


alumni. 


The directory will list alumni alphabetically—name, class, degree, 
address, and home telephone and business or professional infor- 
mation, including title, firm name, address and telephone. Two 
complete indexes will follow the alphabetical listings—one arranged 
geographically (with class year) by towns within states, and the other 


by class years within schools. 


You will provide updated material by completing the brief question- 
naires you'll get in January and February 1984. A telephone follow- 
up in the spring of 84 will verify your directory information. At 

that time you can order your copy of the directory. Only enough 
directories to fill these pre-publication orders will be printed, and 
circulation will be restricted to alumni. 


This project will be undertaken at virtually no cost to Duke. Harris 
has contracted to compile, publish and market the directory. 
Financing is solely through the sale of individual copies to alumni 


only by the publisher. 


The Bernard C. Harris Publishing Company is recognized nationally 
as the oldest and largest exclusive publisher of alumni directories. In 
the past 20 years, it has provided directories to the alumni of more 
than 600 colleges and universities. The directory of Duke alumni is 


scheduled fora fall 1984 release. 








ee Aroundthé World _Jan.10-April 4 





























Board the luxurious SAGAFJORDin Fort Lauderdaléfor the trip of a lifetime. Cruise to Barbados, Brazil, 
South Africas Sri Lanka, india, the Oriént, Hawaii and manyether ports-of-call along the way. Chooseall 
or selected segments of this first-class adventure on the high seas. 


Mexican Breakaway _Jan..28-Feb.4 


Experience the magic of the Mexigan Riviera—sunlit seas, moonlit beaches, siesta days.and fiesta nights. 
Fly fromYyour gateway city to Puerto Vallarta. On the fourth day, board the “Love Boat;”” PACIFIC 
PRINGESS, tor a four day cruise, with a daytrip in Mazatlan, and the sights of Caba San Lucas and Bajaen — 
route. Disembark in Los Angeles for your flight home. Approximately $900, airfare included. 


> HikingandTouringinIreland = May 16-27 


Explore the beautiful Emerald Isle in the springtime. Take your choice of hiking its magnificent nature 
__, trails or touring the countryside by motorcoach? Enjoy the luxury of castle hotels and thecharmof ~— 
~“.country guest houses. Approximately $1,800 fromNew York. 


Cruising the Rhine and/Moselle —_ june 27-July9 


», Fly.from New York fortwo nights in Amsterdam before boarding the Dutch river steamer M/S KROES. ~~ 
€ruis@leisurely from Cologne, Germany, to Strasbourg, France, for five nights on the Rhine and Moselle 
rivers. After disembarking, a motof coach will take you to Interlaken, Switzerland, for three night’s stay in 
the incomparable Alps. Depart from Zurich. All mealsaboard ship, and full American Digan sas in 
Amsterdam and Interlaken. Approximately $2;000, from New York. 


Maine and the Maritimes July 14-22 


“A summer motor tour of some of the most picturesque scenery in the northeast. Included are overnights 
on the rockbound coast of Maine and in the “picture provinces” of New Brunswick and Prince Edward : 
Island, Canada. The tour will be led by Maine travel agents Polly Pope Clapp 55 and Gordon Clapp ’54. Fly = 
into Bangor, Maine, and leave from Portland, Maine. Land cost, approximately $1,100. . 


Passage ofthe Czars July 28-Aug. 13 


Cruise on the Danube, the Black Sea and the Dnieper River through the Ukraine. You'llspend two nights 
in Bucharest, the “Paris of the Balkans,” before boarding the newly-commissioned M/S NICOLAI 
DOBROLJUBOV for an unforgettable journey toKiev. From. there, fly to Moscow for a three-night stay. 
Inéludes all meals (except one lunch in Bucharest). Apprareately $2;800 from New York. 


‘Gala Mediterranean — Oct. 9-23 


Fly to Lisbon to board:the ROYAL ODYSSEY fora magnificent cruise through the Straits of Gibraltar. Stops 

along the way:include Casablanca, Granada and Malaga, Palma de Mallorca, Monte Carlo and Nice, 

Florence; Naples, and Mykonos. Disembark in Athens, Greece. An extraordinary odyssey along the 
romantic Rivieras of France, Italy, Spain and Portugal. Approximateb; 500 from-New York. 
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~ Why Johnny can’t think straight. 
Or can he? And about what? 


Duke’s How to Think Straight Series, essays written by faculty 
members and made available to students by the president's 
office, is designed to “contribute to a better understanding of 
the intellectual process inherent in liberal learning.” 


have taken all knowledge to be my province,” said 

Francis Bacon over 350 years ago. Nobody makes 

such claims nowadays, with thé possible excep- 
tions of the great Stalin and one or two of your own 
professors. 

“| have taken straight thinking to be my province.” 
Atleast that is what President Sanford has asked that | 
claim here. But I fear that straight thinking in the ab- 
stract about all problems great and small is quite as 
impossible as knowing everything there is to know. 
Why, even some logicians of my acquaintance think 
logically only about logic! So | propose that President 
Sanford’s request to me, and through me to yourselves, 
was intended only as “counsel of perfection” rather than 
as “precept for action.” 

Let me offer two examples of “thinking straight” 
being limited as to subject matter. They-both involve 
physicists, although my respect for physicists is ex- 
ceeded only by that of physicists themselves. One of my 
examples is the great Albert Einstein, who let his fans 
talk him into writing, atage 75, words of wisdom on 
subjects he seems to have known little about. (In econ- 
omics, the less said about the results the better.) My 
other exemplar is William Shockley, best known today 
as anextreme racist. However, he participated in the 
development of the transistor and shared in a Nobel 
Prize for Physics—surely involving straight thinking! 

before declaring war on “ghetto blacks.” 

A more elementary example is autobiographical. 
My math teachers told me, and | agreed, that “word 
problems” were the real test of a student’s ability to 
think straight in Applied Math. But most of our word 
problems came from physics, chemistry, and engineer- 
ing, at levels above both my knowledge and my interest. 
My typical performance in these problems was only 
slightly better than fair-to-muddling. But it just hap- 
pened that my calculus word problems included a num- 
ber that not only dealt with economics but paralleled 
the particular course | was taking that same term. Sol 
became (but only temporarily!) one of the class stars at 
thinking straight. 

if indeed thinking straight is thinking straight 
about something, why can’t Johnny (or Mary) think 
straight about anvthing—a.common Faculty Club 
complaint, pertaining not only to the undergraduates! 

An obvious answer is that maybe Johnny can. One 
test, forexample, associated with the ability to think 
straight about problems without knowing everything 
there is to know about them, is whether one can or 
could, without assistance, find the fallacy in the famous 
old proof that 2=1.! And there is another good test 
which involves no (ugh!) mathematics; you may have 
had it atsome time. It involves sentence-construction in 
an unknown tongue, which may be either real or imagi- 
nary. (You are given some of that language’s strange 
words and outlandish rules of grammar, and assigned 
sentences to write in that language using those words 
and obeying those rules. How well could you or did you 

do?) 

Being an economist, I like to think in supply- 
and-demand terms. When told that Johnny can’t think 
straight, | wonder how hard people ever tried to teach 
him (supply side), and what the pay-off to thinking 
straight might be to Johnny himself (demand side). And 
I think I observe the great buik of precollege teaching, 
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How to Think Straight Series 


even in math and science, to concentrate on memory as 
a substitute for any and all thinking—straight, curved, 
crooked, or sidewise. (For many a Johnny, “s='gt?,” 
“To be or not to be, that is the question,” and “avoir, 
ayant, eu, j'ai, j'eux” are equivalent exercises in rote 
memory.) | also think | observe payoff for memory 

in terms of board scores and grade-point averages and 
admissions to prestigious institutions “and like that” to 
be greater ceteris paribus, ? than the payoff for thinking 
straight about anything academic. And finally, I think I 
observe that memory is cultivated in lieu of interest; 
why should Johnny think straight about the things that 
bore him? 

So | don’t believe Johnny can’t think straight about 
anything at a/l—however badly he does on anything 
included in the back three-fourths of college catalogues. 
On academic subjects, he has been immunized by his 
experiences and his pay-offs and his boredoms. The 
result is Johnny as we see him. Were WE any different 
at HIS(YOUR) age? Maybe not. And if so, were we any 
better? Again, probably not. 

Unless you are a true universal genius, you are un- 
able to think straight on any subject, no matter how 
fascinating, until you know something about it. Maybe 
only a little, if you so choose, to start thinking straight 
with less knowledge than the next fellow needs, but now 

even a journalist can think straight with nothing. (In 
economics, “nothing” includes a steady diet of pot, 
compassion, booze, N.C. senators and the Chronicle.) 

Let me illustrate again, with an eye to teaching as 
carried on by my faculty colleagues. | know no geology, 
and can’t start immediately thinking straight about that 
subject. First | must read basic books, talk to some 
specialists, go on some field trips, and/ or take a course 
or two. Assuming that I take an elementary course, | 
should expect the instructor to teach geology, and not 
“straight thinking about geology.” But along with facts- 
factsfacts and rocksrocksrocks and formulasformulas- 
formulas, | should like himorher to let me know when 
the positions he or she (and our textbook) expound are 
indeed accepted universally by all straight-thinking 
scientists, and when they are seriously controversial. 
And if the latter, I'd like my instructor to tell me some of 
the evidence} that has led himorher to accept one par- 
ticular view, and I should also hope the tale might not 
commit too many of the standard booboos called logi- 
cal fallacies. Once I know something about geology, 
straight thinking will follow—unless my interest has 
been killed in the learning process! 

Should | also go further, even in the elementary 
course, and expect my instructor to “confuse me” (as | 


' Leta=b. Then a?-b*=ab-b?. Factoring, we have (a+b)(a-b)= 
b(a-b). Divide through by (a-—b) and we have (a+b)=b. Since b=b. 


the rest 1s obvious. 


> Ceteris paribus is Latin (and economic jargon) for “other things 
equal,” by which I mean primarily the amount of time one spends 
steadily pondering the consents of exams (over and above the fact 
that one must face them) and the less one can spend on Him or Her or 
baseball or “pumping iron” or the latest fashions. To think straight 
about the problems of chemistry or history, one has to be closer toa 
nerd ora greasy grind ora Damned-Average-Raiser than to do 
equally well by emulating a parrot, evena Phi Beta Kapparrot. 


‘ Under the head of “evidence,” | include evidence from laboratory 
experimentation, statistical manipulation, historical interpretation, 
and likewise mathematical or logical derivations from less contro- 
versial premises. Many of my colleagues would, | fear, exclude some 
of the above. A good many of my students would exclude them all 
when they conflict with faith, intuition, and other “non-rational ways 
of knowing.” 




































am myself accused of confusing certain admissions 
office mistakes disguised as students) with the evi- 
dence against hisorher views, and the evidence which 
has led other fellows to conclude otherwise? That, my 
friends, is the genuine $256 question ($64 question, in 
pre-Vietnam dollars). My answer is, very occasionally 
Yes, in the interests of straight thinking, but usually No, 
because such issues mean more in advanced courses. 
(But | do not always practice what | preach!) 

Now another jump, to Professor Kingsfield of 
“The Paper Chase,” which, for some reason, certain 
students have especially requested me to see. The esti- 
mable gentleman teaches Contracts to first-year stu- _ 
dents of the Law. (“The Law is the trueembodiment/ Of 
everything that’s excellent. / It harbors neither fault nor 
flaw/ And I, my friends, embody the Law.”) He tells 
these neophytes that they arrive “with heads full of 
mush” and that (if they pass his course) they will leave 
“thinking like lawyers.” My question is, “What was he 
driving at?” And having been to three law schools—and 
avoided expulsion from any—| think I can answer in 
terms of thinking straight, with special reference to 
“why other fellows conclude otherwise.” 

In law school, in my Dark Ages, you might expect — 
to be assigned groups of cases, and you might note that 
they disagree with each other as toconclusions,asto 
the arguments leading to the same conclusion, or both. 
You were expected to figure out, and be able to explain 
orally, what these differences were, whether they could 
be rationalized from the diverse fact situations of the 
cases, and if not, why you believed “the New Mexico 
rule” better or worse than “the Connecticut rule” with 
reference to hypothetical! or actual cases that the pro- 
fessor dreamt up or knew about. And when you fall on ; 
your face in the attempt, a sizable minority of your pro- 
fessors might enjoy playing Marquis de Sade at your 
expense. Now rote memory will help youlessinsuch 
exercises than it did at high school or college (other tha 
Duke), and Professor Kingsfield’s “head of mush” is 
largely over-reliance on memory or onelastic slogans 


7 be 


like “human rights, social policy” 
and all that jazz. : 

“All prosy dull society sinners/ Who cater and 
bleat and bore,/ Must listen to sermons by mystical 
Germans; Who preach from ten till four,” said “The 
Mikado.” If you will be so kind as to stop your chatter- 
ing, bleating and boring, you will not be subjected to 


any more of my sermonizing, either oral or written. 


property rights, 


a . 


MARTIN BRONFENBRENNER 


re 


Se) 3 ean 


Brofenbrenner is William R. Kenan Jr. economics 
professor and lecturer in Japanese history. He came to 
Duke in 1971 from Carnegie-Mellon University, where 
he was chairman of the economics department. A 
native of Pittsburgh, Brofenbrenner received his 
undergraduate degree from Washington University 

in St. Louis and his doctorate from the University of 
Chicago. Before joining the Duke faculty, he taught at 
a number of universities in America and Japan, and 
served in the United States Treasury, the Federal 
Reserve System, the Occupation of Japan, and the 
United Nations Economic Commission for A sia and the 
Far East. His major research and teaching fields are the 
Japanese economy and its history, income distributio 
monetary and inflation theory, and comparative econ- 
omic systems. In addition to a major volume, “Income 
Distribution Theory,” he has written extensively on 
each of his major fields and several others, and also has 
published short stories with backgrounds in the occu- 
pation of Japan. 
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